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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
ROOSEVELT—DICTATOR? 


S if to belie the careless—if not 
vicious — declaration that our 
President has become a dictator, 
General Johnson issued an invita- 
tion to any and all critics of the 
N.R.A. to assemble in Washington 
and “fire away” at the Rooseveltian 
plan for reconstruction. It was no 
idle gesture. Nor was it ignored. 
The “round up” filled five large 
auditoriums and every critic had 
his say, from wild-eyed commu- 
nists who blamed the administration 
for timidity, to timorous conserva- 
tives who feel that the Constitution 
has been jettisoned 
and that the repub- 
lic is already on the 
rocks. Manufactur- 
ers, labor leaders, politicians, de- 
fenders of States rights, economists 
(both amateur and professional if 
that distinction still exists), doc- 
trinaires, employers and employees, 
optimists, pessimists and cynics, 
patriots and scoundrels (not always 
identical, pace the great lexicogra- 
pher), all sorts and conditions of 
fault-finders were there and a lively 
time if not a lovely time “was had 
by all.” 
“We wish to hear of our policies, 


Carnival 
for Critics 


methods, acts, errors, mistakes and 
blunders,” said General Johnson, 
Administrative General of the N.R.A. 
He drew the line only at personal 
aspersions and direct attacks upon 
the law. His objection to personal 
aspersions was surprising; for he 
revels in them himself and he is a 
good enough sport to “take it” as 
well as to “dish it out.” Besides, 
hadn’t he said when he took office 
that the air would presently be “full 
of dead cats” flung his way? And 
as if to precipitate a storm of cats 
and dogs, he spoke in his usual 
truculent manner, “I am a soldier 
by training and inclination. This is 
a war.” He referred to “under- 
handed, tricky, dishonest criticism,” 
made by “gentlemen who consider it 
a God-given right to sit at first table 
of the great American dining room 
and who simply cannot abide the 
idea that the mass of the people of 
this country have any right to any- 
thing more than left-overs and 
whatever drops to the floor. No- 
body need speculate on getting me 
out or affecting my course of con- 
duct by threats. I am in for the 
duration and if my manner be po- 
litically unorthodox, so is this job 
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unorthodox. Regardless of public- 
ity, I have been too gentle. If I may 
lapse into the vernacular [he didn’t 
need to lapse very far] ‘you ain’t 
seen nothin’ yet!’ ” 

The answer was an “avalanche,” 
as some newspapers described it, 
or according to others a “barrage.” 
Some of the projectiles flung at the 
General came from Mrs. Pinchot, 
wife of the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania. She blamed him in person 
for discriminating between “the 
big fellows” and “the little fellows.” 
“You let the great industrialists es- 
cape,” she declared, “while you en- 
force the law on beauty parlors and 
Chinese laundries.” Also she 
claimed to have evidence that “the 
Blue Eagle is covering hundreds of 
sweatshops in Pennsylvania paying 
wages from $2 to $8 weekly, with 
N.R.A. labels being sewed onto 
coats made by labor being paid six 
cents an hour.” 

Hundreds of similar accusations 
and of others more serious were 
freely made. It is not my purpose 
in this paragraph to record them in 
detail. They have been duly sum- 
marized and analyzed by newspa- 
pers throughout the land. I am 
concerned here merely with the fact 
that in that four-day carnival of 
criticism, free speech was not mere- 
ly promised but permitted. Such 
an exhibition of fundamental de- 
mocracy would be impossible un- 
der a dictator. It was not only a 
good sporting event; it was an act 
of faith in the stability of the coun- 
try and in the fundamental solidity 
of the Rooseveltian program. 


PEECH remains free and the 
press is still free in the United 
States. Many newspapers in the 
very crisis of our new politico- 
economic experiment are speaking 
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with such frankness as would be un- 
thinkable in Italy or Germany or 
Spain or Russia or Mexico. For ex- 
ample, the New York Herald Trib- 
une, the richest and most powerful 
Republican paper, declared its con- 
viction that the con- 
vention of critics 
was called only “to 
stop their mouths,” 
but that it “would hardly reassure 
the public that the N.R.A. knows 
what it is doing.” And a writer in 
the Wall Street Journal (significant 
name) multiplies metaphors to ex- 
press the predicament of the ad- 
ministration. The N.R.A. “has the 
bear by the tail,” he says, and “it 
has opened another Pandora’s box.” 
When the President, some days aft- 
er the conclusion of the convention, 
made an address on the Codes, the 
Herald Tribune editorially accused 
him of talking “just plain nonsense” 
and of being lost in “a mist of words 
of which the real meaning has never 
been examined.” In response to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s demand for constructive 
criticism, the same Editor replies 
that “the most constructive thing 
which the N.R.A. can do at the mo- 
ment is to give the country some 
assurance—so far withheld—that it 
does know what it is doing.” An 
impertinent and vicious retort like 
that under a real dictator would 
have caused the exile of the Editor 
and the demolition of his plant. 
But the Herald Tribune (which en- 
joys the amalgamated prestige of 
Gordon Bennett’s Herald and Hor- 
ace Greeley’s Tribune) remains free 
to continue its ill-natured attacks 
upon the President and upon his 
Atlantean efforts to bear the burden 
bequeathed him by a fainéant ad- 
ministration which the Herald Trib- 
une could never praise too highly. 
Be it understood, however, that 


Free Press. 
Too Free? 
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we are not now discussing the wis- 
dom of the N.R.A. or predicting its 
triumph. I am not sure of its wis- 
dom, and I have not sufficient faith 
to prophesy that it will be our sal- 
vation. But the question at hand is 
whether we are living under a dic- 
tator, as so many querulous Ameri- 
cans and so many uninformed Eu- 
ropeans declare. 


T would be a mistake to imagine 
that it is only extremely partisan 
Republican newspapers that print 
drastic criticism of the present ad- 
ministration. The Hearst papers, 
professedly “independent” and os- 
tensibly pro-Roosevelt, take many a 
pot shot at the President. B. C. 
Forbes, “financial expert” of their 


staff, has written 
Even Free a series of six fea- 
Bombast tured _ editorials, 
from the last of 


which I shall quote just enough to 
show how anti-administration feel- 
ing is worked up for the under- 
educated who largely look to Mr. 
Hearst for guidance. In condescen- 
sion to the intellectual weakness of 
the Hearst clientele, Mr. Forbes’s ar- 
ticles are printed with a new line for 
each sentence, and with occasional 
sentences all in capitals. We shall 
dispense with such helps to the il- 
literate. 

“President Roosevelt’s dynamic 
handling of the banking crisis and 
other acute problems electrified the 
people,” says Mr. Forbes—or may 
we say Mr. Hearst? (Qui facit per 
alium facit per se.) “Here was lead- 
ership at last! He scored bull’s- 
eye after bull’s-eye. Gladly did Con- 
gress virtually abdicate, handing 
over to him all its authority and un- 
hesitatingly conferring upon him 
the powers of a dictator. He be- 


came the foremost figure on the 





world stage. We grow on what we 
feed on. Bureaucrats, fascinated by 
the boldness exhibited and the ap- 
plause won by their Chief Executive, 
began to exhibit dictatorial propen- 
sities. Everybody—bankers, indus- 
trialists, capitalists, transportation 
heads—cringed before them. How 
thrilling to exercise absolutism! 
Courts? Pooh!... 

“Where shall we go from here? 
... Will Washington permit admi- 
ration and adulation and abjection 
to sweep it off its feet and its head? 
Will bureaucrats, ‘clothed with a 
little brief authority’ in a dire na- 
tional emergency, become obsessed 
with the notion that liberty-loving 
Americans are eager to have them 
trample at will on the Constitution 
for ever and a day hereafter? Will 
bureaucrats mistakenly interpret 
the readiness of the people to fore- 
go temporarily their birthright as a 
mandate to them to entrench them- 
selves as despots?” 

It sounds like Patrick Henry 
orating against King George III. 
One almost expects to hear again 
the historic outcry, “Treason!” And 
I dare say Mr. Forbes and Mr. 
Hearst would borrow the flaming 
patriot’s retort, “If that be treason, 
make the most of 
it!’ But no one, 
least of all the “Dic- 
tator,” bothers about 
its being treason. 
Mr. Hearst has always been allowed 
to speak to his public in their own 
idiom. Perhaps it is just as well. 
At least it is one more demonstra- 
tion of the freedom of the American 
press and of the absurdity of talk 
about an American dictator. The 
Herald Tribune is read by “aristo- 
crats,” the Hearst papers by the 
proletariat. Both papers say what 
they will, even in such critical mo- 


No Dictator. 
Not Even 
a Censor 
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ments as the present. Since there 
is no censorship, there is obviously 
no dictatorship. 


'AKE another instance of free- 
dom of utterance permitted in 
these crucial days. John W. Davis, 
once candidate for the Presidency, 
has recently attacked Mr. Roose- 
velt’s policies in a speech published 
in full in many newspapers and at 
least partially in all small town and 
provincial journals. In virtue of 
his political history, his great legal 
talent, and his intimate association 
with powerful persons, chiefly J. 
Pierpont Morgan, Mr. Davis enjoys 
vast prestige. In fact it would be 
impossible to name any one whose 
opinion carries more weight than 
his with the dominant financial and 
social class in the United States. 
He is a Democrat. Roosevelt is a 
Democrat. It might be possible for 
one Democrat to ask another to be 
silent for the party’s sake. But evi- 
dently there has been no attempt by 

Mr. Roosevelt to silence Mr. Davis. 
I cannot see, however, that the fa- 
mous lawyer in his criticism of the 
President makes a particularly pow- 
erful case. He says, for example, 
such ridiculous things as this: “As- 
suming that the gov- 


Mr. Morgan’s ernment may do 
Man Has anything it chooses 
His Say —a concession I for 


one am quite unwill- 
ing to make—I wonder why some 
advocate of decreased production 
has not proposed an alternative but 
even more certain method of abol- 
ishing farm surpluses. ‘Why not 
enact that no machinery whatever 
should be employed in agriculture 
except hand implements, a horse- 
drawn plow and drag harrow? 
True, that would put more corns, if 
possible, on the farmer’s hands and 
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would probably starve a large part 
of the urban population. But it 
would do away with surpluses all 
right and new occupations as farm 
laborers would be opened up to 
those of the unemployed who were 
not too much weakened by hunger 
to reach it.” 

And he seems to be obsessed, like 
so many others, with the dread of a 
dictatorship. He wants to know, 
“Who is to sit in the driver’s seat 
and hold the reins and whip? And 
the answer,” he adds, “cannot be 
made in such vague collective terms 
as the State, the government or so- 
ciety, for these only move by hu- 
man hands. Who are the men, gen- 
tlemen, that you would set to rule 
over us?” 

Also he has fears for the Consti- 
tution: “I am not aware of any pro- 
vision in our fundamental laws 
that gives any power whatever to 
limit the right of any man to carry 
on the business of farming to any 
extent he chooses, unless indeed in 
time of actual war. But the thrust 
of this proposed regimentation goes 
even deeper than that. It threatens, 
if it does not seek, to destroy that 
personal liberty which Americans 
of past and present days have been 
taught hitherto to hold as the most 
precious of earthly possessions.” 

A member of Congress went fur- 
ther than Mr. Davis. He not only 
doubted but rejected the right of 
“any power whatever to limit the 
right of any man to carry on the 
business of farming to any extent 
he chooses.” He advised the farm- 
ers to go ahead, in spite of the 
government and to plant as much 
as they will. Being charged with 
having given that advice, he said 
that he gloried in having done 
so and virtually demanded to know 
what any one dared do about it. 
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Nothing has been done. Obviously 
all these words and deeds would be 
impossible under a genuine dic- 
tatorship. We have not yet been 
deprived of free speech. The ex- 
periment of American democracy is 
not yet at an end. 


ERMIT me to introduce only one 
more witness of the freedom 
enjoyed by the citizen in America 
to criticize his government and his 
president. This time I allege not 
an editor of a powerful newspaper, 
not a leading lawyer speaking the 
sentiment of the financial oligarchy, 
but a common citizen who writes to 
his newspaper, the New York Sun, 
as follows: 

“The N.R.A. is unconstitutional: 
Its enforcement is by duress: its 
provisions and the 
mode of its applica- 
tion debauch and de- 
stroy our American 
concept of contract and property 
rights. 

“The Federal government has ab- 
solutely no authority to say to a 
merchant in New York City doing 
business wholly there what he shall 
do as to the persons he employs, 
their number, their wages, their 
hours or the termination of their 
employment; nor as to the goods he 
deals in, the price he pays or the 
price he sells them for. Congress 
not only has no right to tell the 
New York merchant what to do; it 
has no right to tell the President he 
can tell the New York merchant 
what to do.” 

There is more, much more of such 
outspoken language in this long let- 
ter to the Editor of The Sun, but I 
think I have given enough to show 
the freedom with which a citizen 
may talk back to his President. 
This, I think, is all to the good. It 


Also Mr. Pro 
Bono Publico 


goes to show that Mr. Roosevelt is 
no Cesar, no Mussolini, and most - 
decidedly no Hitler. 


ND now as to the constitution- 
ality of all the emergency 
measures. It may be bold of me— 
so bold as to be ridiculous—to ven- 
ture so much as an opinion upon 
that point, especially when so great 
a lawyer as John W. Davis seems 
to suspect that what the Pres- 
ident is doing is unconstitutional 
and when a _ recognized expert 
in constitutional law, like James 
M. Beck, repeatedly says so in 
the public press. But I wonder 
if there is no sense at all in my 
amateur opinion that whatever be 
the letter of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, in an emergency nothing is un- 
constitutional in a higher and 
broader sense which is in accord- 
ance with the mind of the people? 
After all, a law or a book of laws is 
not a self-existent thing. The Con- 
stitution is created by the people, 
and if the people at large tell the 
President that in this crisis, this 
life-or-death emergency he may go 
ahead and do what he thinks best, 
I do not see how either he or they 
are doing anything 


morally or legally The Consti- 
wrong. The Consti- tution and 
tution is nothing the N.R.A. 


more or less than 

the written will of the people. But 
if the people express their will out- 
side the Constitution, beyond the 
Constitution, or even against the 
Constitution, it seems to me that in 
a democracy the will of the people 
must prevail. When the people get 
time, they will, if necessary, amend 
the Constitution. But they have not 
yet had time to incorporate the 
N.R.A. into the Constitution. Per- 
haps they will not care to do so. The 
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President himself has said repeat- 
edly that the present provisions of 
the National Recovery Act are an 
experiment and we shan’t amend the 
Constitution with an experiment. 
When the experiment has been tried, 
modified, adapted to our needs, then 
it will be time enough to make it in- 
to a law. But until that time, it 
seems to me the President may go 
ahead on the mandate of the people. 
If at any time Mr. Roosevelt loses 
the good will of the people at large 
(not of a small clique here or there 
in this or that section; not of pro- 
fessional politicians waiting eager- 
ly to pounce upon a mistake), if the 
President gets out of 


The People step with the major- 
Are the ity of the people so 
Constitution that he can no long- 


er claim to have 
their mandate, he will have to give 
over the present experiment and try 
another one. But so long as the 
people at large are content to have 
him try this one, I think we need 
not scruple about the strict legality 
of the N.R.A. 

I say I am no lawyer. But of 
necessity I have read a little theol- 
ogy, and in theology I find a state- 
ment—a maxim—which I think has 
some bearing upon this question. 
We have a saying, “Sacramenta 
propter homines,” the Sacraments 
were made for man, not man for the 
Sacraments. Likewise, we say, Ec- 
clesia propter homines, the Church 
was made for man, not man for the 
Church. If certain rules or regula- 
tions about the reception of the Sac- 
raments, rules not essential to the 
essence of the Sacraments, or if 
some laws of the Church, laws made 
by man and not by God, seem to 
stand in the way of the spiritual 
welfare of the individual, those 
rules or laws may in certain cases 
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be suspended. Yet we consider our 
Sacraments and our Church very 
holy. A_ constitution cannot be 
more sacred than a sacrament. I 
don’t suppose that any American 
thinks the Constitution sacrosanct, 
divinely inspired in each and every 
one of its clauses, so that not one 
iota, not one jot or tittle of it may 
be ignored. We venerate the Con- 
stitution, but we need not idolize it. 
It would be superstitious to hold 
the Constitution immutable like 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
which had to be observed even 
though observing them violated 
both justice and equity. If the Sac- 
raments are for man, and the 
Church is for man, surely the Con- 
stitution is for man—and not man 
for the Constitution. 

There is another maxim known 
to lawyers and moralists, “Summa 
lex summa injuria,” “The highest 
law may be the greatest injustice.” 
Now if the actual letter of the Con- 
stitution stands in the way of na- 
tional recovery, or even of a reason- 
able experiment looking to national 
recovery, the Constitution, though 
the highest law, would work injus- 
tice to the citizen. 


HAVE mentioned James M. Beck. 
He is usually recognized as the 
leader of the defenders of the Con- 
stitution against the N.R.A. He was 
formerly solicitor general and as- 
sistant attorney general of the 
United States. Like many others, 
but with more authority than most 
of them, he has challenged General 
Johnson to defend his actions in the 
light of the letter of the Constitu- 
tion. The above-mentioned citizen 
who wrote to The Sun declares with 
a touch of humor, “General John- 
son meets James M. Beck’s chal- 
lenge that the law is unconstitu- 




















tional by speaking of the Ten Com- 
mandments, and the Blue Eagle and 
Richard the Lion Hearted. The 
trouble is that none of these is in 
the Federal Constitution.” Well— 
we may grant that the Blue Eagle is 
not there and that Richard is not 
mentioned by name, but the Ten 
Commandments or at least some of 
them are in the Constitution. They 

are hidden perhaps, 


The Com- implicit, but they 
mandments are there. If they 
in the are not, the Consti- 
Constitution tution is less author- 


itative than we have 
thought it. There is divine backing 
for that human document. Not that 
it is divinely revealed, or directly in- 
spired by God. But God is in that 
Constitution, even though He, like 
Richard, is not named. For “the 
voice of the people is the voice of 
God.” That old adage needs expla- 
nation, of course, like every other 
epigrammatic utterance, but its sub- 
stantial meaning is evident and true. 
The voice of the people, crystallized 
into the law of the land has the au- 
thority of God for, as the Scriptures 
tell us, the laws of the land binds in 
conscience. But the voice of the 
people as we have seen is not al- 
ways recorded in a document. Yet 
the voice of the people, written or 
unwritten, is the law of the land. 
In other words, the Constitution is 
not supreme any more than it is 
sacrosanct. The people—the whole 
people—are above the Constitution. 
If the people as a whole are in favor 
of the N.R.A. it really doesn’t matter 
very much whether the Constitu- 
tion is for or against the N.R.A. 


OFFER these reflections with 
genuine modesty, well aware 
that my little incursion into the 
question of the legality of the Roose- 
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velt program may seem ridiculous 
in the eyes of constitutional law- 
yers. I am prepared to be told that 
my opinion that the will of the peo- 
ple written or unwritten is the 
equivalent of law is absurd. But 
let us not get permanently away 
from the question with which we 
commenced: the question as to 
whether the American people and 
their congress have abdicated in fa- 
vor of a dictator. The supposition 
is demonstrably untrue. There is 
no reason for alarm. Watchfulness. 
Care. Deliberation. Jealousy of our 
God-given rights. But no alarm. 
At least not yet. If Mr. Roosevelt 
gets out of touch with the people, 
they will let him know, as they let 
Mr. Hoover know. But meanwhile 
the President is justified in saying, 
as he did in his speech on the 
anniversary of his inauguration, 
“The situation in March, 1933, was 
so serious all along the line that 
remedies had to be applied to every 
phase of the illness. The objective 
was, as you know, to apply these 
remedies in the American way and 
not to copy those which are being 
tried in other countries which do 
not live under the same form of 
democratic government as ours. I 
am always a little amused and per- 
haps at times a little saddened—and 
I think the American people feel 
the same way—by those few writ- 
ers and speakers who proclaim tear- 
fully either that we are now com- 
mitted to communism and collectiv- 
ism or that we have adopted fascism 
and a dictatorship.” 


NE writer—to me he seems 
more capable than any I have 
hitherto mentioned—Abraham Ep- 
stein in Current History for March, 
asks the question: “Is it a New 
Deal?” He answers that the Roose- 














veltian policies not only are not rad- 
ical, but that they are not radical 
enough. The N.R.A., for example, 
aimed to raise wages. But “since 
the codes did not abolish the em- 
ployer’s right to hire and fire, he 
was able either to dismiss entirely 
his more expensive help or to rehire 
them later at wages more nearly ap- 
proaching the minimum.” In conse- 
quence “there is no conclusive evi- 
dence whatsoever that the N.R.A. 
program of minimum wages, with 
its unwieldy mechanisms for en- 
forcement, has actually resulted in 
increasing labor’s total purchasing 
power. The contrary is more like- 
ly to be true.” 

So much for wage raising. As 
for price raising: “the N.R.A. set to 
work agencies for price-raising, 
though no effective control of prices 
was contemplated except by a con- 
sumers’ board animated by picus 
hopes. Thus, if prices increase only 
in proportion to the rise in total 
wages, the public, despite the stu- 
pendous effort, has not achieved a 
single additional penny in true pur- 
chasing power. No radicalism is in- 
volved in this plan.” 

The C.W.A., Mr. Epstein finds 
particularly futile. He says it “in- 
volves nothing radically new. On 
the contrary, it follows on a larger 
scale one of our oldest methods of 


relief. It is based 
One Sober upon the old belief, 
Critic despite long experi- 


ence to the contrary, 
that it is better to spend from two 
to three times as much money on 
unemployed persons for the sake 
of make-believe work than to grant 
them relief in a self-respecting man- 
ner at only half the price. . . . The 
foolish and useless projects which 
must inevitably be built by C.W.A. 
may remain as monuments to be 
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pointed to as examples of govern- 
mental folly and incompetence.” 

So he continues. His argument is 
weighty and demands consideration. 
But what interested me particularly 
in Mr. Epstein’s paper were certain 
paragraphs tending to show that 
the “causes of insecurity are deeply 
rooted in the very structure of our 
competitive society.” Even in the 
best times 3 or 4 million persons are 
without work. “Modern industry,” 
he says, “requires a standing army 
of unemployed.” And furthermore, 
“Every year over 3,000,000 workers 
are deprived of their regular wages 
for short or long periods through 
industrial accidents. Each day finds 
from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 people 
incapable of earning their living be- 
cause of sickness. Several million 
old people are prevented from earn- 
ing an independent livelihood, either 
because of physical or mental in- 
capacity, or merely because no one 
would give them a job.” 

And he declares that “alternate 
periods of seeming prosperity and 
deplorable depression, with all the 
distress and insecurity which these 
entail, are of the very flesh and 
blood of our modern industrial or- 
ganism.” 

Evidently, here is the larger prob- 
lem which will cry for solution after 
we get out of our immediate pre- 
dicament. We may have to abandon 
certain essential features of the 
capitalistic system. If so, it will not 
be Mr. Roosevelt’s fault, but the 
fault of a number—too large a num- 
ber—of capitalists. If in the process 
the Constitution suffers change, that 
calamity also—if it be a calamity— 
will be justly charged not to the 
President but to the malefactors of 
great wealth who cared nothing for 
the Constitution until they had 
ruined it. 








CHINESE SPRING 


By Mary IRENE WoopRUFF 


OOLNESS, remoteness, and diamond-clear light; 
The tingling, blade-keen air like wine. 
Startling, close-standing mountains stained with the rising sun, 
Like a glory of crimson banners. 
Murmurous ripple of the wind’s first breath 
In the somber boughs of the funeral pines. 
The unbearably sweet, thin notes of a flute 
Beyond the high wall guarding Heaven’s Well. 
Plumes of acrid blue wood-smoke, tenuous as chiffon 
Sway above the curved-roofed houses. 
This is China in the dawning; 
This is China in the Spring. 


Heady, haunting scent of sun-drenched lilacs in Legation compounds; 
Hot fragrance of the immortal, life-giving bare brown earth. 

Tiny donkeys with lightly tapping hoofs pass beneath the stone p’ai-lou. 
High-pitched chatter of blue-clad coolies with swinging shoulder-poles; 
And their simple, ready, childlike laughter. 

Soft drumming of felt-shod feet along the cobbled streets. 

Immemorial, unforgettable smells cluster thickest at mid-day. 

This is China at the noon-tide; 

This is China in the Spring. 


Fantastic black plum branches stenciled against the turquoise sky; 
Green, gold, violet, peach, and opalescent clouds 

Banked like multi-colored down on the far horizon. 

A spreading pool of liquid, molten gold in the heavens; 

An exquisite sense of the ultimate splendor; 

Then the pale glitter of the first glimmering stars. 

A flight of pigeons wearing the music-making pipes upon their wings, 
Go wheeling out over the sheltering purple hills. 

Somewhere in the hush of mysterious dusk, 

The brazen clash and silver tinkle of the temple gong and bells. 
This is China in the evening; 

This is China in the Spring. 
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By THEODORE MAYNARD 


ET me make two preliminary 
remarks. The first is that I 
know Henry Mencken and have a 
great respect and liking for him. 
Therefore perhaps I write with a 
bias in his favor, though it should 
be said that I respected him long 
before I knew him. The second re- 
mark is that I do not propose of- 
fering here a general discussion of 
the life and miracles of the Sage of 
Baltimore, or even of his literary 
work as a whole. My concern is pri- 
marily with his editorship of The 
American Mercury. 

Of his early work on Baltimore 
newspapers, or on The Smart Set 
from 1908-23, I do not know enough 
to speak with any competence, 
though I am aware that this should 
be considered in any final estimate 
of Mencken. But as nothing so am- 
bitious as such an estimate is to be 
attempted, there is hardly any need 
for an apology. And, after all, The 
. Smart Set was conducted in a mood 
of sardonic cynicism, the trashy 
stories being offered to what Menck- 
en loves to call the “booboisie,” and 
the mordant criticism (which was 
the real purpose of the magazine) 
to what some people, but never 
Mencken himself, love to call the 
“intelligentsia.” It was in The 
American Mercury that Mencken 
really set up a pulpit from which 
he could address the country. So 
distinctive a thing did he make of 
it that it is difficult to conceive of it 
without him. We may get a very 
good magazine from Mr. Hazlitt, 
but it is bound to be a different 
magazine under the old name. I 


wish it all success, but the terms 
“Mencken” and “Mercury” will re- 
main always inseparable in my 
mind. I shed a few tears of regret 
before continuing. : 


In January, 1924, the first num- 
ber of The American Mercury ap- 
peared under the editorship of H. L. 
Mencken and George Jean Nathan. 
All the characteristic features of the 
magazine had been carefully 
thought out, so that during ten 
years it has received practically no 
modification. From the beginning 
it was a smashing success, the first 
issue having to be printed twice. In 
fact, its success was greater at the 
start than later on. The depression 
caused sales to drop off; but even 
had the Coolidge boom kept up, The 
Mercury would probably have de- 
clined somewhat. Mencken had 
done his work so thoroughly that 
everybody who had read the early 
issues had a pretty good inkling as 
to what would be in the later ones. 
He had thumped his point home so 
well that there was no longer much 
need of doing any thumping at all. 
Yet I am reliably informed that The 
Mercury was almost alone among 
magazines of its class in the fact 
that it ended 1933 with a profit. 

From the start it was Mencken’s 
magazine. He had, indeed, stipu- 
lated that Nathan should be asso- 
ciated with him; but it was plain 
that the association was merely 
nominal. There were for some time 
joint “Clinical Notes” (mainly writ- 
ten by Nathan), and some pages of 
dramatic criticism, wholly written 




















by him. But ‘jit is clear that his 
function was that of an advisory 
contributor. After the first year it 
was announced as such, and even- 
tually he retired altogether. It is no 
reflection upon him to say that he 
never really fitted into The Mercury. 
His keen intelligence takes little in- 
terest in the turbulent life of the 
world, though nobody could make 
more bitingly satirical comments 
upon some of its more superficial 
aspects. In politics he has no inter- 
est whatsoever. As Mencken once 
said of him, he probably could not 
name the Vice-President of the 
United States. Without precisely 
living in an ivory tower, his life is 
mainly spent in the theater. 

But Mencken’s preoccupation was 
with the whole of American life, 
though his riotous taste in humor 
led him to prefer its gaudier mani- 
festations. His gusto at first sight 
leaves one with the impression that 
he was willing to gobble everything 
down without discrimination. But 
with that gusto goes a delicate epi- 
cureanism: none of his cannibal 
banquets is quite complete without 
a Methodist bishop or a dry senator 
to grace the board. These were his 
larks’ wings and _ nightingales’ 
tongues. On the other hand, those 
Anti-Saloon League ecclesiastics and 
politicians who thought of Mencken 
as a dreadful ogre who could be 
satisfied with nothing except their 
raw flesh, were in error. He en- 
joyed morticians and beauticians 
and horticians almost as much. On 
lean days he would even tear a 
Lion limb from limb, and track a 
Shriner to the inmost recesses of his 
shrine. He has even been known to 
make do upon such coarse fare as 
insurance company executives, real- 
tors, publicity experts, shoe-sales- 
. men, radio-announcers, chiroprac- 
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tors and taxi-drivers, with a little 
juice squeezed out of the bones of 
bootleggers and baseball-players as 
a sauce. Not always could he roll ° 
upon his voluptuous tongue the 
blood of Y. M. C. A. secretaries or 
prohibition enforcement officers. 
No doubt Mencken is a monster, but 
only on holydays of obligation did 
he fasten his vampire teeth on a jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court or a 
founder of a new religion. 

Yet in spite of somewhat rowdy 
fun at times, The Mercury’s articles 
were almost always well-informed. 
Mencken saw to that. If he had a 
way of jazzing up the contributions 
to his magazine, he was also care- 
ful to check statements of fact. One 
may think his point of view warped, 
or dislike his style, but I cannot re- 
call where any of his critics convict- 
ed him of serious error. Never once 
has he been sued for libel, despite 
his years of outspoken controversy. 
The Mercury told us many things 
which we could not easily learn 
about elsewhere; and it was general- 
ly safe to rely upon what we were 
told. Despite his fondness for wild 
humor, Mencken has an extremely 
orderly mind, chock-full of practi- 
cality and common sense, and de- 
tests inaccuracy as much as any 
other form of slovenly inefficiency. 


The Mercury was above all else 
The American Mercury, and con- 
fined itself to life in this country. It 
never contained articles about hap- 
penings in Europe, unless they were 
concerned with the way Americans 
disported themselves in, say, Paris 
or Majorca. Even European books 
received scant attention, when they 
were noticed at all. 

Many Americans were very natu- 
rally indignant at some of the as- 
pects of the American scene that 
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were exposed, and at the irrever- 
ence with which many of their most 
cherished traditions were handled. 
As Mencken himself put it, he for 
years spilled ink “denouncing that 
hypocrisy that runs, like a hair in 
a hot dog, through the otherwise 
beautiful fabric of American life.” 
With loud scoffs he derided all the 
politicians and wowsers and mem- 
bers of Rotary who unctuously pro- 
claimed that their lives were dedi- 
cated to the social uplift. Take 
this, for instance, upon Rotary: 


“One hears of its spokesmen an- 
nouncing that Moses, or Homer, or 
St. Francis, or Martin Luther, or 
George Washington was the first 
Rotarian, and arguing gravely that, 
when the next war threatens, only 
Rotary will be able to stop it. The 
members of this party wear the club 
emblem as if it were the Garter, and 
spend a great deal of their time 
worrying over such things as the 
crime wave, necking in the high 
schools, the prevalence of adenoids, 
the doings of the League of Nations, 
and the conspiracy of the Bolshe- 
viki to seize the United States and 
put every Cadillac owner to the 
sword. They have a taste for 
rhetoric, and like to listen to 
speeches by men with Messages. 
The boys of the other party are less 
concerned about such high matters. 
When there is nothing better afoot 
they go to the weekly luncheons, 
gnaw their way through the chicken 
patties and green peas, blow a few 
spitballs across the table, sing a few 
songs, and then, when the speech- 
making begins, retire to the wash- 
room, talk a little business, and 
then prevail upon Fred or Charlie 
to tell the new one about Judd Gray 
and the chambermaid at Hornells- 
ville, N. Y.” 





No doubt Mencken would be the 
first to admit that Rotarians are a 
very harmless bunch of fellows. If 
he derided them, it was because 
they laid themselves wide open to 
the shafts of satire. He understood 
very well that by making them look 
absurd he would help to discredit 
all those other well-meaning but 
fatuous groups of people whose 
complacent good-nature tends to 
smother the spread of ideas. It was 
no good trying to argue with them; 
indeed there was nothing very much 
that one could argue about. The 
only thing that could be done was to 
try and laugh them out of existence. 

As these were the very people that 
the mass of Americans had been 
taught to admire and imitate, there 
was a good deal of bewilderment 
and indignation when they were at- 
tacked. Mencken was therefore de- 
nounced by them as being un- 
American, a dangerous radical, a 
Jew, the Teuton Blond Beast, an 
Anglophile, and what not. He 
laughed at the anger he aroused, 
kept (and later published) a scrap- 
book of the terms of abuse used 
against himself, and let fly another 
quiver of arrows—with devastating 
effect. There was no need for him 
even to take the trouble to defend 
himself against the charge of being 
un-American. Though a German in 
blood he has none of the marks of a 
German about him, unless it be a 
liking for beer and music and me- 
thodical industry. But so far from 
being ponderous or stodgy, his mind 
clicks to a hair-trigger, and his flow 
of ideas is fantastic and prolific 
rather than deep. It would be hard 
to find a more representative Ameri- 
can. However much he might make 
fun of American life and American 
institutions, one could not imagine 
him living anywhere except in 
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America, or having been produced 
by any country but America. He 
had nothing in common with those 
esthetic fellow-countrymen of his 
who, after a brief acquaintance with 
England or France, are never able 
to be happy again anywhere except 
abroad. When Mencken is asked 
why he does not clear out of the 
United States, since he holds the 
opinions he does, he answers very 
simply that it is because he would 
not for worlds miss the spectacle of 
rich absurdity provided for his en- 
tertainment here. That is his way 
of saying that he likes America too 
much to leave. He might add (but 
as he never will, I must do it for 
him) that he loves America too 
much to leave. He would warmly 
repudiate any suggestion that he 
stays for his country’s good. He 
loathes all reformers and up-lifters. 
But he is doing what he can to in- 
crease the dignity and honesty and 
charm of American life. No doubt 
he does relish to the full the antics 
of the people he derides; but were 
he merely the detached spectator he 
would at most sneer at them. His 
furious and boisterous propaganda 
at their expense would have no 
meaning, did he not hope to do his 
part in exterminating them as pests. 
It would be a sad day for him when 
the last of them perished; but upon 
his conscience there rests the in- 
exorable duty of working towards 
that day. 


If Mencken has, as his chief as- 
sets, humor and honesty and good 
sense, his chief deficiency would 
seem to be philosophical. Not that 
he is without a philosophy, but it 
does not strike one as being very 
important. Thousands will laugh 
and cheer when he goes on the war- 
path against the Babbitts, where 


hardly one will listen when he be- 
gins to expound his system. He 
may be said to have a huge follow- 
ing, but no disciples. As Ernest 
Boyd says in his book on Mencken, 
he has had “a Nietzschean educa- 
tion, and he is loyal to his old 
teacher, but his philosophy of life 
and art has little of Nietzsche in 
it, and their points of contact are 
probably fewer than their points of 
divergence. Their one fundamental 
point of agreement is their rejec- 
tion of Christianity and democracy.” 
Even if we are to take the some- 
what sportive In Defense of Women 
(thoroughly repudiated by Mencken 
in practice since his marriage) as 
owing something to Nietzsche, it 
would still be true that Mencken 
is a Nietzschean in a Pickwickian 
sense. Even where the views of the 
two philosophers coincide—that is 
concerning Christianity and de- 
mocracy—the coincidence is far 
from perfect. With little of Nietz- 
sche’s bitter rancor, Mencken at- 
tacks a corrupt congressman rather 
than the philosophical idea of de- 
mocracy; Elmer Gantry rather than 
Christianity. A believer in Christi- 
anity and democracy must not only 
approve of all this, but the more sin- 
cere his conviction, the stronger 
must be his approval. In the speci- 
fic case Mencken is nearly always 
right; his general principle may be 
unsound, but is of little consequence 
one way or the other. 

I must confess having always 
been mildly amused at Mencken’s 
announcing himself as an aristocrat. 
For he is the most sociable and ac- 
cessible of mortals, without a parti- 
cle of “side,” a good mixer, posi- 
tively exuding bonhomie. Now I 
am aware that a real aristocrat has 
no need to cultivate an icy aloof- 
ness. In fact that is generally the 
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mark of the parvenu. But the easy 
and affable manners of the aristo- 
crat will have also at all times a 
touch of distinction. Mencken, on 
the other hand, is thoroughly 
bourgeois, though in the best sense: 
cheerful, sturdy, independent, com- 
fortable. I do not question the sin- 
cerity of his aristocratic principle. 
But I recall another, and a far more 
fierce, upholder of that principle: 
Coventry Patmore. He was all that 
Mencken is not: arrogant, intoler- 
ant, but quite content to let the 
world go to the devil in its own way. 
If I am obliged to applaud his 
greater consistency, I confess that 
I much prefer Mencken’s “aristo- 
cracy” on all other grounds. 

Mencken’s political theory boils 
down to this: that there should be 
honesty and competence in politics, 
and that under the parliamentary 
system we rarely get either. Both 
points may be admitted by the firm- 
est believer in democracy. But it 
must be immediately added that the 
aristocratic system offers no better 
guarantee of our obtaining them, if 
as good a one. All that a man of 
intelligence and public spirit can be 
expected to do is to expose chi- 
canery and stupidity wherever they 
appear. This Mencken always does. 
His practice being what it is, his 
political theory may be whatever he 
chooses to call it. 

Moreover, Mencken, being the 
man he is, does not stop to argue 
with anyone of whom he disap- 
proves. He takes a battle-ax, and 
tries to split his enemy’s skull— 
which, after all, is the most effec- 
tive method of controversy. He is 
deterred by no feelings for exalted 
personages, or by any concessions 
to respectability. Presidents Hard- 
ing, Coolidge and Hoover were each 
in turn served in much the same 





way; and, though at the time many 
people thought Mencken was using 
almost blaspheruous language, it 
would seem that the country has 
come very generally to share his 
opinions of its former heroes. Take 
this from an editorial written in 
1930: 


“It is very hard to understand 
such a man. By what standard of 
values does he judge himself? 
What is his honest verdict when he 
looks into his shaving-glass of a 
morning? The Presidency is in his 
hands, and there is nothing higher 
for him to look for in this world. 
One would naturally expect a man 
in that situation to give some 
thought to the essential decencies— 
to devote himself to making sure, 
not of his immediate benefit, but of 
his ultimate reputation. But Dr. 
Hoover seems either unwilling or 
unable to take that view. He pre- 
fers to go on as he came in—playing 
shabby politics, consorting with 
creatures from the abyss, contribut- 
ing his miserable mite to the de- 
struction of free government among 
us.” 


It should be remembered that 
when he wrote this (and indeed on 
the very eve of the 1932 election), 
Mencken believed that Mr. Hoover’s 
reélection was certain. But he was 
determined that it should not oc- 
cur without his protest. It should 
be remembered also that this 
comes, not from a wild radical—for 
Mencken is one of the few “rugged 
individualists” left among us—not 
from a Socialist, but from the re- 
verse of one. Though in Mr. Roose- 
velt he has found a President whom 
he can respect, he has indicated 
clearly his disapproval of the poli- 
cies of the present administration. 

















What it all comes to is this: 
Mencken makes no pretense to be- 
ing a “constructive critic.” He is 
purely destructive, but is, as such, 
decidedly beneficial to society. Con- 
trary to what is generally held con- 
cerning a destructive critic, I can- 
not see that he is obliged to have 
something better to put in the place 
of the evil thing he would destroy. 
By sitting down to write a perfect 
constitution for future generations, 
he would give the scoundrels he was 
out to attack every chance to es- 
cape, or, perhaps, even to go, still 
secure in place and profit, to their 
graves. 

The criticism I have offered of 
Mencken’s political philosophy— 
that it is valuable only when it 
tackles specific cases—I should be 
equally prepared to make regarding 
his animadversions upon religion. 

In 1930 his Treatise on the Gods 
appeared. The book is written in a 
sober style—as though to ward off 
the possibility of any charge of bru- 
tal iconoclasm — and perhaps for 
that reason is very dull, quite the 
dullest thing Mencken has ever pro- 
duced. His object, he says, “may 
be roughly described as one of 
amiable skepticism. I am quite de- 
void of the religious impulse, and 
have no belief in any of the current 
theologies. But neither have I any 
active antipathy to them, save, of 
course, in so far as they ordain the 
harassing of persons who do not be- 
lieve in them.” That is a reason- 
able position to take up, and it must 
be admitted that Mencken writes 
his Treatise with moderation and 
fairness, even holding himself in 
leash against his old enemies the 
Baptists and Methodists. But the 
service he has done to religion 
(which, in my estimation is con- 
siderable) was in the smiting of re- 
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ligious humbug and intolerance. He 
is at his weakest when he attempts 
to systematize his unbelief. 

Just as I believe that criticism, 
however severe, of those in high po- 
litical position, can do nothing but 
good when it is well founded, so I 
hold the same thing of religious 
criticism. It is upon the basis of 
powerfully argued objections to the 
various articles of the Faith that St. 
Thomas Aquinas builds up the edi- 
fice of the Summa Theologica. 
There can be no firm faith until 
those objections have been met. 
And while naturally I should not 
force immature minds to consider 
a powerfully argued case against re- 
ligion, I should not think a mind 
mature that had not weighed that 
case. It is in this way that a theo- 
logian is formed. 

Furthermore, putting theology 
out of the discussion, it is good for 
every religious body (including 
Catholics) to be criticized, on the 
ground of the methods they em- 
ploy, their ecclesiastical or personal 
manners, their educational stand- 
ing, or their I. Q. Upon the whole 
Mencken has let Catholics down 
very lightly, and what criticism he 
has made of us has, as a rule, been 
deserved. But were I a Methodist 
(and intelligent) I think that, how- 
ever much the lash laid by him 
upon Methodist backs might smart, 
I should be grateful, and try to cor- 
rect my behavior, if for no other 
reason than that of avoiding the 
lash in future. I am speaking, of 
course, only of fair criticism; un- 
fair criticism I should resent. 

To what extent Mencken’s criti- 
cism of certain Protestant sects has 
been fair, and to what extent un- 
fair, I must leave those sects them- 
selves to determine. But there can 
be no doubt whatever that, however 
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noble the motive may have been, 
this country has lain under the 
harrow of the Anti-Saloon League, 
and that this was a machine of out- 
rageous religious tyranny. There 
can be no doubt that American 
Catholics have suffered from in- 
tolerance and bigotry, deliberately 
directed against them by the same 
ecclesiastical groups who ran the 
Anti-Saloon League. On this score 
Catholics are deeply indebted to 
Mencken. He has done valiantly in 
helping {o discredit our bitterest 
enemies. un Awe omMithe - 

But it is not merely Bécause 
Mencken has been the enemy of 
those groups from which we have 
suffered most, that Catholics owe 
him a debt of gratitude. His 
friendly feelings towards us are 
shown in more positive ways. His 
references to the Church are kindly 
and respectful, because, as he says, 
“It is manifestly more honest, in- 
telligent and urbane than any of the 
dominant Protestant sects.” Now 
and then, it is true, he has pilloried 
Catholics in “Americana”; but only 
rarely has this happened. I recall 
one such case. A Catholic family in 
New Jersey while eating a dessert 
of Jello, found that the fragments 
left upon one of the plates re- 
sembled a statue of the Little 
Flower. The miraculously formed 
statue was exhibited to their pious 
(and moronic) neighbors. Well, 
I believe such assininity ought to be 
ridiculed. There are fools among 
Catholics, as among other people. 
Whether it is because Catholics 
more rarely make fools of them- 
selves than, say, Baptists, which I 
hope is the reason, or whether it is 
because Mencken has a more friend- 
ly feeling for Catholics, it is cer- 
tainly true that they have no reason 
to complain of their treatment at 
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his hands. There is no human like- 
lihood of his ever becoming a Cath- 
olic. Nevertheless Catholics have 
received a good deal of aid and com- 
fort from him. 


But if Mencken had never said a 
word in our favor, his strenuous 
fight against cant and sentimen- 
tality and humbug, by clearing the 
air, tends to our advantage. With 
the battle over literary censorship 
the Church officially has no concern. 
We have our own Index, which is 
designed primarily as a_ barrier 
against the dissemination of heresy. 
The individual conscience has to be 
the guide with regard to works 
stained with pornography. 

When the law steps in at this 
point the question becomes hope- 
lessly confused. All Catholics of 
course hold that works likely to 
have an immoral effect should be 
neither written nor read; and some 
Catholics have supported their sup- 
pression by the State. The result is 
merely that works which may not 
be sent through the mails, may be 
sent by express. Furthermore it 
would seem to be impossible for the 
law to decide intelligently as to 
what works are immoral. I take a 
case in point. James Joyce’s 
Ulysses has until recently been 
banned. Now that enormous work 
has sections in which the limit of 
obscenity is reached, in the sense of 
Joyce’s using all the nine unprint- 
able Anglo-Saxon monosyllables. 
Nevertheless Ulysses is about as far 
as anything could be from an incite- 
ment to sin. On the other hand 
books of all kinds which assume the 
right to adultery and the rectitude 
of abortion are freely circulated. 

I am aware that I am not making 
an adequate discussion of the cen- 
sorship. All I am trying to main- 
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tain is that there are practical as 
well as theoretical difficulties in its 
way, so that a protest against Com- 
stockery is both valid and valuable. 
While Mencken has fought against 
the censorship, he is not obsessed 
on the subject, and The Mercury has 
been very harmless in the nature of 
its contributions. Even the attempt, 
some years ago, to suppress an 
issue of The Mercury in Boston be- 
cause of a story it contained, re- 
sulted, after Mencken went there to 
force his arrest, in his acquittal, 
and in the death of the local Com- 
stock shortly after from chagrin. 
The story was a mild affair. 

Mencken’s literary criticism has 
really been directed against explod- 
ing every form of hokum. The 
man, being perfectly honest and 
forthright, has a keen sense of the 
possession or lack of these qualities 
in other people. He has been all in 
favor of vigorous writing by people 
who have something to say, and 
against, as he says in The American 
Language, “the typical literary 
product of the country . . . a refined 
essay in The Atlantic Monthly man- 
ner, perhaps gently jocose but never 
rough.” 

Against the whole tribe of pro- 
fessors he has waged unceasing 
war. Of one of these gentlemen he 
says that he “devotes a chapter to 
proving that ‘of the 10,565 lines of 
Paradise Lost 670, or 6.3 per cent, 
contain each two or more accentu- 
ated alliterating vowels,’ another to 
proving that in such word-groups 
as rough and ready, 68 per cent put 
the monosyllable first and the dis- 
syllable second, and 42 per cent put 
the dissyllable first and the mono- 
syllable second.”* 


iMencken’s division of percentages would 
seem to indicate that he does not always add 
correctly. But the miscalculation may be that 
of the professor quoted. 


Experimental psychology is treat- 
ed just as savagely. Here is a sam- 
ple: 


“Lately I was reading the elabor- 
ate report of a professor who ex- 
hibited ‘a set of French photographs 
of a pornographic nature’ to twenty 
or thirty subjects, including two 
young women and a boy, and then 
solemnly photographed and meas- 
ured their grimaces. That done, he 
read to them ‘several of the most 
pornographic case histories from 
Ellis’ Psychology of Sex.’ Then he 
shoved their hands into buckets 
containing live frogs. Then he or- 
dered them to cut off the heads of 
rats with butcher knives. To what 
end are such puerile obscenities? 
Who was in any doubt that the gals 
would jump when their hands 
touched the frogs, that they would 
shrink from butchering the rats, 
that the French photographs would 
make them blush and giggle? Yet 
American psychological literature 
is made up very largely of just such 
tosh and bosh.” 


A great day for him was when, 
in 1925, Boni and Liveright pub- 
lished a novel by a Baptist minister. 
Mencken’s long review of it was 
screamingly funny, but is too long 
to quote. Here, however, is the 
knock-out blow: 


“Dr. Dixon is a Baptist clergy- 
man. The Baptists are not com- 
monly regarded as artists. One 
hears of them chiefly as engaged in 
non-esthetic or anti-zesthetic enter- 
prises—ducking one another in 
horse-ponds, scaring the darkeys at 
revivals, acting as stool-pigeons for 
Prohibition agents, denouncing the 
theater and the dance, marching 
with the Klan. But here is one who 
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has felt the sweet kiss of beauty; 
here is a Baptist who can dream.” 


Since Dr. Dixon’s preposterous 
novel was rather easy game, it 
should be said that Mencken does 
not hesitate to take the button off 
the foils with writers like H. G. 
Wells, Arnold Bennett, Stuart Sher- 
man and Paul Elmer More. Nor do 
his friends escape when they write 
nonsense, as may be seen by his re- 
views of Edgar Lee Masters’ Mirage 
and Sinclair Lewis’s Ann Vickers. 
Here is criticism that is always as- 
tringent and bracing. The only 
serious defects I can find in it are 
a comparative failure to appreciate 
delicate shades of meaning in prose, 
and a suspicion of poetry. Yet he 
reads verse, though he regards it as 
nothing but charming lying; and 
his first book was in verse. Much 
of it is not at all bad (though 
Mencken has since completely re- 
pudiated it) being ingenious and 
well-constructed. One might de- 
scribe it (by slightly altering a line 
of Belloc’s) as 


Much in the style of Kipling, 
only worse. 


This attempt, never since then re- 
newed, at the writing of verse proves 
that Mencken, whatever else he is, 
is not a poet. 

But we cannot expect everything. 
If Mencken’s mind lacks sensitive- 
ness, he makes up for it by his grip 
upon actuality, his coarse refresh- 
ing common sense. And he writes 
in a style which, if heavily loaded 
with slang, is for that reason all the 
more pungent. There is never any 
doubt about what it is that he is 
trying to say, or his complete ability 
to say it. Masculine, sinewy and 
lucid—we must put him, despite 


important differences, with Swift 
and Cobbett. All three are earth- 
bound, but all three make a virtue 
of their limitations. 

It is a question whether any of 
Mencken’s work is likely to survive. 
So essentially journalistic is it, that 
I must confess that (despite the 
pleasure I always take in his writ- 
ing when I first read it) I find it 
hard to go back to it. The effect is 
immediate, not lasting. Probably 
of all men who have ever written, 
Mencken is least concerned with the 
judgment of posterity. It is suffi- 
cient for his purpose that he can 
arrest the attention of his contem- 
pories, if only for a fleeting instant. 
This is writing thrown out because 
of the urgent spur of the occasion, 
and may be considered as merely 
printed conversation. His talk is in 
exactly the same vein, rapid-fire, ex- 
plosive, humorous. We should take 
what he writes in the same way, as 
the expression of what he means at 
the moment, but about which he 
may change his mind, and which in 
any case is not to be taken too 
literally. He should be allowed a 
little leeway for the play of fancy. 
At the same time his sincerity 
should be acknowledged: we must 
not confound seriousness and so- 
lemnity. 


The man, upon a first personal 
acquaintance, may surprise, and yet 
he and his work constitute a single 
entity. However cruel some of his 
criticism seems, it all springs from 
his honesty. Here is a man kindly 
and courteous, who, though he talks 
exuberantly, is quite willing to lis- 
ten to what other people may have 
to say, however dull it may be. This 
pitiless foe of Babbittry is unmasked 
as a man full of all the common and 
commonplace virtues. There is 
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about him nothing of the zsthete. 
Literary men do not often look the 
part, yet few of them look less like 
it than Mencken. A man of his 
somewhat squat stocky figure, and 
large round face suggests the pro- 
prietor of a thriving delicatessen 
store. His ties look as though they 
had been picked in a hurry from the 
fifty cent bargain counter. He is 
the very embodiment of normality. 

His cordiality puts one instantly 
at ease. Nobody can meet him and 
not like him, and his amiability is 
so great that when, after having 
fought a man upon paper for years, 
Mencken encounters him in the 
flesh, his sociability has a way of 
overcoming his aversion. 

The first time I met him was 
shortly after his marriage. It was 
entertaining to see how tremend- 
ously he was enjoying being mar- 
ried, and to notice the attitude of 
his young wife towards her cele- 
brated husband. She looked at him 
with the eye a mother would cast 
upon a precociously clever urchin, 
admiration and indulgence mingled 
together. 

At lunch he ate voraciously of a 
Southern dish, the recipe for which 
he had got, so he told me, from Carl 
Van Vechten. And it pleased him 
that I enjoyed my food, and took a 
second and third helping. He 
apologized that he was at the mo- 
ment out of beer—for he is vain of 
his prowess as a brewer—but, as a 
bottle of wine was produced, I was 
content to forego even the best Vol- 
stead-era home-brew. Then he 
said, “Maynard, look behind you! 
That was a wedding-present from 
my brother.” It was a picture six 
feet by four that must once have 
hung in a saloon, and it showed a 
brewery going full blast. 


Some time afterwards, G. K. 


Chesterton told me how his host in 
New York had written to Mencken, 
in the hope of bringing the two men 
together. Mencken had replied, “I 
am very sorry I cannot go to meet 
Chesterton. For I have long cher- 
ished an ambition to take him out 
and make him drunk, and then 
hand him over to the police while 
he was in that condition, to the 
shame of Holy Mother Church.” 

I told Mencken afterwards of 
Chesterton’s comment, “Why, I 
could put Mencken under the table 
any day!” “Yes,” said Mencken, 
”IT suppose he could.” 


What he will do now that he has 
left The Mercury, I do not know. A 
treatise on morals is in preparation, 
and this, I think, is likely to be bet- 
ter than his excursion into theology. 
But it is not likely to contain any- 
thing new. His work is completed. 
His plea that no magazine should 
keep an editor for more than ten 
years, can be only a way of his ad- 
mitting that he has said what he 
had to say, that there is no more to 
say. The American Mercury has 
fulfilled its destiny. 

For several years past it had 
grown steadily less interesting. Not 
that the actual value of its contents 
declined; but subjects suitable for 
treatment in its pages were growing 
fewer. Even “Americana” was less 
funny than in the days of yore. 
Was it that Revivalists and Ro- 
tarians had, because of the Mercury 
lash, become more circumspect in 
their behavior? Whatever the rea- 
son, the crop of absurdity was thin- 
ning. And as Burton Rascoe has 
said of Mencken, he is now in the 
unhappy position of a born dis- 
putant who finds no one to disagree 
with him. 

But if he has been a little too suc- 
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cessful, the country should still be 
grateful to him. It is a better place 
to live in now (despite the depres- 
sion) than it was in the old boom 
days. And while it would be fan- 
tastic to suggest that the higher 
level of intelligence is due to Menck- 


half of decency and honesty. There 
is much that escaped his ken. His 
range is limited. There is no 
prophetic fire in the man. He has 
never itched to steer humanity in 
any particular course. He set him- 
self one task—exposing fools and 


en, it is no more than plain justice hypocrites. And that task has been 
to acknowledge his efforts in be- accomplished. 
AT EASTER 


By CATHERINE PARMENTER 


THINK that when He walks the earth to-day 
Triumph and tragedy alike are gone— 
The old, brave years have fled—and now He comes: 
A Child Who wakens with the waking dawn... 


Who still may sense, beyond a dusky sky, 
That frail lost music of the April stars... 
He has forgotten shadow-haunted hours, 
And all the hidden tears, the pain, the scars. 


Light-shod, He walks the meadows and the hills, 
Bringing to each and every thing His joy; 

And songs of brook and bird are made more sweet 
Blent with the laughter of a little Boy! 


And there is neither sorrow in His heart— 
Nor hurt of memories—nor dark of death. ... 
I think that when He walks the earth to-day 
He is a Child—as once in Nazareth: 
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MOLLY GRADY 


By SEumMAs MACMANUS 


T’S what Molly Grady would say 

a hundred times a day, “Och sure 
an’ there’s no other place on the 
world’s ridge like Americay.” But 
at the heels o’ the hunt she thought 
different. 

Molly had been five and twenty 
years in America—long enough to 
forget old Ireland seven times over 
—only, ah, sure we never forget !— 
when the notion o’ goin’ home took 
sudden grip on her one brave 
mornin’. 

She’d never the first day have 
scraped her foot at an American 
door, indeed, if it hadn’t been that 
the family of Dinny Carribin (the 
bravest and the handsomest lad 
ever entered a Fair in the County 
Tyrone), by reason that they lived 
in a fatter parish, five miles away, 
tossed their noses at the likes of 
Molly evenin’ herself to the likes of 
their Dinny. 

Molly, every bit as spunky as the 
Carribins were conceited, shows 
them there were others in the worl’ 
could turn up their noses as well as 
them—gave the back of her hand, 
and the sole of her foot to Ireland, 
and in four weeks time was standin’ 
on the wharves of New York, a 
cailin’ of nineteen, prepared to fight 
the hard worl’ with just two bare 
fists. And, five years after, a brave 
Irish-American truckman — brave, 
but still not a Dinny Carribin—O 
no! passed his word to the priest to 
do or die with Molly. 

And it was die the poor fellow did 
—at his post too—after six years of 
it. And Molly, all alone again, 


faced the worl’ once more with the. 
will of a true hero. 

Right heartily thankin’ her step- 
mother’s cousins from Buffalo, who 
offered her a home; and remindin’ 
herself that she’d never been under 
sixpence of an obligation to soul or 
sinner in all her days, and with 
Heaven’s help wouldn’t be while she 
had a pair of hands left, she went 
out as a washerwoman, and soaped 
smooth for herself the world’s 
rough way. And as Molly had never 
seen the pleasure in pinin’ and 
groanin’ that thousands o’ poor 
devils delight in, no one of her cus- 
tomers ever witnessed herself and a 
long face in the same company— 
but ever and always, no matter how 
winds blew, or cocks crew, found 
her singin’ over her work some old 
Gaelic song, merry as a mavis on 
May Day. 

So busy she was, that she hadn’t 
time to tally the years trottin’ past 
—and she reached the age of three 
and forty almost before she knew 
it, and had a balance in _ Ire- 
land’s own Savings Bank of two 
hundred and sixty dollars, thirty o’ 
them a legacy that the Lord and 
Mary McCann (an old Derry soul 
she had been kind to once) had left 
her. 

“Ay, ’tis as good as a million-er 
I am!—for one ud think I didn’t 
know money was minted not for 
blue moldin’ but enjoyin’! And 
sure I'll never learn how to spend 
my fortune unless I begin young.” 

Three and forty years young she 
was, we said—and ’twas an Easter- 
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tide’s glad morn that now opened 
her eyes to the duty that lay on her 
of enjoyin’ her wealth. 

“*Tis to Ireland I'll go!” says she, 
of a sudden, the eyes dancin’ in her 
head at the very thought of it, “Ire- 
land! Ay, where the worl’ without 
a featherweight on its conscience 
laughs from May Day to May Day! 
And isn’t it the glorious surprise 
I'll give the Parish of Aghadoe—for 
to see the forgotten Molly Grady 
come back from the dead!” And she 
put her hands on her sides and 
laughed till Mrs. Chittering came to 
discover if her woman had sudden- 
ly taken to drink. “’Tis a mirac’- 
lous joke Ma’am, that I’m playin’ on 
the Parish of Aghadoe,” and her 
Yankee employer was enlightened 
thereby just as much as she was re- 
assured—and as little. 

Said Molly Grady to herself, 
“Four and twenty years I'll be from 
Ireland come Bonfire-night next; 
and the face of a Fair or a holiday I 
haven’t seen in these ages. "Tis the 
good Lord Himself that surely must 
’a put it in my head this Blessed 
Easter time to go visitin’ His own 
country. And I’m not the unduti- 
ful child for to disobey. ’Tis fare- 
ye-well! you blisterin’, scorchin’ 
Americay summer who'll grind your 
teeth with rage for once when you 
find no Molly Grady here to torture. 
Hurray, for old Ireland!” And in 
her enthusiasm she struck the ceil- 
ing such a whack with her up- 
tossed washboard, that the tenants 
above sent down to know if it was 
Mrs. Chittering or themselves that 
the Black-Handers were tryin’ to 
blow up. “’”’Twas take the notion 
to go to Ireland, I did,” Molly ex- 
plained to the Man-above. 

“But Harpland isn’t in my kitch- 
en,” says he. And he added, 
“Thank God.” 
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And it was ten times as indignant 
he was when Molly most devoutly 
echoed, “Thank God.” 

And three weeks time found her, 
with heart as light as her purse was 
heavy, landin’ at the Cove o’ Cork 
on the brightest, beautifullest day 
ever fell from Heaven, with the bon- 
niest daisies all growin’, and the 
softest winds blowin’ and Ireland’s 
sweetest birds (and where, under 
the blue skies, are birds half so 
sweet) singin’ for a wager. The 
waters were the bluest, the hills 
were the greenest, that she had ever 
seen. And the people were the smil- 
ingest and their brogue was the tin- 
derest, and the very dogs on the 
street were the kindliest that the 
wide worl’ knew. In fact just for 
the single one purpose of welcoming 
back the long lost child, Ireland 
had on the smilingest face that man 
or mortal ever saw her wear. "Twas 
worth not four and twenty years of 
exile, but four and twenty hundred, 
to get such a greetin’. And Molly 
could hardly hold herself from 
shoutin’ as in the bonny railway 
train she was whirled north, 
through Paradise to Paradise’s Cen- 
tral Park, the County Tyrone. 

But she put from her a heavy 
sigh when she neared the Parish of 
Aghadoe—for she said, “I’m sure 
there’s no creature in the bounds of 
the Parish that’ll remember the 
laughin’, purty, red-cheeked cailin’ 
who bid good-by to Aghadoe seven 
hundred years ago, Och! Och!” 
And a moment’s sadness fell over 
Molly’s gladness as she shook her 
head, thinkin’ of the big whack of 
life that was forever lost to her. 

Remember! Och sure Ireland’s 
the place that never forgets! ‘The 
stones on the road remembered her! 
And she gave them a wee couple of 
tears, for reward, if the truth must 
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be told. If there was a dog in Agha- 
doe that didn’t remember Molly, he 
hung both his head and his tail that 
day, and slunk out of the Parish for 
shame. The childre’ in arms re- 
membered her, and they crowed 
with delight, which it was their 
grief that day that they couldn’t 
speak. From end to wyne the Par- 
ish of Aghadoe rose up like one 
man, and streamed over moor and 
mountain, bog and boreen, to bid 
the wanderer welcome—for three 
days and three nights throngin’ the 
big kitchen (big as a barn) of 
Johnny Donnell, the third cousin of 
Molly’s father’s half brother, where 
Molly harbored, and throngin’ like- 
wise every highway, and byway that 
led to it. Johnny Donnell and his 
family and Molly for three days 
and three nights knew no sleep— 
forgot in faith, that such a thing as 
sleep was ever invinted—a forget 
that seized all Aghadoe at the same 
time. It was a dancin’, and singin’ 
and fiddlin’ and pipin’ that filled 
Aghadoe in the clouds. And Molly, 
God bless her, was a cailin’ of nine- 
teen years again, and the worl’ her 
rosy apple cryin’ out to be bitten. 
The heart of her was filled to burst- 
in’ with Ireland’s gay gladsomeness. 
And ’twasn’t on the hills the mavis 
was trillin’ but in her heart. 

“Well surely and surely the good 
God above was too good to Molly 
Grady,” she said with a joyous sigh, 
sittin’ down with her hands in her 
lap—in Johnny Donnell’s kitchen 
when it got quiet at long-last at the 
end of a week—a week was it or a 
century! 

Whether it was on her head or 
her heels she was standin’ from that 
time forward Aghadoe didn’t give 
Molly time for to think. For day 
in, day out, wet day and dry, Mon- 
day or Sunday, it was treats here, 








and tay-parties there, and dances 
thonder—and every joy house of 
them filled every time, from hearth 
to threshold with the glad ones that 
flocked to shower their gladsome- 
ness on her that was lost and now 
found again. Every old song she 
had forgotten came up to her again, 
and every story, and every joke she 
heard ten thousand times in youth, 
she heard ten thousand times again 
now—and found it better too, the 
last time than the first. "Twas now 
it come home to her—what she’d 
passed the first years of her life 
without seein’ because it was so 
common round her—that every acre 
between the four seas of Ireland 
was crammed crowded with the 
right hearted and good will that 
would give you half of everything it 
owned, and then lay down its life 
for you. And Molly would sigh a 
heavy sigh at the pitch of her joy 
and they’d one and all say, “Och, 
she’s breakin’ her heart for Amer- 
icay.” But Och—a-nee-o! "Twas 
a far way off was the same Amer- 
icay from Molly Grady that min- 
ute! 

But there never was a summer’s 
day so long, but it came to its end, 
nor so bright but it came to its 
night. It took Molly three months 
to sow her fortune—for ’twas sow 
it she did—and when ’twas nearin’ 
its end she turned the eyes of her 
head once more to Americay. And 
she wasn’t one-tenth as sad on an- 
nouncing it as was the whole Par- 
ish of Aghadoe on hearin’ it. And 
they said, “Movrone for you Amer- 
icay! ’tis them we are proudest of 
you always pick, and them that we 
are fondest of always you steal.” 

Small matter it made to Johnny 
Donnell and his family and the Par- 
ish if Molly Grady hadn’t one penny 
to rub on another. Always she (or 
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any penniless one, for that matter) 
would never need to want while 
there was a spare bite and sup in 
e’er a house in the Parish. But of 
course, while the Lord blessed Molly 
with her share of health, and her 
strength, she’d be a drone in no 
hive. 

So ’twas Americay for her— 
though the very thought of leavin’ 
again the land that she had never 
before known was so lovely, left her 
heart in her heels. Och—Och! 

But of all the gatherin’ she got 
since she come to the country, the 
Americay wake that gathered to 
Johnny Donnell’s to wake her on 
her last night in Ireland was the 
most powerful of them all. 

Friends, stranger, or acquaint- 
ance, from the top of the Parish to 
the lower end of, didn’t miss com- 
in’; and tis a packed house Johnny 
Donnell had from floor to roof-tree 
—for at Molly’s Americay wake they 
were standin’ on each other’s heads. 
Such a wake either for the livin’ or 
for the dead, wasn’t ever witnessed 
in Aghadoe. The singin’ and danc- 
in’ surpassed anything that was ever 
seen or heard—for the best singers 
and dancers from every hillside and 
glen for five miles away were there. 
Of fiddlers and pipers and the pick 
of the Barony and there was enough 
to fill a market-house—givin’ music 
the rarest and best that ever came 
out of a music bag. *Twasn’t 
enough for the young people whose 
heels were as light as their hearts 
(which is sayin’ a deal) to foot it to 
the music, but the old ones showed 
themselves younger that night than 
the youngest and proved that their 
heels were as light as their hearts— 
which is sayin’ a deal more. There 
were jigs and horn-pipes in plenty, 
humor and merriment and hearty 
jokes galore, and gaiety and laugh- 
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ter to fill the countryside, and Molly 
Grady a tear in one eye, and a laugh 
in the other was the heartiest her- 
self in the house. The comparison 
of this wake they were determined 
never should be seen again. And 
in troth ’tis well they made their 
word good. 

When the fun was at its height, 
the pipers pipin’ to rattle the stars, 
the dancers thumpin’ the floor to 
wake the sleepers in Australia, the 
door opened, and, of all souls be- 
tween the earth’s four ends, who 
should step into Johnny Donnell’s 
to get a light for his pipe — not 
knowin’ what was goin’ on but just 
passin’ that way with his jauntin’ 
car from his house two Parishes be- 
yond to the Fair of Farney, twenty 
miles away—who I say in all the 
worl’ wide should step in to redden 
his pipe but Dinny Carribin! 

As quick as a hawk the eye of me 
brave Molly lit on him. “Dead or 
alive,” says she, risin’ up at the 
head of the house with a light in 
her eyes, “I’m lookin’ this minute 
at either Dinny Carribin or the 
divil.” > 

“And the divil it isn’t,” says 
Dinny, lookin’ puzzled as a drunken 
piper at her. “So the first guess is 
correct. But who have I the honor 
0” bein’ remembered by?” 

“Oh, Dinny Carribin,” says Molly 
chidin’, “Ye didn’t need as that, the 
time ye thought small things of 
travelin’ nineteen mile o’ mountain 
comin’ and goin’ for to coort me.” 
And Molly winked at the house. 

And immediately you’d think the 
skies had opened and let down an 
acre of Heaven to the enchanted 
Dinny. 

“Och—Och—a-nee-o!” said Din- 
ny, givin’ both Molly’s hands such a 
shakin’ that you’d think they’d come 
off. “I’ve often heard tell of men 
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meetin’ ghosts on their way to the 
Fair of Farney—but I never believed 
it before. Is it Molly Grady or a 
ghost that I’m lookin’ at?” 

“It isn’t her ghost, Dinny, I'll an- 
swer for that.” 

“Well, well, well, well! I give 
you up, Molly, for buried alive ten 
hundred years ago.” 

“And worse still,” says Molly, 
“meself thought that you were ages 
ago buried dead.” 

And the whole house was soon 
smilin’ and sighin’ with Molly and 
Dinny as they were comparin’ notes 
and laughin’ over the fun of their 
foolish coortin’ days, and one neigh- 
bor remindin’ them of this ridicu- 
lous thing that happened and an- 
other remindin’ them of that. And 
themselves and the house were 
every other minute in a roar, rol- 
lickin’ over the fun of them foolish 
far-off days. And Molly told Dinny 
that she’d gone through real mar- 
riage since then, and lost her man 
(the bravest ever stepped in shoe 
leather). And Dinny sighed in 
sympathy with Molly’s deep sigh, 
and he told her with a glint of a 
tear in his eye that he had had his 
own little trouble of the same kind, 
and had buried since he knew her 
the truest wife that ever walked the 
worl’, And Molly’s glinting eye in 
turn, showed sorrow for poor Din- 
ny’s sorrow. 

“But you'll marry a good woman 
again, and forget it,” says Molly. 

“Never!” says Dinny. 

“Good,” says Molly, slappin’ him 
on the back, “You’re the same mind 
as meself, and proud o’ you I am for 
your spunk!” 

And the whole house cheered the 
pair of them, and in a short time 
themselves and the house were 
laughin’ again over old times, and 
makin’ merry over old memories. 
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“Tis many’s the hearty dance we 
had together,” says Dinny, “before 
our dancin’ days were done.” 

“And are they done?” says Molly, 
tossin’ her head. 

“Faith,” says Dinny, “I didn’t 
shake a toe before a fiddler for 
twenty years.” 

“Then ’tis well you ought to do it 
now,” says Molly, “after such a rest 
—I challenge ye to a jig.” 

And Dinny with the challenge on 
him, and the house cheerin’ for 
Molly’s grit, didn’t dare refuse. 
“I’m your man,” says he, leadin’ 
her out in the middle of the floor. 
And the dance they danced was a 
sight for sore eyes to see. The like 
of such a dance no pair in their 
teens in that parish or the next to 
it could equal or come near. At 
least so the scores of admirin’, 
cheerin’ ones who looked on, swore. 
They thought they’d never seen a 
purtier pair upon the floor, than 
Molly and Dinny-—or a _ purtier 
dance ever danced than the jig this 
middle-aged pair were dancin’ now, 
to the house’s delight. The fiddler 
worked his elbow for all it was 
worth, and the piper blew until his 
bag almost burst. And Molly and 
Dinny jiggin’ faster and faster every 
minute showed the youngsters of 
the parish steps they had never 
dreamt were in the dancer’s diction- 
ary. The color bloomed in Molly’s 
cheeks, and the red mounted to 
Dinny’s forehead again, and their 
eyes beamed, and their hearts beat 
with the tune of youth, and they 
worked the house to such a pitch of 
admiration and delight as the Par- 
ish hadn’t known inside or outside 
a dance-house since Murty Han- 
lon’s weddin’, fifty years before, 
when the fiddler got the paralytic 
stroke. And if Dinny and Molly at 
long last hadn’t stopped when they 
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did stop, sensible people swore that 
the roof in another five minutes 
would have gone off the house, with 
the cheerin’ and applaudin’—and 
when they sat down the hands of 
both of them were wrung by every 
soul within the four walls till their 
arms near wore out. 

As the first streaks of day were 
showin’ in the East, it was Molly’s 
time, Heaven help her, to say good- 
by and go from them. “Molly,” said 
Dinny, “If you'll allow me I'll let 
the Fair o’ Farney go to the divil, 
and I'll turn my horse and car and 
drive you and your trunk the ten 
mile to Donegal—for oul’ times 
sake, Molly asthore.” 

And Molly had no objections, but 
thanked him right heartily. And 
with a wailin’ crowd that convoyed 
her three miles of the way showerin’ 
blessin’s and good-bys on her as she 
went, Molly, really heartbroken for 
the first time in her life, left Agha- 
doe behind her — the second time 
she thought she was leavin’ forever. 
On the top of Droman Hill, Dinny 
at last had to whip up his horse, and 
tear her away from them by main 
force—and the last they and she 
could see of one another was only 
one big blur through tears. “Good- 
by,” say they to the blur, “Good- 
by.” 


Around twelve o’clock that day 
down Droman Hill, and into Agha- 
doe, drove Dinny Carribin with a 
woman on the other side of the car, 
and a big trunk between them. 

“What’s happened, what’s hap- 
pened?” says all Aghadoe, runnin’ 
out of their houses in their shirt- 





sleeves (for they were only risin’ at 
that unnatural hour). “What’s hap- 
pened, what’s happened?” says they. 
“Is Molly’s boat sailed away without 
her?” 

“Molly’s boat bad luck to it, isn’t 
built yet,” says Dinny, jumpin’ off 
at Johnny Donnell’s door, and lift- 
in’ Molly off in his arms. “Meself 
and Molly,” says he, as both of them 
faced an open-mouthed crowd, “has 
made up our minds to... to... to 
... Well,” says he, getting too bash- 
ful entirely for to finish, and lower- 
in’ his voice and addressin’ himself 
to a school of puzzled men who 
were near him. “You see poor Mol- 
ly was so terrible lonesome, that I 
hadn’t it in me heart for to let her 
go out in the cold worl’ again.” 

And Molly explainin’ at the same 
time to a score of wonderin’ women, 
“You see poor Dinny is leadin’ such 
a terrible lonesome life, that I 
thought ’twould be a mortal sin on 
my soul for me to leave him in his 
misery.” 

“Meself and Molly have made up 
our minds to have a dance boys and 
girls,” says Dinny, again addressin’ 
the whole crowd, “on two weeks 
from Tuesday—if the date fits Fa- 
ther Michael—and every soul and 
sinner in the parish is to consider 
themself invited. The first dance 
on the program is to be a weddin’. 
And Molly an’ meself will houl’ the 
floor for that dance, and cut the 
youngsters a copy.” The smile on 
Dinny’s face was now wonderful for 
to see. 

Molly was weepin’ on the shoul- 
der of Johnny Donnell’s wife, weep- 
in’ and huggin’ her. 
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TWILIGHT AT BETHANY 


By ALICE Brown 


- 


The two sisters, Mary and MarTHa, sitting near a table in the house at 
Bethany. There is a disarray of broken bread, wine flask and fruit, show- 
ing that the meal is just over. 


MARTHA: 
So He has gone! and the good food untouched! 
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Mary: 
Ah, but He ate! Remember how He broke 
The bread as if He loved it, musing back 
Over its life, beginning with the wheat 
From germ to reaping: how it rode the air 
In the wide ambient curve the sower’s hand 
Contrived, falling and falling down on sleep, 
To waken green in sun and April rain. 
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MARTHA: 
But He ate nothing to bear up a man 
Who feels such fires burning in His brain 
—TI know not what. They must be dreams, at least. 
Does He see something to be feared or fled 
From all that horde of footsteps echoing in 
To wake more echoes in Jerusalem? 
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Mary: 
No, He fears nothing, and the assembling feet 
Are feet of men, and it is man He loves. 


MARTHA: 
But He’s so strange. He’d be the very one 
To draw the idle plaudits of the crowd 
Who whisper “magic!” and pass on the word 
As it might be some tender foolishness 

He half conceived, being Himself a child 

_ Of good intent, yet with His wits abroad. 

And so they’d jeer at Him for very sport 

Only because He’s strange. 


Mary [quietly]: 
No, He’s not strange. 
It’s we who are, because we see the earth 
; Only as earth and not the grave of men, 
And skies all air, not the wide racing course 
Of light and yet unraveled harmonies. 
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MarTHA [rising and becoming busy about the table. 
and helps her, though absently.] : 
Don’t talk in riddles tome. Sit you down. 
—Oh, yes, but talk! and I will clear away 
The crumbs at least, and throw them to the doves. 


Mary: 
He did that once. He loves soft-feathered folk, 
And laughed, that night, to see the old pert one 
Drop down and snatch a crust from out His hand. 


MARTHA: 
Yes, I remember. He was broad awake 
That night, to birds with satin stomachers. 
To-day He fell adream o’er what He saw 
Lurking somewhere before Him. And you, too, 
You were adream, as you are dreaming now. 


Mary: 
Not dreaming quite, but watching stealthy shapes 
Complete themselves and wander darkly down 
Silent, processional, to Jerusalem. 


MARTHA: 
See! here’s the broken loaf and here the cup 
He drank from. Always you are so bemused 
When first He’s gone, as if from dazzlement 
After too bright a glow! Come, smile again 
And play a child’s fond game of using things 
That speak of Him because He used them first. 
Is there some augury about His hands, 
That so you watch them with unquiet eyes, 
As if you never ceased suspecting ill 
Would fall on them: a tool somehow at odds 
Or baneful issue of a heavy task? 
But here’s the cup. Take it and see you drink 
To fortune and good will where’er He walks. 


Mary: 

Drink from His cup? No! no! you frighten me. 

Yet if it spared Him that imperious draught 

Out of a cup I seem to see God set 

Before Him, at some ordinant table hewn 

From fiber of a dark prophetic tree 

Sprung in lost Eden for a fate foredone, 

Then would I drink, and find it sacrament. 

[Anziously] His hands—you said His hands. 
And do I watch 

Their movements in a strangeness He might mark? 
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MARTHA: 
No! no! only a kind of piteous ruth 
And horror, as there might be ills unseen 
You could not save Him from—for they would come. 


Mary: 
} I must be careful not to dream so deep, 
Lest dreaming ill for Him, I make it so. 





MARTHA: 
You’re tired, tired, dear my little love! 
Now you shall laugh with me. For it was you 
Who robbed the supper of a wondrous dish 
I'd planned, to tempt His idle appetite. 
I had a dove to cook for Him alone, 
And craftily to be minced up with spice 
And cream and mushrooms, so that, savoring it, 
He should not guess I’d taken life for Him. 
I caught the beauty in a clever spring, 
And used it gently, for I thought of Him, 
And you also, and how such innocents 
Are holy to you—though mankind must eat! 
And yet the minute it was in my hand, 
Fluttering, but meek and only half afraid, 
I knew I could not twist that irised neck 
Even for my small homely secrecy, 
And would have let it go. But at the door, 
Old Seth was coming in. “Give me,” he growled, 
Guessing my mind, and plunged a sharpened wire 
Down through its feathers, and the dove was still. 
No! no! don’t look like that. It was a pang, 
I know, but quickly done. And being done, 
I had my dove to cook. And man must eat. 
Why do you smile? 


Mary [still smiling, in a secret way]: 
Oh, at a thought I had. 
Your tale is like the fragment of a song 
Sung in the twilight, with the doves outside 
Murmuring each other of the things they hear 
When air calls back to earth in wonderment 
And news from Heaven is news for Bethany. 


MartTnua [at a loss]: 
Songs sung in twilight, say you? 
Well, He came, 
The Master came, two hours before His wont, 
And talking as He was, and we in fear 
Lest we should lose a word, I got no time 
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To pluck young daintiness, but left it there 
—You saw—in that cool hamper by the blind. 
And then you must have softly followed me 
Grieving o’er innocence in its wicker cell, 
And seeing it there, all feathered in by death, 
You thought it sacrilege to serve it up 

To Him Who is the friend of innocence 

And lover of the world—and hid the bird. 
But was it sacrilege? Are we not told 

That God Who made us, Very God Himself 
Accepts due sacrifice of beeves and goats? 

I know not. Only when at last I went 

To dress my pretty dish, the dove was gone. 


Mary [ezalted]: 


O blessed wonder that the dove was gone! 
And so may air and earth bear evidence 

Of what no mortal mind would else believe. 
For you, the moment when our Master came 
Had run to draw Him water from the well 
And I stayed by to hear Him if He spoke 
Some little word, perhaps of sun or rain 

Or the clouds feathering over Olivet, 

To tell you, when we wonder, He being gone, 
Whether the earth He loves yet smiles for Him, 
Or if she, too, betrays Him to His doom. 


MarTua [brooding]: 


You said, one day, the earth seemed echoing 
His every word. And did He talk with you? 


Mary: 


No, not at once. He listened. Then He said: 

“Yes, child, I hear!” And rose and straightway went 
Out to the window where the wicker cage 

Stood in the air. And then He called: “Come forth!” 
And the lid lifted, and a burnished dove 

Flew out to Him Who, smiling, gentled it, 

Touched its bright neck, that so it flamed anew, 

And tossed it skyward. And it flew away. 


MARTHA: 


He called the dove? The dove was dead! And where 
Was I, not to have seen the marvel done? 


Mary [smiling a little, almost with tears]: 





Bringing Him water in your crystal cup. 
And He was smiling on you, as He loved 
The dove and you. And took the cup and drank. 

























FATHER HUDSON OF “THE AVE MARIA” 


By JAMEs J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D. 


R some fifty years while our 

family home was maintained 
there were two periodicals that came 
to our house every week. One of 
them was the Boston Pilot which 
an uncle of mine read from the top 
of the left-hand column on the first 
page down to the bottom of the 
right-hand column on the last page, 
including, I veritably believe, all the 
advertisements. It was his Sunday 
afternoon occupation all the year 
around, and there was no doubt at 
all about his thoroughgoing enjoy- 
ment of it. 

The other was The Ave Maria, 
my mother’s favorite magazine. She 
read it from cover to cover with at- 
tention and interest. These were 
the mediums of culture for the fam- 
ily and The Ave Maria led the list. 
Many an evening we children lis- 
tened while Mother read to us bits 
out of it for our pleasure but also 
our edification. Our library, as I 
have said elsewhere, consisted of 
six books. I remember them very 
well, and they were duplicated, I am 
reasonably sure, in many Catholic 
homes just as were The Pilot and 
The Ave Maria. They were, The 
Glories of Mary, by St. Alphonsus 
Liguori; Fathers of the Desert; 
Perils of the Ocean and Wilderness, 
by Gilmary Shea; Advice to Irish 
Girls in America, by the Nun of 
Kenmare; The Lily of Israel, and 
Sermons by the Paulist Fathers. I 
am rather proud of that list as re- 
flecting the cultural aspirations of 
our family, but I am proudest of all 
of the fact that we not only took 


The Ave Maria but for something 
like forty years we had it bound so 
that back numbers could be referred 
to readily. It had much more than 
a passing periodical meaning for us. 

It is easy to understand, then, that 
when I made my first visit to Notre 
Dame in the fall of 1895 just after 
my graduation in medicine, I want- 
ed to be sure to meet the editor of 
The Ave Maria. I had come partic- 
ularly for the purpose of seeing Aus- 
tin O’Malley who was teaching 
there, but Austin was away for the 
week-end, and so the figures that 
stand out in my memory are dear 
Father Morrissey, Father Hudson, 
the editor of The Ave Maria, and 
Mother Pauline over at St. Mary’s. 
They were all to be good friends of 
mine in the after years. 

I found Father Hudson all, I 
think, that my fancy had painted 
him. He had that very charming 
voice that made everything he said 
seem of significance, and somehow 
or other it was much easier to un- 
derstand The Ave Maria and its 
wide appeal to Catholics after meet- 
ing him. So many institutions are 
said to be the lengthened shadow of 
a man that it seems a commonplace 
to say that The Ave Maria was in- 
deed the lengthened shadow of Fa- 
ther Hudson, but a very substantial 
shadow that came to represent the 
largeness of his intellectuality in 
contrast with the smallness of his 
person. 

Father Hudson was one of those 
thin small men whom the insurance 
companies of the modern time are 
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prone to tell us are destined for long 
life. A great French physician once 
said that nature is called upon to ex- 
pend so little energy because of the 
smallness of the body in these indi- 
viduals that as a good mother she 
makes up for the lack of the quan- 
tity of physical life in space by the 
extension of it in time and so these 
people are the predestined long liv- 
ers in the world. Indeed Father 
Hudson seemed to be a typical ex- 
ample of that aphorism, “A lean 
small horse for a long race.” 

The name of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity is so definitely associated in the 
minds of most people in this coun- 
try with athletic achievement—just 
because the Irish wahted to show 
the world that they could provide 
as thoroughgoing development of 
the body as of the mind—that one 
would almost necessarily think of 
Father Hudson as surely a man who 
owed his long life to some form of 
bodily exercise practiced faithfully. 
As a matter of fact, Father Hudson 
was a typical example of how long 
a man may live without ever taking 
exercise for the sake of exercise. 
You could practically always de- 
pend on finding him in his room 
and I doubt whether he ever took 
much more exercise, unless on very 
exceptional days, than walking 
across to the main building perhaps 
a hundred feet away once in twenty- 
four hours or so. Almost needless 
to say he was capable of accomplish- 
ing an immense amount of work. 
He kept himself thoroughly in touch 
with modern literature, and with 
current Catholic periodicals, but he 
never bothered about his health and 
proved how beneficial it is physical- 
ly for a man if he just lets things 
alone and does not worry. The old 
Greeks had a proverb that may be 
translated into something like this: 





“Worry kills more people than 
work.” Well, worry never seemed 
to bother dear Father Hudson. 

His successor, Father Eugene 
Burke, tells the story of one form of 
exercise that Father Hudson per- 
mitted himself. This was an occa- 
sional walk to South Bend. That 
would be a matter of a couple of 
miles down to the heart of the town, 
but it was never taken merely for 
the sake of the exercise. Father 
Hudson had discovered a shoeshine 
parlor with a Greek attendant, and 
he used to go there solely for the 
purpose of talking Greek with his 
friend the shoeshiner, while he was 
engaged in his occupation. Modern 
Greek is very different from ancient 
Greek, but still there is enough simi- 
larity between the two to give one 
the impression that the living lan- 
guage in its simplicity might very 
well have been the vehicle of 
thought which Homer and Hesiod 
and the great Greek dramatists used 
in their time. At any rate, Father 
Hudson and the Greek shoeshiner 
became very dear friends in the 
cause of education and of literature 
and some exercise was forced upon 
him by his desire to get lessons in 
Greek at first hand in this way. 

There were any number of people 
in South Bend of higher social stat- 
us and of course possessed of more 
wealth than his humble friend, a 
great many who would have been 
very glad to have welcomed Father 
Hudson on his little excursions 
downtown. I suppose that if any of 
them learned of his penchant for 
the Greek shoeshiner they must 
have wondered why he did not have 
more discrimination. It is a demon- 
stration of Father Hudson’s char- 
acter, however, that he cared little 
for things and much for thoughts. 
There was something to be gained 
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intellectually from his contact with 
the shoeshiner and that made his 
Eow little 
Father Hudson thought of things! 
For him things were not in the sad- 
dle and riding mankind. Thoughts 
were all his occupation and what a 
charm there was in the voice that 
expressed those thoughts, especially 
when he was in the mood to remi- 
nisce about the writers with whom 
he had been brought in contact dur- 
ing his more than fifty years of edi- 
torship of The Ave Maria. 

In connection with his failure to 
take exercise for its own sake, it is 
interesting to note that he had no 
yearning either to travel far afield. 
He had none of the gust for adven- 
ture in the wide open spaces that 
have sent so many of our eastern 
youth westward. He was quite sat- 
isfied to be happy at home and to 
stay at home. Father Burke, C.S.C., 
his successor in the editorial chair, 
recalls that Father Hudson was so 
attached to things as they were 
around him at the University with 
its busy life and all its interests, 
that he left its immediate neighbor- 
hood on only two occasions, both of 
which were to attend the funerals 
of old friends of long standing in 
the hierarchy whom he deeply 
appreciated and whom he felt he 
must honor by this last token of 
respect. 

These two men were Archbishop 
Spalding of Peoria and Bishop Mc- 
Quaid of Rochester, considered by 
Father Hudson to be—from the in- 
tellectual standpoint at least—the 
greatest members of the hierarchy 
in this country. And who shall say 
that these men did not deeply im- 
press themselves upon Catholic life 
in America and accomplish pur- 
poses that made them well worthy 
of Father Hudson’s high regard. 
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Daniel Eldred Hudson (his mid- 
dle name was a family affair and we 
find several of his relatives bearing 
it) was born at Nahant, Mass., De- 
cember 18, 1849. Interestingly 
enough this deep believing Catholic 
who corroborated the Faith of so 
many other Catholics was the fruit 
of a mixed marriage. His father, 
Samuel Henry Hudson (here in 
New York we talk of Hendrick Hud- 
son, but the discoverer of Manhat- 
tan was an Englishman and is given 
the “Hendrick” only because he 
headed a Dutch expedition) was a 
Methodist whose family had settled 
in Maine. Father Hudson’s mother, 
Mary Hawkes, was an Irishwoman 
born and came of a most devout 
Catholic family. All of the Hudson 
children were baptized within two 
weeks of their birth in St. Mary’s 
Church, Lynn, which was some four 
miles from Nahant. In later life 
Father Hudson said that was done 
“surreptitiously,” by which he evi- 
dently meant that according to a 
custom often tolerated at that time 
the boys were expected to follow the 
religion of their father and the girls 
the religion of their mother. 

His father was very devoted to his 
faith and proposed to bring his eld- 
est son up conscientiously as a 
Methodist. The first time his father 
took him to church, however, the 
Methodist church bells disturbed 
the boy so much that he shrank 
back in tears and fear and had to be 
taken home. He himself recalled 
the incident humorously, “I then 
and there at the age of about four 
years abjured Protestantism. .. . 
My father never again spoke of tak- 
ing me to church and so I became ‘a 
convert.’ ” 

There was no Catholic church in 
Nahant for many years after Fa- 
ther Hudson’s birth, but every Sun- 
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day, even in the bitterest cold—and 
the Massachusetts coast can be bit- 
terly cold—his good Irish mother 
traveled four miles to Lynn to Mass 
and as the children grew up they ac- 
companied her. During his early 
years Father Hudson was taught 
his catechism by Miss Emma Forbes 
Cary, a descendant of an old New 
England family, who when she be- 
came a convert took up the teaching 
of catechism to children preparing 
for their First Communion. Later 
in life Father Hudson said: “I was 
taught the catechism by Miss Emma 
Forbes Cary. I yet remember—lI 
hope she has forgotten—all the 
trouble she had in getting me to pro- 
nounce ‘Epiphany’ and “Transub- 
stantiation’ correctly.” On the other 
hand many years afterwards Miss 
Cary said: “There is one result of 
my conversion in which I take an 
honest pride. It enabled me to teach 
the catechism to the reverend edi- 
tor of The Ave Maria.” 

Miss Cary was the sister of Eliza- 
beth Cabot Cary who became the 
wife of that very distinguished sci- 
entist, Louis Agassiz, while another 
sister married Professor Cornelius 
C. Felton, afterwards the president 
of Harvard University. It was a 
never ending source of wonder to 
Father Hudson that Agassiz (who 
was one of the few scientists in 
America who did not permit himself 
to be carried away into agnostic 
opinions after the publication of 
Darwin’s Origin of Species), with 
the example of Miss Cary constantly 
before him, did not follow Newman 
and Brownson into the Church. 

As the oldest son with nine others 
in the family to be provided for, 
young Hudson tried to help out. He 
got a job as soon as he could. At 
fourteen he found work in what was 
called “The Burnham Antique Boke 





Shop” situated opposite the Old 
South Church in Boston. Here he 
acquired the devotion to good liter- 
ature that was to be with him for 
the rest of his life. Old Burnham 
spoke of adopting him and making 
him his heir, but young Hudson 
wanted to stay with the family and 
share their trials and affection. His 
next occupation was with the pub- 
lishing house of Lee & Shepherd, 
the best known publishers in Amer- 
ica of that day. He got his job there 
in answer to a sign, “Boy Wanted.” 
He remained there for three years 
and came to know a number of the 
house’s authors — Lowell, Holmes, 
Whittier, Emerson whom he re- 
called vividly, Hawthorne but dis- 
tantly, and then particularly Long- 
fellow. Longfellow once asked him 
what he expected to do when he be- 
came aman. He said promptly and 
proudly, “A Catholic priest and mis- 
sionary among the Indians.” Long- 
fellow looked down at the rather 
small boy with this lofty vocation 
but smiled graciously as he said, 
“I’m very glad that you have such 
an intention.” 

When he was eighteen, in 1867, 
young Hudson entered Holy Cross 
College. He was enabled to do this 
mainly because of his mother’s 
thrifty management and her will- 
ingness to take in summer boarders 
so that her boy might have the pre- 
cious opportunity of going to a 
Catholic college. At Holy Cross he 
had for associates among the boys 
those who became subsequently 
Bishops Beaven of Springfield, 
Michaud of Burlington, Hoban of 
Scranton, and Conaty, Rector of the 
Catholic University and later Bish- 
op of Los Angeles. Is it any wonder 
that Father Cavanaugh of Notre 
Dame telling the story of Father 
Hudson’s life in The Ave Maria says 
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of them: “Certainly a distinguished 
group of graduates for any college 
in a single generation.” All of these 
fellow students who reached the 
episcopate expressed their pride in 
later years in their association at 
college with the Editor of The Ave 
Maria. Father Hudson retained 
his friendship for the Jesuits all 
during his life and in a letter to- 
wards its close, wrote: “I still say 
daily a prayer to St. Joseph which I 
learned from Father Ciampi, S.J., in 
1869.” Father Ciampi was the pres- 
ident of the college, one of the 
Jesuits who driven from Italy by the 
revolution of 1848 accomplished 
much in giving prestige to Jesuit 
education in this country. In the 
same letter he said, “I never give 
Holy Communion without recalling 
the reverential manner of Father 
Welch, S.J., in giving Holy Com- 
munion.” 

In 1870 when Father Hudson was 
just past twenty-one it came over 
him that he had a vocation to the 
contemplative life so he decided to 
apply for reception among the Trap- 
pists. He had written to Mount Mel- 
leray, the American monastery of 
that name which is a dozen miles 
from Dubuque in Iowa, and had re- 
ceived a letter asking him to make 
his way there for his novitiate. On 
the train west with this intention 
Father Hudson met a member of the 
Congregation of the Holy Cross, the 
teaching body at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, Rev. Paul Gillen, and the 
good Father, taken by the charm 
of young Hudson’s personality 
manifest even at this early time in 
life, tempted him to get off the train 
at South Bend in order to see the 
college. 

He got off the train to visit Notre 
Dame and the visit lasted just sixty- 
three years with hardly a day’s in- 
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terruption. As Father Cavanaugh 
says in The Ave Maria: “Certainly 
in all his life since 1870 Father Hud- 
son never spent a total of ten days 
off the campus.” Not long after his 
arrival he applied for admission to 
the Congregation of the Holy Cross 
and received the habit March 7, 
1871. With Father John Zahm, 
afterwards the well known profes- 
sor of science at Notre Dame and 
the Catholic University as well as 
lecturer at the Catholic Summer 
School, he was ordained June 4, 
1875. The very year of his ordina- 
tion when he was scarcely more 
than twenty-five years of age, Fa- 
ther Hudson was appointed Editor 
of The Ave Maria, then just ten 
years old. Manifestly he was deep- 
ly appreciated by his superiors. He 
continued to hold the position for 
the next fifty-four years. 

At first The Ave Maria was a peri- 
odical resembling closely Lyttell’s 
Living Age. Its columns were main- 
ly taken up with articles of distinc- 
tion that had appeared in European 
magazines. There were transla- 
tions particularly of Catholic French 
writers, such men as Bishop Dupan- 
loup, the great leader of the French 
hierarchy, Louis Veuillot, the world- 
known Catholic journalist, Dom 
Guéranger, the great Benedictine 
writer on the Church’s liturgy, as 
well as Montalembert of The Monks 
of the West, and Chateaubriand, the 
great French littérateur. Father 
Hudson changed all that, however, 
and very soon a group of American 
Catholic contributors of original 
material gathered around the new 
editor and made The Ave Maria the 
representative Catholic weekly that 
it continued to be for the next fifty 
years and still is under Father Hud- 
son’s successor, Rev. Eugene Burke, 
C.S.C. 
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Father Hudson himself has told 
how much of his time and labor 
were required for the magazine. He 
was often obliged to continue his 
editorial labors far into the night, 
sometimes until two o’clock in the 
morning, though he was required 
by community rule to rise at five. 
The college practice was that all 
fires were extinguished in the win- 
ter time at ten o’clock. Needless to 
say it can be very cold especially at 
night out there on the prairies of 
Indiana, so Father Hudson used to 
wear a pair of large rubber boots 
stuffed with straw to keep his feet 
warm while he worked. No wonder 
that with all this supreme devotion 
to The Ave Maria it came to be 
the splendid magazine that it did 
and made the name of Notre Dame 
well known everywhere throughout 
the country. 

Besides his editorial work Father 
Hudson had numerous other inter- 
ests to which he devoted time and 
energy of which it might seem that 
he had so little to spare. Others 
would have held that his editorial 
labors were quite sufficient for his 
frail constitution, but not he. He 
was zealous in many other direc- 
tions. He was one of the first to 
discover and draw the attention of 
the world to the work of Father 
Damien among the lepers of Molo- 
kai. He gave the late Brother Jo- 
seph Dutton who succeeded Father 
Damien at Molokai his final retreat 
and spiritual direction, deciding his 
vocation to spend his life among the 
same lepers. Father Hudson was 
besides an active patron of foreign 
missions and one of the most ardent 
and indefatigable promoters (by 
contribution not only of literature 
but also generously of funds) to the 
canonization of the Curé d’Ars. He 


was naturally devoted to Our Lady 
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of Lourdes and for many years did 
much to further the cause of St. 
Bernadette, whose canonization, 
fortunately, he lived long enough 
to see proclaimed. 

Father Hudson might possibly be 
expected from all these varied reli- 
gious interests to have been a man 
of rather solemn seriousness but he 
was anything but that, and I do not 
think I ever saw him without a 
smile on his face. He had a thor- 
ough-going sense of humor, was full 
of good stories and ready to repeat 
them, and was particularly well 
pleased to have new additions to 
his repertory. Some _ twenty-five 
years ago he was asked to write a 
sketch of himself for the American 
Catholic Who’s Who, that very val- 
uable work of reference published 
under the editorship of Georgina 
Pell Curtis (Chicago, 1911), and 
dedicated to him, by the way. Fa- 
ther Hudson contributed a very 
modest fifteen lines about himself 
and at the end in answer to the 
usual questions regarding his clubs 
and his recreations, he wrote, 
“Clubs: Indian. Recreations: Fish- 
ing, travel and Protestant theology.” 
As for travel, as we have seen, he 
was never more than ten days off 
the campus in all his life and when 
he was tempted one summer to 
spend two days with Archbishop 
Spalding at Peoria his brother reli- 
gious used to twit him about “that 
summer you spent in Peoria.” 

While he was so humorous and 
even jolly in his ways, Father Hud- 
son cultivated a great spirit of mor- 
tification. There never was a 
rocking-chair in his room, and dur- 
ing his life he could never be per- 
suaded to sit in one, nor would he 
permit anything like a Morris chair 
or any other sort of easy chair in his 
quarters. He had a good old-fash- 
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ioned straight-back wooden chair 
that he sat in himself and one of 
nearly the same kind for visitors 
because he did not want them to 
stay too long. His brother religious 
of the Holy Cross relate that “never 
under any circumstances did he 
ever take food or refreshment be- 
tween meals.” He believed thor- 
oughly in the common life for reli- 
gious. He could not endure the 
thought of any extraordinary min- 
istrations for himself and this not 
necessarily as an ascetic religious 
idea but because of the New Eng- 
land spirit in his blood due to the 
austere home training and lifelong 
habits that followed. His father, he 
once said, would have thought it 
sacrilegious to sit in a rocking-chair 
while reading the Bible. 

He was very fond of children 
and as ever the little folks sensed 
this and returned his affection. 
Whenever it was possible he was 
glad to secure “goodies” for them. 
His brothers of the Congregation 
write that “never did he show the 
slightest tendency to caress them 
even with a pat on the cheek. His 
favorite method with them was to 
lay his hand in blessing on their 
head and to whisper to them, ‘Keep 
on being good.’” He knew his child 
psychology very well and preferred 
to assume for their encouragement 
that they were already good and 
only needed to go on being so. 

There was probably no one in the 
country who won so heartily the 
respect and even reverence of dis- 
tinguished Catholic prelates as Fa- 
ther Hudson. “All our cardinals 
and apostolic delegates,” writes Fa- 
ther Cavanaugh, “were eager to 
come to his campus and happy to 
seek out his old-fashioned, some- 
what tawdry study (filled with the 
most interesting literary and histor- 
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ical mementos from every corner of 
the world) where for more than half 
a century his work as an editor was 
done. That room was sacred against 
the intrusion of house cleaners, but 
there was one little corner of it kept 
free from dust where the exquisite 
and meticulous editor might work 
and the rare visitor might be com- 
fortable.” 

It is surprising the extent of the 
influence that this dear little man 
of God proceeded to exercise over all 
sorts of people. The Ave Maria is 
one of the few Catholic magazines 
that many non-Catholics like to read 
because of the gentle eminently cul- 
tural spirit in which it is edited. 
One of the last miessages received 
by Father Hudson before his death 
—it came from my dear friend, Mr. 
Stephen Horgan—told him that 
“the priest in Atlanta, Ga., who re- 
ceived Joel Chandler Harris into the 
Church wrote me that ‘Uncle Re- 
mus’ told him that he always read 
The Ave Maria and it was the pub- 
lication that influenced him most. 
The priest found that Harris knew 
the Catholic Faith better than most 
of us Catholics and this was largely 
due to reading The Ave Maria.” 

Is it any wonder that when that 
brilliant French writer, Abbé Félix 
Klein, after his visit to America 
wrote his description of his personal 
contacts with Americans which he 
published in his volume, In the 
Land of the Strenuous Life, he said 
of him: “I must give special men- 
tion to Father Hudson, editor of 
The Ave Maria, the most widely cir- 
culated Catholic periodical in the 
English language. It is wonderful 
how this gentle and winning man 
in his country abode has at his fin- 
gers’ ends the contemporary reli- 
gious history of the world; even 
such facts as only the initiated few 
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are supposed to know are familiar 
to him, and his vast information is 
so easily grasped and dexterously 
handled that it flows with charming 
ease into his conversation; so that 
to listen to him is to lose all sense 
of the fleeting hours.” 

As he lingered during the bedrid- 
den year in which he, who had been 
so constant a reader all his life, 
could read only occasionally and 
for a short space, it was always The 
Imitation of Christ that he had in 
his hands. He was expiating, as it 
were, one of the precious satisfac- 
tions in life and he was doing it 
with the patience and magnanimity 
of a saint. 

Whenever I found myself in 
agreement with Father Hudson in a 
friendly estimate of a man, I could 
always be sure that I had made no 
mistake in my appreciation. This I 
felt to be particularly true with re- 
spect to Father Elliott of the Paul- 
ists. Father Hudson thought ever 
so highly of him and I am sure that 
this affectionate regard and admira- 
tion were amply returned by the dis- 
tinguished Paulist. As for myself 
I have always considered it one of 
the happy privileges of my life to 
have known Father Elliott and to 
have had kind words of apprecia- 
tion from him in the early days of 
my work when appreciation count- 
ed for so much. To have had two 
such dear friends as Father Elliott 
and Father Hudson is one of the su- 
preme satisfactions of life. 

Of course there have always been 
the kindliest of sentiments shared 
between the Congregation of the 
Holy Cross and the Congregation of 
the Paulists, and the intimate rela- 
tions of THE CATHOLIC WorLp and 
The Ave Maria have always been an 
ideal of finely codperative Catholic 
association in the great cause. No 


wonder the two periodicals have at- 
tracted the attention of people out- 
side of the Church and especially 
those who found in them, without 
controversial bitterness, the answer 
to so many misunderstandings with 
regard to the Catholic Church, writ- 
ten by men who could appreciate 
the attitude of mind of those not 
yet of the faith but whose hea:ts 
and souls were being prepared for it. 

When Father Hudson found his 
place as the guiding spirit of the lit- 
tle magazine, he very soon began to 
exercise a wide influence over Cath- 
olic life and thought in this country. 
Father Hudson had as fine a flair 
for real literary merit as dear Fa- 
ther Russell, S.J., of The Irish 
Monthly in Dublin. I am quite 
sure that Father Hudson would feel 
that no higher compliment could be 
paid to him than to put him along- 
side of Father Russell and I even 
have an idea that his humility 
would be touched by it. I had the 
privilege of knowing them both per- 
sonally, and quite needless to say 
they were both very charming men, 
with ever so many interesting 
points of similarity in their charac- 
ters. They were both mystics as 
well as poets, with a human charm 
about their mysticism that made 
them very dear to those who knew 
them well; they were both of them 
saints, pace Urban VIII. How many 
of those of us who were trying to do 
writing that would mean something 
for Catholicity at the beginning of 
the twentieth century found our 
greatest encouragement at the knees 
of Father Russell and Father Hud- 
son. 

No wonder that under the circum- 
stances and with Father Hudson’s 
attractive personality and magnet- 
ism some of those dear friends of 
all of us: Father Tabb, Louise 














Imogen Guiney, Thomas Walsh, Fa- 
ther Talbot Smith, Maurice Francis 
Egan, Denis A. McCarthy, Mrs. 
Fraser, appeared in The Ave Maria 
under Father Hudson’s editorship. 
Like Father Russell, Father Hudson 
helped to develop many Catholic au- 
thors and provided a forum in 
which Catholic questions could be 
freely discussed. There was never 
anything contentious about Father 
Hudson, though some of his notes 
and comments could puncture his- 
tory-lies—so much more common in 
the early days of The Ave Maria’s 
history than in our time—misstate- 
ments founded on ignorance of the 
truths of Catholicism. Father Hud- 
son was always much more bent on 
constructive teaching of truth than 
controversial exposition. He be- 
lieved very much in St. Francis de 
Sales’ maxim, “You can catch more 
flies with a drop of honey than a 
barrel of vinegar.” 

Among his living authors were 
Shane Leslie, Seumas MacManus, 
Father Michael Earls, S.J., and 
many others whose names have be- 
come familiar household words 
among Catholics, at least in the 
English-speaking countries. 

Father Hudson was heart and 
soul a true New Englander and con- 
tinued to have the pulse beat of 
New England all his life in spite of 
his long years of residence in the 
Middle West. I realized this very 
deeply after the issue of my bio- 
graphical sketch of Mother Al- 
phonsa who had been Rose Haw- 
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thorne. She too was a daughter of 
New England, “the Rose of all the 
Hawthornes,” and whenever he 
spoke of her and her work his eyes 
used to light up, and there was 
manifest a very deep sympathy 
when he heard that after the long 
severe struggle against the most 
trying conditions that her great 
charity had at last found adequate 
support and she was able to care 
for so many of the hopeless cancer 
patients among the poor. I do not 
think that anything ever gave him 
more pleasure than to know that it 
was quite literally true that no one 
with any money was taken into the 
Hawthorne home and that this pro- 
viso was going to be adhered to. 
When I wrote her life he was tender 
in his criticism and when I came to 
Notre Dame next he talked to me 
much about her and was keenly in- 
terested on knowing about her 
brother, Julian Hawthorne, and the 
Hawthorne grandchildren of this 
last generation. 

Father Hudson was a striking ex- 
emplification in the flesh of New- 
man’s definition of a gentleman. I 
do not know how many of us have 
read that marvelous bit of prose by 
Newman and have been inclined to 
wonder whether it was possible that 
just an ordinary mortal could fulfill 
its requirements, but here was one 
who seems to have done it. The 
gentle flow of his words while he 
talked expressed the courtesy of his 
actions, and Newman’s definition 
was made into a living reality. 














PASSION PLAYS AND THEIR ORIGIN 


By GERALD WYNNE RUSHTON 


the great majority of people 
in this country, Catholics in- 
cluded, a Passion Play as such con- 
notes only the beautiful ritual of 
Oberammergau; so swamped are we 
by the detail of modern life. Yet 
as far as the mystical plays are con- 
cerned the Oberammergau play is 
not older than the seventeenth cen- 
tury, though some writers assert 
the existence of an older traditional 
play in the same place, remains of 
which are embodied in the present 
text. However that may be the play, 
as we know it to-day, the play that 
has enthralled the imagination of 
even the cynical post-War world, is 
actually modern in date, the book of 
words having been revised several 
times until reduced to its present 
simple and dignified form. Not that 
this fact in the least detracts from 
its beauty. It merely proves that 
the vulgar fretwork of modern com- 
plexity of mind has not debauched 
all the peoples of the world; there 
are still left some to whom “plain 
living and high thinking” are vital 
and important principles in them- 
selves. Nor are they confined to 
the Bavarian Alps. In many towns 
and villages in Italy there takes 
place each Good Friday evening the 
Procession of the Gesii Morto in 
which the people, the last sad of- 
fices of the Church completed as it 
were, take to their hearts the 
dead wounded Body of their Lord 
and Savior, and with His Mother 
tread the Via Dolorosa to Calvary 
and thence to the Tomb in the 
Garden. 
As we see it to-day the Gesi 


Morto is unquestionably the Passion 
Play in one of its very early forms. 
At the conclusion of Tenebrz the 
confraternities assemble outside the 
church, and line up in procession, 
each with their banner. Lanterns 
are lit—often exquisite gilded rococo 
affairs —in the failing light of a 
spring evening. Each house in the 
village has a candle alight in the 
window and hang out, as was cus- 
tomary long, long ago, some gaily 
colored rug or coverlet to do honor 
to their dead Lord. And so in the 
dusk, the torches alight, the proces- 
sion moves off behind the veiled 
crucifix and yellow tallow candles 
—moves slowly, solemnly to the 
slow and solemn roll of muffled 
drums. No other music is allowed 
—and indeed there is something 
extraordinarily apposite in that dull, 
insistent, terrible rumble. In the 
procession children carry the em- 
blems of the Passion, the nails, the 
hammer, the lance, the ladder, the 
sponge, holding them with the most 
impressive recollection. After them 
the sad pageantry of the Passion is 
once again portrayed for all men to 
see, as nineteen centuries ago it was 
seen for the first time. The Centu- 
rion, the soldiery, the Cross on the 
shoulders of Simon of Cyrene, the 
weeping women of Jerusalem all, 
all are there. In the middle of the 
procession, carried high on the 
shoulders of the men, lying on a 
bier under a canopy, is the Body of 
the dead Christ—a still and solemn 
gleaming ghost in the flickering 
torchlight. As He passes it is touch- 
ing to see the little ones He loves so 
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much casting their posies of butter- 
cups and daisies on the bier, little 
tired posies clutched so long and so 
carefully in hot little hands. And 
lastly, following that so precious 
bier is borne, on the shoulders of 
black-veiled mothers—Madonna 
Mary—Mater Dolorosa, under the 
evening sky. 

At intervals the drums stop, and 
then, unaccompanied, the peasant 
voices sing the Stabat Mater, or one 
of the old traditional “lauds” that 
tell of the sorrows of Mary. The 
procession winds its way, to the rise 
and fall of the simple stately chants, 
or the roll of the drums, through 
the village and out through the 
fields gleaming under the rising 
moon with young wheat, past cy- 
press-shaded farms and homesteads, 
returning finally to the church 
which is only entered by the bier 
and its bearers, and the women car- 
rying the Madonna. The church 
doors are shut when the bearers 
emerge—and the Mother is left with 
her dead Son to await the fulfill- 
ment of the words “After three 
days—” 

Here then are all the essentials 
of the Passion Play at its simplest; 
but, as we see it to-day, it is no old- 
er than the thirteenth century and 
in its present form is largely the 
creation of St. Francis of Assisi. 
Not that devotion to the Passion of 
Our Lord was unknown before his 
day, but it was the Franciscans who, 
as it were, removed its manifesta- 
tion from the cloister and gave it to 
the people. To do this they sacri- 
ficed the older tradition of, so to 
speak, hieratic transcendentalism to 
the dramatic and realistic elements 
in the life of Our Lord, in order to 
bring it home the more vividly to 
the mass of mankind. The captious 
critic will at once exclaim, “I see— 
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a mere vulgar appeal to the emo- 
tional and the sensational.” It was 
nothing of the sort. To begin with, 
the innovation was inaugurated by 
St. Francis of Assisi who so direct- 
ed and guided popular enthusiasm 
for his action as largely to preclude 
the possibility of vulgarity. Indeed 
one has only to see the Gesiz Morto 
to-day, the serious, intent faces of 
the children, the faces of their el- 
ders full of the most exquisite sense 
of His Presence, to understand that 
here is no coarse-grained second act 
of Major Barbara, but the most aus- 
tere and complete realization of a 
Fact nineteen centuries old. That 
realization owes its completeness, 
its fullness, in no small measure to 
the fact that it was among the an- 
cestors of the Tuscan peasantry of 
to-day that the miracle of the Stig- 
mata was first seen among men, and 
that Stigmata, which, when St. 
Francis died had been actually seen 
by innumerable witnesses, helped 
to crystallize in the Tuscan mind 
that devotion to the Passion of Our 
Lord which is the bone and marrow 
of Franciscan preaching. 

But old as the Procession of the 
Gesii Morto is, there is a tradition 
older still reaching back to the 
earliest days of Christianity. As is 
well known the Nativity plays and 
the “Mysteries” of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries had a defi- 
nitely ecclesiastical origin usually 
traced no further back than the fa- 
mous “comedies” of Hroswitha, the 
tenth century Benedictine nun of 
Gandersheim—or the operatic use 
(if one may use the expression) of 
tropes, sequences, and litanies, by 
the Benedictines of St. Gall in Swit- 
zerland about the same date. Yet 
it is surely evident that the origins 
go back further still. It must not 
be forgotten that in the tenth cen- 
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tury the Eastern and Western 
Churches were still one—the schism 
over the Filioque clause was not yet. 
Therefore the unity of Christendom 
was in certain respects a more com- 
plete thing than in the more glori- 
ous thirteenth century, since Peter’s 
jurisdiction included the Eastern as 
well as the Western Empire. More- 
over in those pre-schismatic days 
we find the international quality of 
the Church even more strongly 
stressed than it was to be in later 
ages. The sons of St. Patrick and 
St. Augustine were to be found as 
bishops, and abbots, and parish 
priests all over Europe and the Near 
East and it rarely occurred to any- 
one to question their appointment 
to what might appear to be, from a 
purely nationalist standpoint, alien 
cures. Indeed, in some instances, 
for example Donatus of Fiesole, his 
arrival was a solution of a problem 
which threatened civil war. This 
fact alone bespeaks an interchange 
of interests, cultural as well as re- 
ligious—and it is not therefore al- 
together improbable that the religio- 
dramatic impulses of St. Gall, and 
Gandersheim, and Glastonbury were 
influenced by the highly stylized 
form of the Greek Rite for Good Fri- 
day. One is of course treading here 
on somewhat debatable ground— 
but it is proverbial that straws show 
the way the wind blows. In this 
connection it is well to remember 
that St. Ambrose introduced the 
antiphonal method of chant from 
the Eastern Church to the Western 
at Milan in 386 a. p. It is not alto- 
gether unlikely that other ideas 
came into Italy via her Eastern 
provinces about the same time and 
spread thence over the Alps to Swit- 
zerland, Germany and _ Britain. 
Those other ideas will have had a 
Byzantine flavor since the Byzan- 
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tine tradition was strong in the 
Eastern provinces of Italy—and it 
is to this Byzantine source that we 
may, I venture to suggest, look for 
that stylized dramatic treatment of 
the narrative of the Passion that we 
subsequently find at Fleury-sur- 
Loire and Ghent. 

The Greek tradition then calls 
for careful consideration. The 
Greek sense of “form,” one of the 
most profound and lasting influ- 
ences in the world, deeply affected 
the whole of the Early Church, as 
the writings of St. John Chrysos- 
tom, St. Gregory of Nazianzus, etc., 
prove. It is not therefore very re- 
markable that the activities of the 
Church in those parts of the world 
so close to the scene of “the glory 
that was Greece” should have been 
influenced by that exquisite sense 
of form which is the distinguishing 
mark of Greek culture. It is imma- 
terial that subsequently the Byzan- 
tine Empire became more debased 
than ever the Western Empire had 
been—or that the Greek Orthodox 
Church subsequent to the Schism of 
1054 remained curiously static in 
quality. We are concerned with 
the early years when, as part of the 
living communion of Christendom, 
it was still in process of develop- 
ment. Moreover its moribund qual- 
ity to-day if anything underlines 
the point I wish to make. Dr. E. J. 
Dillon has wittily described the 
Greek Orthodox Church as “the 
greatest museum of liturgical antiq- 
uities in existence.” That very fact, 
I hold, embalms for us now those 
very origins we seek. For, on in- 
vestigation, what do we find? 


1In his article on “Greece” in The Catholic 
Encyclopedia the late Father Adrian Fortescue 
says: “The Byzantine period (roughly 527 to 
1453) is the direct continuation of the older 
Greek civilization.” It is to be noted that the 
dates he mentions cover the actual flowering 
period of the “Mystery” plays. 
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We find in the Greek Offices for 
Holy Week the transcendent note 
hieratically emphasized at every 
point, with the constantly recurring 
response, “Glory to Thee Whom we 
cannot understand or behold... . 
Oh most wonderful Mystery.” Our 
Divine Lord is not the Man of Sor- 
rows acquainted with grief which 
Isaias saw was to make so strong, 
so essential an appeal to Christen- 
dom—He is, in the Greek Office for 
Good Friday, become an awesome 
Figure in the tradition of Zeus— 
Something remote, tremendous, 
apart. And what of His human 
Mother? She too shares this ter- 
rific transcendent dignity of the 
Theotokos. She is not bowed with 
suffering—rather does she stand 
beneath the Cross as Hecuba, erect, 
sublime. We find the same idea in 
all Byzantine iconography. The 
Figure of the Christ on the crucifix 
is no tortured man in an agony of 
realistically depicted pain — rather 
is it stately, open-eyed, aloof; Maj- 
esty nailed to a throne. We see 
something of this quality in the 
Volto Santo at Lucca. 

In the Greek Office for Holy Sat- 
urday there is a highly dramatic 
dialogue between Christ and His 
Mother which is of great antiquity, 
and foreshadows the much later 
Latin dramatic developments with- 
in the liturgy such as we find in a 
tenth century MS. of the monk 
Tutilo of St. Gall. Herein it directs 
that, after the third responsory of 
Matins on Easter Sunday, two cler- 
ics clothed in albs and carrying 
palms in their hands, shall go to a 
sort of grave arranged near the al- 
tar (in which, on Good Friday, a 
crucifix swathed in cloth had been 
laid), and seat themselves beside it. 
Thereupon three priests in copes, 
carrying censers, representing the 
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holy women, approach. The clerics 
in albs, representing the angels at 
the tomb, ask, “Whom seek ye?” 
The “women”: answer, “We seek 
Jesus of Nazareth”—and hear from 
the “angel” the message of the Res- 
urrection and are bidden go forth 
and announce it. Whereupon the 
three priests withdraw and intone 
the antiphon “Surrezit enim, sicut 
dizit dominus, Alleluia.” This litur- 
gical “scena” was known in Eng- 
land in 967 a. p. Here undoubtedly 
we have a later and Latin edition of 
the earlier Greek precedent. That 
these “scenes,” within the Office, 
were slow to develop in the Latin 
Church is proved by the fact that in 
1054 the legates of Leo IX. even re- 
proached the Greeks for their inno- 
vations which, by that date, had de- 
veloped considerably. 

Lastly, we find this sacred dia- 
logue developed to include many 
secular figures besides those men- 
tioned in the Gospels. For instance 
in the Lezione Abruzzese, sung to 
this day by the people during the 
Procession of the Gest Morto (it is 
probably the work of Jacopone da 
Todi, 1230-1306) the “characters” 
include, besides Christ and His 
Mother, St. John, the smith who 
forged the nails, the carpenter who 
made the Cross, the man who made 
the Crown of Thorns, and Judas. 
But this Lezione is of Franciscan 
origin, alive and palpitating with 
emotion, a veritable human docu- 
ment, as can be seen from the fol- 
lowing selection (I quote from Mrs. 
De Roebeck’s beautiful translation 
of the original): 


“Mary: 

O Master of the Cross, May Our 
Lord bless thee. 

I would know for whom thou art 

making that Cross?” 
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“THE CARPENTER: 
I make it for One Who by name 
is called God 
And the Son of Mary the Virgin 
is He.” 


“Mary: 
Oh, make it not then too heavy 
I pray thee 
For it must be borne by my In- 
nocent One.” 


“Then Judas that dog of a traitor 
heard her.” 


“JUDAS: . 
Away with thee now, presump- 
tuous woman. 
We will make it heavy again as 
it is 
For thus we shall earn greater 
money thereby.” 


“Mary: 
Ah Judas, Judas, be not so 
treacherous 


For thou too art come near the 
end of thy days.” 


Now, although we have here a 
vivid and dramatic narrative form, 
far removed from the classical 
strophe and anti-strophe of Greek 
liturgy, it is suggested that a clear 
line of literary descent is evident. 

Moreover this is borne out in 
other directions; such as in details of 
“production” (if, with all reverence 
one may use so modern a term of 
the liturgy). We have seen what 
happened at St. Gall under the Latin 
Rite. Earlier still in the Greek Rite 
we find included in the sermon 
hymns and lyrics and a certain 
amount of dumb show. In the 
West, with the passing of the cen- 
turies, the “Easter Plays” as they 
came to be called, became more and 
more elaborate. From the austere 
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forms of the St. Gall presentation 
there developed the full drama. 
Pilate, and the Jews, and the sol- 
diers guarding the tomb were all 
added. We even find added—oh, 
exquisitely human touch of some 
unknown artist!—the secular fig- 
ure of an ointment-vendor bargain- 
ing with the holy women. 

When things reached this stage it 
became evident to the ecclesiastical 
authorities that these “dramatized 
prayers” seriously threatened the 
austerity and integrity of the Sacred 
Offices, of which in reality they were 
only a part, and so the Church ban- 
ished them from the sacred edifice 
itself; to the setting of the church 
porch. Thereafter, although out- 
side the church, the Passion and’ 
Nativity Plays developed along lines 
which still remained governed by 
the tradition of their origin. That 
tradition be it noted bears some very 
strong resemblance to the ancient 
Greek tradition. For instance, we 
find that certain “properties” are 
retained as traditional from century 
to century, as being both fitting and 
expressive. For example, the gilt 
beard which by custom was always 
part of the “make-up” of St. Peter. 
But why a gilt beard? St. Peter is 
a sacred personage and as such is 
far removed from ordinary likeness 
to our common humanity. What is 
the ecclesiastical producer to do to 
mark the difference (for be it re- 
marked in passing that when the 
Passion Play was yet a part of the 
liturgy the actor must have worn 
the gilt beard)? There are, I sub- 
mit, two equally tenable theories. 
(a) He uses his brains, consults his 
Bible and therein finds a clue: “Be- 
hold the skin of his face shone. . .” 
(Ex., xxxiv., 30), said of Moses on 
descending from Mt. Sinai. Is not 
St. Peter too thus enhaloed in 




















Heaven? Hence the gilt beard. Or 
(b), descending through the East- 
ern Church is a far-flung echo of 
the classical Greek tradition of 
masks which created at once an im- 
pression of transcendent forces, 
and that atmosphere of religious 
ceremonial, in which the master- 
pieces of Greek drama were pro- 
duced. The latter theory is not un- 
likely since transcendentalism was 
ever a major feature in the Eastern 
Church. 

Finally, it is interesting to note 
that, after the act of parturition be- 
tween the drama and the liturgy 
the attitude of the people to the 
Passion and Miracle Plays remained 
religious in tone. This was so even 
as late as 1565 (when Shakespeare 
was a year old) for we find, in the 
Norwich “Paradyse” Play, which 
dealt with the Fall of Man, explicit 
instructions regarding the actual 
position of “God the Father” and 
the “Serpent” in the scene where 
the Almighty interrogates Adam 
and Eve as to their disobedience. 
This play was performed on a cart, 
known as a “pageant,” which was 
dragged by horses to various points 
in the city. In this particular scene 
it is worthy of note, that by custom 
the “Devil” was not permitted to ap- 
pear on the same stage level as God 
the Father. Accordingly he enters 
in a bent attitude on the ground in 
front of the cart, thus speaking his 
lines from below the level of the Al- 
mighty. No producer would have 
dared to have allowed the “Devil” 
to appear on the same level as “God 
the Father”—it would have out- 
raged the feelings of his audience. 
Incidentally we find that the hearty 
simple faith of our forefathers was 
such as necessitated the actor who 
impersonated the Devil being paid 
an extra ha’pence to make up for 
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the many kicks and cuffs he re- 
ceived from the audience! The 
medieval precedent to the hisses 
and boos meted out to the villain of 
“Adelphi melodrama.” 

In these plays too the gestures of 
all the sacred personages had al- 
ways a highly stylized iconographic 
quality; echo (is it too far-fetched 
to say so?) perhaps of those “claims 
of long descent,”’ that are older than 
the Greek or Latin Liturgies—and 
the handmaidens of both. Yet, why 
should we find them far-fetched? 
Anyone who has heard the Don 
Cossack choir sing “Kolj Slavenj”’ 
(“How greatly Our Lord is glori- 
fied”), a traditional hymn of the 
Russian Church, cannot but be 
struck by its close resemblance to 
some of the ninth and tenth cen- 
tury Gregorian Chants of the Church 
to-day, as so exquisitely rendered 
by the monks of Solesmes. The 
line of descent from Plain Chant is 
musically evident in the Russian 
hymn—and we know that came 
from the Eastern Church. Where- 
fore should there not also be a simi- 
lar source to the Passion Play of 
Oberammergau, and the Gesi 
Morto? The impulse to dramatize 
things, events, stories is one of the 
fundamental impulses of man- 
kind, and from this impulse has 
sprung some of the noblest appre- 
ciations of the eternal and its rela- 
tion to humanity ever penned by 
man. “Underlying the whole con- 
struction of the plot,” says the late 
Professor Lowes Dickinson writing 
of Greek Tragedy, “the dialogue, 
the reflections, the lyric interludes, 
is the intention to illustrate some 
general moral law . . . some funda- 
mental truth. Of the elder drama- 
tists, at any rate AZschylus and 
Sophocles, one may even say that 
it was their purpose—however im- 
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perfectly achieved—to ‘justify the 
ways of God to man.’ To represent 
suffering as the punishment of sin 
is the constant bent of Aschylus; 
to justify the law of God against the 
presumption of man is the central 
idea of Sophocles. In either case 
the whole tone is essentially reli- 
gious.” 

Is not the foregoing also true of 
the Passion Play, and therefore 
true also of it at every point of its 
descent, most of all true of those 
tentative dramatic forms, the 
Greek Offices for Holy Thursday 
and Good Friday? If the first note 
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of transcendent dignity— in itself a 
compromise with the ancient idea 
of the arreeton—subsequently gives 
place to the more human one, 
the Mother of Sorrows witnessing 
the death of her Child, does it not 
also point to a larger spiritual ca- 
pacity, a deeper understanding by 
humanity of the Sorrows of Mary? 
I think this is true—though I am 
open to correction—and the tradi- 
tion traceable from Athens via 
Constantinople to Oberammergau if 
only because Plato said long, long 
ago, “Those who have lamps will 
pass them on to others.” 


IF APRIL COMES 


By Mary FRANCES MEARS 


— scented April I shall lie asleep, 

And over me the joyous Life will pass; 
I will not see young Spring come dancing down the world 
With garlands of green grass. 


But I shall dream of these that I have lost: 
Breath of the wind, and mortal loveliness: 
Wild beauty of the sun upon the hills, 


Not mine the less 


Because I slumber here. Nay, mine the more 
Since I a part of them will strangely be; 
Only I ask, when hawthorn buds awake, 


That One shall think of me. 

















BLIND CHILDREN AND EURHYTHMICS 


By EmILe JAQUES-DALCROZE 


Translated by Fred Rothwell 


HEN visiting schools for the 

blind, I had always been struck 
by the weak constitution, the physi- 
cal awkwardness, the nervousness 
and apparent inattention of most of 
the children. The masters were all 
agreed in acknowledging that their 
awkward attitudes, their vacant ex- 
pressions and their inertia, were the 
outcome of their lack of self-confi- 
dence, their dread of not being ap- 
preciated, and their incapability of 
complete self-expression. Whereas 
ordinary children read in the faces 
of their instructors an ever-present 
solicitude and interest, blind chil- 
dren, when not being directly ad- 
dressed, cannot ascertain whether 
or not they are being neglected. 
During a silence, whether short or 
prolonged, they imagine themselves 
forgotten and gradually assume the 
aspect and habits of the lonely indi- 
vidual, the somber air of detach- 
ment and abandonment often seen 
in the prisoner. Their doctors have 
told me how difficult they have 
found it to convince them, when 
they are taken ill, of the necessity 
of forcing themselves to resist the 
disease and so hasten their cure. 
Their powers of moral and physical 
resistance are frequently inade- 
quate, and few seem to care greatly 
about living. 

On several occasions I had the 
opportunity to watch blind children 
listening to music—and I perceived 
on many a little face a sort of fur- 
tive interest, budding smiles and 
nascent energies. And on learning 





that the majority of them receive 
no more lessons in music or gym- 
nastics than do sighted children, I 
wondered if a special psycho-phys- 
ical education, based on the study of 
sound and rhythm, might not be 
calculated to release the latent pow- 
ers of the blind, awaken their curi- 
osity, and develop their imagina- 
tion and their natural craving for 
self-expression. 

While giving lessons in Eurhyth- 
mics to normal children at Hellerau, 
the idea came to me to put them 
through certain exercises blind- 
fold, in order that I might compare 
their movements under both con- 
ditions. I at once noticed that nerv- 
ous subjects became far more nerv- 
ous when deprived of vision, that 
the “rash and eager” type immedi- 
ately lost all self-control, and that 
only those possessed of a calm, 
clear intellect, along with a supple 
and elastic muscular system, took 
pleasure in the exercises, and rapid- 
ly solved the problems presented to 
them regarding distance and direc- 
tion, line and form. I came to the 
conclusion that a systematic study 
of energy and time nuances in 
movements and of rapid contrac- 
tion and relaxation of the muscles, 
along with exercises that aim at in- 
creasing the number of reflex move- 
ments and harmoniously training 
the nervous system by alternately 
calming and exciting it, would prove 
a valuable aid in the general edu- 
cation of the blind. Indeed, Eu- 
rhythmics is the art (and the sci- 
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ence) of restoring freedom to the 
natural rhythms of the body—tre- 
sulting in bodily quiet and poise, 
and of strengthening impressions 
and feelings—resulting in mental 
and spiritual tranquillity and ela- 
tion. 

From that time onward, my mind 
was engaged upon this important 
and complex question. Two of my 
pupils, Miss Meredyll of London and 
M. Joan Llongueras of Barcelona, 
undertook to introduce Eurhyth- 
mics into classes of blind children 
which I had the good fortune to 
visit. The results obtained were so 
remarkable that the educational au- 
thorities unhesitatingly favored the 
continuation of these_ special 
studies. The teachers in the Lon- 
don school were unanimous in de- 
claring that the children were pas- 
sionately fond of their lessons and 
that their general deportment great- 
ly improved. M. Llongueras stated 
that his blind pupils attained “a 
very sure and precise notion of 
space. Their movements became 
more definite and assured. Eu- 
rhythmics strengthens and vivifies 
their personality, enriches their 
lives, develops their imagination, 
strengthens their will and clarifies 
their thinking processes. They 
have become bolder and more opti- 
mistic and have felt growing up 
within them the sense of expres- 
sion, a feeling of pleasure and en- 
thusiasm.” 

I too was profoundly moved when 
I saw the serene joy transfiguring 
their poor little faces under the in- 
fluence of music and of the corre- 
sponding bodily movements, and I 
determined to devote closer study 
to this absorbingly interesting ques- 
tion, and to try to set up more inti- 
mate correlations between the ordi- 
nary rhythmic exercises and the 








classic education of the blind. I 
also endeavored to evolve new exer- 
cises more specifically adapted to 
their physical and mental condition. 


The sense substitution so fre- 
quently spoken of in reference to 
the blind, is but a product of the de- 
fensive instinct in cases where one 
of the faculties happens to be lack- 
ing. This substitution comes about 
gradually as the result of spontane- 
ous experiments generated by ne- 
cessity; it is not—as was once 
thought to be the case—a legitimate 
compensation granted by nature to 
an individual deprived of one or 
other of the senses. With a few ex- 
ceptions, the tactile sensibility of 
the blind man is no more acute than 
that of the sighted; neither is his 
keenness of hearing. There is no 
definite connection between the fac- 
ulties of hearing, touch and smell 
in human beings. The reason that 
the blind more completely differen- 
tiate their impressions of touch 
than do the sighted, is not due to 
special propensities, but to the con- 
stant practice imposed on them by 
circumstances, enabling them also 
to set up relations between their 
motor and tactile sensations and 
their sense of space. The reason 
that the keenness of touch of a 
Helen Keller or a Laura Bridgman 
appears superior to that of the 
sighted is because the intelligence 
of these two blind and deaf girls 
was above the average, enabling 
them to a greater extent to imagine 
and attempt exercises calculated to 
strengthen the qualities of their re- 
maining senses. Thus we may take 
for granted that one of the first ob- 
jects to be attempted by those who 
undertake the education of the 
sightless, is to develop their imag- 
inative powers and so enable them 































to associate rapidly the greatest 
possible number of diverse sensa- 
tions. 

Certain of the born blind con- 
sider that only sightless teachers 
are capable of controlling the ex- 
periments of their blind brothers, 
because they hold that normal per- 
sons cannot place themselves in the 
physical and spiritual state neces- 
sary for attempting exercises aim- 
ing at the education of the senses. 
There is an element of truth in this. 
Nevertheless, a blind teacher cannot 
possess a sighted person’s faculties 
of control; the experiments of the 
former need to be supplemented, 
directed and vivified by those of the 
latter. The explanations of the 
fully educated blind person will in- 
cite the sighted teacher to seek after 
means of establishing relations be- 
tween the state of blindness and 
that of clear vision, between the 
impressions produced by the mus- 
cular sensation of space and the vi- 
sion of space, between appreciations 
dictated by the ear and those given 
by the eye. 

Certain scientists (men like Gries- 
bach and Kunz) hold that blindness 
frequently causes a weakening of 
the sense of touch, of hearing and 
of smell, but it is my impression 
that this weakening is simply con- 
comitant with a general state of de- 
bility and feeling of physical inferi- 
ority which may be observed in 
many subjects who lose confidence 
in the reality of their still remain- 
ing powers. Hence, it is important 
to impress upon the blind child the 
wealth of resources at his disposal, 
in spite of his affliction; and to urge 
upon him the necessity of communi- 
cating in his own way with the see- 
ing world. 

As a general thing the seeing per- 
son relies entirely on his sense of 
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vision when there is a question of 
finding his way about. He has at 
his disposal means of control that 
are wholly external and he neglects 
to analyze —or even utilize — his 
muscular sensations in the process. 
Once he has his eyes shut, however, 
he experiences the same physical 
inconvenience as do the blind, the 
same difficulty in performing nat- 
ural and rapid gestures, in keeping 
his balance, walking in a straight 
line, or finding his way in different 
directions. With practice, of course, 
he becomes accustomed to dispense 
with the guiding-marks created by 
the eye and is conscious that his 
powers of directing himself depend 
on new muscular appreciations dic- 
tated by a special sense, which is as 
rich in easy natural manifestations 
as is the ocular sense. 

In other words, when you and I 
make our way towards a certain 
point in space, it is the eye, so to 
speak, that gives our body the de- 
sire and initiates the movement, 
imposing on it the requisite orien- 
tation. Here, naturally, I am speak- 
ing of those who enjoy the free use 
of their limbs. The ataxic or the 
myelitic, who have lost a part of 
their sensibility and space direction, 
find it difficult to walk although 
they have retained their power of vi- 
sion. To restore the sense of bal- 
ance in the former and increase the 
sensibility of the latter, there must 
be reéducation, which, at first, does 
not need the aid of sight. Our clear- 
ness of vision frequently prevents 
us from gauging the true propor- 
tions of space, and, in addition, 
often deceives us in the matter of 
perspective. But when we close our 
eyes and are told to take twelve 
steps forward and then stop, our 
muscular consciousness gives us 
precise information as to the space 
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to be traversed. For example, the 
pianist becomes truly master of the 
expanse of his keyboard only when 
he can play with eyes shut, when he 
can dispense with the control of the 
eyes which point out to him just 
the precise spot at which the key 
should be struck and rely wholly on 
the experienced relations between 
this spot with the other keys. 

After all, the main thing—in these 
studies of muscular and spatial re- 
lations—is to ascertain that the 
blind man is sure of his steps and 
possesses the peace of mind which 
such security engenders. These 
studies need to be supplemented by 
those which aim at making it pos- 
sible for the body to move and cease 
moving without moral, intellectual 
or physical resistance, and to do 
this at all speeds and at the right 
moment, without disturbance or 
loss of balance. 

How will the teacher succeed in 
teaching the blind pupil the origin 
of his movements, their true start- 
ing-points, their various degrees of 
dynamic force, their harmoniza- 
tion? By first explaining to him 
that each movement is produced by 
muscular contraction and by en- 
abling him to note both the external 
and the internal effects of this con- 
traction. To give him the sensa- 
tion of contraction, however, he 
must first become accustomed to 
the state of utter relaxation. This 
is very difficult, for while we often 
note in the blind person a general 
lassitude, certain parts of his body, 
particularly the shoulders and the 
neck, are usually always tense. 
Again, the muscles of face and 
hands are continually twitching 
with nervous reactions. Therefore 
it is especially necessary to provide 
such exercises as will regulate the 
action of the diaphragm and train 
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all the other muscles to become 
completely lax at will, so that each 
effort of contraction, each origin of 
a movement, may become easily 
controllable. It is through touch, 
in the first place, that the blind pu- 
pil will succeed in controlling or 
checking—by feeling the teacher’s 
arms or leg—the external effects of 
the contractions. He will learn to 
imitate these effects on his own 
arm and on each of his limbs, to iso- 
late them, and finally to combine 
and harmonize them. A particu- 
lar muscular effort is necessary to 
set the arm or the whole body in a 
particular direction, and any effort 
of a different nature or intensity is 
recognized as imperiling the exact 
orientation. The blind pupil will 
be able to recognize the external 
form of movements, according as 
they project themselves forwards 
or not. All muscular contraction 
modifies the gravity of a limb, and 
bodily equilibrium depends on an 
exact knowledge of the codperating 
and the conflicting forces. 

The possession of this equilibrium 
frees the mind from certain disturb- 
ing factors often evident in the blind 
pupil by the harassed expression of 
his face when his body begins to 
move or when this movement stops. 
Only when comfortably seated, does 
the sightless person show a counte- 
nance in calm repose. But even 
this tranquillity resembles too close- 
ly that of death, whereas the cessa- 
tion of movement does not imply the 
stoppage of life. Every stop should 
be a preparation for a resumption 
of activity. A study of the various 
proper modes of stopping and then 
of continuing to advance, should 
form part of the education of the 
blind, as also of those who see. A 
rapid correspondence should be set 
up and maintained between the 











nervous system and the moving ap- 
paratus. And all exercises in Eu- 
rhythmics without exception are 
meant to produce plastic, visceral 
and tactile impressions which com- 
municate life to the brain. There 
is nothing mysterious about this 
correspondence. A _ sightless per- 
son may easily be taught the laws 
of psycho-physical associations by 
explaining to him certain methods 
of codrdinating his movements and 
he is usually quicker to grasp and 
act upon these laws than the nor- 
mal person. Indeed, the spatial 
and tactile sensations of the latter 
are no more than a resultant, an 
echo and transposition of visual 
sensations. From the moment that 
the blind man is able to control, 
both from within outwards and 
from without inwards, the many 
contractions of his muscles, his 
sense of orientation naturally be- 
comes more acute. Indeed, if a cer- 
tain contraction of the arm is recog- 
nized by him as inevitably setting 
this limb in a given direction, all 
that he has to do is to harmonize 
with this contraction all those which 
give the body the same direction, 
and so the body becomes aware of 
the space in which it moves. 

The security of his movements is 
simplified for the normal child 
through his powers of imitation. 
“Walk like me; do just as I do,” 
says the teacher to a child uncer- 
tain in gait or gesture. The child 
copies, checks, corrects, and be- 
comes master of the movements he 
observes. The blind child should 
be given the same chances for imi- 
tation. But, of course, instead of 


looking at the master’s arm moving 
or his fist clenching, he will feel the 
teacher’s arm and wrist, and then 
will feel his own in order to dis- 
cover the difference, and model and 
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grade his gestures, both dynamical- 
ly and geometrically, according to 
the tactile image offered by the mas- 
ter or by a more advanced pupil. 
Indeed, this system is used by Dr. 
Besse of Geneva in the restoration 
of patients who have lost both the 
stereognostic sense and that of mus- 
cular contraction and relaxation. 


It is not sufficient to strengthen 
the muscular and spatial sense in 
the blind man. He must also be 
taught to conjecture the obstacle 
beforehand, to keep clear of it, and 
finally to surmount it. The ““‘ob- 
stacle” sense, brilliantly analyzed 
by Pierre Villay in his fine work: 
Le Monde des Aveugles, is continu- 
ally manifesting itself to the nor- 
mal person. When walking down 
an unfamiliar street in the dark, for 
instance, he instinctively halts even 
before he actually sees the wall in 
front of him. He becomes aware of 
the presence of the wall as much by 
sensing an obstacle to the air current 
as by conscious vision. I remember, 
after an air raid on Paris in 1916, 
of having found my way in total 
darkness from the rue des Abbesses 
to the rue Montmartre, without hav- 
ing once collided with a passer-by 
or run into any of the buildings, but 
simply by virtue of the mysterious 
warnings I received from certain 
sensations on different parts of my 
body. 

When I instruct a pupil to walk 
blindfold past a long line of his 
comrades standing shoulder to 
shoulder and to make an abrupt 
right turn at the spot where contact 
between them is broken, it is seldom 
that he makes a mistake. Similar- 
ly he rarely fails in detecting the 
presence of another person in an 
otherwise empty room. He is 
warned of this presence by a cer- 
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tain atmospheric or caloric differen- 
tiation, by certain modifications in 
floor vibrations, by the sounds of 
breathing, also by certain olfactory 
emanations. Numerous’ experi- 
ments are still to be tried in this 
field, but already their frequent 
success assures us of their efficacy. 
In my lessons to normal children, I 
make use to a great extent of their 
sense of hearing and have found it 
an easy matter to guide them from 
place to place when blindfold, sim- 
ply by singing softly as I move 
about the room, by striking a few 
chords on the piano or even by the 
sound of my footsteps which they 
follow unerringly. After practice 
on the level in this way, going up 
and down stairs does not present 
any great difficulty. In accordance 
with pre-determined instructions 
the pupils mount three steps, de- 
scend two, again mount five, turn 
and turn again, all without falling 
or even momentary loss of balance. 
The ascertaining of the ease with 
which children adapt themselves to 
these exercises, which manifestly 
call for a certain knowledge of the 
natural displacements of the weight 
of the body, has often made me 
think of the dismay with which, in 
a large institute for the blind, I 
saw on one occasion the little in- 
mates, who had used the main stair- 
case for several years, frequently 
stumble and even fall as they went 
up and down. Analytical exercises 
conscientiously practiced for a fort- 
night would assuredly have enabled 
them to move about quite easily on 
those stairs. 

When the pupil has perfected 
himself in these preliminary exer- 
cises, calculated to strengthen his 
spatial and obstacle sense, he quick- 
ly and easily goes on to the more 
advanced efforts, and this because 
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of the association of ideas created 
by a muscular memory being thus 
constantly nurtured and developed. 
Certain physiologists class this kind 
of memory among the totally un- 
conscious manifestations of the in- 
dividual, and certainly its réle is to 
determine, without the aid of rea- 
soning, concatenations of move- 
ments that have become mechanical. 
This memory, however, may be de- 
veloped by reasoned exercises, and 
then the number of associations 
considerably increases. For in- 
stance, a man, when walking, links 
his steps two by two, and if he is 
asked to scan this series in regular 
accents, he accents without advert- 
ing to it the first of a bar in duple 
time, although certain individuals 
will strike the ground with the right 
foot, while others use the left. After 
a month of military service, each 
soldier is automatically reduced to 
the “left, right.” Thereafter it nev- 
er occurs to him to use the right 
foot first. In our Eurhythmic 
classes, marching in three, four and 
five time, with the first tempo of 
each series accented, very soon be- 
comes automatic. Only when the 
master calls out the number 3, 4, 5 | 
or 6, is the irrational dynamic force 
of the accenting released. Later on, 
simply on hearing the music, the 
pupils will instinctively beat time; 
a new reflex is created. Similarly, 
muscular appreciation of space by 
using arm or leg, placed at one of 
the nine degrees of height or the 
nine surrounding planes studied in 
Eurhythmics, soon becomes instinc- 
tive. At the word of command: 
plane 3, degree 5, for instance, the 
arm automatically places itself in 
position, and if the master asks the 
pupil to direct the whole of his body 
in the same plane, the muscles in- 
stinctively do what is ordered. 
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Thus it is possible to supply the 
memory with guiding-marks, to in- 
crease the number of automatic 
movements, to devise new reflexes 
and considerably enrich the scale 
of motor habits as well as that of 
their combinations and concatena- 
tions. 

Only when this rational initiation 
into the mechanical life of move- 
ments is achieved can the education 
of the “temperament” of the blind 
pupil be undertaken. It must not 
be forgotten that the sole reason for 
the blind pupil’s apparent lack of 
motor rhythm is his ignorance of 
his powers of movement. If the 
teacher succeeds in developing con- 
fidence in the pupil’s own powers, 
and assuring him that it is possible 
for him to make the ordinary bod- 
ily movements quite safely, then his 
imagination will develop, his awk- 
wardness gradually disappear and 
an entirely new outlook on life will 
be the result. 


One of the first concerns of Eu- 
rhythmics is the elimination of use- 
less movements. A pupil who has 
gone through the course will walk 
and gesture harmoniously, without 
thinking of harmony or grace of 
motion, but solely because he in- 
stinctively employs only the mus- 
cles needed for action; hence there 
is no bungling, but the appearance 
of perfect poise. In expressing his 
thoughts, his gestures will be rapid 
and convincing, and the one whom 
he is addressing will perceive no 
groping, no hesitation or muscular 
conflict. 

The blind man seldom gesticu- 
lates. He does not attempt to so 


emphasize his speech for he has 
never been taught the use of such 
motions, and he can neither imitate 
nor understand the value of the elo- 
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quent gestures of others. He is de- 
prived, therefore, not only of a 
valuable channel of communication 
with his fellows, but also of the one 
means a man has of calming his 
nervous agitation by expressing it 
externally in a rhythmic manner, It 
cannot be denied that rhythmic 
movements produce a calming influ- 
ence upon the nervous system. Most 
neurasthenics are people whose 
tempestuous desires find no out- 
ward expression; hence, a state of 
mental disorder ensues. Simply 
from this point of view, therefore, 
it would be advantageous to teach 
the blind child various mechanical 
movements of his body. Every one 
is aware how solicitous are the 
teachers in schools for the blind 
for the education of the handi- 
capped under their care. It would 
seem to me that the general intro- 
duction of Eurhythmics into these 
institutions would be an incalculable 
aid to the teachers in their work, 
for the science would appear almost 
to have been devised for this very 
purpose. 


So far I have dwelt only on the 
physiological aspect of my work, 
on the advantages to be gained by 
the blind from developing their 
muscular powers, perfecting their 
sense of touch and their knowledge 
of space and direction. Before con- 
cluding, however, I would like to 
touch on the value to the blind of a 
study of musical expression. To 
open to them the world of music 
with all its emotional capabilities 
and calming influences, is to give 
an ideal form to their most secret 
aspirations, and moreover to pro- 
vide them with another channel of 
communication with sighted people. 

Of all the arts, music is the one 
best capable of setting forth the in- 
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stinctive needs of the human being 
and of expressing in striking and 
lasting images his yearnings after 
a higher spiritual state. The more 
thorough command a man has over 
his powers of self-expression, the 
more the inner aspirations of his 
soul will assert themselves in trans- 
parent beauty and quiet harmony. 
So violent is the spiritual struggle 
within us that we are all conscious 
at times of an imperious necessity 
for finding some outlet for our se- 
cret longings and desires without, 
however, endangering our mental 
and moral equilibrium. It is in 
music above all that we find this re- 
lief from our perplexities; it ex- 
cites and soothes us in turn and 
calms the conflict between our im- 
agination and our vital acts. Hence, 
it can be readily seen that the more 
profoundly a blind man fathoms the 
secrets of the intimate construction 
of musical sounds, the more he too 
will be thrilled by the magic of his 
evocations. From a strictly utilita- 
rian point of view, a musical edu- 
cation that aims not only at the de- 
velopment of the auditory and mu- 


sical faculties of the blind man, but 
also at the development of his mus- 
cular sense and his consciousness 
of time, in all their nuances,—is 
calculated to fit him to collaborate 
effectively with a sighted person in 
teaching musical Eurhythmics and 
so open up to him a useful and in- 
teresting career. Even if this goal 
were to be attained only after much 
difficulty and discouragement, it is 
assuredly well worth the effort and 
should meet with all the help and 
enthusiasm possible from the more 
fortunate of mankind. 

I have but pointed out a pathway, 
and I sincerely trust that there may 
be found some bold and persever- 
ing enough to follow it. Assuredly 
the problem of education is one of 
those which should interest us most 
vitally in these difficult times. It is 
worth while giving one’s self whole- 
heartedly to so great an enterprise, 
with confident hope in the future, 
and a willingness to make every 
needed sacrifice for the improve- 
ment of the race and the mental and 
moral security of the generations 
to come. 
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CHINA, WHITHER GOEST THOU:? 





By EpWARD BRENNAN, O.P. 


E are in Peking to-day and a 

glance shows us that it will 
not be difficult to delve into the se- 
crets of the old city; for we see that 
the gates of its temples and palaces 
are hanging ajar. If there is a cus- 
todian at all for any of its sacred 
spots, he will rise from his slum- 
bers, nod graciously at the small 
kumshaw that we toss in his direc- 
tion, and then as graciously return 
to his dreams. There is a feeling 
of gaucherie in the air, when loud 
burly voices pass in and out of 
doors that were once closed and 
sealed with the Dragon’s ring. But 
imperial injunctions have fallen on 
hard days, and there is nothing now 
to stop the inroads of the barba- 
rians. If they mock the corpses of 
an ancient glory, they must be 
spared for a day of fuller enlighten- 
ment. We leave them to their de- 
vices, and climb up into the White 
Dagoba, where the city is spread 
out beneath our feet. 

And such a city! breathing of 
antiquity and decay and ruins, yet 
remaining the same mysterious pic- 
turesque place it has been for cen- 
turies. The whole history of China 
is epitomized in the bricks and mar- 
bles and plastered walls of Peking. 
Here we see monuments that were 
old when the Jews were returning 
from the captivity of Babylon. 
From our point of advantage, high 
above the citadel, the eye looks 
down on a huge lake that was built 
for the pleasure of rulers. Over 
one of its corners stretches a bridge 
in zigzag fashion, to prevent the 
passage of evil spirits; for even in 





this late day and age it is the belief 
of most Chinese that the devil must 
do his traveling in straightforward 
style. 

We are resting on a height that 
is ideal for meditation; for here our 
vision rests mechanically on pink- 
washed walls that inclose what 
were once the courts of the Son of 
Heaven. There is no apparent con- 
sciousness of the fact that his holy 
of holies now widens out at the in- 
stance of every stranger; for we are 
dreaming of the time when the bars 
were drawn tight against any but 
those who enjoyed the closest royal 
favor, going back as far as the days 
of Yung Lo, the Ming dynast, who 
came here from Nanking and set up 
a throne which was to endure for 
centuries. That was in 1421. 

And Yung Lo plowed deeply. 
His, of course, is only part of a civi- 
lization that can be traced back for 
four thousand years. But most of 
it came to the capital with him. 
And here it grew, the solid and in- 
dependent thing that it was. Trav- 
elers came in great numbers to be- 
hold with their own eyes what they 
had read about or heard from the 
lips of enthusiasts. Foreign faces 
were no longer such an oddity to 
the Chinese,—not since a certain 
spirited adventurer, with limited 
funds but no end of courage, had 
left his comfortable home in Venice 
with the splendid determination of 
piercing the mystery of the East. 
More than a century before Yung 
Lo was born, Marco Polo made his 
first journey to the Orient, and like 
any other normal European would 
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have felt, he was puzzled by the 
genius and culture of the people 
whom he met. Later in life he was 
thrown into prison and given time 
to write out the memoirs of his 
travels. The old tyrant who con- 
fined him did a real service for pos- 
terity. Yet Marco Polo did not re- 
cord all that he saw; and while it is 
possible that some things may have 
been overlooked in his reminis- 
cences, still there are other things 
that he could never have forgotten. 
One of them was the Great Wall. 
He had met with it in a hundred 
different places in his wanderings. 
Yet there is not a single reference 
to it in his book. Why? The truth 
very likely is that he had deliberate- 
ly decided not to tell all. He knew 
that Westerners were still indis- 
posed to believe certain things about 
the East; and he respected his name 
for veracity. If he had failed to 
make such omissions, we may never 
have heard of him or his perigrina- 
tions; and that would have been sad 
indeed, never to have known Marco 
Polo, the finest of all the medieval 
romancers, the prince of pilgrims 
with an wunquenchable wander- 
lust! 

Perhaps we ought to be trembling 
ourselves before a shrine like this 
where even the fearless Venetian 
trembled. But we are not. For we 
know that the shrine is dead, and 
its spirit gone,—driven into the des- 
ert by wastrel rulers and petty des- 
potism. Weeds are now sprouting 
in the yellow tiles and over the al- 
tar where the Son of Heaven once 
sacrificed for his people. Weeds 
and barbarians! — each have their 
distinctive offices to perform for hu- 
manity, the one to antagonize the 
good seed of the earth; the other to 
lay their cloddish hands on life’s 
sanctities, and then, going off, fill 


their midriffs on the slain lambs. 

We are thinking of the ancient 
culture that flourished here within 
the ramparts of this interesting old 
city. Let us begin, then, by taking 
stock of our ideas on this magic 
word culture. It is not an easy term 
to deal with. Perhaps it will be bet- 
ter to start by saying what culture 
is not. Certainly it is not something 
pragmatic, in the sense that it deals 
with crude commercial values; for 
pragmatism, though avowedly it 
means to enrich, actually impover- 
ishes the soul of culture. Neither is 
culture any frantic mode of energiz- 
ing that attempts without success 
to overtake what leisure and a 
peaceful compact with life alone 
can secure. We might set out by 
thinking of culture constructively 
as something which grows and en- 
larges itself with the slow grandeur 
of centuries, into which the life- 
blood of wise and strong men is dis- 
tilled. This is merely figurative, 
though it is helpful because it shows 
the medium in which the thing 
must be developed. If we are 
searching for figures, the best one 
is found in the etymology of the 
word itself, which conveys the idea 
of digging into the soil, or turning 
over the ground with a plowshare. 
In this case, culture might be un- 
derstood as something which cuts 
through the soul of a people, laying 
bare their mental and moral strata. 
Such a notion seems to be closer to 
reality and is the original meaning 
of the word. Putting it in definite 
form we may say that culture is the 
total expression of the history of a 
people—their life-record—growing 
out of the individual expression and 
mutual contacts of the intellectual 
and moral (and to a certain degree 
even the physical) protagonists of 
the race. 














Let us pause here for a moment 
to take note of a matter touching on 
the use of the word moral in our 
definition. It is a better term, we 
believe, than the word religious, for 
the reason that it has a broader re- 
lation to the designs of culture. 
We may offer Confucianism as an 
example of the difference. It is not 
an indefensible position to main- 
tain that Confucianism has exerted 
no true religious influence on the 
culture of the Chinese; that it pro- 
poses no more than a certain philo- 
sophical norm of living, an ethics 
for the individual, a sagacious pol- 
ity for the State. Yet there can be 
no question of its moral influence. 
It speaks from the same authorita- 
tive level as Buddhism or Taoism, 
which, after all, is only a natural 
level. Or to state the matter in an- 
other way, the teachings of Buddha 
or Lao-Tsze have no more to do with 
a divine revelation than the teach- 
ings of Confucius. In short, a phi- 
losophy, as well as a religion, may 
have a moral bearing on the growth 
of culture. And with this observa- 
tion we are brought back to the 
point of departure of our thoughts 
on temples and tiles and empty 
courts. It is the strange yet obvious 
fact that those moral influences in 
the world’s history which are pure- 
ly natural in their origin have not 
sufficed to preserve alive the culture 
toward which they contributed. Is 
China now bearing witness to this 
inexorable formula? Will the teach- 
ings of the Great Sage, or the reli- 
gion of Gotama, or the superstitious 
beliefs and practices of Taoism avail 
to recall her ancient splendor or 
even to secure from death and ob- 
livion the culture for which she was 
once so justly famous? 

When the Roman Empire had 
grown enfeebled and was in danger 
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of falling back into the dim obscu- 
rity out of which it had sprung, it 
was a divine religion that fought for 
her civilization and saved her pre- 
cious arts from the forces of bar- 
barism. Perhaps we should not say 
that there is a parallel for this his- 
torical occurrence in China’s mod- 
ern condition. We may be only 
surmising that in the event of an 
effort being made to restore the best 
elements of her culture, China must 
willingly or unwillingly look for- 
ward to some higher moral influ- 
ence than that which surrounded 
her culture in the past. The impor- 
tant thing is that she needs such an 
influence, just as Europe once need- 
ed it; that she has the same mortal 
dread of her civilization’s being 
swallowed up in the crudest kind 
of warfare, which once harassed the 
Roman Empire. When it is asked 
to-day: “Can an old, vast, peculiar, 
exclusive, self-sufficient civilization 
be born again?” the questioner as- 
sumes that there is no precedent in 
the records of previous ages for such 
a transformation. But there really 
is; or if there isn’t, then we are ig- 
norant of the name by which to des- 
ignate the rebirth of Greek and Ro- 
man culture in Europe after the 
Vandals had tried to efface every 
vestige of it. There can be no quib- 
bling about the fact. And if we are 
to turn to the past at all, let it be 
with the declared purpose of search- 
ing out the spirit and genius of that 
divine religion which dared to pit its 
powers of moral resistance against 
the crude forces of savagery, man- 
aging somehow to preserve a rem- 
nant of the old culture from the de- 
struction that followed in the path 
of irresponsible armies. It was this 
remnant which formed the nucleus 
of Europe’s new culture. 

For the same mise en scéne of 
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confusion and warfare which went 
before Europe’s regeneration, is 
now encompassing a people of the 
East. If there is any difference of 
circumstance to be noted, it is this: 
that the unwitting enemies of 
China’s culture are largely those of 
her own household. How bitter it 
must be for her to reflect that those 
who are clamoring the loudest for a 
repudiation of her ancient tradi- 
tions are derived from her own 
flesh and blood, her children, for 
whom such traditions should have 
the highest place of reverence be- 
cause they are so indigenous to their 
nature. War lords, petty and great, 
have torn and disrupted her from 
end to end. This is no novel expe- 
rience for China. She has known 
more internecine strife than any na- 
tion under the sun. But what the 
mother of these belligerent sons of 
Han cannot countenance is the be- 
trayal by her children of China’s 
selfhood itself; for that is what the 
discarding of her old traditions 
amounts to in reality. It startles 
and pains her to see her children, in 
their young unruly enthusiasms, 
throwing aside the inheritance 
which is their only link with a dis- 
tinguished past. Is there nothing, 
she pleads, that can save this un- 
thinking generation against itself? 
The sanctities which she built with 
her life’s blood are being swept 
away, with nothing offered to take 
their place,—nothing firm and abid- 
ing as was her culture of old. 

Men who have lived long enough 
in China to note the effects of sev- 
eral modes of government say that 
the need to-day above all things is 
for leaders. By this is meant in- 
tellectual leaders, statesmen with 
enough perspicacity and foresight 
to realize that China must exist as 
a single undivided nation, not as a 


mélange of small principalities, if 
she is to survive at all. Let us, 
for a better understanding of this 
necessity, turn back the pages of 
her history to those periods when 
she was a single and prosperous en- 
tity. There we discover that it was 
the intellectual class through whom 
the people achieved their strongest 
vicarious expression. One might be 
quite sure, in those days, of the re- 
spect and hearing which a titled 
scholar would win for any popular 
measure that was laid before the 
throne. Not only were the literati, 
as no other class, in strategic posi- 
tion to advocate such measures: 
they were always willing to justify 
them before the emperor by prac- 
tical reasoning and wise appeal to 
precedent. Whatever their meth- 
ods, the fact remains that they 
managed to effect such legislation as 
secured to the people a uniformly 
happy mode of existence. Here 
was a situation unique among the 
nations of the East: that men, who 
bore no briefs to imperial favor 
save those of scholarship alone, 
should find themselves in positions 
of royal esteem and rewarded with 
offices of trust and dignity in the 
ruling of the nation. They became 
at once the guardians of learning 
and the most esteemed of public 
dignitaries. These were the days 
of the imperial examinations, when 
men entered into civil service 
through the portals of literary 
achievement. What the leaders of 
China really need therefore is not a 
Western educational discipline or 
an increase of Western ideas, but a 
revival of their traditional methods 
of thoroughness, of actual testing of 
ability through rigid examination, 
of actual attainment, and the re- 
warding of attainment with actual 
authority. It is the system that 
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would seem to be best fitted to the 
genius of the race. 

Will China then survive the un- 
happy state to which militarism has 
brought her to-day? Her scholars 
and nobility have been swept away, 
and no great voices have arisen as 
yet to guide her out of the deep 
chaos into which she has fallen; no 
body of leaders has succeeded in 
achieving what peaceful men of 
learning achieved in the past. And 
yet we cannot believe that her 
scholars are beyond recall or that 
no hope is left of winning back the 
place of distinction which her cul- 
ture once occupied among the peo- 
ples of the East. If we suppose a 
divine security behind the effort, 
why should it be impossible to root 
out the weeds that are sprouting in 
the tiles of the imperial palace; or 
why beyond the strength of a divine 
religion to heal up the crevices that 
rent the Temple of Heaven? 

The task of reorganization will be 
enormous. Let us consider some 
of the odds that confront it on the 
human side. Remember, first of 
all, that it was an empire of practi- 
cally forty centuries standing which 
was swept away in the revolution of 
1911. Up to this point in her his- 
tory, China had been steadily ac- 
cumulating her precious treasures 
of art and literature. There was a 
strong conservative element which 
made it a simple matter to protect 
her heirlooms of the past. What 
China needs to-day is this s#me con- 
servative element. Witness in proof 
of this statement the throat-cutting 
of her military leaders and the rad- 
icalism of her youth who do not 
know yet what they want but are 
fairly well agreed that it’s not a re- 
turn to the past. The doctrine of a 


communistic life, painted in such 
glowing colors upon the imagina- 
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tion of this infant generation, is 
far too nearly allied to anarchy to 
be a healthful influence, and cer- 
tainly is not amenable to conserva- 
tive guidance. The steady patient 
conservatism of the Chinese is pre- 
cisely what it wishes to overthrow. 

Further, there is a type of mis- 
sionary activity common enough in 
China which, while its intentions 
are the highest, is yet on fire with 
the spirit of independence. Because 
it was itself born in an effort at 
emancipation from tradition and 
authority, it is rendered instinctive- 
ly hostile to the past, and by its 
very nature is committed to a policy 
of innovation. Thus it cannot but 
fail to appreciate the true signifi- 
cance of China’s veneration for tra- 
dition and antiquity; and though it 
intends to implant in the minds of 
the young the real meaning of lib- 
erty and equality, it has often made 
them the unwitting dupes of com- 
munism. It is enough to make 
China wary of outside influences, 
even if she did not have the added 
bitter experience of seeing the rel- 
ics of her old civilization, her finest 
works of art, even the very soil on 
which her men of genius worked 
and to which they were so aggres- 
sively attached, now wrenched from 
her hands through the selfish ex- 
ploitation of foreigners. 

And finally, what of the effects of 
Western industrialism which are 
making themselves felt in many 
parts of the Orient? Has not Japan, 
for example, after sixty years’ imi- 
tation of the material aspects of our 
civilization, begun to doubt the ugly 
efficiency of Western machinery? 
“Back to Asia” is her newest slogan, 
and it is a cry that symbolizes both 
a loss of faith in the West and a be- 
lief that the Oriental must hark 
back to ideas more in harmony with 
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his nature if he is really to pro- 
gress. According to the standards 
of an older China, the husbandry 
were second in importance only to 
the scholars. To-day the ill-fortune 
of the Chinese peasant has become a 
national calamity and one of the 
most acute social problems that 
China has ever faced. Here is a 
hard-working and well-meaning in- 
dividual who, through no fault of 
his own, is steadily sinking into a 
deplorable state of poverty. Is it 
any wonder that under the pressure 
of unjust taxation and the despoil- 
ing hand of the military, the farmer 
is opening his doors wide to social- 
istic doctrine of a disastrous type? 
All of this has a bearing on the 
culture of China, and what happens 
to her culture cannot fail to be of 
importance to the world. Let us 
not forget that it involves the civili- 
zation of a people who constitute a 
fifth of the world’s population. And 
it was our concern for her culture 
that formed the starting point of 
our meditation. How idle to be 
standing here on a White Dagoba, 
overlooking an ancient city, and at- 
tempt to prophesy where the strife 
and surging will land this Celestial 
race, unless there were practical 
confidence in its fullness of life, its 








tried and proven powers of adapta- 
bility, its innate resistance to hur- 
ried change! Is there a solution 
to the problem which is troubling 
China? Can its cultural inheritance 
be saved before it perishes in the 
flames of revolution? The answer 
is the piercing wisdom of those di- 
vine lips that were speaking for all 
time, for all men, from the gibbet 
of the cross: “And I, if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all 
things to Myself” (John, vii., 32). If 
China is to be transformed, then 
must it be either with Christ unto 
salvation, or without Christ unto 
perdition. It will not be the first 
time in the world’s history that His 
Church looked out over physical 
waste or moral ruin. To see this 
gentle Mother asserting her heritage 
in a country whose destiny and pos- 
sibilities no man can measure 
should be a spur to prayerful en- 
thusiasm. China must suffer her 
travail; she must have her doubtful 
leaders of a doubtful enlighten- 
ment. Already she has witnessed 
the passing of old things that are 
good and the coming of new things 
that signify chaos and destruction. 
The cross-roads are reached and she 
must make her choice. Will it be 
Christ and salvation? 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


E democrat, if he is to keep his 

faith, has the lesson to learn 
that discipline and authority can be 
consonant with liberty. The com- 
munists completely, and the fascists 
in large measure, have enthroned 
the first and second on the wreck- 
age of the third. What is commu- 
nism’s strength if not in its claim, 
in a world where scepticism and op- 
portunism are in the saddle, to rep- 
resent principles that are absolute? 
It demands that philosophy and ac- 
tion be one and inseparable. And 
what is that but the old battle to 
realize the ideal in the real? Our 
dilemma is at the core a moral di- 
lemma, not an economic or political 
one, and its solution lies within our- 
selves. The realization of the New 
Deal in the United States demands 
basically a moral effort on the part 
of the American people, and in the 
measure to which they make it will 


lie the measure of their success. 
—J. Donatp Apams, in The Saturday Review 


of Literature. 

Boys and old men are now the 
only readers of Mark Twain. The 
rest of the world is made up of peo- 
ple who don’t read and people who 
read nothing published more than 
three months ago. It is not with 
them a contempt for classical litera- 
ture. It is a fear that something by 
Jinks or Jones which came out 
yesterday may pass them by and 
leave them openmouthed and fool- 
ish at the next dinner party. Now 
this is too bad, because looking over 
the last ten years’ output of Jinks 
and Jones there is very little worth 
remembering, relatively speaking. 


They could have missed about 80 
per cent of the output without do- 
ing serious damage to their minds. 
The sad part of it is they have lost 
touch with Mark Twain. They feel 
they have nothing in common with 
him in the same way they feel they 
have nothing in common with 
Charles Dickens. It is the most 
fraudulent kind of nonsense to say 
they have outgrown Mark Twain or 
outgrown Dickens. It is like saying 
they have outgrown laughter or pity 
or affection or decency. In other 
words it is like saying they have 
outgrown themselves, the things 
that make them what they are and 
what they live by. 


—Rosert Straunsxy, in The Sun. 


Why is most religious verse so 
bad; and why does so little religious 
verse reach the highest levels of po- 
etry? Largely, I think, because of 
a pious insincerity. The capacity 
for writing poetry is rare; the ca- 
pacity for religious emotion of the 
first intensity is rare; and it is to 
be expected that the existence of 
both capacities in the same individ- 
ual should be rarer still. People 
who write devotional verse are usu- 
ally writing as they want to feel, 
rather than as they do feel. 


—T. S. Exsor, in The American Review, 
March. 


The reason why public office has 
come to be considered a public trust, 
rather than a heredity private pos- 
session, is that as social organiza- 
tion becomes more complex, the im- 
pact of government on every one is 
overwhelming. A primitive society 
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can get along with all manner of 
corruption at the court of the king. 
But not a modern society. The gov- 
ernment deals with so many things 
that its every action matters. It be- 
comes intolerable if it is not con- 
ducted sensibly and in the general 
interest. So with business and 
finance. What an individual farm- 
er, or a small manufacturer does is 
pretty much his own business; he is 
reasonably well regulated by his 
customers and his balance sheet. 
But what a giant corporation or a 
depository of other people’s money 
does is like what the government 
does: it affects so many people that 
it is intolerable if it is not managed 
for them. 

—Watter LiIPppMANN. 


Recent Social Trends notes 150 
specific influences of the automobile 
on social life—from undermining 
railroad traffic to changing the hab- 
its of a courtship. Literally mil- 
lions of families have so organized 
their lives round the motor car 
that, deprived of it, they would be 
at a loss to get to their jobs, to 
transport children to school, to 
take vacations, to shop, to procure 
essential supplies, to carry on social 
life at all. Without a car many 
would have to move their residence. 
When income fails, the automobile 
is not the first thing to go; it is al- 
most the last. Americans will cut 
down in food before they will sacri- 
fice gasoline. 

—Sruarat Case, in Harper’s, March. 


It is the plainest truth to say that 
the sense of spiritual values has al- 
most entirely vanished from con- 
temporary literature. It is the 


plainest truth to say that this has 
inevitable consequences in the con- 
fusion of all the finer lines of char- 
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acter, and also... in a loss of what 
is commonly called “human inter 
est” and “variety of interest” for in- 
telligent readers. It is impossible 
to be interested for any length of 
time in characters whose behaviour 
(ex hypothesi) is a matter of com- 
plete indifference, both to them- 
selves and to everyone else. The 
real tension of the drama is in pro- 
portion to the strength and depth 
of the very emotions that the “mod- 
erns” are ruling out. When these 
emotions are lacking . . . the artist 
has to fall back on mere animalism 
and no matter how vividly he may 
seem at first sight to splash on his 
colours, he is dealing with a less 
organised order of being. There is 
a deadly monotony in it, as even the 
cinemas are beginning to discover, 
because there are fewer and less 
fine distinctions. 
—ALFRED NOYES. 


We are all of us familiar with the 
sort of people who profess such ex- 
treme devotion to a cause or a per- 
sonality that they cannot bear to 
have it tainted by fact. They lie in 
the warm relaxing bath of their 
own emotions and murmur, “Oh, 
don’t tell me who wrote that beauti- 
ful thing—don’t tell me he limped 
or was married—you are spoiling 
my dream.” Such an attitude is one 
of the marks of the permanent ado- 
lescent. 

—STEPHEN VINCENT BeEnésr. 


We live in an age that holds that 
you can almost do anything by mass 
production, and it sees human na- 
ture no exception. The outstand- 
ing characteristic of humanity to- 
day is its tendency to what might be 
called “mass-mentality.” More and 
more we are counting not by heads 
but by crowds. The elimination of 
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the individual is a deplorable fact 
in our present state of civilization. 
When the unit of personality is sub- 
merged in the mass, when the indi- 
vidual is reduced to a cipher, the 
community is impoverished. It 
should be the part of modern Chris- 


tianity to discover the individual. 
—Rev. Dr. Avpert E. Risoura, Rector of St. 
Andrew’s Church, New York City. 


Certainly never since the French 
Revolution has the individual been 
so powerless, so insignificant, and 
so aware of his insignificance. Not 
only modern industry with its mass 
production and its regimentation of 
the human material employed in 
this production, but the social and 
political movements which accept 
this condition or protest against it, 
alike impose conformity, Gleish- 
schaltang, class _ consciousness, 
mass consciousness, race conscious- 
ness, every form of consciousness, 
indeed, but the individual. 


—MartTHa GRvENING, in The Hound and Horn. 


At this very moment we are on 
the threshold of an era which prom- 
ises a veritable musical renaissance, 
provided only we make intelligent 
use of that part of our new-found 
leisure which we devote to the fine 
arts. If we employ this leisure as 
did the Romans after Czsar,— 
lookers-on at amusements provided 
by others,—we shall have an age of 
Nero or of Caligula. If, however, 
we use it in the direct expression of 
beauty through the fine arts, we 
shall produce an Age of Pericles, of 
Raphael, of Shakespeare, Purcell, 
and Reynolds, or of Bach, Bee- 


thoven, and Brahms. 


—Henry S. Drinxer, Jn., in The Atlantic 
Monthly, February. 


History is not to be explained as 
a closed order in which each stage 








is the inevitable and logical result 
of that which has gone before. 
There is in it always a mysterious 
and inexplicable element, due not 
only to the influence of chance or 
the initiative of the individual gen- 
ius, but also to the creative power 
of spiritual forces. 


—CHRISTOPHER Dawson, The Making of Eu- 
rope. 


It is always question time in 
America. The questions wait for 
[the visitor] at every stopping 
place. Ascertaining his where- 
abouts by some mysterious alchemy, 
they ring with bland insistence on 
his room telephone .. . and search 
his soul with their enquiring litany. 
Why is it supposed that the opin- 
ion of no one in particular (espe- 
cially on matters upon which he is 
not qualified to have one) is likely 
to provide attractive reading-mat- 
ter? And why does a proud conti- 
nent refresh itself with the lightest 
thoughts of every passing stranger 
who may be pressed into its service 
as a momentary leader-writer? I 
suppose there is an answer... but 
I have never found it. 

—Puiipe Guevara, Conquistador. 


It is a sad, mad world. The re- 
sponsibility for making it, like the 
responsibility for the great war it- 
self, of which it is the direct sequel, 
cannot be fixed exactly. It is a 
tragedy of human incompetence and 
of the unrestrained passions of man- 
kind. The moment of decision has 
arrived. It would be vain to deny 
it, and for the time being the hope 
of peace and order in Europe de- 
pends entirely upon the resolution 
and the power of the two nations, 
France and Italy, which have a di- 
rect interest in maintaining them. 

—Watter LiIPpPMANN. 
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By CHRISTINE WHITING PARMENTER 


‘6x. TO,” declared little Anne Eliot 
with exasperating firmness, “I 
could never marry a farmer.” 

She stood by a window looking 
out at the wintry New England 
landscape. It was a beautiful pic- 
ture; but Anne saw only its cold 
and loneliness. She shivered as a 
gust of wind shook the bare 
branches of a locust beside the gate. 
The deep, frozen ruts in the road 
that led to town only added to her 
feeling of isolation, though they 
glistened in the moonlight like ropes 
of jewels. Joe Forrest, lighting a 
lamp on the marble-topped center 
table, didn’t speak until the girl 
drew nearer to stretch her cold 
hands toward the winking eye of 
the air-tight stove. 

“No?” he echoed, pushing her 
gently back while he put more coal 
on to the fire. “What’s wrong with 
farmin’, little Anne?” 

Anne winced, moved closer to the 
stove again and answered: “It 
seems to make some folks drop 
their g’s.” 

Joe grinned. 

“Those two years at the Academy 
had a disturbing influence, didn’t 
they?” He drew Grandma Eliot’s 
rocker nearer the stove for Anne, 
while he continued to stand, looking 
down at her with affectionate 
amusement in his eyes that mad- 
dened her, even though she half 
liked it. “Those years, and the 
movie theater down to Rutledge 
have made a new woman of you, 
Anne. The dropped g’s you men- 
tioned. There was a time when 


em. 


you wouldn’t have noticed 
Now I suppose you feel like you’re 
walkin’—I mean walking on ’em, 
every step you take.” 

“You’re right,” the girl admitted. 
“I don’t mind it in Grandma. You 
expect old people to get careless 
that way. And Abby Grant—well, 
she doesn’t know any better. How 
could she, working out since she 
was fourteen? But for you, Joe, 
there’s simply no excuse. You went 
to High School. You’re just plain 
heedless.” 

“And you blame it on the farm,” 
Joe ended, bringing a chair and 
straddling it, his arms crossed on 
its back while he looked adoringly 
at Anne. 

She nodded, her young face som- 
ber as she exclaimed: “I love the 
animals as much as you do, Joe; 
but somehow I can’t help seeing 
that they don’t have a—well, a re- 
fining influence.” 

“No?” queried Joe again. His eyes 
twinkled, then sobered suddenly. 
“What about Townsend, your near- 
est neighbor, I'd like to ask?” 

“That’s different. Jack Town- 
send went to Harvard, and then to 
Agricultural. You two aren’t— 
comparable.” 

A hot flush dyed the young man’s 
tanned cheek, but Anne, intent upon 
her subject, didn’t notice. 

“If only you’d gone to Aggie, Joe; 
or if you could afford more help...” 

“Did you think I was askin’ you 
to feed the pigs?” he interrupted in 
quick anger. “As for college, | 
guess if Jack Townsend had had a 
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sick mother to look after from the 
time he quit—” 

“Oh, Joe!” broke in the girl, 
springing up to lay a hand upon his 
shoulder, “I wasn’t comparing you 
two just to be mean! I was only 
thinking it was a pity you couldn’t 
have had his chances. Don’t I know 
how wonderful you were to your 
mother? Why, I think the world 
of you!” 

Joe shook off the hand a bit im- 
patiently. 

“A lot you do!” His voice was 
cold—unnatural. “You think just 
about enough to let me take you 
twice a week to see a show. Some- 
times I wish that darn movie theater 
had never opened. It’s put ideas 
into your head. I b’lieve you’d 
like a feller to wear a dress suit 
every night at supper—after he’s 
milked the cows. Hark! There’s 
Lindbergh scratching at the door. 
I gotter let him in.” 

With the instinctive thoughtful- 
ness of one who has waited on an 
invalid, Joe closed the door into the 
cold entry as he went out. When 
he returned he was carrying a big, 
black cat, which settled down pur- 
ring on his knees when he resumed 
his seat. Anne noticed the gentle- 
ness of the hands that caressed the 
aviator’s namesake. Joe was so 
strong, she mused, yet he was never 
rough. If only... 

“Look here!” he said, “would it 
make a difference if I bought some 
clothes—the sort that feller in the 
picture to-night had on?” 

Anne smiled. 

“You're not the type, Joe.” 

“Bad as that, am I? Wouldn’t 
even look right in the right clothes? 
Well, Anne—” Joe arose, sending 
the surprised Lindbergh scrambling 
to the floor. “I guess I’ve bothered 
you enough. I’ve asked you to 
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marry me three times, and this is 
the first time I’ve got a glimmerin’ 
of the reason you say no. I drop 
my g’s; I’m not the sort of sheik 
that appeals to you (wouldn’t be 
even if I was dolled up like Adolphe 
Menjou); I smell of the cows—” 

“I never said any such thing!” 
blazed Anne, though she spoke softly 
so as not to wake her grandmother 
in the room above. 

“Maybe not,” admitted her com- 
panion, “but I’m not so dumb that I 
can’t read between the lines. I see, 
my dear, just where I get off; and 
soon as I find some one to help your 
grandmother, I'll clear out. I sin- 
cerely hope” (if there was a hint of 
humor in his eyes Anne was too dis- 
mayed to see it) “that some day a 
beautiful, well-groomed movie actor 
will come your way. Skip along to 
bed now while I lock up.” 


All this had happened a year ago. 
Joe, despite entreaties from Grand- 
ma Eliot, reproaches from Abby 
Grant, and Anne’s hauntingly wist- 
ful eyes, had “cleared out” bag and 
baggage. Ira Bartlett came every 
day to do the chores, and through 
the summer they hired a man from 
Rutledge to work the farm. The 
arrangement wasn’t very satisfac- 
tory, and Grandma was inclined to 
blame Anne for it. One late fall 
day when Ira forgot to bring in 
kindlings, she said just about what 
Joe had on that long-gone evening. 

“There’s times, Anne, when I 
think it was a mistake sendin’ you 
to the Academy and lettin’ you go to 
movies with Joe Forrest. Between 
gettin’ more educated than the rest 
of us, and envyin’ those movie peo- 
ple their fine clothes and fancy man- 
ners, you ain’t much use around the 
farm. Abby says you let that last 
cheese get stringy. Nothin’s seemed 
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to go right since Joe went off; and 
it’s my opinion he’d never have left 
if you hadn’t got so terrible high- 
toned. Joe was a good, steady boy 
with a sense o’ humor; and 7 miss 
him if you don’t.” 

It was this tirade that roused 
Anne from the listlessness which 
had been upon her ever since Joe 
packed his belongings in an old 
straw suitcase (she had shuddered 
at that suitcase even in her dismay 
at Joe’s departure), and gone off in 
the direction of Rutledge. It was 
true that Anne had driven him 
away, and the farm was suffering in 
consequence. So, perhaps because 
(though she did not know it), the 
girl could trace her ancestry straight 
back to the heroic Pilgrims, she 
pulled herself together and deter- 
mined to take Joe’s place as far as 
possible. If Ira forgot the wood, 
Grandma Eliot didn’t know it be- 
cause wood was there. The eggs 
were collected promptly; the cows 
driven in for milking. The two old 
horses shone from currying as they 
had in what Grandma called “Joe’s 
day”; and no more cheese was left 
to spoil on the stove. 

And though she wouldn’t admit it 
to herself at first, Anne enjoyed 
these tasks. She took to carrying 
lump sugar in her sweater pocket, 
the way doe had done, and the horses 
nosed for it lovingly as she worked 
over their coats that Ira had al- 
lowed to get so rough and shaggy. 
She began to plan a “kitchen gar- 
den” for next spring, having read 
about one in a magazine at the li- 
brary. It was to contain only “deli- 
cacies for the table.” 

“You'd think we was expectin’ 
summer boarders!” snorted Abby 
Grant. 

“Let her be,” responded Grand- 
“I ain’t seen her so con- 
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tented since she left school; and 
the horses don’t look like mountain 
sheep no more. The way Iry kept 
"em I been ashamed to drive to 
church. 

Abby stepped to a window, and 
seeing Anne go toward the hen 
house, turned to say: “Did you 
know she called that Townsend fel- 
ler on the phone and asked what to 
do when Mary Pickford was kinder 
off her feed? You don’t s’pose she 
could be makin’ up to him?” 

“Shucks!” shrugged Grandma. 
“He’s been to college so she thinks 
he knows it all. I'll admit he knew 
what ’twas ailed Mary Pickford; 
and when Greta Garbo got taken 
the same way he come right over 
kind of neighborly.” 

Abby grunted. 

“T ain’t so sure it was Greta Garbo 
he come to see. I heard him tell 
Anne she’d ought to be a farmer’s 
wife.” The woman paused, then as 
Grandma made no response, went 
on unrebuffed: “Seems kind o’ sacri- 
legious, Joe’s namin’ those cows for 
movie actresses, don’t it? Say, Mis’ 
Eliot, it’ll be an awful blow to Joe 
Forrest if Anne takes up with 
young Townsend, won’t it?” 

“Seein’ as he ain’t so much as 
sent her a picture postcard,” re- 
plied Grandma tartly, “I guess he’d 
survive. I wish you’d make an ap- 
ple pie for supper, Abby. I got sort 
of a cravin’ for it. Make plenty o’ 
crust so there’ll be some left for 
Lindbergh. Joe always give his 
bottom crust to Lindbergh and I 
think he misses it.” 

The old lady went into the next 
room and sat down by the air-tight 
stove. If she hadn’t encouraged 
Abby to talk about young Town- 
send’s attentions to her grand- 
daughter, it wasn’t because she 
hadn’t given the matter thought. 
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He had come not once, but several 
times, to see the cows; and twice 
had taken Anne to the movies. 
Grandma shook her head. Young 
Townsend had money, of course. It 
would be a good match; but the 
memory of Joe’s gray eyes worship- 
ing Anne across the supper table, 
came back too vividly. 

“I’d like,” asserted the old lady, 
while Lindbergh interrupted his 
snooze to wink one green, approving 
eye, “I'd like to spank Joe Forrest 
for going off half-cocked the way 
he did!” 

There were moments when Anne 
felt much the same; though Jack 
Townsend was doing his best to fill 
the gap made by Joe’s defection. 
But Joe, despite the failings that 
Anne had pointed out, was difficult 
to forget. This was, she told herself 
impatiently, because there were so 
many things to remind her. Lind- 
bergh was one. Anne never looked 
at him without recalling the caress- 
ing way in which Joe rubbed his 
cheek against the soft, black fur. 
And the soapstone that warmed her 
bed on winter nights. She couldn’t 
wrap it in its layers of old newspa- 
pers without remembering that Joe 
had considered the task his special 
privilege. And as if that were not 
enough, Grandma and Abby Grant 
kept asking why he didn’t write. 
They couldn’t know that Anne, fol- 
lowing him to the door on that last 
morning, had said with cruel light- 
ness: “You'll drop us a postcard?” 

Joe had paused at the question, 
paused with the front door wide 
open and the cold air cooling off the 
house. He looked at her so curi- 
ously that Anne was ashamed of her 
own lightness and might have said 
so if he hadn’t answered suddenly: 
“A postcard? No, Anne Eliot. 
When you’re reminded of my exist- 
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ence it’ll be by something more sur- 
prising than a picture of the Wool- 
worth Building.” 

“You’re not going to New York?” 
she gasped. 

“Why not?” Joe queried, his man- 
ner every bit as light as hers. “You 
can address me at the Ritz, Anne, 
me—and the suitcase.” 

With that he was gone. He didn’t 
once look back though Anne stared 
after him so long that Grandma 
rapped on the window and told her 
to come in or she’d “catch her death 
0” cold.” 

“I believe,” the girl mused dazed- 
ly as she obeyed, “I believe Joe knew 
that his old suitcase was a sight!” 

“But of course,” she told herself, 
“he was only fooling about New 
York.” In fact, she learned later 
that he had as good as told Abby 
Grant he was going to his uncle’s in 
New Hampshire. The uncle had 
been trying to get Joe away from 
Grandma for two years, so this 
seemed probable. He would write, 
of course, when he got settled. 

But Joe didn’t write. Anne felt 
at times that she couldn’t bear not 
to know how he was getting on. 
Besides, it was humiliating to be 
asked (as she was whenever she 
ventured into town), what she 
heard from Joe. If it hadn’t been 
that Grandma or Abby Grant might 
have given her away, she would 
have been inclined to commit per- 
jury and relate glowing accounts 
of his prosperity. 

It was at this time that Anne be- 
gan to let the cheeses spoil. In- 
deed, the farm had become so un- 
bearably lonely that she contem- 
plated getting a job and leaving 
home, when her grandmother’s 
caustic comments woke her up. 

After that things were easier. It 
wasn’t alone that she began to un- 
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derstand why Joe loved farming. 
Nights when she lay awake, her feet 
on the soapstone that he had once 
warmed so faithfully, Anne ad- 
mitted that life had taken on a new 
interest since the day when Jack 
Townsend came up the hill to look 
at Greta Garbo. 

Young Townsend possessed all 
the qualities that Joe lacked. His 
g’s were impeccable. His clothes 
had all the earmarks of those af- 
fected by gentleman ranchers in the 
movies. He wasn’t as good looking 
as Joe Forrest; but he had been all 
over Europe and had the most in- 
teresting things to talk about. And 
it was distinctly flattering to be 
taken to a show in his big car. Not 
one of the other girls had been so 
honored. Anne had told Joe that 
never, never could she marry a 
farmer, but... . 

As the winter advanced Grandma 
Eliot began to worry. Young Town- 
send was making too many excuses 
to be with Anne. It wasn’t alone 
the movies. He couldn’t purchase a 
cow or pig without carrying Anne 
away to view it. Once he took her 
to his house to get warmed up, and 
tea was served on a little table with 
wheels like those the girl had seen 
upon the screen. Anne felt that she 
was in a movie herself. Young 
Townsend was wearing riding 
trousers and shiny boots; and he 
dismissed the maid and let her pour 
the tea herself out of a silver teapot. 
They sat before a blazing hearthfire 
while they sipped it and nibbled 
delicious sandwiches. Abby Grant 
listened open-mouthed when she 
told about it at supper; but Grand- 
ma Eliot merely sniffed. Indeed, 
Anne was so dazed that she forgot 
to warm her soapstone, and lay all 
night with freezing feet—thinking 
of Joe. 
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And the very next evening Jack 
Townsend telephoned that he’d be 
there in fifteen minutes to take her 
to a show. There was a new pic- 
ture—“one of those cold, New Eng- 
land pictures,” he said laughingly, 
and he’d heard it was good. Ina 
whirl of excitement Anne nearly 
stepped on Lindbergh as she rushed 
upstairs to change into the blue taf- 
feta that Joe thought so “stunning.” 
Grandma was entertaining her es- 
cort when she came down. He was 
sitting by the air-tight stove in what 
Abby Grant called “Joe’s chair,” 
and as Anne came in, Lindbergh, 
mistaking him for a friend, jumped 
into his lap. 

“Get down, you beast!” cried Mr. 
Townsend gruffly, and with a single 
gesture sent the surprised Lind- 
bergh spinning across the floor. 
“Never could stand a cat,” he ex- 
plained as he saw Anne in the door- 
way. “Ready, young lady? I’m 
afraid we’ve missed the news.” 

He shook hands gallantly with 
Grandma; helped Anne into her 
coat, and they were off. But for 
once the girl forgot to revel in the 
comfort of the big, closed car. She 
couldn’t get poor, astonished Lind- 
bergh out of her mind, and was 
hoping that Grandma would give 
him the cold liver in the ice box by 
way of comfort. 

They missed more than the news. 
The feature was already on—that 
cold, New England picture which 
Jack had promised. It looked so 
natural, thought Anne. The sitting 
room might have been Grandma 
Eliot’s. There was the air-tight 
stove—the whatnot with its array 
of “ornaments”—the calendar from 
the insurance company on the wall 
—the rag rugs, and, oh, everything! 

And the outdoor scene was just 
as real to her: the isolated farm- 

















house on the hill-top—wind blow- 
ing the bare branches of the trees— 
the road winding away in the dis- 
tance: hard, frozen, lonely. ... Even 
the old barn. ... 

Anne shivered, and Jack pulled 
her coat over her shoulders. “Too 
bad we missed the first of it,” he 
whispered. “Evidently the prodigal 
is about to return.” 

She nodded. Anne couldn’t bear 
to talk at the movies; but Jack was 
right about the story. A son of the 
house who had gone out into the 
world was about to come home, and 
the family was waiting. The father 
sat by the center table, a huge tiger 
cat upon his knees, his paper un- 
read, while he pulled nervously at 
the fringe of a chenille table cover. 
The mother was at the window, 
peering into the darkness, listening. 
The little sister fidgeted about un- 
easily; and the “help” (“She might 
be Abby Grant herself,” thought 
Anne) stood in the door that led to 
the kitchen, hugging a small cro- 
cheted shawl. 

Of course all this flashed by in a 
moment; but Anne, who had grown 
up among such people, knew how 
long that waiting seemed to the 
eager mother, the uneasy father, the 
little sister in her home-made gown. 
The scene changed now. A sleigh 
was approaching along the road. It 
stopped before the house and a man 
in a luxurious fur coat got out—the 
door swung open and he was up the 
steps, his mother in his arms... . 

The door closed, and they were in 
the sitting room. Anne leaned for- 
ward, so lost to her surroundings 
that she didn’t know young Town- 
send was watching her rather than 
the picture. The man embraced his 
little sister. He gave the “hired 
help” (who had evidently known 
him since childhood), a boyish hug 
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which so affected the poor woman 
that she began to cry into her cro- 
cheted shawl. He was clasping his 
father’s work-worn hands; then 
said, as he slipped off the coat with 
his turned-up collar that had hid- 
den his face completely: “Sorry to 
arrive all dolled up like this, Dad, 
but I’ve been to—~” 

Where he had been Anne Eliot 
did not notice. The words blurred 
as she gave an audible and startled 
gasp. She stared at the “prodigal” 
who stood, erect and handsome, ap- 
parently as much at ease in his 
faultless evening clothes as if he’d 
been born in them; and as she 
stared he stooped, lifted the big cat 
and rubbed his cheek caressingly in 
the soft fur.... 


“Did you notice,” said Jack 
Townsend on the way back, “the 
surprising resemblance between 
your one-time hired man and the 
actor who did the son? If he hadn’t 
been so undeniably at home in eve- 
ning clothes I should wonder if Joe 
Forrest hadn’t...” 

“Do you imagine that it takes a 
college education to wear evening 
clothes?” snapped Anne with sar- 
casm. 

Young Townsend merely laughed. 

“At any rate, it gave me the shiv- 
ers when he hugged that cat. 
Seemed as if he loved the cat as 
much as he loved that peach of a 
girl in the last scene.” 

“Do—do you really think so?” 
asked Anne hopefully. 

Later, when she was alone in the 
old sitting room, she stood at the 
window as she had that night a 
year ago when Joe asked her to 
marry him. She felt dazed and in- 
clined to wonder if there were some- 
thing the matter with her eyes. 

“It wasn’t Joe at all,” she told 
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herself. “He’s up in New Hamp- 
shire on his uncle’s farm... . Jack 
made me mad; but it was true, what 
he said about Joe and a dress suit. 
Joe couldn’t have acted so—so used 
to it; and it doesn’t seem, hardly, as 
if Joe Forrest would kiss a perfectly 
strange girl so—so long. . . . And 
yet .. . when I remember the way 
he loved that cat . . . and how his 
hair grew back from his forehead 
oes GRR... bipeniie. ...” 

Anne stirred. A step had sound- 
ed in the kitchen. She thought: 
“Abby’s forgotten the oatmeal and 
come down to fix it. Ill blow out 


the lamp before she sees me. I just 
can’t talk to her to-night.” 
But she was too late. The kitch- 


en door swung open. 

“Won’t you say welcome home to 
the wanderer, Anne?” asked Joe. 

There he stood, just as if he had 
never been away! His nice, crinkly 
hair was the least bit mussed; and 
he wore a gray flannel shirt with 
the blue tie she had made him 
for Christmas two years ago. Anne 
knew now that her eyes were defec- 
tive, and her ears too. She actually 
expected Joe to fade out like a mo- 
tion picture and turn into Abby 
Grant and the crocheted shawl. She 
said, huskily: “I don’t believe it’s 
you,” and would have clutched the 
hot stovepipe for support had not 
Joe stopped her. Then, as she sank 
limply into Grandma’s old rocker 
he straddled a chair, his arms 
crossed on its back while he looked 
at her, his eyes expressing the old 
blending of amusement and adora- 
tion. 

“Will you admit now,” he said, 
“that a dyed-in-the-wool farmer like 
yours truly can wear ’em without 
resembling a bull in a china shop?” 

“Wear what?” sparred Anne, to 
gain time. 





Joe grinned. 

“I’m referring, chiefly, to that 
abomination known as a dress suit; 
though those sporty riding clothes 
in the last scene were as a foreign 
land to—” 

“Then—then it was you, Joe?” 
she broke in, breathless. 

“I couldn’t say,” Joe answered 
unexpectedly. “Sometimes, my 
dear, I think it was all a dream.” 

“You didn’t appear to be dream- 
ing when you kissed that girl,” said 
Anne, her voice as cold as a New 
England winter. 

Joe chuckled. 

“That girl, you see, was tremen- 
dously easy to kiss!” 

Anne arose, drawing her five feet 
two inches up with dignity. 

“If this is what being a movie ac- 
tor has taught you,” she began, 
when Joe calmly commanded her 
to sit down and not be silly. 

“Look here,” he said, “you’ve only 
yourself to thank for any change in 
me. I offered to buy some good 
clothes, didn’t I?—and you replied 
that I wasn’t ‘the right type.’” (He 
generously refused to see that Anne 
was blushing at the memory.) 
“Maybe you wondered why I didn’t 
write. Well, you mentioned a post- 
card—a postcard from me to you! 
That hurt, Anne, so—well I said 
you’d be reminded of me by some- 
thing startling. Did I keep my 
word?” 

Anne didn’t answer because she 
wanted terribly to cry; and when 
Joe spoke again his voice had hard- 
ened. 

“We'll finish this right now. You 
intimated that I wasn’t in the class 
with your friend Townsend. That’s 
true, of course; but he didn’t seem 
to consider me such poor material 
as you did. Those afternoons when 
you thought I was helping at his 
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farm, I was sprawled in a big, com- 
fortable chair while he tried to teach 
me some of the things he learned at 
Aggie.” 

“What!” cried Anne, her tears 
vanquished by anger. “Why didn’t 
you tell me? Why didn’t he... Oh, 


I'll never forgive him, or you 
either!” 
“Oh, yes, you will! Jack’s the 


best friend I’ve got. I didn’t tell 
you I was studying because I wanted 
to surprise you; but when I found 
that you thought me too rough a 
diamond to bother with, I got dis- 
couraged. Jack suspected some- 
thing was wrong, and wormed it out 
of me. At first he thought it was 
funny—offered to let me sit around 
in his dress suit till I got used to it. 
But later—well, it was his idea my 
getting into that picture.” 

“But,” gasped Anne, forgetting 
her anger for the moment, “how’d 
you manage it?” 

“Jack did the managing. His 
uncle is one of the big producers. 
Of course it was just luck that they 
were putting on a story that I'd fit 
into. It wasn’t much of a part, any- 
how (that girl you objected to was 
the whole show), but it was enough 
for me! If it hadn’t been for that 
cat, Anne, I’d have died of home- 
sickness.” 

Anne drew a long, deep breath. 

“I—I just knew it was you when 
I saw you cuddle him.” 

“Like the girl,” grinned Joe, “he 
was easy to cuddle.” Then, at 
something hurt in Anne’s face, he 
added soberly: “Little Anne, there’s 
one thing bothers me. You weren’t 
—well—falling too hard for Jack, 
were you?” 

Color flamed into her cheeks. 

“I don’t see what right you have 
to ask when you’ve been spending a 
whole year kissing movie actresses.” 
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“Only one,” Joe corrected. “And 
that was strictly under orders. But 
if Jack’s hurt you I'll never forgive 
myself. You see, I asked him to 
keep an eye on you so you wouldn’t 
get lonely and leave home; but he’s 
a mighty attractive fellow, and he’s 
got a girl of his own in California—” 

“He has!” breathed Anne, “I 
thought—” She stopped, swallow- 
ing something that went down hard. 
Joe, who loved her, knew that it 
was pride, and his heart ached. It 
ached more when she lifted her hurt 
eyes bravely. “I guess I’m a silly 
little fool, Joe; but if it’s any satis- 
faction to you, I'll say that to-night 
when Lindbergh jumped into his 
lap and Jack knocked him clear 
across the room, I—I could have 
killed him!” 

Joe laughed. 

“Poor old Jack. It’s my private 
opinion that he’s afraid of cats... . 
Anne,” Joe turned his chair around, 
bringing it close to Grandma Eliot’s 
old rocker, “Jack says you poured 
tea for him one day. He’s fixed that 
old house up pretty slick, hasn’t he? 
How’d you like to be its mistress?” 

Anne hitched the rocker an inch 
or two away. 

“Why don’t you ask how I'd like 
to be mistress of the White House?” 

“Because, my dear, I’ve no polit- 
ical ambitions; but—” 

“T thought,” Anne interrupted as 
if she hadn’t heard him, “that you 
were at your uncle’s in Jaffrey. I 
supposed that some day you’d come 
back and that maybe Grandma’d 
let us fix up the ell to live in; but 
now—” 

“You did?” Joe’s whole face 
brightened. “I wish I’d known, 
Anne; but I don’t take my bride to 
anybody’s ell. What I started to say 
was that this movie business 
brought me in a bit of money; and 
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Jack wants to try fruit farming in 
California. He’ll sell his place here 
for less’n it cost him. It’s got two 
bathrooms, and every modern con- 
venience in the kitchen. It’s near 
enough your grandmother’s so I can 
oversee the farm for her; you can 
have a flivver of your own, and—” 

“You mean,” cried Anne, spring- 
ing up and looking down at him, 
“that you don’t want to be a movie 
actor any longer?” 

Joe too, arose, staring at her in 
consternation. 

“Me—a movie actor? You bet 
your life I don’t! Do you know 
where I’ve been while I waited for 
Jack to bring you home? I’ve been 
in the barn making love to Mary 
Pickford and Greta Garbo. I’ve 
missed ’em like anything. Besides, 
I simply had to make love to some 
one until you got here, and Abby 
Grant had gone to bed so—” 

Anne giggled; but Joe didn’t even 
smile as he continued: “Why I can 
hardly wait till spring to plant a 
garden, and you stand there talking 
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Will you be 
frightfully disappointed if I give it 
up, Anne? I'll wear that dress suit 
at the wedding, and you can pre- 
tend—” 

“I shan’t pretend anything at 
all,” broke in Anne honestly. “I 


about movie actors! 


shan’t want to. You could wear 
that gray shirt and I wouldn’t say 
a word. But if ever you kiss an- 
other girl as—as long as you kissed 
that girl in the picture, Joe Forrest, 
rli—” 

“Look out!” warned Joe. “That’s 
the thing I’ve been restraining my- 
self from doing for half an hour; 
and I’ve reached my limit. There 
isn’t a girl in the whole movie king- 
dom who can hold a candle to you, 
little Anne Eliot; and I’ll prove that 
the kiss you mention isn’t a patch 
on what I can do when my heart’s 
involved. .. .” 

He proved it; then said, as if it 
were a matter of vast importance: 
“Do you know, sweetheart, it’s 
every bit of six months since I’ve 
dropped a g!” 


SPRING FRESHET 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


NCONCERNED, the great hills hear 
The mad wild brooks’ complaining, 
Shouting down the dark ravines, 
Against gray bowlders straining, 
Hurling prophecies of doom 
Through the twilight gloom. 


Unconcerned, the great hills muse 
On the wild brooks’ madness, 
Knowing that the Aprils bring 
Laughter out of sadness— 
That the mad vales’ clamor long 


Ends in a thrush’s song! 

















INCOGNITO 


By CONSTANCE JULIAN 


... “this man walked about and took account 
Of all thought, said and acted, then went home, 
And wrote it fully to our Lord the King... 


The town’s true master if the town but knew!” 


66 MOTH of a man,” one who 
was never quite naturalized 
upon earth; who walked among 
men somewhat bewildered by their 
ways: such was Francis Thompson! 
In these post-War days, when the 
seemingly secure conventions of 
the nineteenth century have been 
rudely shaken, when much that was 
cloudy and vague in the conscious- 
ness of men has been resolved by 
the slow dropping of terrible expe- 
rience and its true nature shown, 
the spiritual import of his work be- 
comes increasingly evident, the 
“flashes struck from midnights” 
have revealed to us the poet’s soul. 
Not alone its beauty but its mag- 
netism has been shown. As a focus 
it draws to itself scattered rays of 
thought in the mind of man,—the 
deep, reshaping thought of Christen- 
dom. As a beacon fire upon the 
hills of achievement it inspires the 
“shook banners” of hope to tauten 
once more to the winds of Faith; 
whispers to us of days when “earth 
shall emerge out of all its disinte- 
grations and confusion like a strong 
though buffeted swimmer, nearer to 
the unseen model and term of social 
growth; which is the civil constitu- 
tion of angeldom, and the Uranian 
Statecraft of imperatorial God.” 
When his poems appeared it was 
“as if a rocket had heen sent up on, 


—Robert Browning. 


a dark night,” for he lived in days 
when Protestantism was still confi- 
dent that it had annexed Christian- 
ity and alone could tell its purport 
to the world, when in official organs 
it could write with the confidence 
of a triumphant transformer of the 
ancient Faith: “The faults of Fran- 
cis Thompson are fundamental. 
Though he uses the treasures of the 
Temple, he is not a religious poet. 
The note of true spiritual passion 
never once sounds in his book.” 

For, having thrown away the tun- 
ing-fork of the Mass, their mental 
orchestra had become jangled and 
out of tune and they accepted the 
resultant disharmony as the Divine 
Composer’s work! And, because 
they, as a body, had ceased to re- 
spond to the keynote of the super- 
natural, to the majority “Saintship 
is an uncomprehended word, ‘a 
doubtfu) tale from fairy-land, hard 
for the n on-elect to understand’ .. . 
and the personal embrace between 
Creator a11d creature is so solely the 
secret and note of Catholicism, that 
its languag,? to the outside sects is 
unintelligibhe—the strange bruit of 
incomprehensible myth.” 

So the poet wrote, and although 
his assured position has guaranteed 
his acceptance in the non-Catholic 
liierary world and the “Hound of 
Heaven” in art bindings became a 
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favorite gift book, yet its wealth of 
symbol and imagery need the inter- 
pretation of Catholicism and must 
remain vague to those who do not 
share the author’s Faith. 

Even to an Arthur Symons his 
voice is dumb, for him “he had no 
message . . . his voice is heard like 
wandering music which no one 
heeded for what it said in a strange 
tongue, but which came troublingly 
into the mind, bringing with it the 
solace of old recaptured melodies.” 

Is it that the soul of Protestant- 
ism, so long exiled from the Faith, 
begins to stir uneasily—longs to re- 
capture the Songs of Sion in a 
strange land? 

But it was left for an American 
writer to grossly interpret the soul’s 
flight from the Divine Pursuer, 
“through the days and through the 
nights” as an admission of debauch- 
ery: “His genius went utterly to the 
bad . . . he threw himself on the 
swelling wave of every passion.” 

Even those nearer, who should 
have known better, write to his edi- 
tor warning him to avoid Thompson 
as a “writer of erotic verse,” and 
are greatly amused that his name 
should be coupled with those of 
Shelley and Keats; they think, too, 
that his friends should be excused 
if they failed to recognize that his 
poetry, “that differs from all that 
delighted the world for three thou- 
sand years is most to be admired”! 
They denounce the critic who com- 
pared “the coming of Thompson to 
the Messiah,” as “approaching the 
profane.” 

Yet he who wrote of the poetry of 
three thousand years ago, was 
wiser than he knew! Thompson 


did, indeed, bring back to the world 
something of the overwhelming 
sense of the divine possessed by 
prophets and psalmists of old, 
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which he typified when he wrote of 
the “peoples underground, hiding 
from the shock of Day for the sun’s 
uprising sound” and it was because 
the “music and terror” of that sound 
enwrapped his chant that the source 
of his art remained unknown to 
many who delighted in its witchery; 
“Why can’t I write like that?” asks 
Oscar Wilde. 

But harder to bear than the 
denseness of stranger souls was the 
poet’s consciousness that few even 
of the household recognized the full 
stature of his art. To this super- 
sensitive soul who could write of 
his schoolmates at Ushaw—a semi- 
nary probably more wise and sym- 
pathetic in the control of youth than 
most schools of the day: “It seemed 
to me, virginal from the world’s 
ferocity, a hideous thing that stran- 
gers should dislike me .. . a verita- 
ble demoniac revelation . . . testi- 
mony to the aboriginal demon in 
man.” 

The failure of those around to 
discern his genius beneath the acci- 
dentals of temperament and whim 
must have caused acute pain. “A 
clever and unusual versifier, no 
doubt! But surely there is nothing 
great or immortal in that unmag- 
netic form, that eccentric being of 
eternal pipes, stubby beard and 
shabby clothes! One who is toler- 
ated in this charming home because 
of the indulgent affection of his 
host; a creature hardly fit for civi- 
lized society, with his uncouth eva- 
sions of convention, his unconscious 
gaucheries” ! 

Seemingly unheedful of their 
thought, the chill of its atmosphere 
drove below zero the mercury of the 
poet’s heart, 


“Alack! thou knowest not how little 
worthy of all love thou art.” 
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Of the silver coin of life’s ex- 
change he had small store. For the 
flawless mintage of the clever and 
brilliant this “poor creature” had 
but small and damaged coin to give. 
Had they asked of him gold?... 
But that was another matter! A 
metal not so easy of negotiation in 
the market place! 

At the banquet of life were seated 
“the young and the merry, the very, 
very wise.” But one passed by 
with “the East in his eyes.” He 
had an appointment to keep with 
God! 

That Francis Thompson in his 
mortal life did not reach the stand- 
ards of conventional perfection, his 
dearest friends willingly admit: 
“The something awry, the disorder- 
ing of sympathy, the distorting per- 
spective, is hard to name. Perhaps 
loneliness, perhaps disease, perhaps 
his poetry, perhaps the devil. But 
it was there—a distemper with his 
own discomfort for its worst symp- 
tom.” 

Yeats also, as his ideal biogra- 
pher quoted above, with the fellow- 
feeling of genius tenderly touches 
the sore, and with mystic knowl- 
edge writes: “There seems to be 
some strange disordering power in 
the form of excess that dissolves, as 
it were, the external will to make 
the character malleable to the in- 
ternal will. An extreme idealism 
of the imagination seems to be in- 
compatible in almost all with a per- 
fectly harmonious relation to the 
mechanics of life.” 

Megroz too understood: “Francis 
Thompson was charged with a nat- 
ural indolence; but it was not in- 
dolence, it was a failure to contact 
between his inner world and the 
world of clocks and watches and 
jobs to be done.” 

In one thing, Everard Meynell 
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tells us, “did he mishear the edict of 
lawfulness. He took opium, a very 
pitiful and surely very excusable 
misunderstanding. Constitutionally 
he was a target for the drug. Doubly 
a target when set up in the mis- 
fitting guise of a medical student 
and sent about his work in the mid- 
dle of the city of Manchester, long, 
according to De Quincey a den of 
opium, with every facility of access 
and all the pains that were De 
Quincey’s excuse.” 

(Isn’t it probable that his mother, 
knowing something of his tempta- 
tion in its early stages, gave him the 
Confessions as a warning example?) 

And in later days when inspira- 
tion failed and the “daughters of 
music had been brought low,” God 
mercifully gave the weary singer 
“poppies for his poppies,” a failure 
to recognize anything unlawful in 
the “stifling of the interruptions of 
material things with opium” that 
his absorption in things of the spirit 
might be unhindered, that in forget- 
fulness of a sick body might be at- 
tained the “sole sensuality” his 
ascetic nature craved—freedom 
from pain. 

The Perfect Man implies the Per- 
fect environment. Only once since 
the Fall has such environment been 
known on earth. It was created for 
One Who was also Perfect God. 

Thompson’s environment was one 
from which belief in the supernat- 
ural was fading fast—in which 
wealth and social standing were the 
great realities of life and scorn and 
contempt were the portion of fail- 
ure, and where Catholicism was 
somewhat chary of asserting itself 
and inclined to deprecate the promi- 
nent activities of its convert priests, 
—a time when the red glare of sen- 
suousness across the land was mis- 
taken by many for the beacon fires 
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of human felicity. How was this 
stranger from afar to find foothold 
on the ramp of downward tendency 
did he not leave the garment of the 
flesh in alien hands that the soul 
might escape? Both in such an en- 
vironment could not live in harmo- 
nious unison—the price of power 
was paid with the distress and dis- 
comfort of the outer man,—“our 
souls go out of elbows.” 

Soul-consciousness is apart from 
that of the body, and Thompson’s 
soul was that of an ascetic. His 
body stood “a diseased derelict” 
amid the sleet and mud of London 
streets but his soul was being fash- 
ioned by Suffering, whose placid 
hands had all but chipped away the 
last concealing fragment from the 
predestinate design, and before the 
poet’s eyes euphrasized by pain 
there shone the “traffic of Jacob’s 
ladder, pitched betwixt Heaven and 
Charing Cross.” A few more blows 
with the chisel and the dreamer’s 
soul would have ended its exile, as 
many beautiful souls have done, un- 
known to fame but falling (per- 
haps with greater instancy because 
less stained with earth) into the 
balances of God determining the 
fate of man. 

But because of the need of the 
outer world of expression—because 
Catholicism was longing for its 
poet, it was suffered that one should 
rescue this dedicated soul; should 
bind its wings that it might sing 
the songs of Sion on earth. 

But it could never quite come 
back! As with Lazarus, spiritual 
knowledge was “increased beyond 
the fleshly faculty,” 


“Heaven opened to a soul while yet 
on earth, 
Earth forced on a soul’s use while 
seeing heaven, 





The man is witless of the size, the 
sum, 

The value in proportion of all 
things.” 


So Francis Thompson walked 
among men a pathetic figure —a 
paradox of peace with pain! Walked 
with a strange other-worldliness 
about him, “as if he were conscious 
of making only a hasty sojourn on 
earth in the course of an illimitable 
journey.” 

Also his sensitive pride was hard 
to tame, and had it not been for the 
soothing stroke of his more than 
father-friend, bringing comfort to 
the timorous, fleeing impulses of 
his gentle charge, the underworld 
would have swallowed him up once 
more. 

During his days of wandering in 
sordid streets, days of stern appren- 
ticeship that bound him to the 
Muse, “paid with bitter bread and 
unimaginable dreams,” his soul had 
found itself and his ideals took 
shape under the influence of kin- 
dred minds that in Merrie England, 
a magazine edited by Wilfrid Mey- 
nell, were pioneering the pathway 
of return to the joyful logic of pre- 
Reformation days—asserting for 
England the right to massive happi- 
ness and peace, alone to be found 
in the re-possession of her Catholic 
Faith. It was an early flowering of 
the “Second Spring” — bursting 
forth beneath the icebound sod of 
hatred and misunderstanding to 
claim for the land once more the 
unemasculated Christianity that 
had civilized and heartened it in the 
past. Revealing the existence of 
kindred spirits to the outcast it 
nerved his hand to write for it his 
clearly-visioned essay, “Paganism 
Old and New.” It was the effort of 
a drowning man with fast-numbing 
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fingers to grasp a thrown-out rope, 
—a rope which eventually hoisted 
him into the ship of Fame! 

For one who had starved, had 
consorted with criminals, who of 
the depths of his misery could 
write, 


“Forlorn, and faint and stark, 
I had endured through watches of 
the dark 
The abashless inquisition of each 
star, 
Yea, was the outcast mark 
Of all those heavenly passers’ 
scrutiny; 
Stood bound and helplessly 
For Time to shoot his barbed min- 
utes at me; 
Suffered the trampling hoof of every 
hour 
In night’s slow-wheeled car; 
Until the tardy dawn dragged me at 
length 
From under those dread wheels; 
and, bled of strength 
I waited the inevitable last.” 


For such a one to be suddenly 
made aware of friendship and the 
ideal harmonies of home and 
beauty was as though a spotlight 
from Heaven had shone around— 
was almost as though the House of 
Nazareth had welcomed a stranger, 
held from yielding to the imperious 
instinct of flight by the firm hand 
of his rescuer—made to endure the 
incarnation of womanly perfection, 
the sweetness of the holy Child! 

Such was the miracle which 
roused the sleeping magian of song 
within a heart overflowing with 
gratitude and delightedly becoming 
aware that it had gold and incense 
to bring to the glad Epiphany—that 
for sympathy and affection it could 
offer “unwithering flowers.” 

Yet during the greater part of his 


sojourn on earth he found the 
lower story of the House of Life an 
uncomfortable abode. So he dwelt 
with his soul in the upper stories, 
peering half-way down the ladder to 
answer too obstreperous demands, 
and only venturing fully down 
when lured by the presence of un- 
derstanding friends, for whom his 
hearth-fires were lit. On such oc- 
casions he felt himself in unfamil- 
iar surroundings and regarded him- 
self with humorous dismay; “the 
dreamer seemed to be surprised into 
a kind of exhilaration at finding 
himself in contact with small real- 
ities.” 

This apathetic tenant “misused 
all the conveniences of existence, 
sought no shelter from cold, kept 
no easy hours, mismanaged his 
food, his work, his rest,” and to the 
comfortable one-story tenants of 
life must have seemed a strange, 
uncanny creature indeed! 

During the last ten years of his 
life this ascetic soul found consum- 
mation in the mystic pain of the 
perfecting chiseling of Destiny. 
The death of the one man who 
spoke his language with compre- 
hension and the marriage of a 
“deep-souled” friend, who, had she 
known the guerdon to the world of 
song, and had it been predestined, 
might by the gift of the focused hu- 
man sympathy craved by his lonely 
heart, have postponed his flight— 
evoked the crowning splendor of 
his muse—these things wrote 
“Finis” on his art. 

Irretrievably he knew that the 
fires of inspiration were banked! 
That the swift flame would never- 
more shoot forth—that the sponta- 
neous combustion wrought by the 
“drift of pinions” had spent itself. 
“He had cast up his accounts with 
God and man, and thereafter stood 
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in the mud of earth with a heart 
wrapped in such fire as touched 
Isaiah’s lips.” The Magnum Opus 
was complete! 

But the time of his going was not 
yet: it seemed that there were 
friends to whom his presence gave 
pleasure, and with humorous pa- 
tience, Francis Thompson took up 
the burden anew— gave of his 
worthy craftsmanship of prose,— 
quietening the increasingly obtru- 
sive cries of a disabled body almost 
automatically with laudanum— 
troublesome children to be silenced 
with sweets! And his preoccupa- 
tion with things of the soul is shown 
by the fact, that, when at last its 
cries were unsilenceable, he attrib- 
uted his discomfort to the drug and 
said that he was “dying of lauda- 
num poisoning,” quite ignoring the 
presence of the real foe—phthisis! 

And when at last the “guard was 
sent” for this man who had been 


“The general-in-chief 
Through a whole campaign of the 
world’s life and death, 
Doing the King’s work all the dim 
day long,” 


there was something of a “freak of 
heavenly hide and seek” in his 
swift acceptance of recall. With a 
touch of whimsical humor and a 
tender thought for the reproachful- 
ness of those who would find that 
he had gone without saying “Good- 
by,” he slipped away. But just 
around the corner they would know 
that he was waiting with his joyous 
smile to wish them “Good-morning 
in Eternity”! 

And so, in quaint disguise of 
many faults, this visitor from a 
world “invisible, intangible, un- 
knowable, inapprehensible” took his 
way through life unnoticed by the 





crowd, but to the few who pierced 
his incognito—a Messenger from 
God, heralding a saner philosophy 
of life, preparing the way for a truer 
mysticism. 

For the soul of man is growing 
weary of its efforts to find a non- 
religious or quasi-religious solution 
of the problems of life; to add up 
the sum of existence with figures to 
which it has given false values. It 
is beginning to realize at last that 
Catholic Faith is the lever in space, 
disturbing to the equilibrium of the 
material universe. 

And to those who have made the 
great Discovery, the attitude of 
Megroz—one of Thompson’s most 
profound and illuminative critics is 
amusing! He writes, “I may hope 
from indulgence from non-Catholic 
readers for the profound sympathy 
with the esthetic element in Catholi- 
cism reflected in this study.” 

And yet more amusing his sug- 
gestion that “Catholic readers will 
be annoyed to find so many pre- 
Christian elements of modern po- 
etry insisted upon...” For Cath- 
olic readers know that whatever is 
true and beautiful and good in all 
literatures is already Catholic! 

Having been overtaken in its 
flight from God, this poet’s soul 
was captured for the world and 
held apart, was withdrawn from “a 
world of cross-purposes, of paradox- 
ical and slip-shod good; from a 
field where humility is vanity and 
strength goes to seed in abject pov- 
erty or abject riches . .. The poet’s 
works are absolute good works. He 
is a missionary even if he never 
helps with gift or speech or touch 
another man’s distresses. The 
prayers of the Trappists neither 
clothe the naked nor feed the hun- 
gry, but are not, even if judged by 
human laws of expediency, the less 
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valuable. They glorify God. So 
does Poetry. Song, like prayer, is 
forever re-stating and re-establish- 
ing the permanent values, . . . Fran- 
cis Thompson’s consciousness of 
good and evil had been less strong, 
had he only known the alloyed good 
and mitigated evil of active life in- 
stead of knowing in contemplation 
their primaries.” 

Megroz, for all his excellent un- 
derstanding could not have written 
that; only in the great and wholly- 
Catholic soul of an Everard Meynell 
could such soul-knowledge find ex- 
pression, and one realizes in the 
exquisite balance of his biography 
of the friend of his boyhood and 
youth how great the loss to litera- 
ture and life was his too-early 
death. 

For Megroz there are no “perma- 
nent values”; he does not recognize 
a fallen world, nor, in the Church’s 
way the full implications of the In- 
carnation. From the glory of the 
Day when the sun of Faith was at 
its zenith he turns to the exquisite 
coloring and golden clouds of sun- 
set that delight the literary soul of 
to-day. Even, at times, he seems to 
doubt if they “fume upward” from 
the Sun “low and vibrant visible” or 
are emanations of the earth itself! 

Francis Thompson, “the greatest 
poet of Catholicism since Dante,” as 
Megroz calls him, has restated and 
reéstablished permanent values for 
mankind. He wrote: “There is one 
reason for human confusion which 
is nearly always ignored, that the 
world—the universe—is a fallen 
world. This should be precisely 
the function of poetry to see and 
restore the Divine idea of things, 
freed from the disfiguring accidents 
of the Fall—that is what the ideal is 
or should be. . . . But of how many 
of our poets can this be truly said?” 


And because of his knowledge of 
how far and fast the modern world 
is drifting away from the divine 
idea—turning away from God, in 
later life he came “even to the point 
of silence in certain moods to feel 
the futility of all writings save such 
as were a confession of faith and 
also of faithfulness to the institu- 
tional side of religion.” 

For not alone in his poetry but 
in his prose did Thompson restate 
for us “permanent values.” Pat- 
more has said, “After all the great- 
est things must be said in prose; 
music is too weak to follow the 
highest thought.” 

Does he not resolve the vague 
ideals and confused Nature wor- 
ship of the centuries in the words: 
“Absolute Nature lives not in our 
life, nor yet is lifeless, but lives in 
the life of God: and in so far, and in 
so far merely, as man himself lives 
in that life, does he come into sym- 
pathy with Nature and Nature with 
him. She is God’s daughter and 
stretches out her hand only to her 
Father’s friends. Not Shelley, not 
Wordsworth himself, ever drew so 
near to the heart of Nature as did 
the Seraph of Assisi, who was close 
to the heart of God.” 

And of the doctrine of Ideals: “I 
believe that in Heaven is earth. 
Plato’s doctrine of Ideals, as I con- 
ceive, laid its hand upon the very 
breast of Truth, yet missed her 
breathing.” 

In his doctrine of Love too he 
carries us higher than Patmore 
who, at first, because of his long so- 
journing in the land of the Red 
Mist, somewhat vitiated his doc- 
trine—brought it too close to earth 
and failed to recognize with him 
that “the function of natural love 
is to create a craving which it can- 
not satisfy. Then only has its wa- 
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ter been tasted in perfect purity, if 
it awaken an insatiate thirst for 
wine.” 

He had an almost unique sense 
of the twin consciousness of man, 
whose soul 


“Born of full stature, lineal to con- 
trol 
Must do obeisance to the days, 
And wait the little pleasure of the 
hours.” 


It was this characteristic which 
kept him from being under the 
“thumb of his distresses,” and after 
reading his biography one cannot 
but feel that, in one sense, and in 
his own way Francis Thompson 
hugely enjoyed his life! 

As Whitten has said, “It was im- 
possible and unnecessary always to 
think of the tragic side of his life’’: 


“Gentle in looks, half wild in ex- 
ternals, his face worn by pain and 
the fierce reactions of laudanum, his 
hair and straggling beard neglected, 
he yet had a distinction and aloof- 
ness of bearing that marked him in 
a crowd; and when he opened his 
lips he spoke as a gentleman and a 
scholar. A cleaner mind, a more 
naively courteous manner were not 
to be found. ... A peculiar nonde- 
script garb that was all his own and 
made him resemble some weird ped- 
lar or packman in an etching by 
Ostade. . . . Interested in life but 
no longer intrigued by it, he was 
free from apathy and desire. Un- 
embittered, he kept his sweetness 
and sanity, his dewy laughter, his 
fluttering gratitude. In such a man 
outward ruin could never be ridicu- 


lous, and indeed he never bowed 
his noble head but in devotion.” 


And how Lewis Hind must have 
envied him that “miserable Novem- 
ber day” 


“, . . communing with the Sera- 
phim, and frolicking with the 
young-eyed Cherubim in Chancery 
Lane. The roads were ankle-deep 
in slush; a thin, icy rain was fall- 
ing; the yellow fog enwrapped the 
pedestrians squelching down the 
lane; and going through them in a 
narrow path, I saw Francis Thomp- 
son wet and mud-spattered. But he 
was not unhappy. What is a day 
of unpleasant weather to one who 
lives in Eternity? His lips were 
moving, his head was raised, his 
eyes humid with emotion, for above 
the roof of Chancery Lane Safe 
Deposit Company, in the murk of 
the fog, he saw beatific visions. 
They were his reality, not the visi- 
ble world.” 


So, heralding the “return of man 
to God” the Poet went his way. 
Surely, in the words of his biogra- 
pher, “the life that opium conserved 
in him triumphed over the death 
that opium dealt out to him,” for all 
things work for the glory of God. 
At His decree, “a vice may unlock 
heaven,” a virtue “turn the wards 
of hell”! 

In the words of his revered res- 
cuer, the guardian of this Nazarene 
of Song, “He made all men his debt- 
ors. He left to those who loved him 
the memory of a unique personality, 
and to English poetry an imperish- 
able name.” 

















THE INDIAN TEA-PLANTER 





By Georce CEcIL 


E problem, “What to do with 

our sons,” has long been solved 
in England—so far as the “upper 
class” is concerned. The eldest 
son of a landed proprietor has 
served as an officer in the army un- 
til such time as he succeeded to the 
property; his brothers have earned 
their living in equally honorable ca- 
pacities. If there remained a son 
who, having failed to pass examina- 
tions, had to be provided for, he 
was shipped off to a tea-garden in 
Ceylon or India, usually India. 
Other fathers disposed of their off- 
spring in much the same manner, 
the tea-garden always being re- 
served for the dullard. . . . “Poor 
Jack is, alas, not bright; no doubt 
he’ll do well in India.” . . . The tea- 
garden was used as a sort of waste 
paper-basket. 

Nowadays, much the same thing 
happens, only to a smaller extent. 
There is comparatively little de- 
mand for brainless lads, proprietors 
jibbing at paying salaries without 
receiving “value for money.” On 
many tea-estates Scotsmen of . the 
peasant class are imported, those 
who finance the concern preferring 
young men who learn quickly, take 
work seriously, and content them- 
selves with a modest salary at the 
beginning. “Tea,” in short, is no 
longer the happy hunting-ground of 
every stupid fellow who wants 
something for nothing. 

When the Scots first made their 
appearance, they were viewed with 
extreme disfavor. These unwel- 
come people could neither ride nor 
play tennis; they were not consid- 





ered a social acquisition. By de- 
grees, however, the established 
planters became accustomed to 
them, the dislike gradually vanish- 
ing, or at least giving place to su- 
perficial friendliness. 

The newly-arrived chota sahib 
(assistant) may cherish illusions as 
to the nature of his duties. Imagin- 
ing that a life of leisurely ease 
awaits him, with racing, polo, golf, 
tennis, and an evening visit to the 
nearest club thrown in, he resigns 
himself to expatriation. The man- 
ager-in-the-making is soon unde- 
ceived, for, unless the garden is 
close to Darjeeling, the principal 
“station” in this section of the eter- 
nally snow-capped Himalayas, or 
conveniently situated near a Sylhet, 
Dooars, or Assam townlet, he may 
whistle for club life and its attend- 
ant pleasures. Race meetings 
(which take place at a distance) 
are very few and far between; polo 
is possible only when the planter 
can afford the necessary ponies and 
if he cultivates his tea bushes on 
flat land. In the Himalayas the 
mountain-sides are precipitous and 
terraced; polo and golf have not 
penetrated these steep, rocky wilds, 
in which the estate has to be cleared 
of jungle whenever additions are 
made to the garden. Thus is the 
sporting “assistant” disappointed 


at the very outset. 

Tennis is made possible for him, 
provided the ground surrounding 
the manager’s whitewashed, corru- 
gated iron-roofed bungalow runs to 
a court. Or he may ride a few 
miles to the nearest tea-estate, there 
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to play a set before dinner. Up and 
down hill, by the way, proves slow 
going, it being necessary to pro- 
ceed at a walking pace; a beggarly 
three miles (perhaps less) an hour 
takes the frosting off the ginger- 
bread. Nor is the budding planter 
encouraged by a stern manager to 
devote much time to so harmless a 
recreation. He is expected to spend 
his spare moments studying the 
vernacular with a munchi (native 
teacher), the business of the garden 
being carried on in Hindustani. 
Giving an order in English is use- 
less. 

The “assistant” must be up with 
the lark. Soon after the sun 
changes the snow on Mount Everest 
and Kanchanjanga to a rosy pink, 
the chota sahib is at breakfast. 
Half an hour later the day’s labor 
has begun. 

The “assistant,” having passed 
the initial stages, becomes a full- 
fledged manager, a burra sahib, in 
fact. More or less his own master, 
the great man is at liberty to do as 
he pleases, always provided that the 
proprietors of the garden are satis- 
fied with him. Should the quality 
of the tea deteriorate, the unfortu- 
nate fellow is asked by his employ- 
ers if he would like to resign—a po- 
lite way of sacking him. If the ag- 
grieved manager declines to accept 
dismissal, he may be informed that 
his services are no longer required; 
that steps will, if necessary, be 
taken to eject him from the prem- 
ises. 

Acting upon this brutal hint, the 
burra sahib packs his traps and de- 
parts, subsequently bringing the 
firm to book for having wrongfully 
dismissed him. If a contract exist, 


the ex-manager stands an excellent 
chance of winning his case and se- 
curing damages, unless negligence 
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can be proved. He is not, however, 
likely again to find employment in 
the district, employers fighting shy 
of litigious persons. 

The manager who, on the other 
hand, “makes good” is not too 
badly off, provided he steers clear 
of the bottle, whisky being the 
downfall of many a planter. The 
roomy, picturesque, creeper-cov- 
ered bungalow is occupied rent free, 
while the flower and vegetable gar- 
dens are kept up at the expense of 
the estate. The salary is adequate; 
commission on the output often en- 
ables the recipient to put by rupees 
toward eventual retirement. Should 
the manager be provided with a 
smart assistant and good native 
foremen, he does not find it neces- 
sary to overwork himself. A day’s 
jungle pheasant shooting may claim 
him without anything disastrous 
happening to the garden. 

Several of the small, unimportant 
tea-estates are privately owned, the 
proprietor acting as his own man- 
ager. He may, to save himself trou- 
ble, delegate the post to a needy re- 
lation, or to a half-caste, paying him 
a trifling salary. The leaf is gen- 
erally sold to a neighboring garden. 

The manager’s day begins after 
an early breakfast of eggs (laid on 
the premises), tinned bacon, toast, 
butter and tea. He walks down to 
the foot of the garden, halting at 
each terrace and minutely examin- 
ing the bushes—to make certain 
that the coolies have not scamped 
their work. Reports are received 
from the colored overseers, who, 
having made their salaam, get on 
with the job. The sahib chides the 
lazy ones, praises those who dis- 
play industry, and listens impar- 
tially to complaints. His judgment 
is as that of Solomon; everyone 
cheerfully abides by it. 
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At midday the manager calls for 
his shaggy hill pony, and rides up 
to the bungalow, where a much- 
needed warm bath awaits him. Tif- 
fin follows, a fish, caught in a dis- 
tant stream, and curried to perfec- 
tion, often being the principal dish. 
The meal over, the dak peon (es- 
tate postman) arrives with the let- 
ter-bag, and the planter, sorting the 
private correspondence and news- 
papers from business letters, enjoys 
a pleasant hour. Then comes a re- 
freshing sleep, the siesta of the 
East, after which the manager, feel- 
ing all the better for slumber, or- 
ders the bowarchi (cook) to make 
him a cup of tea. 

Fortified with a cigar of Indian 
manufacture, he then tackles the 
letters that have been set aside. 
Among these may be an infuriated 
epistle from the owners of the es- 
tate, asking why expenses are up 
and output down. It takes the 
scribe all his time to concoct a 
soothing reply. 

The sahib next looks in at the 
factory, to satisfy himself that all 
is as it should be . . . “No com- 
plaints, Sar,” glibly observes the 
baboo (English-speaking native) in 
charge. “Everything is as Master 
wants. Fifty packages is ready for 
dispatch to railway station. All is 
being correct.” . .. “Master,” de- 
clining to take the dusky factotum 
at his word, examines the stenciling 
on the cases, to find it most care- 
lessly done. He also notes that four 
of the cases are badly made; the 
guilty baboo, who by this time is 
trembling in his patent-leather em- 
broidered slippers, receives a dress- 
ing-down which he remembers as 
long as life remains. It is the sub- 


ordinate’s business to supervise the 
work of the carpenters. 
The manufacture of the tea now 
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has the eagle-eyed manager’s atten- 
tion. He passes from room to room, 
accompanied by the crestfallen 
Harri Das, whose complexion has 
turned to the color of pale liver, 
while the whites of his eyes have 
gone yellow. Mercifully, there are 
no more complaints; the black man, 
immensely relieved, breathes again. 

At dusk the sahib receives the 
foremen, issues various instruc- 
tions and settles disputes. The 
great one, pacing the veranda of the 
bungalow, or lying back in a long 
cane-bottomed chair, decides who 
is to be promoted for showing vigi- 
lance, and who is to be sent pack- 
ing. “You, O Tulsi Ram, have our 
approval. Your pay is raised one 
rupee a month.” Tulsi Ram, high- 
ly appreciating this benevolence, 
bows to the ground. “You, O Moti, 
are but an idle dog, thus setting a 
bad example to the coolies, who, un- 
der your direction, pluck the leaves 
from the bushes. Is there any rea- 
son why I should not fine you?” 
Moti tearfully observes that his lit- 
tle son is the most adroit of all In- 
dian anglers. “Pray, what of it?” 
asks the manager with fierce irony. 
“Does the fish, or the father, play 
the part of taskmaster?” “Your 
Honor, who is the fount of wis- 
dom, eats the fish at your midday 
repast,” is the reply from the ready- 
witted one. Moti wins his point. 

A coolie requests leave of absence 
to attend the cbsequies of his 
grandmother, forgetting, perhaps, 
that when a holiday last was grant- 
ed he advanced the same reason. 
“Have you disinterred your rela- 
tive, that you would bury her 
twice?” inquires the planter. The 
applicant grins sheepishly, and re- 
tires. Another coolie labors under 
a grievance; he cannot stomach the 
cough-mixture given him by the es- 
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tate doctor, a colored graduate of 
Calcutta University. “It is not 
sweet enough,” he complains. “On 
the other gardens the physic is far 
more palatable.” The medical 
practitioner is ordered to sweeten 
the nostrum. 

The durbar (reception) over, the 
“fount of wisdom” dines, smokes, 
reads and muses, sometimes drops 
off to sleep; or, having adopted 
Eastern habits, he summons a sing- 
er and tam-tam wallah (player on 
the drum) to distract him. Should 
the sahib be married, he must fore- 
go this pleasure; his wife expects 
him to take her for a walk. 

When the garden is to be extend- 
ed, the little hillmen get busy with 
their kukris (heavy curved knives). 
Every shrub must be hacked and 
laid low, the earth is turned; young 
bushes, procured from nurseries, 
are transplanted with extreme care. 
The woodcutters sing in _ high- 
pitched voices as they hack, the 
women, who carry away the lopped 
branches to the bungalow stack of 
firewood, joining in the song. “Mas- 
ter” encourages the hewers, crack- 
ing jokes with them; birds trill and 
twitter their lay; monkeys gambol. 
All is merry, even if fever lurks in 
the jungle undergrowth during the 
rainy season. So the man of medi- 
cine serves out quinine tabloids, 
and the woodcutters, glad to be 
looked after, swallow them glee- 
fully. The manager and his Euro- 
pean assistants, being more prone 
to the devastating malady than the 
natives, take a double dose. 
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During the progress of cleaning 
the land, a bear’s cave may be dis- 
covered among the rocks. The 
coolies obligingly tether a bleating 
goat near the entrance; the white 
men send for their rifles; the spec- 
tators withdraw to a safe distance. 
Suddenly, the frightened animal 
tugs violently at the cord, for he 
knows that his pungent odor and 
ear-piercing cries have reached the 
inmate of the cave. A rumbling is 
heard; fingers seek triggers; the on- 
lookers are positively beside them- 
selves with suppressed excitement. 
The bear’s nose appears; two angry 
eyes glitter; a pair of hairy paws 
beat time; out shoots a pink tongue. 
Bang! The burra sahib fires, but, 
making a bad shot, only wounds 
the balked creature, who lumbers 
along in the inexpert sportsman’s 
direction. He does not, however, 
lumber far; a bullet from the near- 
est assistant’s death-dealing weapon 
does for him. That evening the 
natives feast off bear steak; the 
marksman is promoted. 

Periodically, the coolies enact a 
play, the manager, his assistants, 
the baboo, doctor, accountant and 
overseers forming the audience. 
The ground facing the bungalow 
veranda serves as a stage, and the 
players, their faces rubbed with 
chalk and cochineal, strut and pos- 
ture. When the show is over, lime- 
juice is distributed among the com- 
pany, a bottle to four mummers be- 
ing the allowance. 

Morning dawns, the performers 
are ready for work... . 
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THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


RICHARD OF BORDEAUX 


E was the son of the Black 
Prince and Joan, the Fair 
Maid of Kent. From his mother, 
whose loveliness had strengthened 
the lances at many a tournament, 
he inherited ideals of beauty and 
peace; from his father, the courage 
that carried him to the crest and 
the temper that sunk him in the 
slough. That fatal temper of the 
Plantaganets! —controlled under 
the iron will of the Conqueror, but 
that, blazoning, made a penitent of 
Henry II., a brute of John, a great 
soldier of Edward I., that smirched 
the chivalry of both Edward III. 
and the Black Prince. But it was a 
temper that yielded to a woman’s 
prayer and the Plantaganets owed 
a great deal to their wives. The 
Conqueror knocked down his Ma- 
tilda but he listened to her; so did 
Edward to Philippa, and the Black 
Prince loved the fair Joan with the 
same romantic devotion that Rich- 
ard gave to his Anne, the gentle 
Princess from Bohemia, whose 
grandfather, the Blind King, had 
lost his life at Crécy, where the 
Prince of Wales took his motto and 
device of three feathers for his own. 
Richard of Bordeauz, the play by 
the Scotch schoolmistress, is not 
only the study of an embittered 
idealist but an intimate picture of 
home life in the fourteenth century. 
Richard was crowned King when 
he was only ten which meant that 
his uncles of Lancaster, Gloucester 
and York governed for him. The 


great nobles of the day had found 
War their Wall Street. France had 
been far more profitable for fight- 
ing than Scotland, and Crécy and 
Poitiers marked the Bull Markets. 
All looked covetously at further 
French depredations. But peace 
was Richard’s goal. He longed to 
develop arts at home, and could his 
extravagance have been curbed and 
his constructive ideas developed he 
might have been an English bless- 
ing but the Jingo lords were good 
publicists and Richard’s favorites 
were better at theories than battles. 
Young Henry of Lancaster beat the 
royal troops at the first engagement 
and the Duke of Oxford ran away. 
The rest of Richard’s advisers were 
caught by Gloucester. Even the old 
tutor was sent to the block. Rich- 
ard never forgave the hurt of it. He 
determined to match force with 
force and cunning with cunning. 
By the time he was of age, he 
showed Gloucester he was really 
King. Then the plague claimed the 
pretty Queen and the Plantaganet 
temper was left unchecked. By the 
time that Mowbray and Henry of 
Lancaster’s duel occurred — which 
is the beginning of Shakespeare’s 
play—Richard had become his tem- 
per’s slave. When his best uncle, 
John of Gaunt, the “time honored 
Lancaster” died, the last curb on 
his arrogance had gone. When 
Richard seized the inheritance that 
belonged to young Henry, the re- 
sentment of all classes sent the 
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Archbishop of Canterbury to Paris 
to invite the exiled Henry to return. 
Richard’s armies melted away and 
in the Tower of London, he was 
forced to abdicate. 


“Our lands, our lives, our all are 

Bolingbroke’s 

And nothing can we call our own 
but Death 

And that small model of the bar- 
ren earth 

Which serves as paste and cover to 
our bones.” 


Richard still wanted to live but 
there are few havens for a throne- 
less king. He had no friends. As 
he remarks in the modern play, “I 
trust no one but four thousand 
archers paid every Saturday night!” 
Richard was all alone when eight 
assassins set upon him at supper 
time in his prison in Pomfret Castle. 
In those moments his father lived 
again. Four he slew with a weapon 
wrested from the foremost, then he 
fell—attacked from behind. “Mount, 
mount, my soul,” he cries glorious- 
ly in Shakespeare’s tragedy but in 
the new version we leave him in the 
Tower of London with a quip on his 
lips. 

Though Shakespeare’s Richard II. 
teems richly with great lines, there 
is no denying that Richard of Bor- 
deaux is a better play. Shake- 
speare’s is an historical chronicle, 
Daviot’s the struggle of a man. 
Though one may miss the poetry of 
the first, in the second there is a 
very astute parallel of the charac- 
ters with modern times. Henry is a 
bore who lives in the country with 
his rich wife who manages their 
seven childrem and their household 
so carefully and who never buys the 
latest modes. Henry always will 


tell about his last tournament after 
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dinner and discusses the merits of 
lances as he would golf clubs. In- 
stead of shooting big game he goes 
on a crusade. 

In London, Richard was played 
by Gielgud, who is said to have 
given an inspired performance. 
Here, Mr. King plays with more 
grace than intellect. His portrayal 
is never from the inside out and 
though Miss Hayes manages to 
make one forget her height, his 
Richard remains small. The rest of 
the cast are very real. Henry Mol- 
lison’s Henry, and Gloucester and 
Arundel are all types one still sees 
on the pages of Punch. The Queen 
of Miss Vines has as much sweet- 
ness as her enchanting costumes. 
In fact the whole effect is that of 
Froissart come to life. It is a fasci- 
nating page of history turned over 
to our sight. 


“Ah, Richard, with the eyes of 
heavy mind 

I see thy glory like a shooting star 

Fall to the base Earth from the 
Firmament.” 


—At the Empire. 


Dops worTH.—It seems almost in- 
credible that all the many para- 
graphs of a Sinclair Lewis novel 
could be telescoped into the succinct 
scenes of this very absorbing play. 
To be sure there are fourteen scenes 
but they disclose the story with 
such logical directness that sus- 
pense burgeons with every curtain. 
The audience responds with juve- 
nile enthusiasm to the telling of the 
tale and whenever their hero scores 
a point there is a delighted sigh, for 
Walter Huston as Sam Dodsworth, 
the retired President of the Revela- 
tion Motor Company is the kind of 
citizen of whom not only Zenith 


























but all America is justly proud. The 
serpent and the dove meet in his 
keen insight and his simple loyalty; 
in that irresistible combination of 
childishness and wisdom which is 
the ripest heritage of the frontier. 
Mr. Huston is not only physically 
the type, he exhales the spirit of it. 
The story is the clash of the frontier 
with a time-worn culture—in fact 
the effect of Europe upon two lost 
Americans. 

Dodsworth is enough of an indi- 
vidual to know that he doesn’t be- 
long but Fran is the tragic example 
of so many of her kind. She is sen- 
sitive and clever enough to appre- 
ciate superficially the riches of a 
Paris background compared to Ze- 
nith, U. S. A., and she has the facile 
adaptability that is at once the 
curse and the capital of so many of 
her kind—the women whose social 
advance has been too rapid to de- 
velop a corresponding sense of so- 
cial responsibilities. The tragedy is 
the tragedy of Fran; London goes 
to her head but Paris completely in- 
toxicates her. Dodsworth rescues 
her from the cosmopolitan Israel 
who lures her down to Biarritz but 
during the reconciliation in Berlin, 
Fran slips again, this time into the 
arms of a young Viennese whose 
intentions are entirely honorable. 
Fran prepares to divorce Dods- 
worth, Zenith, grandchild, etc.; she 
studies German and is prepared to 
become a Catholic when the little 
white-haired “Mamma” arrives 
from Vienna and expresses some 
trenchant views about her boy’s 
marriage with a middle-aged di- 
vorcée. Family tradition is strong- 
er than poor Fran who hears her 
fiancé click his heels for the last 
time. She calls Dodsworth on the 


telephone—says the divorce is up 
and tells him to sail with her for 
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Zenith. But Sam had begun to 
carve out a new career for himself. 
It doesn’t keep him, however, from 
answering the call of his wife. His 
loyalty is stanch. He meets her on 
the boat, but there even Sam’s pa- 
tience breaks down. Fran’s veneer 
of culture has degenerated into self- 
ish dishonesty. When Sam Dods- 
worth throws his bags off and 
jumps ashore, the theater jumps 
with him. 

We have already spoken of Mr. 
Huston’s Dodsworth but hardly less 
real though much less sympathetic 
is Miss Fay Bainter’s Fran. Every 
moment and movement of it is built 
up with intelligence and a good 
sense of proportion. Mrs. Huston 
gives charming warmth to Dods- 
worth’s friend in Naples and Messrs. 
Worlock as Israel and Kent Smith 
as the Viennese aristocrat are two 
excellent characterizations. Dods- 
worth will probably be a best-seller 
all summer.—At the Shubert. 


Four SAINnts IN THREE ACTs.— 
Whatever it is, it has charm. It has 
so much charm that in spite of be- 
ing everything that might make it a 
fad—rippling verbiage by Gertrude 
Stein; a transcendental scene; a 
Negro cast and a cellophane set—it 
is worth seeing because of itself and 
its own meritorious beauty. Of 
course it is gammon and spinach to 
nineteenth century opera. Is there 
an opera subscriber alive who can 
tell offhand the story of Jl Trova- 
tore? Is there a sane subscriber who 
would want to tell the idiotic tale of 
Gioconda? Beyond the emergence 
of a “False Dmitri” and the dying 
Czar, has anyone any lucid picture 
of Boris Godounoff? Miss Stein’s 
libretto may be full of arbitrarily 
assorted words and her now famous 
program may be vague as: 
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“Pretupe. A narrative of prepare 

for saints. 

Act I. Avila: St. Therese half in- 
doors and half out-of-doors. 

Act II. Might it be mountains if 
it were not Barcelona. 

Act III. Barcelona: St. Ignatius 
and one of two literally. 

Act IV. The saints and sisters re- 
assembled and reénacting why 
they went away to stay.” 


but somehow out of the welter of 
words and movement, one arises 
with a much firmer impression of a 
saint than one ever did of the False 
Dmitri. Of course the music by 
Virgil Thomson has a great deal to 
do with it. His music as sung by 
the mellow Negro voices is as good 
from a technical standpoint — we 
have been assured—as it sounds to 
the untutored ear. He has also the 
rare gift of marrying his music to 
the words. There is a spontaneity 
in the expression that is so much of 
the delight of ballads or ancient 
minstrel airs when the lute player 
and the poet were one. But though 
the music sounds as simple as: 


“How many saints are there in it? 
How many acts are there in it?” 


we have been told that the har- 
monies underlying the melodic sur- 
face are fairly complicated and mod- 
ern. There is a delicate assurance 
in a statement like “She knew a 
eucalyptus from a palm tree” and a 
sustained enjoyment in the repeti- 
tion of the saints’ euphonious 
names—particularly St. Therese— 
Saint Therese. But in the love 


duet, words are shown to be entirely 
superfluous and the most lyric out- 
burst of emotion is expressed by 
“Scene One,” whispers He, “Scene 
Two,” She murmurs, etc. 
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The opera opens in Heaven—a 
lovely blue cellophane Heaven and 
moves on to Avila without, however, 
forsaking the cellophane. If it is 
anything at all one would say it was 
the apotheosis of St. Therese and 
how her two selves are finally unit- 
ed by the prayers of St. Ignatius. 
We must confess that the figure in 
the pale green cassock though very 
full of gentle dignity was not our 
conception of the soldierly Ignatius, 
but St. Therese dressed like a car- 
dinal was full of significance, while 
it gave her a very human touch to 
see her other young self selecting 
flowers and golden ornaments in the 
background. The scene at Barce- 
lona with St. Ignatius and the fish- 
ermen with their nets has profound 
sonority, and the lack of objective 
action is supplied by the movements 
of the chorus for whose training 
Mr. Ashton must be given great 
credit. Mr. Smallens, from the 
Philadelphia orchestra, is the con- 
ductor but Mr. Thomson’s sense of 
orchestration is not as developed as 
his chorales. Two of the most puz- 
zling figures in the production are 
the couple in modern dress who 
seem to personify the reaction of the 
world. If reason may be approached 
through the senses, Four Saints in 
Three Acts has quickened it. — At 
the Forty-fourth Street. 


THe Suininc Hour. — After an 
evening spent in the hall of the 
Elizabethan farmhouse in York- 
shire, it is hard to think of it as 
just a play, for the Lindens have 
the impress of reality. This is due 
partly to the insight of Keith Win- 
ter into the human heart and in al- 
most as great a degree to the beauti- 
fully controlled and tempered play- 
ing of the English cast, headed by 
Gladys Cooper, Adrianne Allen and 























Raymond Massey. The Lindens 
themselves represent a cross-section 
of society for whom we lack an 
equivalent. They are yeomen 
farmers of old stock but with no 
social pretensions who, while they 
may play Rachmaninoff and win 
cups for their blooded horseflesh, 
have only one half-wit maid in the 
kitchen and are not above following 
the plow or having “high tea” with 
an egg instead of dinner. 

David, the head of the family, is 
living in real contentment with his 
pretty wife, the inevitable spinster 
sister and a younger brother, when 
Henry Linden returns from the 
Colonies with Mariella, his recent 
bride whose advent into the Linden 
household has about the same re- 
sult as the introduction of a fuse in- 
to a powder keg. The few deft 
touches with which Miss Cooper 
causes her Mariella to appear so 
alien to the other Lindens are as 
difficult to specify as they are cumu- 
latively apparent. Mariella’s clashes 
with the incisive spinster are mas- 
terly on both sides and her difficult 
relationship with David’s wife is 
full of delicate emotion. 

The tragedy and then the sudden 
immolation of the young wife cul- 
minates in a forceful argument for 
those who would affirm the right of 
each individual to his particular 
happiness and who deny the sacra- 
mental quality of marriage. In fact 
the ethics of The Shining Hour are 
distinctly topsy-turvy as the suicide 
of Judy Linden is made to appear 
as logical self-sacrifice. “Judy dis- 
liked being ‘messy-minded,’” says 
Mariella to David, as she proves to 
him that Judy would have died in 
vain, unless he comes away with 
her. David had begun to feel that 


his dead wife would always stand 
between them. As David in this 
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tortured state of hysteria, Mr. Mas- 
sey gives a remarkable performance. 
The restraint of all the cast in their 
earlier scenes accentuates the cli- 
max with a stinging force and yet 
the tempo throughout is extraor- 
dinarily quiet. Keith Winter de- 
velops history with a mounting em- 
phasis which an almost flawless 
production sustains. The Shining 
Hour is as definitely English as it is 
definitely an achievement.—At the 
Booth. 


YELLow Jack.—The great drama 
of our century, played every day 
and all days in the laboratories of 
science, was touched upon in Ar- 
rowsmith on the screen but has now 
reached the theater in purer form. 
Mr. Sidney Howard who made such 
a masterly transcript of the Sinclair 
Lewis story of the young scientist, 
has dramatized a chapter or two of 
Paul de Kruif’s Microbe Hunters 
which deal with yellow fever. It is 
an extraordinary saga of human 
perseverance, self-sacrifice and en- 
deavor, and exciting enough to keep 
the audience spellbound for two 
hours and a half without an inter- 
mission. Guthrie McClintic has 
staged it with fitting dignity, em- 
ploying an _ architectural back- 
ground,’ designed by Jo Mielziner, 
which enthrones the laboratory 
scenes upon an elevated platform. 

The chronicle opens in a London 
Hospital in 1929 when the inocula- 
tion against yellow fever was de- 
veloped—suggested by the inocula- 
tion of a little dog against distem- 
per, played by Miss Cornell’s Kim— 
and retraces the history of the battle 
against the plague. In Africa, Dr. 
Stokes—who was to die of it him- 
self—discovers after years of ex- 
periment with every kind of animal 
that the Indian monkey is suscepti- 
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ble. That was the second great step 
after Dr. Walter Reed in Cuba 
proved that infection came from the 
mosquitv. An old Irish doctor in 
Havana had worked on that theory 
for nineteen years; he had bred his 
mosquitoes; all was ready for the 
sacrifice except the victim, for every 
animal but man seemed immune. 
Two of Reed’s assistants then of- 
fered their lives in exchange for a 
mosquito bite. Both of them fell 
ill of the fever but Dr. Lazear’s 
death was an example that inspired 
four privates to volunteer for the 
deadly service. They proved Reed’s 
premise; saved the rest of the army 
and made the building of the Pana- 
ma Canal possible. Reed and Car- 
roll both died shortly after Lazear, 
exhausted by their efforts, and Con- 
gress voted to the widows of the 
three a pension of $1,500. It is 
fitting that all Americans should 
know and revere their memory as 
the most heroic type of American 
soldier. Yellow Jack is more than a 
drama— it is in the way of being a 
national monument. 

Mr. McClintic’s cast is able. The 
only flaws are a little too much of 
the doughboy’s chatter and uneven 
writing. We also deeply regret the 
use of the Holy Name.—At the Mar- 
tin Beck. 


Broomsticks.—If ever you see 
a broom on the floor—don’t pick 
it up! The young doctor who 
did was shot for his tidiness, as his 
father-in-law saw proof in the act 
that the “Medicaller” had cast the 
evil eye on his own baby or—as the 
Pennsylvania Dutch have it—had 
“hexed” him. Throughout his 


county in Pennsylvania, Emil Hof- 
nagel is revered as the best hex doc- 
tor, a more or less hereditary honor 
with special favors for seventh sons. 
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Hofnagel believes absolutely in his 
own spiritual powers and the reme- 
dial efficacy of his charms. He re- 
fuses to accept any fee for his po- 
tions and enjoys the complete re- 
spect and reverent awe of his cred- 
ulous neighbors. His blind son is 
one of the few dissenters, and revo- 
lution gathers when the daughter 
returns from college engaged to a 
newly graduated M.D. who proceeds 
from questions of economy to prac- 
tice medicine in Hofnagel’s own dis- 
trict. When the little grandson is 
stricken with diphtheria, Hofnagel 
tries to interfere and when he is 
convinced by the broomstick test 
that the baby has been “hexed” he 
shoots the doctor down just as he is 
about to administer the serum. The 
baby naturally dies but Hofnagel’s 
faith that he did the right thing re- 
mains unchanged. 

The play is a very curious and in- 
teresting picture of the astounding 
superstitions still held in this not 
very remote corner and a lively cast 
headed by William F. Schoeller, 
make the Pennsylvanians very like- 
able despite their idiosyncrasies. 
Their quaint dialect is well handled 
by most of the players and Victor 
Kilian and Jane Seymour supply 
rustic humor in their courtship. 
Schoeller succeeds in making Hof- 
nagel an obstinate but a very nice 
old man—though rather fiery as a 
father-in-law!—At the Little Thea- 
ter. 


Tuey SHALL Not Die.—There is 
only one touch of realism lacking in 
this bit of dramatized journalism 
and that is “the rich bouquet of 
perspiration and the acrid effluence 
of stale tobacco which the very 
walls and benches gave forth in the 
redolent court room” where the 
Scottsboro case was argued in Ala- 

















bama. That is the reaction of the 
Times correspondent who is rather 
surprised that the dialogue of the 
play hasn’t been better remembered 
by the public from his dispatches. 
Lucy Wells, the star witness, is 
recognized with real pride by the 
original, Ruby Bates. “The woman 
who is supposed to be my mother,” 
says she, “doesn’t look like my 
mother but what she says and all is 
like my mother.” “Why should I 
object?” she continued. “That’s 
what happened.” 

Working in the mills from six in 
the morning to six at night for $2.75 
a week—when her mother’s rent 
was $9.00 a month—wasn’t allow- 
ing for very much fun for Ruby, so 
when Victoria Price—Virginia Ross 
in the play—suggested they do a lit- 
tle traveling in freight cars, Lucy 
thought it a fine idea. Unfortunate- 
ly nine young Negro boys had had 
the same thought and the girls and 
the Negroes crossed the State line 
into Alabama on the same train. 
Just how it came about that the 
girls accused the black boys of mo- 
lesting them has never been made 
clear. That is the only part of Mr. 
Wexley’s present drama that he has 
not taken from the newspapers and 
it is the weakest scene in the play. 
The attorneys for the defense have 
frequently charged the girls with 
framing the Negroes to draw atten- 
tion from their own vagrancy. The 


dramatist avoided this so that he 
could build up sympathy for his 
heroine but the resulting scene in 
the jail where the sheriff concocts 
a satanic plot and bullies and bribes 
the girls into perjury to satisfy his 
own hate of the blacks lacks all 
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plausibility. The sheriff is depicted 
as too dull a brute to think of any- 
thing. As the rankest detail and 
brutality are crowded into Act I. in 
the county jail, it is quite a relief 
when Mr. Wexley, the author, re- 
turns to reportorial dramatics and 
next shows us the nine accused—no 
longer cuffed and kicked and ragged 
but decently housed and dressed in 
the fine new death cells in the State 
prison, where the International La- 
bor Defense appears to rescue them. 

The interlude, showing how the 
combination of conscience and a 
love affair caused one of the girls to 
make a dramatic confession at the 
trial, rather shifts the sympathy to 
Ruby but Act III. belongs complete- 
ly to Rubin, Counsel for the De- 
fense, whom we first see in his of- 
fice in New York where he under- 
takes the case. Claude Rains has 
studied the original Mr. Leibowitz 
so carefully that we hear Mr. Leibo- 
witz often comes now to study him- 
self. In the scene in the Court 
House where popular prejudice has 
already tried the case, Mr. Rains is 
masterly. His evident fatigue does 
not curtail his force. He appeals to 
the better nature of his hearers and 
closes with the Lord’s Prayer. The 
verdict is forseen in the burst of 
guffaws that is heard in the jury 
room when the jury enter it. Then 
Rubin starts to his feet shouting, 
“They shall not die.” With the 
facts as they are on the stage, the 
cry should be reéchoed through the 
land. No matter what kind of 
blacks the black boys are, they 
should have a fair trial. The play 
is a dramatized news reel.—At the 
Royale. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


November, 1933 


An, WILDERNESS!—A very amus- 
ing picture of family life in the ’90’s 
with George Cohan’s superb per- 
formance as the father in Eugene 
O’Neill’s first comedy. The boy’s 
temptation is not pretty but the rest 
of the play is full of humor and deli- 
cate sentiment.—At the Guild. 


MEN IN Wuite.—A glimpse of 
life in a big city hospital with the 
struggle that a young doctor must 
face between the professional and 
personal claims upon his career. 
The great scene of the play is in the 
operating room where hardly a line 
is spoken. As the young doctor 
Alexander Kirkland gives a vital 
and most sympathetic performance. 
—At the Broadhurst. 


December 


Her MAsTEr’s Voice.—The most 
delightful comedy of the season 
with Roland Young, Laura Hope 
Crews and Elizabeth Patterson say- 
ing very seriously the deliciously 
foolish lines of Clare Kummer.—At 
the Plymouth. 


As THousANDs CHEER.—A review 
which follows the headlines of a 
newspaper set to music by Irving 
Berlin with skits on the Hoovers, 
the British Royal Family, the 
Rockefellers, etc., and dances by 
Marilyn Miller and Mickey Mouse! 
A thoroughly sophisticated but very 
clever amusement. — At the Music 
Boz. 


THE Pursuit oF HAppiIness.— 
This is what a young Hessian offi- 
cer seeks in a New England village 





when he deserts to the American 
side. He encounters the heroine in 
a custom called “bundling” which 
provides the comedy. Selwart as 
the Hessian and Peggy Conkling as 
the Connecticut ingénue are both 
very charming.—At the Avon. 


January, 1934 


Mary or ScoTLanp. — The finest 
play in town with Helen Hayes as 
Mary Stuart, so queenly in her part 
that she actually seems tall. The 
verse of Maxwell Anderson is 
soundly spoken and the pictures 
provided by Robert Edmond Jones 
are haunting in beauty. It is the 
contrast of Mary and Elizabeth— 
the Tudor who had pure intuition 
and reason as her guide—the Stuart 
whose reason was swayed by her 
heart. A Guild production.—At the 
Alvin. 


SHe Loves Me Not.—A rowdy 
little farce of two Princeton stu- 
dents who try to conceal a night- 
club dancer in their rooms—for the 
most chivalrous reasons. The com- 
plications that follow are really hila- 
rious but we must warn the staid 
that the dancer’s costume is well— 
rather inadequate and one or two 
remarks are raw. One cannot deny 
the amusement is abundant. — At 
the Forty-sixth Street. 


February 


Bic-HEARTED HERBERT.—An old- 
time American family comedy with 
a new twist at the end and a very 
funny one. J. C. Nugent is the 
grouchy Herbert with his spittoon 
and the crayon of his self-made fa- 
ther whose family are much more 























refined than he wants to be. An ab- 
solutely spotless bit of humor.—At 
the Biltmore. 


Topacco Roap.—A startling study 
of the Georgia “cracker” made dou- 
bly real by the astounding playing 
of Henry Hull as old Jeeter, the de- 
graded remnant of fine frontier 
stock. The play has been produced 
and acted with complete under- 
standing of the situation; even the 
costumes are authentic and were 
imported from Georgia—after much 
disinfection. As a sociological chap- 
ter, it is important; as drama, it is 
tense; as actual life, it is appalling. 
Such conditions are a challenge to 
any civilized nation.—At the Forty- 
eighth Street. 

March 


No More Lapies.—A drawing- 
room comedy that has been seen in 
other forms before but this time it 
happens to be funnier and more hu- 
man than usual. Then, too, it has 
the advantage of Miss Lucile Wat- 
son in the part of an older lady who 
has become one of the most popular 
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characters of the season. There 
are really no moments that seem 
long in this very lively and modern 
comedy which also sounds a very 
timely moral.—At the Morosco. 


RoBERTA.—Mr. Jerome Kern’s an- 
nual operetta is mostly famous for 
“Smoke Gets in Your Eyes” sung by 
Tamara in Act I. There, too, we 
meet Miss Fay Templeton who still 
can sing a pretty song. The libretto 
is from the story of Alice Duer Mil- 
ler about a dressmaker’s establish- 
ment in Paris which means that 
there are plenty of models and won- 
derful clothes. Otherwise Roberta 
is not particularly unique.—At the 
New Amsterdam. 


ALL THE Kino’s Horses.—A slight 
variation on the Prisoner of Zenda 
theme brings a slangy young Amer- 
ican into a Balkan kingdom where 
the Queen becomes his own. The 
jokes are as demoded as the plot and 
the music does not atone for either. 
The only bright note is struck by 
Miss Nancy McCord who has charm 
and a lovely voice.—At the Imperial. 














The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





APOSTOLATUS MARIS 


A World Movement in Aid of Catholic Seafarers 


E Apostleship of the Sea—de- 

riving from the work which 
was founded under that name by 
Jesuit Fathers in England some 
forty years ago—was organized on 
an international basis “to promote 
the spiritual welfare of Catholic sea- 
farers throughout the world” in 
1920. The approval and blessing of 
the Holy Father Pius XI. were given 
to the organization in 1922 in these 
terms: 


“The work of deep spiritual char- 
ity which undertakes the religious 
assistance of seafarers, especially 
those of the mercantile marine, is 
such that it cannot be without the 
blessing of the Vicar of Jesus Christ 
and also His august word of ap- 
proval and encouragement. 

“With the certain knowledge that 
so noble an enterprise, ably second- 
ed by the zeal of priestly souls both 
secular and regular, will spread 
more and more along the seacoasts 
of the two hemispheres and will 
gather a most abundant harvest of 


salutary fruits, the Holy Father is 
pleased to invoke on it the choicest 
grace of heaven and to bless with 
special paternal affection all those 
who, by their prayers, their offer- 
ings or their individual service, con- 
tribute to its final success for the 
greater glory of God and the spread 
of His Holy Kingdom among souls.” 


The sea apostolate has progressed 
steadily since then, becoming more 
international in its action until now 
there are Apostolatus Maris region- 
al councils in all the chief maritime 
countries in the world. Since I 
wrote of sea apostolate aims and ac- 
tivities in THE CATHOLIC Wort 
(Sept., 1929) the Apostolatus Maris 
Internationale Concilium — the A. 
M. I. C.—has been formed, at Lon- 
don in 1931. A survey of the pres- 
ent position published in the same 
widely-read magazine cannot but 
help to accelerate the progress of an 
apostolate which has still many ter- 
ritories to conquer and has still to 
consolidate its gains. 
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Through the decision reached at 
the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities meetings in New York re- 
cently, to form a national Sea Apos- 
tolate Conference, such a survey is 
the more opportune. The accession 
of the United States of America to 
the A. M. I. C. cannot but give an 
immense stimulus to the world 
movement in aid of our Catholic sea- 
farers. 

Commenting on this point Father 
C. C. Martindale, S.J., has written 
recently in an American publica- 
tion: 


“I am clear that unless the U. S. 
A. takes, practically, the lead in this 
matter [of providing essential serv- 
ices for seamen] success is out of 
the question. Your superb power of 
looking at a problem as a whole; 
your astonishing practical sense of 
organisation; your tender sym- 
pathy with those who are wronged 
or neglected; your ability to go 
straight to the point—all these char- 
acteristics make it certain that if 
Catholics in the United States de- 
cide to weigh in 100% in this mat- 
ter, they will be helping more than 
half the world to do its minimum 
duty with regard to seamen—Cath- 
olic seamen .. .” 


Much more than a decade is re- 
quired in the task of launching and 
putting into full commission an 
apostolate which is concerned with 
the floating personnel of the Church. 
Let us look at what already has been 
done in these comparative figures— 
which refer to the whole world: 


1920 1934 
Institutes and Clubs for 
Catholic Seamen ...... 12 45 
Hostels (sleeping ac- 
commodation) .......... 1 9 
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1920 1934 
Whole-time Port Chap- 
ee eee 0 15 
Part-time Port Chap- 
IED. cxdpvituicioamenciilaharens 6 133 
Ports organized for 
ship-visiting and oth- 
er Apostolatus Maris 
OCI esttcectnbttccecnnd 20 205 


In the Grey Report on “The Pro- 
motion of Seamen’s Welfare in 
Ports” issued in 1929 by the Inter- 
national Labour Office, Geneva, it is 
stated by way of introduction that 


“the seaman, and particularly the 
seaman engaged in deep-sea trade, 
may be called ‘the vagrant of the 
sea’: for him the family is frequent- 
ly a memory or a hope, but only too 
rarely, a reality. Moreover it is fre- 
quently impossible for him to enjoy 
the benefit of the social institutions 
which exist for workers in various 
countries. 

“When he disembarks after a long 
voyage with few distractions, due 
to confined quarters and the neces- 
sary disciplinary regulations, he is 
left to wander alone in the neigh- 
bourhood of the docks. While 
awaiting the sailing day or a fresh 
engagement he may try to find some 
respite from his nomadic life: only 
too frequently he will be surround- 
ed by dangers and will be the vic- 
tim of abuses which go far to re- 
duce the practical effect of the meas- 
ures taken for the protection of sea- 
men.” 


In a further Blue Report issued 
in 1931 from the same Geneva Bu- 
reau, the replies of the various gov- 
ernments are given to a question- 
naire which had been sent to them. 
Amongst various technical ques- 
tions put, inquiry was made as to 
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the provision for institutes and rec- 
reational facilities provided in each 
country for the seamen, and as to 
the means of financing such social 
work. More than twenty of the 
governments who replied to this 
questionnaire indicated that sea- 
men’s welfare organizations of a 
voluntary nature are taking an im- 
portant part in providing welfare 
services for seamen in the ports of 
their respective countries. Many of 
the governments stated that the co- 
operation of such private organiza- 
tions is essential. The seamen’s 
welfare societies are conducted 
chiefly by the religious bodies in 
each country: the Lutheran, Meth- 
odist, and Anglican Churches, the 
Salvation Army, the Y. M. C. A.: 
etc.: there are some 400 seamen’s 
churches, hostels and institutes in 
the world’s ports, with attendant 
chaplains and lay-workers. There 
are also Communist and other such 
secular seamen’s welfare agencies 
engaged in dealing with this uni- 
versally recognized problem. 

The problem is a many-sided one 
and as far as Catholics are con- 
cerned it may be summarized thus: 
to keep our seafarers in contact 
with the Church while protecting 
them against the various forms of 
evil which are organized specifically 
for seamen: to provide them with 
the means for their taking part in 
the lay apostolate. 

Until the advent of the Aposto- 
latus Maris movement non-Catholic 
agencies handled about 90% of the 
welfare work for Catholic seamen: 
they are still handling a very heavy 
percentage of it. Including those 
who are engaged in the fishing in- 
dustry, it is estimated that more 
than half of the world’s seafarers 
are Catholics. In the great ports 
which are frequented by the seamen 
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of the merchant service, 40% Cath- 
olic amongst the crews is a modest 
estimate. Yet Antwerp, Buenos 
Aires, Genoa, London, Marseille, 
New York, Rio de Janeiro, Rotter- 
dam and other such ports have 
many non-Catholic seamen’s insti- 
tutes and a host of whole-time 
workers. New York and London 
have each more than a dozen Prot- 
estant hostels and institutes for sea- 
men; and only one small Catholic 
establishment. This is fairly typ- 
ical of the condition in the great 
ports, though there are such reas- 
suring exceptions as Bordeaux, 
Hamburg, Havre, Montreal and Syd- 
ney in which ports Catholic enter- 
prise has provided worthy establish- 
ments for our men. 

The chief non-Catholic seamen’s 
welfare organizations have been 
operating since the middle of the 
nineteenth century: they have ac- 
cumulated experience and they have 
consolidated financially. Most of 
our Catholic establishments are 
newly-founded and still struggling 
towards consolidation. Hence it is 
that in only a few of the world’s 
major ports—not more than six— 
can it be said that the Catholic 
sailor-service enterprise is adequate 
to the need. And there are still a 
few such great ports as Rio de 
Janeiro which are quite unorganized 
as regards Catholic services. 

Many of the non-Catholic sea- 
men’s welfare organizations are in- 
terdenominational in character. In 
most of them a religious service is 
held regularly to which all the sea- 
men are invited; they have chap- 
lains who seek out the seamen in 
their ships and help them in the 
hundred ways in which seamen re- 
quire help when they are ashore. 
Proselytism is virtually unheard of. 
Nevertheless it must be recognized 














that the spiritual needs of Catholic 
seamen cannot be served in the in- 
terdenominational institutes: they 
must have their own chaplains and 
their own institutes. In Antwerp, 
London or New York, for example, 
there is to be found a floating con- 
gregation on any day in the year of 
somewhere near five thousand Cath- 
olic seamen, 90% of whom do not 
belong. Can the parochial clergy 
minister to this polyglot congrega- 
tion who are living on the ships tied 
up along twenty or more miles of 
wharfage or anchored at the buoys? 
What percentage of this ship con- 
gregation gets into contact with the 
Church? And at the next port of 
call and the next again—and so on 
right through the lives of these sea- 
men? It is not to be expected that 
the seamen should, without some 
gesture of interest and help from 
outside, get into touch with the 
Church in the brief time given them 
for shore leave. They are subject 
to an immediate and intense reac- 
tion—seeking complete change and 
relaxation. The seamen’s missions 
offer them bright rooms and good 
food at a cheap rate: concerts, 
games. If they are in trouble of 
any kind, the port missioner will 
come to their assistance; he will 
visit them when they are sick in 
hospital. 

Many of the seamen go to the 
“missions” only when they are in 
trouble: and others of them never 
go near the mission under any cir- 
cumstances, proud to be independ- 
ent of any such extraneous help. 
The Geneva Reports make it clear 
that notwithstanding the great im- 
provements which have been effect- 
ed during the last half-century in 
the seafarer’s lot, they are still a 
race apart as regards the material 
and moral amenities of life. 
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“The surroundings in which our 
seamen live when ashore are very 
often a blot on any society which 
claims to be built on a moral foun- 
dation,” states a Norwegian Port 
Missioner; “I know of no class 
which is obliged to put up with 
coarse and brutal evil to the same 
extent as our seamen. I use the 
word ‘obliged’ intentionally because 
I know that in their heart of hearts 
our seamen find all these things re- 
pulsive.” 

A Norwegian Consul reports that 
“in a city like this with a harbour 
of such colossal size, where people 
from all quarters of the globe meet, 
it is natural that there are many 
forces which drag downwards. 
Those forces are the first thing a 
seaman encounters when he goes 
ashore to seek amusement after the 
monotony of the voyage . . . bril- 
liantly lighted places of amuse- 
ment where there are girls who 
hang round one’s neck; obscure 
beer and wine shops where the 
beachcombers operate and where it 
is easy for them to attain the object 
of their activities—to part the sea- 
men from their money. Thus sea- 
men whose level-headedness and 
caution are not well developed are 
all too easily caught by the tentacles 
which are spread out to catch them 
as soon as they leave the docks.” 


Before turning from this aspect 
of the problem, let me quote from 
an article recently published in The 
Catholic Worker (New York) in 
which an American Catholic sea- 
man presents, very skillfully, the 
type of service which the Commu- 
nist organization gives to seamen. 


“On arrival the ship is boarded by 
an interpreter, a former Baltimore 
Communist, who makes his way im- 
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mediately to the forecastle. He 
chats with us, accepts our cigarettes 
and distributes pamphlets and 
copies of a Communist paper pub- 
lished in New York. He invites us 
to the Club, promising a bit of enter- 
tainment . . . As we step into the 
Club an enormous poster confronts 
us—the Statue of Liberty holding 
aloft the bleeding heads of Sacco 
and Vanzetti. The rooms are deco- 
rated in modernistic style. Vividly 
painted slogans in English, German 
and French tell us that Russia is 
the worker’s only homeland—that 
we are the honored guests of the 
Worker’s Republic. A young office 
worker, speaking excellent English, 
receives us warmly and conducts 
us about the house; shows us the 
tap-room, the movie projection hall, 
the billiard room. He inquires if 
we play baseball, cricket, soccer, 
rugby. If so we may drop in at any 
time and borrow athletic gear—the 
Club has a special playing-field for 
us. Two of us talk with the young 
harbor clerk who has conducted us 
about the house. His sincerity and 
enthusiasm, his reverence for the 
nation’s leaders, move us. We like 
him. 

“Presently a charming girl of 
seventeen comes in, bouncing a rub- 
ber ball and asks us if we would 
like to play ping-pong. We look 
doubtful. She gives a disappointed 
laugh. The ping-pong sets have 
been imported specially for Amer- 
ican seamen, yet not one will use 
them. The girls have come down to 
the Club for the special purpose of 
entertaining us, and will be un- 
happy if we refuse to join them. So 
we get up—a scattering of Germans 
—a few English—a few French, a 
dozen Americans—and go into the 
room where the girls are. There are 
about twenty, ranging in age from 
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fifteen to twenty-five, all in dresses 
of the simplest sort. We play 
games like blind-man’s buff, drop 
the handkerchief and the like. 
Children’s games, but we like them. 
Soon our self-consciousness wears 
off and we are having the time of 
our lives. Suddenly the girl of 
seventeen, our hostess, signals us 
to be quiet. ‘Movie! Movie!’ She 
leads us, sailors and girls, in a wild 
rush down the stairs to the projec- 
tion room. We see a drama of the 
early days of the revolution, when 
sailors, deserting their ships, seized 
horses and rode as cavalry to the 
front to defend the Worker’s Re- 
public ... the movie ends. ‘Dance! 
Dance!’ Our hostess and the other 
girls drag the chairs off the floor, 
some one plays the piano and we 
dance. The girls are shy, modest, 
charming . . . at last we gather 
round the piano and sing the ‘/nter- 
nationale,’ the girls in Russian, the 
rest of us in English, German and 
French: we bid the girls good-night 
and step out into the dark street. 
We feel friendly indeed towards 
Soviet Russia. If this is a fair sam- 
ple of the Communist life, then we 
are emphatically for it... .” 


The central problem of the sea 
apostolate is still that of organizing 
institutes for mercantile seafarers 
in the great ports, and securing 
port chaplains for them: only by 
these means can contact be secured 
and maintained. Once regular con- 
tact has been established the sea- 
men can be helped to organize them- 
selves in the lay apostolate. The 
Apostleship of the Sea was in origin 
a seamen’s organization and to-day 
in all countries where the movement 
is established, seamen are being en- 
rolled in their thousands as mem- 
bers, undertaking to promote the 
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apostolate by saying daily the Apos- 
tleship of the Sea Prayer: by at- 
tending Holy Mass on Sundays when 
possible, and by the example of their 
own Catholic lives, assisting their 
shipmates in the practice of their 
religion: also by visiting Catholic 
seamen’s institutes when possible, 
thus their duties as set forth on 
sailor’s membership cards. In the 
past ten years some 30,000 such 
cards, Dutch, English, French, Ger- 
man, Goan, Italian, Portuguese and 
Spanish have been issued. These 
cards bear lists of addresses at 
ports where services are provided 
for Catholic seamen. Membership 
enrollment of this simple kind 
takes place at all Catholic sailor 
service centers. The sailors pay 
nothing for it; if they want to wear 
the Apostolatus Maris badge they 
pay for that only. 

Now that the sea apostolate is be- 
coming known amongst the seamen, 
and there are the beginnings of the 
necessary special organizations in 
the larger ports: the ministrations 
of whole-time and part-time chap- 
lains available in almost 200 ports 
—the question of imposing more 
definite and constructive obligations 
on the sailor members is taking 
form. Indeed there now exists in 
France an offshoot of the move- 
ment, the “Jeunesse Maritime 
Chrétienne,” which has proved the 
value and demonstrated the im- 
mense possibilities of such a devel- 
opment of the Apostleship of the 
Sea sailor membership. The J. M. 
C. system of organization is similar 
to that which was applied to the 
working classes in general by the 
Belgian “Jeunesse Ouvrier Chréti- 
enne”’ in 1925, based on the En- 
cyclical Quadragesimo Anno. 

In French naval and fishing ports, 
study circles are formed with a 
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chaplain in charge of each. These 
J. M. C. study circles are the train- 
ing grounds of the “promoters” 
whose work it will be when they 
have graduated to lead their ship- 
mates in Catholic Action. Each 
meeting begins with a reading from 
the Gospels and a commentary 
thereon by one of the young sailors: 
this is followed by a general discus- 
sion. The J. M. C. Bureau has pre- 
pared a series of questionnaires 
which bear on the seaman’s experi- 
ence or opinion of such matters as 
the cinema, religion amongst sea- 
men, what seamen read, the intoxi- 
cating drink problem, codperative 
action in the fishing industry, mari- 
time credit, hygiene in ships, family 
life, venereal disease, and many 
professional matters. These skill- 
fully prepared questionnaires are 
the staple topic of discussion at the 
J. M. C. meetings and the promoters 
circulate them amongst their ship- 
mates—returning them to the J. M. 
C. Bureau where they are studied 
and collated. The J. M. C. promot- 
ers have a monthly magazine for 
their own special direction and in- 
formation: there is also La Jeunesse 
Maritime which has now a monthly 
circulation of 15,000 copies and is 
sold on the streets of Brest, Cher- 
bourg, Toulon and in many other 
ports by the J. M. C. members 
themselves. The Jeunesse Maritime 
Chrétienne is a great family of the 
seafaring youth of France in which 
all the members dedicate them- 
selves to labor for the welfare of 
their sea-brethren, seeking only the 
advancement of the apostolate. 

The A postolatus Maris movement 
is now established in Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Holland, India, Ire- 
land, Italy, New Zealand, Spain and 
on the American continents, North 
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and South. In each of these regions 
there exist central directing organi- 
zations which are represented on 
the A. M. I. C. The International 
Council serves not only as a clear- 
ing-house for all sea-services, but it 
coérdinates those services. Further- 
more the A. M. I. C. is responsible 
for international propaganda and— 
this is a vital function of the A. M. 
I. C. Bureau—also for organizing 
“skeleton” services in what are 
termed, for convenience, the “mis- 
sionary” ports. Hence it is that in 
some 130 ports along the African 
and Asian coasts, in Scandinavia, 
and in fact in all maritime coun- 
tries which have no regional A posto- 
latus Maris organization there is 
an A. M. Promoter, a priest or lay- 
man. At these ports the seafarers 
of all nations are being enrolled in 
the apostolate and all possible serv- 
ice given to them. The A. M. I. C. 
Bureau supplies membership cards 
and also a special polyglot direction 
card for the local church gratis, to 
all these outposts of the sea aposto- 
late: it gets a Religious Community 
to adopt each port for special 
prayers: it secures supplies of read- 
ing-matter and prayer books, etc., 
by associate members. 

Recently the A. M. I. C. Bureau 
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has had manufactured and distrib- 
uted to the chief Catholic seamen’s 
institutes an enameled sign, fea- 
turing the Sacred Heart, Anchor 
and Lifebuoy and the words A posto- 
latus Maris. This A. M. sign has 
been adopted as the universal sym- 
bol of Catholic sailor-service. Again 
the A. M. I. C. has published a 
booklet in Latin for the use of 
priests when traveling at sea; in ad- 
dition to information regarding the 
arrangements for celebrating Mass 
on shipboard, there is a polyglot 
Confession section. These are but 
a few of the functions of the A. M. 
I. C. 

The regional organizations are 
autonomous: each country is free 
to develop the services to seafarers 
in the way best suited to national 
needs. Apostolatus Maris is a move- 
ment within the framework of 
which any Catholic organization 
can contribute its effort towards the 
reconstruction of the Church Mari- 
time: it is an apostolate which is 
calling our seafarers and all who 
have sympathy with them to Cath- 
olic Action in reconquering for 
Christ the great dominion of the 
seas. 

ARTHUR GANNON, 
Org. Secy., A. M. 1. C. 























HE LIFTED TIDES 


SURELY we must accept [Bernard 
of Clairvaux] as quite the most emi- 
nent and governing man in the Eu- 
rope of his time; whose temper had 
in it a remarkable combination of 
sweetness and tenderness, with 
practical sagacity, devout consecra- 
tion, a dauntless courage, and a ter- 
rible intensity; whose word carried 
with it a sovereign stress surpassing 
that of any other, whose hand most 
effectively moulded history. Con- 
centration of force was no more 
among his characteristics than was 
the broadest range of attention. He 
moved with his entire energy upon 
whatever he undertook, yet all the 
public development of Christendom 
was of interest to his mind. Nat- 
urally a devout poetic recluse, he 
became the most practical master of 
affairs appearing on the Continent. 
As a primary aim, his life was given 
to the monastic discipline and duty, 
with the multiplication and the 
purification of the monasteries, 
which to him were nurseries of reli- 
gion, schools of high training, asy- 
lums of piety; and he left at his 
death a hundred and sixty which 
had sprung from Clairvaux, while 
in that single abbey were its seven 
hundred monks. But all the while 
he was equally intent on making the 
entire Church in Europe what he 
felt that it should be,—the living 
witness for the Master, the guide to 
the erring, the refuge of the op- 
pressed, a celestial helper to all dis- 
turbed but faithful souls; and there 
was hardly a secular movement of 
public importance, in France or 
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around it, which did not draw his 
earnest attention, on which he did 
not exert an influence, always pow- 
erful, and surely for the most part 
benign. 

Nothing appeared too minute for 
his regard, as nothing was great 
enough to fatigue his patience or to 
stagger his courage. He sent forth 
a Crusade, and superintended the 
affairs of his convent, with equal 
readiness, one might almost say 
with equal facility. He put a pon- 
tiff on the throne, and with the same 
voice and an undisturbed pulse sub- 
dued to reason a refractory monk. 
In debates of synods, and in king’s 
councils, his voice was command- 
ing, and prelates and nobles ac- 
knowledged their master; yet when 
he died the weakest had lost their 


teacher and comforter, and the 
poorest their affectionate com- 
panion. ... 


To me he stands, I gladly confess, 
among the real heroes of history. 
Others there were, in his own cen- 
tury, of finer and rarer philosoph- 
ical gifts, with a more acute power 
for subtle analysis, a more discur- 
sive range of thought, perhaps a 
subtler intuition of truth. Others 
there may doubtless have been of an 
equal sincerity, and an equal con- 
secration. The men who came after 
him had, of course, a position more 
advanced, an intellectual equipment 
more complete, by reason, in part, 
of their inheritance of the fruit of 
his labors. But taking him all in 
all, in his time, he seems to me sub- 
stantially unique. It is certainly 
not easy to find another combining 
traits at once so engaging and so 
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majestic. It is not easy to find an- 
other whose work, on the whole, 
was more remarkable, or more de- 
serving of ourremembrance. Others 
raised ripples, shining and wide; he 
lifted tides. Others rode proudly on 
popular currents, which he with a 
profounder energy stirred or 
stemmed. It is not without fore- 
thought that I have associated his 
name with the more famous and 
dominating names of Charlemagne 
and Hildebrand. What they. did 
governmentally for Europe, that he 
did morally, more fully than any 
other; assisting by character, by in- 
spirations of noble thought and 
superlative example, to the develop- 
ment of that moral unity among the 
peoples of the Continent without 
which governmental unity, in 
Church or in State, must have re- 
mained superficial and transient. 
Charlemagne towered over the Eu- 
rope of his time, colossal, magnifi- 
cent, with civil wisdom and military 
power both of which were wholly 
unmatched, with vast architectural 
plans for society, and with a genius 
for command to which his throne 
gave an equal opportunity. Hilde- 
brand—greatest, as I think, in the 
series of the popes—was equally su- 
preme in the Europe of his day, 
and from the pontifical chair at 
Rome guided and governed princes 
and peoples who believed him to 
hold the keys of Heaven. But here 
was a man, with no station to give 
him prominence, only one of the 
many thousands of abbots, without 
army or treasury, without crown or 
tiara, who by spirit, by genius, by 
fervent purpose expressed in the 
eloquence of deeds as of words, and 
by an almost magical control over 
men, exerted an influence hardly 
less conspicuous, in some respects 
more wide and vital, than that of 
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either emperor or pope. His was an 
office surpassing while completing 
theirs,—to compact Europe through 
a pervasive spiritual life; to make 
it one, not by encircling clamps of 
armies, not by commanding hier- 
archical decrees, but by exalting be- 
fore it a character, an aim, a spir- 
itual experience, most signal in him- 
self, but attracting admiration, and 
inciting aspiration, from all on 
whom fell the lustre of his name. 
He can hardly have been conscious 
of the full greatness of his own mis- 
sion. In his humility he would 
have shrunk from an office so au- 
gust. But his was a power, of in- 
struction and stimulation, largely 
forming his age, and vastly outlast- 
ing it; while his pre-eminence is 
nobler and more significant through 
his want of either armament or 
rank. 

English writers appear for the 
most part, in their occasional refer- 
ences to him, to have done him 
scant justice. Their differences 
from him have been too often ele- 
mental; not of opinion only, or of 
Church association, but of tempera- 
ment, bent of mind, inherited life- 
force. Perhaps our hurrying, 
noisy times, are all too distant, in 
time and in tone, to allow us to take 
full impression from him. But I 
think of him in his physical weak- 
ness, raising armies, subduing no- 
bles, curbing kings, directing the 
Church, and he represents the in- 
vincible mind which more and 
more was to govern and pervade the 
whole frame of society. I think of 
him in his personal spirit, contem- 
plative, devout, intensely practical, 
yet marvellously lofty, self-sacrific- 
ing, sincere, and passionately de- 
voted to what he esteemed the no- 
blest ends, and he represents the 
consecrated heart, humble, intrepid, 
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and near to the Master’s, from 
which civilization must always take 
its finest and divinest force. I sum- 
mon before me his whole inspiring 
and delicate personality, with the 
pathos and the power which it 
equally infolded, and I see how in- 
visible spiritual energies had been 
at work in preceding ages, even in 
the darkest, to find at last their issue 
in him, as the geyser leaps with 
flashing heat into the dark and icy 
air, from the pressure of many 
streams behind. And when I see 
what an influence he exerted from 
a modest cell, in a narrow ravine,— 
not from any cathedral throne, not 
even from any university chair,— 
the contrast between the tenth cen- 
tury and his becomes almost aston- 
ishing. Surely we have traced an 
enormous progress! Hildebrand 
and Urban had been greater bene- 
factors of the world than they knew, 
since this frail figure, with hardly 
a continuing foothold on the planet, 
could rise to such sovereignty over 
the Europe which they had in a 
measure trained. 


—From Bernard of Clairvaux: The Times, 
the Man, and His Work. By Ricuarp S. Storrs. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1892. 
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THE CuHuRCH LIVES IN TIME 


Tue Church looks towards eter- 
nity, but she also lives in time, and 
must speak a social language that 
is suited to the world which she ad- 
dresses. It was so in past ages. But 
to-day her speech is archaic and ap- 
plicable only to conditions of which 
but few traces remain. The social 
basis of the Church is changing and 
the new one must be formed prin- 
cipally of workers, with a minority 
of intellectuals; no more nobles, no 
more of the old commercial class. 
The society of the future will be a 


working society, and the Church 
will be able to live in accordance 
therewith as she did with the socie- 
ties of the past, continuing to be 
the guardian of the eternal truths 
which she offers to the souls of 
mankind. 

It is a monstrous statement, su- 
premely contrary to the Christian 
spirit but upheld by some reaction- 
aries, that the Church normally can 
live only in a patriarchal society 
that is monarchical and divided in- 
to castes, that she ought to shun this 
working society that has overturned 
ranks and classes, refuse it her 
blessing, and take refuge in the 
wilderness. In reality, the Chris- 
tian Church must at this time be 
specially solicitous for the workers, 
because, having conquered in the 
social order, they are now threat- 
ened spiritually by the greatest dan- 
gers and are being infected by the 
deadly poison of godlessness. The 
true Church of Christ has never 
been corrupted by worldly interests 
and knows nothing of classes; when 
a man comes to her in quest of 
spiritual food and eternal life he 
ceases to be noble or plebian, bour- 
geois or proletarian, all fading hon- 
ors and vanities are cast aside, for 
no attribute of caste or class has 
any value in the eyes of God. And 
if the Orthodox Church has par- 
ticularly favored the imperial and 
territorial nobility and her hier- 
archs have had a weakness for the 
great ones of the earth, this was 
not of God, but of Cesar; a tribute 
paid to this world, a pandering to 
“the spirit of the age.” In the 
depths of her consciousness the 
Church in the beginning transcended 
and excluded classes, there are still 
no such things so far as she is con- 
cerned. If we rise above the class 
hatred that torments the world we 
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thereby rise spiritually and morally 
above the classes themselves and 
the spirit that informs them. Marx 
knew nothing of such a triumph; he 
recognized a privileged class, 
preached a class attitude among 
men, and welcomed the fury and 
hatred that follow therefrom. 
When we speak of rising above 
this hatred we do not mean that the 
Church should advocate a reconcili- 
ation of the classes based on the 
submissiveness of those who are op- 
pressed and exploited. This would 
be the sheerest hypocrisy and would 
brand the Church for ever as bour- 
geois. War is not simply an evil; 
it may be a good as well, and one 
demanded by the proper dignity of 
man. It is altogether wrong to 
preach humility to the exploited 
when it is clearly to the exploiters 
that these counsels should be ad- 
dressed; moreover, humility is not 
a social act, but a private and spir- 
itual one. It is the Church’s duty 
to condemn the oppression and ex- 
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ploitation of man by man primarily 
on moral and spiritual grounds and 
not in the name of some social sys- 
tem; she must give her blessing to 
the search for a more equitable and 
humaner régime and entrust the 
struggle for a better future to man’s 
own enterprise, activity, and free- 
dom. Social conflict is inevitable 
and will come about whatever hap- 
pens. It is not the business of Chris- 
tianity to settle the technique and 
methods of this conflict, but to 
form the spiritual and moral at- 
mosphere of the souls who are en- 
gaged in it and to fight against that 
sinfulness which breeds a devilish 
rancour. Gandhi is not a Christian, 
but his “passive resistance,” his in- 
offensive war, are far more in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity than are the methods to 
which so-called Christian societies 
so often have recourse. 


—From Christianity and Class War, by 
Nicuoras Beapyarv. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
Inc. 

















HARNESSING THE STAGE 


Ir has probably been no loss to 
the later English stage that the Lord 
Chamberlain has excluded Almighty 
God; except for Green Pastures it is 
unlikely that he has been tempted 
to raise the ban. The tradition in 
which God was possible as a “char- 
acter” ended with the Reformation. 
In answer to the “No God” cam- 
paign of the Soviet it might be 
worth while to retrieve the privilege. 
I call it a privilege because, in a 
sense, it is one way in which God 
may walk with man. It is absurd 
that the Drama should be denied 
the Deity, because ultimately all ac- 
tion has relation to Him. It is im- 
possible to think of a stage situation 
in which God is not directly in- 
volved or of a dramatic problem not 
dependent upon an accepted belief 
in at least a majority of the Ten 
Commandments. We can go a long 
way, certainly, in being satisfied 
with an implied presence of God, 
but there are occasions when the 
playwright must be explicit. He has 
as much right to introduce God the 
Father into his play, as a sculptor 
has to carve the figure of God the 
Son upon a Cross. 

In the Middle Ages it may well 
have happened that this privilege 
was abused, but any privilege at any 
time may be abused. Prohibition is 
not a remedy. However, to restore 
a privilege we should not dwell 
upon its abuse but upon its present 
value and necessity; nor is it 
enough to say that in time past men 
could accept God naturally, unless 
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we can show that in time present 
their disposition is unaltered. We 
have to show not only that the play 
requires God, but to prove that the 
public does also. 

The Negro play Green Pastures is 
a good example. Could we audit the 
Company’s accounts we might well 
find an entry corresponding to one 
in a Guild cash book of the XIV cen- 
tury, “Beer for God, 2d.”; for in 
spite of the less sophisticated nature 
of the medizval mystery in which 
God’s refreshment figures, there are 
a number of points common to both 
productions. In neither is the ap- 
pearance of God other than inevita- 
ble; neither our forefathers in Ches- 
ter nor our children of to-day were 
shocked by His advent. When, in 
Green Pastures, the Angel Gabriel 
breaks in upon the heavenly “Fish 
Fry” with “Gangway for the Lord 
Jehovah,” and we first see the be- 
nevolent frockcoated figure upon 
whom rests the whole action of the 
play, all doubts as to the propriety 
of such a representation are dis- 
pelled. 

Curiously the problem of God on 
the stage is much more difficult 
when related to the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity. Even in 
Green Pastures the play has to end 
with an implication though happily 
without any weakening of the plot. 
In the miming of the Stations of the 
Cross for which I have been respon- 
sible, the difficulty of Our Lord’s 
presentation has been solved in the 
first place by the absence of speech; 
in the second by avoiding anything 
photographic or realistic; and in the 
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third by giving the actor the mini- 
mum amount of movement. There 
is therefore little danger of the part 
being anything but purely symbolic; 
all that Our Lord requires is a 
cross. Any man can physically 
embrace the Cross as Our Lord em- 
braced it; but none can speak as He 
spoke. Moreover, speech is much 
more difficult in itself than action. 
A boy can be trained to the act of 
kneeling properly in five minutes, 
but five weeks might be insufficient 
for instructing him to repeat the 
Hail Mary intelligently and clearly 
before even a small audience. What 
possible chance would he have be- 
fore a congregation of 3,000? In 
the Cathedral at St. Paul, an altar 
boy, after a week’s training, was 
able to do the part of Our Lord in 
mime, faultlessly; had he been re- 
quired to speak even one word, he 
would neither have been heard with- 
out an amplifier, nor uttered it with 
a man’s emphasis. 

Anyone who has seen the Upper 
Room will appreciate the fallibility 
of the voice. Monsignor Benson’s 
play is in jeopardy as soon as Our 
Lady opens her mouth; whereas if 
her part be given entirely in mime 
the difficulty is not only avoided, 
but the play is infinitely enriched. 

In avoiding the photographic and 
keeping to the symbolic one escapes 
the necessity of considering the ac- 
tor’s looks. Most of us are familiar 
with the Holy Face in picture and 
print, but paint and ink are not flesh 
and blood. The most skilful make- 
up artist in the world, though he 
were ever so Catholic in life and 
training could not bring any human 
face to that likeness. Hence the 
wise do not attempt it, nor even 
seek to approximate thereto in the 
easier matter of clothes. The actor 
in the Stations does not try, he does 
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conventionally what Our Lord did 
actually, and allows his face the lib- 
erty of being without passion or ex- 
pression. In short he shows us Our 
Lord’s acts but does not invite us to 
look either upon His countenance or 
His clothes. 

The number of his movements is 
limited to the bare essential, partly 
because no actor, in any rdéle, should 
use more than is necessary to “put 
over” what he has to convey to his 
audience, and partly because there 
must be no avoidable risk from a 
false step. Hence in the Stations, 
instead of Our Lord passing from 
the Judgment Hall to Golgotha, He 
remains in one place; Our Lady, St. 
Veronica and the Women of Jeru- 
salem approach Him in their turn 
and pass over to the opposite side 
of the stage. He never holds the 
cross except to embrace it in the 
second Station, and the “falls” are 
formal prostrations. 

In a less sophisticated age than 
our own greater freedom in gesture 
would be allowable. I imagine the 
three Maries of the Quem Quzritis 
to have walked up the aisle with 
much the same freedom as the dea- 
cons and celebrant approaching the 
sanctuary for a High Mass. These 
liberties were ended by contact with 
the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion. It is interesting to note the 
subtle change towards respectability 
which appears in the post Reforma- 
tion handling of the heavenly per- 
sons. 

The difference between the real- 
ism of the past and the realism of 
the modern Oberammergau is not 
that the one was crude and the oth- 
er sophisticated, but a difference in 
kind. It is the “make-believe” of 
the child as opposed to the “Let us 
photograph” of the grown-up. It 
is indecent, not to say impertinent, 























to photograph the sufferings of 
Christ; it is honourable and worthy 
of praise to make-believe by our 
signs what He made men believe by 
His blood. ’ 

The sign language of the Chris- 
tian is infinitely rich, each Saint has 
his symbol and each act in the 
Church service has significance. 
The Soviet has no sign, unless it be 
the circle which stands for naught. 
Play acting has always been a Cath- 
olic pastime, most parishes have 
dramatic societies constantly both- 
ering about new plays. When it is 
realized that the making of the 
drama is no more difficult than its 
representation and that the Gospels 
are full of the most perfect plots, 
there should be no difficulty in har- 
nessing the stage for Catholic Ac- 


tion. 
—Hitary Peprer, in Blackfriars (Oxford), 
March. 
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THE WILL To War 


THE paradox that a Conference, 
which started more than two years 
ago with high hopes of disarming 
the strong, should finally succeed 
only in arming the weak, indicates 
the radical flaw in the spirit which 
animated it. All its negotiations 
have assumed the persistence of 
what they were meant to weaken 
and destroy—the will to war. All 
the Powers—we speak always of the 
five or six which really count in 
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these matters—have been pre-occu- 
pied with the provision of armed 
security against possible aggression. 
All continue to measure their weight 
in the world’s councils by their own 
armed strength. Despite the multi- 
plicity of their Leagues and Pacts 
and Ententes, there has been no real 
change in the mental attitude of re- 
sponsible statesmen regarding nor- 
mal international relations since the 
Peace Treaty. The various Powers 
including Russia and Germany, pro- 
test with sincerity—and, if only be- 
cause they know that war settles 
nothing, their sincerity need not be 
doubted—that they have no wish to 
fight, but none is willing to trust 
the others. The nations as a whole 
are still at the pioneer-mining-camp 
stage of civilization, when no man 
feels secure unless wearing one or 
more “guns.” Hence, the intense 
reluctance displayed by the strongly 
armed Powers even to start the 
process of disarming: hence, the 
strong and reasonable determina- 
tion of disarmed Germany to arm 
up to the level of the rest. The idea 
of finding security in the combined 
unwillingness and incapacity of 
others to harm, has not begun to 
find a lodgment in the international 
mind. Yet just as peace comes to a 
community only when its members 
give up the right to carry arms, so 
must it be with the world as a 


whole. 


—Josepn Keatinea, S.J., in The Month (Lon- 
don), March. 

















New AUXILIARY BISHOP FOR 
New YorK 


To fill the place left vacant by 
the untimely death of Bishop John 
J. Dunn, D.D., last August, who had 
been Auxiliary Bishop of New York 
since 1921, the Very Rev. Msgr. 
Stephen J. Donahue, D.D., has been 
chosen, according to word received 
officially early in March. This was 
welcome news, indeed, not only to 
New York, but to the whole coun- 
try, for as Secretary to His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal Hayes during 
twelve years, Msgr. Donahue be- 
came known to the hierarchy and 
clergy of nearly every diocese in the 
United States. 

The Bishop-elect is a native of 
New York, as was his father too. 
He was born in 1893, the sixth of 
nine children, in St. Raphael’s par- 
ish, but the family moved uptown 
to the Holy Name parish when Ste- 
phen was an infant. Here his 
mother and brothers and sisters still 
live and to this church the Cardinal 
Archbishop appointed his Secretary 
irremovable Rector over a year ago. 
The new Bishop will be consecrated 
on May Ist, the Feast of the Apos- 
tles, SS. Philip and James, and he 
will continue as Rector of Holy 
Name Church. 

Msgr. Donahue received his ele- 
mentary education from the Chris- 
tian Brothers at Holy Name School, 
and then entered Cathedral College, 
the Preparatory Seminary of the 
Archdiocese, of which Cardinal 
Hayes was President at the time. 
He was graduated in 1912, winning 
the Cardinal Farley medal for gen- 
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eral excellence during the whole 
course. After one year in St. 
Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, N. Y., 
the young seminarian was sent 
on a scholarship to the North 
American College in Rome, and five 
years later was ordained, on May 
22, 1918, by the late Cardinal Pom- 
pili, then Vicar of Rome. Eighteen 
months later Dr. Donahue became 
assistant Secretary to Archbishop 
Hayes, and when the late Msgr. 
Dineen was made Chancellor in 
1921, Father Donahue took his 
place as Secretary, a position which 
he held till his recent appointment 
as pastor. When Archbishop Hayes 
was raised to the Cardinalate in 
1924, his Secretary was made an 
Honorary Papal Chamberlain, with 
the title of Very Reverend Monsi- 
gnor. 

The plans for the consecration of 
Bishop-elect Donahue have been 
announced. His Eminence, Patrick 
Cardinal Hayes will be the conse- 
crating prelate, and the co-conse- 
crators will be the Most Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Mooney, D.D., Archbishop- 
Bishop of Rochester, N. Y., and the 
Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., Co- 
adjutor Archbishop of San Fran- 
cisco. There will be no sermon. 

THE CATHOLIC WorLp extends 
its sincere congratulations to the 
new Auxiliary Bishop. Ad multos 
annos! 


—_— 
> 





Sir Epwarp WILLIAM ELGAR 


“Master of the King’s Musick,” 
and acknowledged the foremost 
composer of his day in England, 














Sir Edward Elgar died on February 
23d at the age of seventy-seven. His 
father was organist at the Jesuit 
Church of St. George in Worcester, 
a post to which Sir Edward suc- 
ceeded in 1885. For the Birming- 
ham festival of 1900 he was com- 
missioned to write an oratorio, and 
he selected Cardinal Newman’s 
Dream of Gerontius, now acclaimed 
as Elgar’s masterpiece, though it re- 
ceived a cool reception when first 
performed. His march, Pomp and 
Circumstance, composed the follow- 
ing year for the coronation of King 
Edward VII. is his most popular 
work. Two more oratorios ap- 
peared within the next five years: 
The Apostles and The Kingdom. 
Besides, Elgar composed two sym- 
phonies and three concert over- 
tures, and several choral and or- 
chestral works. 

In accordance with his own ex- 
pressed wish before his death, Sir 
Edward’s funeral was private; 
there was no public announcement 
of the hour of the service, so that 
only the members of his family 
and a few intimate friends were 
present. He was buried from the 
Benedictine Church of St. Wulstan 
in Little Malvern. At the same time 
a Mass of Requiem was being cele- 
brated in the church in Worcester 
where he and his father had been 
organists. The Rev. Reginald Gibb, 
S.J., Rector of this church, report- 
ed, in answer to queries, that a week 
before his death, Sir Edward had 
proclaimed in his presence and in 
that of a non-Catholic doctor, that 
he was a Catholic, and a Roman 
Catholic. May his soul rest in 
peace! 

The Rev. William J. Finn, C.S.P., 
director of the Paulist Choristers of 
New York, will contribute an article 
to THe CatTHoLtic Wortp next 
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month on the life and music of this 
distinguished English Catholic com- 
poser. 


<p 
— 





LAETARE MEDAL AWARDED TO 
Mrs. Brapy 


THE annual award of Notre Dame 
University to a distinguished Cath- 
olic lay person made on Laetare 
Sunday, this year goes to Mrs. 
Nicholas F. Brady of New York. 
The award which was instituted 
half a century ago has on ten pre- 
vious occasions been given to a 
woman. Mrs. Brady is vice-chair- 
man under Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, of the National Women’s Com- 
mittee of Welfare and Relief Mobili- 
zation. She is also chairman of the 
National Board of the Girl Scouts of 
America, having succeeded Mrs. 
Herbert Hoover in that position. 

Mrs. Brady’s benefactions have 
been numerous. Both France and 
Belgium have honored her for her 
help to those countries during the 
War. Here in New York, Mrs. 
Brady bought the old Colony Club 
at 120 Madison Avenue to be used 
as a mobilization center for war 
nurses. After the War the Carroll 
Club was established in this prop- 
erty for business girls and profes- 
sional women, and Mrs. Brady gives 
much of her time to the manage- 
ment and promotion of this club, 
which has become a_ recognized 
center for Catholic women’s activ- 
ities. 

About the same time that the 
announcement was made of the 
Laetare Medal award, word came 
from Washington that on April 9th, 
Georgetown University will confer 
the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws on Mrs. Brady. The occasion 
will be the celebration of the ter- 
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centenary of Jesuit education in 
the United States. Georgetown has 
never before conferred an honorary 
degree upon a woman. Mrs. Brady 
has been a generous benefactress of 
Jesuit educational institutions; es- 
pecially is this true of the Novitiate 
of St. Isaac Jogues at Wernersville, 
Pa. 


ip 
——— 





CANONIZATION OF BLESSED 
JOHN Bosco 


Easter Sunpay is the day fixed 
for the canonization of Don Bosco, 
Founder of the Salesians and of the 
Daughters of Mary Help of Chris- 
tians. It is the first time that a 
canonization has been held on 
Easter. It was on this important 
day in 1846 that the famous work 
of the “Oratories,” or Boys’ Clubs, 
was formally begun in Turin, five 
years after the ordination of Don 
Bosco. There are now 805 of these 
Oratories, scattered over the world; 
392 for boys under the direction of 
the Salesians, and 413 for girls un- 
der the direction of the Sisters. 

St. John Bosco was born on Au- 
gust 16, 1815, of poor parents on a 
farm at Becchi, near Turin, Italy. 
Out of devotion to St. Francis de 
Sales, he named his Congregation 
after that devoted missionary and 
bishop. The principal work of the 
Fathers is education in all its de- 
partments, technical and agricul- 
tural as well as academic, and their 
work has always been conducted 
chiefly for the young and the poor. 
The Salesians in this country are 
divided into two provinces, eastern 
and western; they have foundations 
in the States of New York, New Jer- 
sey, Florida and California. 

Other canonizations scheduled 
for this year are those of Bl. Pom- 
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pilius Pirotti, an Italian priest, 
member of the Clerks Regular of 
the Pious Schools; Bl. Margherita 
Redi, a Carmelite of Florence; BI. 
John Cottolengo, Founder of the 
Little House of Divine Providence 
at Turin, and Bl. Conrad von Parz- 
ham, a Capuchin lay brother. 


-— 
> 





Society oF St. JAMES IN THE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


THE Society of St. James was 
founded recently by a number of 
clergymen and laymen of the Lu- 
theran Church to restore the litur- 
gical practices of their Church in 
the sixteenth century, and the first 
issue of a magazine, Pro Ecclesia 
Lutherana, which appeared a few 
weeks ago, sets forth these aims. 
What the Society advocates is some- 
thing analogous to the Oxford 
Movement. As quoted in the Liter- 
ary Digest, “they want to see the 
Canonical Hours duly observed; 
they want the saints’ days fittingly 
commemorated; they want the 
clergy vested in the ancient altar 
robes and not in the customary 
black gown now so generally used; 
they want the altars made beautiful 
with lights and flowers; they want 
the choir and the acolytes properly 
vested; they want incense offered 
during the service; and, finally, but 
by no means least, they wish the 
music to be the traditional Grego- 
rian plainsong.” It is pointed out 
that the Scandinavian Lutherans 
have always retained most of these 
things. There is considerable oppo- 
sition to the liturgical movement of 
the Society of St. James, but the 
members have announced their in- 
tention of carrying on the campaign, 
claiming that it has the support of 
sound Lutheran history. 




















Dr. W1LLIAM J. KerBy, A DOMESTIC 
PRELATE 


WE are happy to record a well- 
deserved honor that has come to 
one of our most distinguished con- 
tributors, the Rev. Dr. William J. 
Kerby. The Holy See has desig- 
nated him a Domestic Prelate, with 
the title of Right Reverend Monsi- 
gnor. Few priests are so well 
known to their fellow priests 
throughout the English-speaking 
world. As Professor of Sociology at 
the Catholic University of America, 
as Retreat Master for priests in 
many dioceses for many years, and, 
more recently, as editor of The 
American Ecclesiastical Review, Dr. 
Kerby has impressed his genial 
spirituality and his practical wis- 
dom on great numbers of the clergy. 
In addition, through his work with 
the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, his influence has been felt 
by social workers, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, throughout the country. 

Msgr. Kerby is a native of the 
State of Iowa, where he received his 
early education. Having been grad- 
uated from St. Joseph College in 
Dubuque in 1889, he studied for the 
priesthood at St. Francis Seminary, 
Milwaukee, and was ordained in 
1892. Then, after two years’ grad- 
uate study at the Catholic Univer- 
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sity in Washington, and a year 
teaching at his Alma Mater in Du- 
buque, Father Kerby went abroad 
to specialize in his chosen field, 
economics and sociology, at Berlin, 
Bonn and Louvain. The last named 
university granted him the degree, 
Doctor of Social and Political Sci- 
ence. His book written as a partial 
requirement was Le Socialisme aux 
Etats-Unis (1897). Since this date, 
Dr. Kerby has taught sociology at 
the Catholic University, first as as- 
sociate professor, and since 1906, 
as professor. Besides, he has 
taught at Trinity College for Wom- 
en and at the National Catholic 
School of Social Service, both in 
Washington. 

For ten years, beginning with its 
inception in 1910, Dr. Kerby was 
secretary of the National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Charities, and he 
continued his active interest in the 
Conference after he resigned office 
in it. Following upon the death of 
Dr. Heuser, Editor of The American 
Ecclesiastical Review, Dr. Kerby 
took this position in 1927. Pre- 
vious to this time he had written 
The Social Mission of Charity 
(1921), and the next year, Prophets 
of the Better Hope, and he has been 
a welcome contributor to the pages 
of THe CATHOLIC WorLp for many 


years. 














Our Contributors 


THouGH she has never actually 
been in China, Mary IRENE Woop- 
RUFF must have strayed there often 
in fancy to paint for us as she does 
“Chinese Spring.” New to our 
pages, Miss Woodruff lives in 
Charlestown, Mass., is a teacher by 
profession and by inclination, a 
writer. Her work has appeared in 
various magazines and at present 
she is completing a book on places 
of interest in Boston, a city in 
which she has spent most of her 
life. 


“Mencken 


,’ 9? 


THEODORE MAYNARD’S 
Leaves “The American Mercury 
may well serve as an epitome of the 
many pages we have devoted to the 
provocative Sage of Baltimore 
throughout the past decade. Dr. 
Maynard writes with the insight of 
a friend and the detachment of a 
scholar, together with the inde- 
pendence of judgment we have 
come to expect from him. 


WITH a timely poem, “At Easter,” 
from CATHERINE, and a rural love 
story, “Rough Diamond,” from her 
mother, CHRISTINE WHITING, the 
PARMENTER family, all of whom we 
number among our contributors, is 
well represented this month. The 
poet daughter forges steadily ahead, 
claiming an ever-increasing public, 
while Mrs. Parmenter has ready for 
April publication another novel, 
The Wind Blown West, the twelfth 
from her pen. 


SeuMAS MacManus sent us 
“Molly Grady” direct from Donegal, 
though its locale is a neighboring 


county, Tyrone. He has since re- 
turned to this country, having re- 
gained his health after a year’s ill- 
ness, and is now in New York. 


Accorpinc to that friend of the 
poets, Jessie B. Rittenhouse, ALICE 
Brown “made her devoir to the 
muse, but turned aside into the path 
of fiction,” and that despite the 
great promise of her Road to Cas- 
taly. “Twilight at Bethany,” which 
we are happy to give to our readers, 
makes us question the wisdom of 
that turning, despite the distinction 
Miss Brown has achieved in the 
chosen field. Her latest novel, 
Jeremy Hamlin, has just been pub- 
lished; to us, however, she is espe- 
cially treasurable as the dear 
familiar and first biographer of 
Louise Imogen Guiney. 


WE are wondering if there is 
anything at all we could say about 
JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., Pu.D., that 
would not be superfluous? In 
“that dear little man of God,” “Fa- 
ther Hudson of “The Ave Maria,’” 
his pen finds a sympathetic theme, 
and we get a peculiarly lovable pic- 
ture of the learned doctor himself 
as well as of his subject. What a 
volume his own reminiscences 
would make! 


GERALD WYNNE RusHTON (“Pas- 
sion Plays and their Origin’) is a 
new contributor, an Englishman 
educated by the Benedictines, who 
tells us that his “life has been made 
up of a little travel, a little soldier- 
ing, a little study, a little writing, a 
little farming and a lot—far more 
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than I deserve—of the goodness of 
Almighty God.” The “little writ- 
ing,” however, resulted in the pub- 
lication of a book The Dynasty of 
Pius, a study of the Popes of that 
name, as well as articles in various 
magazines here and in England. 
And judging by his present contri- 
bution, we would say that he has 
done more than a “little study,” 
unless of course the goodness of 
God has supplied the lack! 


THe work of M. EMILE JAQUEs- 
DALCROZE as an exponent of Euryth- 
mics is as well known in this coun- 
try as it is in Europe. Therefore 
we are indebted to FRED ROTHWELL 
for his translation of M. Dalcroze’s 
account of one department of that 
work, “Blind Children and Euryth- 
mics.” Mr. Rothwell will be re- 
membered as the translator of Fa- 
ther Gillet’s articles on “Music and 
Its Value as Human Expression” 
which we published three years ago. 
During the past thirty years he has 
put into English the work of many 
eminent French philosophers and 
musicians. 


Ir anyone’s opinion of an article 
on Francis Thompson should be re- 
spected, surely that person is Wil- 
frid Meynell. Therefore ConsTaNcE 
JULIAN’s “Incognito” is well spon- 
sored for he says of it, “Your ar- 
ticle has moved me more than any 
other I have read for a long time. 
How you understand that ‘living 
paradox of peace with pain’ and in 
what wonderful phrases you bring 
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him to earth again.” Mrs. Julian 
lives in Melbourne, Australia, and 
is a convert to the Faith, having 
come to the Church after long wan- 
derings through many modern 
cults. She writes for various Aus- 
tralian Catholic magazines and is 
connected with the Central Cath- 
olic Library in Melbourne. 


At the time that Epwarp Bren- 
NAN, O.P., S.T.L., PH.D. (“China, 
Whither Goest Thou?”), gave us 
his first contribution in December, 
1927, he was still a missionary in 
the Province of Fukien in China. 
He spent five years in Asia and since 
his return has been Professor of 
Psychology in Providence College. 
Father Brennan writes also for 
Blackfriars, The Ava Maria, and 
other periodicals here and abroad. 


Not since last summer have we 
gone far afield with GreorGce CEcIL 
(“The Indian Tea-Planter”) with 
whom we have made so many en- 
joyable trips to various parts of the 
globe. He writes now from his per- 
sonal experience of some weeks 
spent in a tea garden in the Hima- 


‘layas. Mr. Cecil is living at present 


in Paris. 


Our poets are yielding to the 
perennial lure of Spring. ARTHUR 
WALLACE PeEacu, from the midst of 
a Vermont blizzard, sends us 
“Spring Freshet” and Mary FrRAN- 
cEs Mears is drawn from plantation 
sketches to verse, giving us the 
charming “If April Comes.” 











Mew Books 


Queen Elizabeth. By J. E. Neale.—The Crimson Queen. By Daniel Hender- 
son.—The New Church and the New Germany. By Charles S. Macfarland.—The 
Gates of Hell. By Erik von Kuhnelt-Leddihn.—Marlborough. By Winston S. 
Churchill.—Frost in May. By Antonia White.—Vincent Van Gogh. By Julius 
Meier-Graefe.—Selected Poems. By Oliver St. John Gogarty.—The Moon Mender. 
By John Richard Moreland.—Poems, 1930-1933. By Benjamin Musser.—Riddles 
and Reverie. By Leonard Feeney, S.J.—Give Your Heart to the Hawks and Other 
Poems. By Robinson Jeffers.—In Infinite Variety, By Frederic Thompson.— 
The Art of Enjoying Music. By Sigmund Spaeth.—Three Novels. By Mrs. Wilfrid 





Ward.—Shorter Notices. 


Queen Elizabeth. By J. E. Neale. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. $3.75. 

The Crimson Queen. By Daniel Hen- 
derson. New York: Duffield & 
Green. $2.50. 

That enthralling piece of psychol- 
ogy, Richard of Bordeaux, and 
these new biographies of the Tudor 
sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, are all 
so much evidence of the general 
twentieth century desire to credit 
men and woman reared amid dif- 
ferent surroundings and outlook 
with our own thought-processes. 
We are to explain the gradual de- 
terioration of Richard’s young and 
gallant temper by accrediting him 
with a mingled exsthetic and hu- 
manitarian distaste for war (though 
not for private quarrels) worthy of 
the newest scions of the Oxford 
Union. We are to understand that 
Mary signed her numerous death- 
warrants on account of her 
thwarted sex life; and the laws 
passed by Elizabeth’s parliaments 
against Catholic priests and recu- 
sants were “moderate” in their ap- 
plication because of the Queen’s “es- 
sentially modern” dislike of blood- 
shed. 

This is a tempting theory and one 
which, followed judiciously, must 
naturally lead to a deeper under- 


standing of the great problems of 
history; but surely its danger lies 
in a certain unhistorical attitude 
toward the thought of the past, and 
a tendency to allow one’s own par- 
ticular interest or outlook to cloud 
one’s judgment of facts. Human 
nature may not vary, but centuries 
do; and it is rash to assume that 
identical complexes and inhibitions 
lie behind similar actions at differ- 
ent periods of the world’s history. 
Professor Neale’s knowledge of 
the tangled history of Elizabeth’s 
reign is immense and he has pre- 
sented that half-century of intrigue, 
danger and drama in a manner that 
is at once so scholarly and so lucid 
that it can be read by the lay per- 
son with the greatest interest. 
Learning and power of narrative are 
admirably combined. Yet, deter- 
mined to allow no spark of senti- 
ment to influence him in his views 
of Mary Stuart, he surely sentimen- 
talizes more than a little in his por- 
trait of Elizabeth. He does not 
sense sufficiently the hardness, bru- 
tality and lack of pity that charac- 
terized the century, and his brilliant 
book, with its scanty allusions to 
Parsons, Campion and the recu- 
sants, is a clear illustration of the 
fact that no period can be genuinely 
understood without a sympathetic 

















understanding of the _ religious 
background from every point of 
view. 

Mr. Henderson’s book with its 
naive and often crude style, is inter- 
esting. It is a vindication by an ob- 
vious non-Catholic of that bogey 
“Bloody Mary.” There is plenty of 
learning but a most unscholarly 
method of presentation. Tenny- 
son’s “Queen Mary” is listed in the 
bibliography, together with the Har- 
leian MSS. The thesis is unsound. 
If starved sex was responsible for 
Mary’s cruelty what about that of 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth? It 
should have been mentioned that 
both Charles and Philip advised 
Mary against persecution. Yet there 
is vividness and sympathy. It 
should be a spur to a Catholic his- 
torian. A. M. C. 


The New Church and the New Ger- 
many. By Charles S. Macfarland. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00. 

The author of this book is Gen- 
eral Secretary Emeritus of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. He has recently 
been in Germany and has conferred 
with most of the religious leaders 
as well as with State officials, in- 
cluding Chancellor Hitler himself. 
He gives interesting descriptions of 
these interviews together with an 
ample amount of quoted material. 

Almost a third of the book is de- 
voted to an account of the political 
and historical background of the 
present religious disorders and to a 
description of the recent religious 
movements. There is an excellent 
chapter on the New Evangelical 
Church of Germany. 

The Jewish problem is on the 
whole well presented considering 
the limited space assigned to it. 


NEW BOOKS 
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There is ample documentation on 
the position of the German Churches 
in regard to the anti-Semitic policy 
of the Reich. However, the author’s 
evaluation of the German attitude 
towards this policy is not satisfying. 
His criticism is directed against the 
method employed by Hitler rather 
than to the substance of the issue. 
One feels that he is straining a 
point to explain and condone the 
Nazi position. A hearing for the 
Jews, which as he admits has been 
denied by the Reich, seems to him 
the essential point, but it should be 
said that Christian civilization, if it 
means anything, means security for 
every man regardless of race. The 
Aryan Myth in point of historicity 
does not supersede the Four Gos- 
pels. 

There are but few comments on 
the relations between the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Reich—the 
Concordat between the Vatican and 
the Reich of July, 1933, being fully 
printed in Appendix IV. Consider- 
ing the importance of the Catholic 
Church in Southern Germany, one 
would like further credible informa- 
tion about the problems arising out 
of the German revolution and the 
consequent insistence on the Aryan 
Myth. The author has nothing to 
say about the violation of the Con- 
cordat and the animosity both to 
the Catholic Church and to the Pope 
personally revealed in the speeches 
and writings of the Nazi leaders. 
Nor does he discuss the more fla- 
grant violations of the right of free 
association and the arrests of many 
priests since last July. The heroic 
battle of Cardinal von Faulhaber 
and other Catholic bishops whose 
positions are extremely perilous is 
not mentioned at all. The author 
admits that the Catholics are watch- 
ing and hoping, but their extreme 
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tension and dissatisfaction are not 
mentioned. 

There is a short chapter on the 
non-Christian cults and on _ the 
Youth Movements both of much im- 
portance to all Christian sects. 

For an understanding of present 
religious difficulties in Germany, the 
book is of some help, particularly 
in its documentation; but in its 
evaluation of the situations and in 
its sense of proportion, it is dis- 
tinctly weak. Of an American in- 
tellectual, one demands both objec- 
tivity and courage in stating conclu- 
sions—both are lacking here. 

A. B. 


The Gates of Hell. By Erik von 
Kuhnelt-Leddihn. Translated by 
I. J. Collins. New York: Sheed 
& Ward. $2.50. 

A state of mind has arisen lately 
with regard to Catholic youth and 
literature in America. Has youth a 
chance to express itself; is it doing 
so and would there be a public for 
more of such expression. On this 
account The Gates of Heil is a most 
timely publication. An “historical 
novel of the present day,” it was 
written by a young Hungarian of 
twenty-four, and is in many ways 
for youth, that is for those who have 
finished their formal education and 
are trying to find their place in the 
present confusion. 

The author’s first novel was pub- 
lished in Vienna in 1931, under a 
pseudonym. This, his second, has 
been translated directly from the 
German manuscript. The material 


for the book was gathered from his 
personal experiences in Germany, in 
England and especially in Soviet 
Russia. 

The book is quite obviously “sen- 
sational,” “frank” and “propagan- 
dist,” to use three well-worn labels. 
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It contains pages of hairbreadth es- 
capes worthy of John Buchan at his 
best, descriptions that an _ ultra- 
realist might like to call his own, 
and paragraphs of apologetic that 
are remarkable for not interrupting 
the story or annoying the reader. 
Above all it is a vivid manifesto of 
faith in the regeneration of modern 
Europe through the Church, which 
is the real protagonist of the book, 
although a young German is ostensi- 
bly the hero. The main issue is the 
struggle of the Church with Com- 
munism. Perhaps the most unusu- 
al aspect, to the non-Catholic at 
least, is the sense of the Church as a 
sending men and 
women, laymen as well as priests, 
to do its work in Soviet meetings, in 
factories, in mines, at tea-parties 
and in prison camps. 

This conflict between the Church 
and the various forms of the “world” 
is perhaps not so obvious to us here 
in America, and hence the problems 
presented are not precisely ours. 
But the peculiar restless energy of 
modern youth which is here por- 
trayed is the same the world over. 
The book should be of value both to 
those who possess that energy and 
those who are guiding it. It is not 
Art, except in the Communist sense; 
it is not “the” Catholic novel, if 
there can be such a thing. Some 
people should read it, and others 
should not. But in any case it is 
not to be ignored. M. P. 


Marlborough. His Life and Times. 
By Winston S. Churchill. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 2 
vols. $6.00. 

These two well-written volumes 
deal with the years 1650 to 1702 
and afford many an _ interesting 
glimpse of the private and public 
lives of the men who made history 
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during the reigns of Charles II., 
James II. and William III. But the 
constant whitewashing of the au- 
thor’s ancestor, whom Belloc right- 
ly places among “the vilest of God’s 
creatures” (Lingard’s History, Vol. 
XI., p. 103), is all too evident. The 
apologia does not ring true. 

We are not concerned here with 
Marlborough’s early campaigns 
against the Dutch in 1672 and 1673, 
with his defeat of the rebel Mon- 
mouth in 1685, or his capture of 
Cork and Kinsale in Ireland in 1690. 
We readily grant that he showed 
from the beginning of his career the 
quality of leadership that made him 
in later life the greatest commander 
England ever knew. But we do 
object to the unfair portrait painted 
by his admirer in these biased pages. 

Whether he owed his first army 
appointment to the influence of his 
sister Arabella who was the king’s 
mistress may be questioned, but 
that he accepted thousands of 
pounds, which he carefully invested 
in a life annuity, from the Duchess 
of Cleveland, the king’s mistress 
and his own, is admitted by Church- 
ill with the lame apology that “it 
was not necessarily an offence 
against honor in those days!” Again 
this “honorable” man, who had 
been honored with the friendship of 
James II. before and after his acces- 
sion, and given favor on favor, de- 
serted him in the hour of need and 
went over to William with his entire 
command. This personal dishonor 
is pardoned by his bigoted biogra- 
pher, because forsooth his “treason 
was indispensable to British free- 
dom”! 

Mr. Churchill is at great pains to 
prove that the Camaret Bay Letter, 
which betrayed to the exiled James 
the intention of the English to at- 
tack Brest was a forgery of the 
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Jacobites. Was it not found among 
the Jacobite records preserved in 
the Scots Jesuit College in Paris? 
Other defenders of Marlborough— 
Paget, Wolseley, Lloyd—hold that 
this letter was not the means where- 
by the French learned the news; 
but that Marlborough wrote it to 
ingratiate himself with his old pa- 
tron, James II., by revealing what 
was already known. This half- 
hearted apology would, as the au- 
thor realizes, leave an ineffaceable 
stain upon the character of his hero. 
There seems to be no doubt that 
Marlborough during the reign of 
William III. was in close relations 
with James II. at St. Germain, be- 
fore and after his own imprison- 
ment in the Tower. This is ad- 
mitted by Mr. Churchill. Why did 
he maintain these “shadowy rela- 
tions” with James while serving 
William? One cannot serve two 
masters. 

That Marlborough was the fore- 
most of English soldiers few will 
deny, but that he was “a virtuous 
and benevolent being” is a claim not 
borne out by the facts. B. L. C. 


Frost in May. By Antonia White. 
New York: The Viking Press. 
$2.50. 

This book, one sure to be widely 
read in two hemispheres, deals with 
the school life of a young girl placed 
in an English convent by her father 
recently converted to the Catholic 
faith. There she meets with girls of 
a new world, members of aristocrat- 
ic English, French, German and 
Spanish families, and experiences 
the rigors of a system professedly 
adapted to the laws of eternal life, 
but largely indifferent to the needs 
of this. She lives in an atmosphere 


of religious idealism, charged with 
those cold inhumanities that Protes- 
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tants believe to be characteristic of 
convents. The pages, as they turn, 
disclose well-drawn pictures. Chap- 
el, class-room, school-theater, play- 
ground, infirmary, are here as 
only an artist working from the 
life could sketch them. It is all 
down pat,—the meticulous routine, 
the espionage, the green ribbon and 
the blue, the “signal,” the Holy 
Week “clapper,” “gouter” and the 
rest. And the end leaves us shud- 
dering at the general emptiness, the 
unreality, the pietism, the hopeless 
snobbery of it; leaves us bewildered 
and rather miserable for the mo- 
ment, as we watch the hard system 
slowly crushing the spirit out of an 
eager-hearted child. 

Had the author been a little more 
generous, that momentary impres- 
sion would perhaps deepen into 
conviction and beget something like 
a cry for reform. But after a little 
reflection, we realize that there is a 
catch. Too heavy a tax has been 
placed on our credulity. The au- 
thor has left out of her description 
of convent life everything sugges- 
tive of intelligence and character, 
everything denoting the possession 
of a rudimentary sense of justice, or 
sympathy, or alertness, or humor, or 
honor, or joy. This is to present 
the picture of a supposedly normal 
person who is minus hands and feet; 
it provokes suspicion. Granted that 
all the events of the story could 
happen, or have happened, this is 
not yet a full and true account. 
From every quarter a cloud of wit- 
nesses, young and old, simple and 
sophisticated, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, persons of unquestionable 
discretion and unimpeachable integ- 
rity, bear witness to the rich sig- 
nificant elements of religious edu- 
cation, of the cloister ideals. Yet 
here we find nothing good, nothing 
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admirable. The nuns are _ two- 
faced, or imbecile; the pupils are 
little pagans, or budding neurotics. 
Beyond an occasional breath of 
feverish excitement, we encounter 
no show of life, no mental or spir- 
itual activity. No fine influence is 
exercised by anyone on anyone. It 
is “a bit thick”; and the cautious 
critic will ask, why has the picture 
been made a caricature? Is it a 
piece of propaganda? And if so, 
what was the motive? 

As revealed in the book—if it is 
really autobiographical—the author 
discloses symptoms of that malady 
which often develops from the life- 
long nursing of a grievance. The 
poison has corroded her soul. Quite 
plainly, and despite some slips in 
matters of detail, she was once inti- 
mately familiar with the interior of 
a convent. What happened? Was 
she unjustly treated? Was she disci- 
plined for wrong doing, and has she, 
in thinking back, unconsciously 
glorified herself at the expense of 
the authority with which she came 
into conflict? We cannot tell. But 
we do know that, as the book re- 
veals her, we would be inclined to 
trust neither her loyalty nor her 
judgment. J. Mcs. 


Vincent Van Gogh. A Biographical 
Study by Julius Meier-Graefe. 
Translated by John Holroyd- 
Reece. With 61 Illustrations. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$3.00. 

Published some years ago in a 
limited edition, this extraordinary 
book is now available for the gen- 
eral reader. Not only is it a most 
valuable commentary on modern 
art but the prose has the intensity 
of verse as it reveals a man’s soul 
striving towards its ideal—an artist 
consuming himself in the travail of 
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creation. Vincent Van Gogh was 
the son of a Lutheran pastor in 
Brabant and a profitable career 
seemed destined for him as assist- 
ant to his uncle who was the man- 
ager of the Hague galleries of Gou- 
pil & Co. But Vincent and his 
brother, Theo, had one day pledged 
themselves in the old Mill at Rijs- 
wijk to strive only for the best. 
Trading in pictures came to seem to 
Vincent like trading in souls. “Men 
who dealt in divinity as though it 
were dirt,” could never be his com- 
peers. He finally begged his father 
to let him enter the Lutheran pas- 
torate. He started out as lay reader 
among the Belgian miners, but the 
Lutheran hierarchy could not en- 
dure a minister who dressed and 
lived like the poorest in his parish. 
Van Gogh was once more a misfit. 
He was asked to resign but con- 
tinued to work for the poor by him- 
self. He was hungry most of the 
time; he remained hungry—in one 
way or another—all his life. 

Theo then undertook to support 
him. Vincent began to paint. He 
copied Millet; he studied Delacroix. 
Then Theo brought him to Paris 
and a whole new world opened for 
him. The Louvre intoxicated him. 
Consorting with Gauguin, Toulouse 
Lautrec, Signac, Seurat, he dreamed 
of a community of painters and in 
pursuance of the dream went South 
to Arles where Gauguin was induced 
to join him. There came the shat- 
tering incident of the severed ear 
and Theo was forced to place his 
brother in an asylum. Art, Vincent 
had said, was only justified because 
it was derived from the love men 
bore their God. “Love and you will 
change your canvas into a flowering 
garden.” And yet no one ever loved 
Vincent but Theo and Theo loved 
him more when they were apart. 
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Had Vincent ever found his way to 
the Church where poverty is the 
proudest uniform and love is para- 
mount, might the poor madman 
have found sanity—perhaps sanc- 
tity—at the foot of the cross? The 
translation is as unusual as the 


book. E. VR. W. 

Selected Poems. By Oliver St. John 
Gogarty. With Forewords by A. 
E. and Horace Reynolds. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

The Moon Mender. By John Richard 
Moreland. Texas: The Kaleido- 
graph Press. $1.50. 

Poems, 1930-1933. By Benjamin 
Musser. Caldwell, Idaho: The 
Caxton Printers, Ltd. $2.00. 

Riddle and Reverie. By Leonard 
Feeney, S.J. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

Give Your Heart to the Hawks and 
Other Poems. By Robinson Jef- 
fers. New York: Random House. 
$2.50. 


In Infinite Variety. By Frederic 
Thompson. New York: The Gay 
Street Publishers. $2.00. 


Here, indeed, are we confronted 
by Peddler’s Pack, overflowing with 
fruits and flowers, with spices and 
playthings, an exotic fragrance and 
the frost of sea salt, a dash of de- 
generacy, moonbeams, incense 
clouds and other such “stuff as 
dreams are made on.” And since 
our contemporary verse is some- 
times accused of being over-femi- 
nized, let us take note that every 
mother’s son of these dreamers is a 
man! 

Oliver St. John Gogarty, known 
as one of the most incorrigible and 
inimitable talkers in Ireland, com- 
bines in his verse what the clair- 
voyant “A. E.” describes as that 
“same rare union of wit and beauty 
which enchants us in the lyrics of 
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Heine.” He bristles with Celtic 
irony, he has a rollicking and Rabe- 
laisian sense of humor, but in and 
through it all that nostalgia which 
is the mark of every poet and the 
very hallmark of the Irish poet—a 
homesick seeking after 


“The Perfect, the Forbidden City, 
That’s built— Ah, God knows 
where” 


There could scarcely be a sharper 
contrast to this robust abandon 
than in the gentle, dreaming note of 
John Richard Moreland’s verse, with 
its absorption in Nature and partic- 
ularly the pageant-coloring of Na- 
ture. But this is far from implying 
that Mr. Moreland’s work is not 
shaken by deep feeling. Gentleness 
is no stranger to profundity, as one 
finds in the fury of pity for wronged 
man which shakes his “Wild Plum 
Tree,” and the pity for wronged 
beast in his “Trapped.” The title 
poem may recall to many readers 
some of the subtly simple character 
sketches of Joyce Kilmer or Robert 
Frost. 

In many ways this three-year har- 
vest of “Ben” Musser’s poems is one 
of the most arresting of his collec- 
tions. For the three years happen 
to have covered a_ psychological 
growth which corresponds to the 
rounding of a circle. Never, per- 
haps, has the poet been more ex- 
perimental, especially in intricate 
forms of verse: never has he been 
more faithful to the threefold in- 
spiration—human love, divine love 
and love of the sea. But there is 
not only weariness in such verses 
as “Ego Sated,” there is also wis- 
dom and what Patmore liked to de- 
scribe as the “point of rest.” 

That whimsicality which has al- 
ways been twin to Musser’s greatest 
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seriousness challenges us also from 
the pages of Leonard Feeney’s rid- 
dies and reveries. Here is a young 
priest who plays with words as de- 
lightedly and often as delightfully 
as Father Tabb. But of course his 
best work is in such an astonishing 
little poem as “Pray For Me,” where 
one lightning flash of fancy sud- 
denly splinters the rock of time and 
space: 


“Pray for me when I was small, 
When I was two or three, 
The night when nobody at all 
Prayed for me; 
When nobody knew they left me 

out 

And lost me in the snow. 
God help me when I tried to shout, 
Long ago...” 


Robinson Jeffers is one of the 
morbid geniuses of American litera- 
ture—a poet possessing, at his best 
“a giant’s strength,” who has never 
learned not “to use it like a giant.” 
In fact, there is no use disguising 
the truth that he often uses it like a 
monster. Abnormalities have al- 
ways been his pet themes; and there 
is scant comfort in the accident that 
the present long narrative in verse 
is concerned with the lust of blood 
rather than the lust of sex. Pes- 
simism in one note or another in- 
spires the shorter lyrics, also—and 
it is characteristic of Mr. Jeffers 
that in visiting Iona he can imagine 
only 


“What suspicion-agonized eyes, 
what jellies of arrogant terror 
This earth has absorbed.” 


Truly, no tragedy a poet has ever 
written will compare to the tragedy 
of a poet’s own diseased and disen- 
chanted viewpoint! 
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Finally, we are left dreaming 
with the sensitive visions of a con- 
fused world in Frederic Thompson’s 
first tiny volume—eight orchids in 
sixteen pages. They are as modern 
as possible in their vivid imagism, 
their various meters, their occasion- 
al obsession of ugliness, their wist- 
ful and fugitive beauty. But again, 
they are medieval in their inclusive- 
ness, in the sympathy which 
stretches from a Ballade of crooks 
to an Ave begging Our Lady to lead 
us into 


“fair love, courtesy, 
kind kindling, 
laughter.” 


happiness and 


Mr. Thompson has a vital and inter- 
esting mind, and one will wait im- 
patiently for the further flowering 
of his unique gifts. We are glad 
that an ampler volume is already 
promised by the Gay Street Pub- 
lishers—which is to say, by the 
Harbor Press under the exquisite 
supervision of Harry Lorin Binsse. 
They know how to frame orchids. 
K. B. 


The Art of Enjoying Music. By Sig- 
mund Spaeth. New York: Whit- 
tlesey House. $2.50. 

The author’s aim in writing this 
book is “to provide the listener with 
some standards of musical beauty,” 
avoiding on the one hand the stony 
ways of technical language and on 
the other, the morass of lush de- 
scriptions of musical works. Mr. 
Spaeth, it may be remembered, is a 
fellow of infinite zest—to alter 
slightly Hamlet’s tribute to “alas, 
poor Yorick.” He is also a musi- 


cographer of sound knowledge, with 
a wide musical experience and a pe- 
culiar gift for persuading “the gen- 
eral” that classic music, even canons 
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and fugues, may not be “caviar,” 
but delightful adventures. 

The author admits that the book 
was not easy to write. It must have 
taxed even his ingenuity to simplify 
the explanations of musical stuff— 
rhythm, melody and harmony, tone- 
color and form—so as to reach the 
uninstructed. Nevertheless techni- 
cal terms prove inescapable. Triads, 
chords of the ninth inversions, 
tonality, insist on being called 
“spades” by even the most adroit 
purveyor. And why should it not 
be so? Fans at the diamond or 
gridiron acquire with ease a cryptic 
vocabulary. Perhaps Richter’s well- 
known treatise on harmony and 
counterpoint might register a lower 
percentage of technical terms than 
the sports pages of our daily news- 
papers. Mr. Spaeth’s skill is seen 
not so much in his evasion of tech- 
nical words as in his clear explana- 
tions. Although the volume covers 
the whole field of musical develop- 
ment there is no padding with bio- 
graphical or historical data. These 
are treated briefly in separate sec- 
tions. There are adequate musical 
illustrations in the text and a chap- 
ter is devoted to the method of 
analyzing a musical work. Mr. 
Spaeth defines music as sound or- 
ganized toward beauty. Only an ex- 
treme modernist would quarrel with 
this, and choose, it may be, from an- 
other source, “audible mathe- 
matics.” M. C. M. 


Three Novels. By Mrs. Wilfrid 
Ward. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.50. 

In his “Appreciation” by way of 
foreword to this volume, Mr. Al- 
fred Noyes writes: “The real 
strength of a drama is in proportion 
to the strength and depth of the 
very emotions the moderns are rul- 
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ing out.” He means the moral emo- 
tions, the sense of spiritual values 
now vanishing so rapidly from con- 
temporary literature. Mrs. Ward 
wrought in these emotions, and her 
“quiet gift” could thus generate 
that tension, the life principle of 
play or novel. If a delicate instru- 
ment could be devised to measure 
imponderables, it would record a 
higher rate of tension for her stories 
than for the output of the twentieth 
century school of animalism. 
When Mrs. Ward died in 1932, 
shortly after the publication of her 
first historical novel, Tudor Sun- 
set, a distinguished literary career 
of more than forty years came to a 
close. As the granddaughter of the 
great Catholic nobleman, the Duke 
of Norfolk, as the wife of Wilfrid 
Ward, she knew intimately the sig- 
nificant Catholic figures of her time. 


SHORTER 


Fiction: There are several seri- 
ous problems connected with what 
a more squeamish generation used 
to call “the social evil.” These prob- 
lems test the practical wisdom of 
law, medicine and government, of 
economics, ethics and theology; 
and they offer interesting material 
for the thoughtful writer, whether 
sociologist or novelist. Too often, 
however, they are chosen for treat- 
ment mainly because the discussion 
of them appeals to the prurient. In 
his latest novel, Such Is My Beloved 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00), Morley Callaghan fo- 
cusses attention on the attitude to- 
ward prostitution—or rather toward 
two prostitutes—of a young well- 
meaning clerical fool. This man’s 


incoherent thinking and erratic con- 
duct quite inevitably lead him into 
trouSle; and he broods over his fail- 
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Their country-seats, their private 
chapels, their problems and con- 
flicts appear in her pages with the 
freshness and authenticity of first- 
hand knowledge. Out of Due Time 
is a thoughtful and temperate study 
of the modernist mind at war with 
Catholic authority. Current debates 
on divorce and re-marriage should 
make One Poor Scruple_ timely 
reading. Mr. Noyes thinks that 
The Job Secretary, that exquisite 
novelette, would be a story after 
Henry James’s own heart. Its plot- 
device bears a striking resemblance 
moreover to the one employed by 
O’Neill in Days Without End. In 
each case the plot of a novel in 
process of creation, and set within 
the framework of the true plot, is 
used as a moral reagent with sur- 
prising and unforeseen results. 

M. C. M. 


NOTICES 


ure until he is taken to the psycho- 
pathic hospital, where he seems 
more at home and far happier than 
ever before. Neither as a contribu- 
tion to the study of the various prob- 
lems suggested, nor as a literary cre- 
ation, does the book possess any 
value. The author undoubtedly has 
more ability than would be supposed 
were there only this “emancipated 
school-boy” piece of writing to 
judge him by. Curiously enough, 
though even about things Catholic, 
with which we understand his train- 
ing has made him familiar, he is 
here inept and awkward. The 
book seems to be just another good 
chance missed. 

Frances Parkinson Keyes’ own 
experience of governmental and offi- 
cial life has well equipped her to 
write a novel such as Senator Mar- 
lowe’s Daughter (New York: Julian 

















Messner. $2.50). Her heroine, 
Faith Marlowe, proceeds from a 
Senatorial home in Washington, 
through some sordid European 
habitations into a royal marriage 
where she hobnobs with von Hohen- 
lohes, Hapsburgs, de Cerrenos and 
the crowned heads of Denmark, 
thence back to a New England 
homestead, a small town high 
school and once more to the Wash- 
ington Senatorial domain, stopping 
en route at the White House to chat 
with the President. This tour im- 
plies giamour, color and variety, and 
in all of these the book abounds. 
Though the story is somewhat long 
drawn out in parts, it nevertheless 
interests by reason of its vivid and 
varied characters shown against this 
kaleidoscopic background. The 
Archbishop of Granada is one of 
the most likable people in the book, 
but he seems a little at sea as to the 
Church’s rulings on annulments, 
and evidently shares his brother’s 
confusion as to the subject matter 
of the Seventh Commandment. But 
these are slips rather than inten- 
tional errors, and in other respects 
Catholics will find Mrs. Keyes’ lat- 
est novel friendly and amusing 
reading. 

With an exhaustive knowledge 
of her subject—the workers and the 
workings of the Yorkshire textile 
industry—Phyllis Bentley’s A Mod- 
ern Tragedy (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50) combines the hu- 
man sympathy and understanding, 
the fair-mindedness, the gift for 
narration and, rare among novelists, 
the spirit of scholarship, which dis- 
tinguished her earlier Inheritance. 
Her style has a rather quaint and 
old-fashioned ring, as though she 
told us a tale of to-day’s problems 
in a voice echoing from the era of 
Victoria. It is the tragedy of a 
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handful of characters, placed vari- 
ously on the social ladder, and yet 
“interconnected by economic proc- 
esses” more closely than the fingers 
ona hand. With firm reproof Miss 
Bentley points out the tragedy of 
modern business ethics determined 
by fear and the lust for power rather 
than by “the mutual love which 
casts out fear.” The story itself is 
absorbing and the characterization 
eminently craftsmanlike. One can- 
not help feeling (as indeed the au- 
thor slyly remarks) a kinship with 
certain phases of Jane Eyre; nor 
is it easy to be convinced of Rosa- 
mond’s love for Tasker, nor of his 
hastily abandoned flight, but these 
are minor items compared to the 
fineness of the book as a whole. 
We recommend it to serious stu- 
dents of the novel. 

The Making of Americans. By 
Gertrude Stein. Preface by Bernard 
Fay (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $3.00). What the reviewer 
felt when this stein splashed into 
the stream of consciousness: Ger- 
trude Stein verbosity boldness non- 
sense originality intelligentsia claque 
paid advertising furore vogue pres- 
tige excitement critics friendly pub- 
lic buffaloed sales pressure book- 
sellers happiness more verbosity 
much more nonsense more sales 
much more booksellers happiness 
Again Gertrude again nonsense 
again sales again happiness closed 
cycle poor public dizzy public pay- 
ing something for nothing getting 
nothing for something poor public 
happy booksellers happy Gertrude. 
Bernard Fay preface Bernard Fay 
blah blah and Bernard Bernard and 
Blah Bernard Bernard Bernard 
shame Bernard blah blah blah 
blacksheep Bernard Bernard black- 
sheep blah how could you Bernard 
book then opera first book then 
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opera book last opera first no sense 
no ending no mercy poor public 
dizzy public reason totters totters 
totters going going reason all gone 
baby happy reason gone all gone 
Lewis Carroll good gertrude bad 
very bad very very bad very very 
very very bad Gertrude terrible ter- 
rible awful Gertrude do stop hear 
Gertrude stop stop stop mercy mercy 
stop help help help no use no stop 
heaven help us poor public gertrude 
think try to think try to think poor 
public public be damned naughty 
Gertrude mamma slap goo goo 
tootsy wootsy toodel-oo. 


PuILosopHy: The many proofs 
Christian philosophers present to 
prove the existence of God must be 
studied as a whole, if one would 
realize their full value. In the two 
volumes of Dieu ou Rien? (Paris: 
Ernest Flammarion. 24fr.) Pére 
Sertillanges treats in detail every ar- 
gument for God’s existence, proving 
Him to be the First Cause, the Nec- 
essary Being, the Prime Mover, the 
One and Perfect Being, the Design- 
er and Orderer of the universe, the 
origin of life, the Supreme Lawgiver 
and the Ultimate Good. This is in 
no sense a popular treatise, but a 
carefully reasoned and well-written 
volume defending theism against 
the attacks of atheists, agnostics, 
materialists, pantheists and ideal- 
ists. A true apostle, the learned Do- 
minican never speaks a harsh word 
to his opponents, but insists upon 
their studying the problem of the 
existence of God in a spirit of sin- 
cerity, open-mindedness, and prayer. 
His final chapter is a commentary 
on the words of St. Paul: “The sen- 
sual man perceiveth not these things 
that are of the spirit of God. . . be- 
cause it is spiritually examined” (1 
Cor., ii. 14). “We find only what 
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we seek; we seek only what we 
love.” 

Eléments de Philosophie (Paris: 
Pierre Téqui. 20fr.). Students 
and professors of philosophy will 
welcome the second volume of 
Jacques Maritain’s course in the 
subject, which he promises to com- 
plete in seven volumes. This eighth 
edition, revised and_ corrected, 
treats of Minor or Formal Logic. 
Many of the problems discussed in 
the average textbook are relegated 
to another volume, to be published 
shortly, on Major Logic. The vol- 
ume’s three chapters deal with the 
concept, the proposition, and rea- 
soning, deductive and inductive. 
The treatise is valuable for its many 
references to Aristotle and _ St. 
Thomas. 


RELIGION: An original and also a 
very helpful type of book is Turning 
to God by the Professor of Homilet- 
ics in St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dun- 
woodie, N. Y., Rev. Edward M. 
Betowski (New York: P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons. $2.00). To each Sunday 
of the year and to the greater feasts, 
the author devotes six pages,—one 
containing appropriate quotations, 
two given over to reflections by the 
writer, and three left blank for 
notes to be made by the reader. 
The chief aim, and the recurrent 
idea, of the book is conversion, es- 
pecially the conversion of those 
outside the visible fold; and empha- 
sis is laid on the turning to God as 
the one sound method of solving hu- 
man problems. The author de- 
scribes his little volume as rather a 
book to be written than one already 
complete; and makes its use in ac- 
cord with his intention easy for 
both clergy and laity. His care- 
fully chosen selections, his simple 
style, his temper of mind, both 

















sympathetic and earnest, combine 
to render the reading of his pages 
a very good preparation either for 
preaching or for meditation.—The 
same publisher sends us a very use- 
ful little volume which will be of 
exceptional value to young priests, 
Practical Hints on Preaching ($1.25), 
compiled out cf his own experience 
by Father Aloysius Roche, who 
looks upon preaching as “a very 
straightforward and _ elementary 
proceeding,” with no rules except 
“the rules of nature.” He steers 
clear of all interest in technicalities 
or in pulpit oratory and attempts to 
aid those who realize that to-day 
the average congregation is not 
ready to listen to lengthy and pol- 
ished discourses. “The need of our 
age is for plain, attractive instruc- 
tion and vigorous exhortation; the 
taste of our age is set against the 
long-winded and the wearisome.” On 
the use of the voice, as well as on 
the subject of composition, Father 
Roche gives so many wise and prac- 
tical suggestions that his little book 
possesses a value out of all propor- 
tion to its size, and is one of the 
best possible gifts that could be 
made to a priest still in his forma- 
tive period. 

An important contribution to the 
religious history of France in the 
nineteenth century is the collection 
of Lettres de Montalembert 4 La Men- 
nais (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer et 
Cie.). The correspondence between 
these two men records the develop- 
ment and the decline of a most un- 
usual personal affection, of a coura- 
geous though misguided campaign 
to recover the ground lost by the 
Church in France, and of the grad- 
ually widening divergence between 
Montalembert, ever the loyal Cath- 
olic and La Mennais, gifted and 
daring but in the last analysis an 
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unbalanced individualist. The let- 
ters from La Mennais to Montalem- 
bert, published by Forgues in 1898 
are given here alongside the letters 
from Montalembert to La Mennais, 
gathered partly from the archives 
of Roche-en-Breuil and partly from 
the collection of Maurice Bucquet. 
With admirable thoroughness and 
manifest solicitude for the reader, 
the present editors, Georges Goyau 
and Pére de Lallemand, have pro- 
vided a preface, notes and indices 
which leave little to be desired. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The main thesis 
of Bernard Fay’s Roosevelt et son 
Amérique (Paris: Librairie Plon. 
13 fr. 50)—-plausible if not true—is 
that the United States has met 
every crisis in her history by revo- 
lution. In an introductory chapter 
he adduces Washington, Jefferson 
and Lincoln to prove his point, as 
in his closing chapter he shows how 
Roosevelt has scrapped the Consti- 
tution in order to grapple with the 
country’s greatest depression. We 
do not agree with many of Fay’s 
estimates, but he tries to be fair, 
and naturally as a patriotic French- 
man, does not see eye to eye with 
us when it comes to the payment of 
honestly incurred debts. The book 
is in need of a new chapter to bring 
it up to date, for the revolution he 
speaks of is taking on new phases 
continually. 

Tia Barbarita (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2.50). A _ beautiful, 
romantic, adventurous, madcap 
bride of eighteen years of age, with 
Irish blood hot in her veins, the 
blue Argentine sky overhead and a 
galloping horse to bear her, carefree 
and reckless, over dangerous, dusty 
roads—this is perhaps the picture 
of Tia Barbarita that persists long- 
est. It gives a key to the temper of 
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the whole, though Barbara Peart, 
whose story it is, has many other 
racy bits describing her life in Ire- 
land, South America, Mexico and 
Texas, a long life, covering almost 
eighty years. Mrs. Peart dwells 
with rather painful explicitness on 
some of the hardships of primitive 
living, and there are some apparent 
inconsistencies and incredible inci- 
dents in the book. However, there 
seems to be a sincere attempt on the 
author’s part to extol the practice 
of Catholicity, and the noblest char- 
acter is Clive, a Stonyhurst product, 
who is nicknamed “the Jesuit” be- 
cause of his high principles and self- 
sacrifice. 

Drama in the Church, A Manual 
of Religious Drama Production by 
Fred Eastman and Louis Wilson 
(New York: Samuel French. $1.50). 
“Picture an audience of 20,000 
Athenians and others sitting for six 
days in the great amphitheater of 
the temple of Dionysius witnessing 
the production of 20 to 30 plays— 
and you picture the greatest experi- 
ment in adult religious education 
which the world has ever seen.” 
Once again after the Middle Ages, 
the modern Church is beginning to 
realize the inspiration latent in the 
dramatic formula; out of 342 Prot- 
estant Churches studied in the West, 
258 reported that they had pro- 
duced an average of three plays a 
year. Just how this may be done 
to the best advantage is the purpose 
of this small but complete volume 
which is full of sound advice on 
every side of the question from the 
choice of the play to the rehearsals, 
lighting, make-up, directing, acting, 
publicity, business management and 
equipment. It should prove a valu- 
able manual in the parish and 
should help to raise the standard of 
the parochial productions. 
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St. Ignatius and the Ratio Studi- 
orum ($2.00), one of the series of 
the McGraw-Hill “Education Clas- 
sics,” reproduces documents neces- 
sary for a study of the Jesuit theory 
of education and of the place of St. 
Ignatius in the development of that 
theory. Apparently prepared earlier, 
although published later, than Fa- 
ther McGucken’s history of Jesuit 
secondary education in the United 
States, it serves as a sort of supple- 
ment to that useful volume. In 
addition to Part IV. of the Consti- 
tutions of the Society, the Ratio 
Studiorum (text of 1599) and the 
Spiritual Exercises (in outline), it 
contains a sketch of the life of St. 
Ignatius and of the influence of his 
Spiritual Exercises. It is not a dis- 
cussion of educational theory, but 
rather an attempt to make available 
material which has to be considered 
by those endeavoring to compare the 
older and the newer views of proper 
educational procedure. It has been 
ably edited by Edward A. Fitzpat- 
rick. 

Many literatures are represented 
in William Lyon Phelps’ prose an- 
thology, What I Like (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.75), 
besides English and American: 
Greek, Latin, French, Russian and 
German. The most ancient work to 
appear is the Bible, the most mod- 
ern, A. E. Housman’s arresting lec- 
ture on poetry delivered May 9, 
1933. The reader (browser, delver, 
literary vagrant, as you will) can 
never forget the editor for each se- 
lection is introduced by a thumb- 
nail critique typically Phelpsian and 
therefore witty, penetrating, often 
poetic, and rich in those superla- 
tives which offer exciting challenges 
to the reader’s own opinions. Here 
is “God’s plenty”—to borrow Dry- 
den’s succulent phrase—in a format 














ideal for satchel, bedside, or leisure 
quarter-hour before dinner.—The 
Courage of Ignorance (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00), a hand- 
some little book of sixty pages, is 
one of a series of Professor Phelps 
which shows him in a new light. A 
lover both of books and of human- 
kind, equipped in each case with 
reasoned standards, he is a well- 
balanced and unsentimental opti- 
mist whose philosophy, as revealed 
in the inspiring essay under review, 
arouses in us the will to fight the 
good fight. It is full of wise obser- 
vations: “The only courage left in 
many modern philosophers is the 
courage of despair”; “The only Holy 
War, with no ending and no armis- 
tice, is the civil war in every human 
heart.” 

In The Way of Escape (New 
York: Harper & Bros. $3.00) 
Sir Philip Gibbs is at his best with 
a great deal to say on world affairs 
couched in the lively and lucid lan- 
guage that brought him esteem as a 
war correspondent and evincing the 
same quality of subsurface penetra- 
tion that enabled him, while a young 
reporter, to detect the famous North 
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Pole fraud of Dr. Cook. Dealing 
with post-War problems again, he 
has reached a clearer viewpoint, ap- 
parently, than he found attainable 
in the rather muddled The Anzious 
Days published two years ago; but 
he sounds the same note of warning, 
mounting almost to a wail of de- 
spair, and he seems still to bank on 
the generation now at school or col- 
lege to save mankind from its own 
accumulated follies. Subtitled “A 
Challenge to the New Generation,” 
it is undoubtedly more challenge 
than way of escape. In a final chap- 
ter, Gibbs bids us remember that 
happiness, the Eternal Quest, is not 
dependent on economic prosperity, 
and that “without some faith in 
some God there is only despair in 
the end... . At all costs we must re- 
establish faith in spiritual values. 
we must worship something beyond 
ourselves, lest we destroy our- 
selves.” 

It is good news that Professor 
Dwight’s invaluable Thoughts of a 
Catholic Anatomist is now obtain- 
able from Mrs. Thomas Dwight, 90 
Ivy Street, Brookline, Mass., for the 
nominal sum of 30 cents a copy. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THE SWASTIKA OR THE CROSS ? 


T is a familiar paradox that one 

may be too near an historical 
event to see it. During the War 
and since the War, events of pro- 
digious importance have happened 
so fast and so furious as to bewil- 
der if not to blind the spectator. 
The actors upon that vast stage 
which is the world, have crowded 
and jostled one another, and the 
action in the drama has been so con- 
fused and chaotic that we haven’t 
been able to detect the plot, or even 
to guess the climax. If ever it could 
be true, as Macbeth 
says, that life “is a 
tale told by an idiot 
full of sound and 
fury signifying nothing” it would 
seem to be now. But though there is 
much “sound and fury,” we dare 
not say it “signifies nothing.” ‘The 
historians and philosophers of his- 
tory who make a brave effort to tell 
us what it is all about are not to 
be called “idiots,” though it must 
be confessed that the history of our 
times no matter how soberly writ- 
ten reads like lunacy. 

One reason why the world has 
the appearance of a madhouse is 
that none of the actors on the stage 


Hitler and 
the Pope 


will await their cue; they persist in 
strutting and spouting all together. 
They are all attempting to “grab 
the limelight.” I remember hearing 
a description of a dress rehearsal 
of the late Henry Irving’s com- 
pany. The great actor had com- 
menced that most famous of all 
monologues, Hamlet’s soliloquy on 
suicide, but he had spoken only a 
line or two when he became dissat- 
isfied with the manipulation of the 
spotlight. So the immortal lines 
were made ridiculous, somewhat 
like this: “To be or not to be, that 
is the question: whether ’tis nobler 
in the mind—Throw the light on 
me! Throw the light on me!” 
Lately not oné star actor but a 
dozen seem to be clamoring for 
the spotlight all at once. “Throw 
the light on me,” says Russia. 
“Throw the light on me,” says 
Italy. “Throw the light on me,” 
says Japan. “Throw the light on 
me,” says Austria. “Throw the 
light on me,” says Germany. Hitler 
and Mussolini and Dollfuss and 
Stalin all claim the leading part and 
they are stealing the spotlight from 
one another. If Macbeth and Ham- 
let and Julius Cesar and Coriolanus 
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were all playing at the same time 
on the same stage, the confusion 
could hardly be worse confounded. 

But suppose we try to inject a 
little order into that chaos and 
“throw the light” on one man, the 
one who at this precise moment 
seems most vociferous, Adolph 
Hitler. 

The part that he is playing is par- 
ticularly interesting because so 
many other actors have tried it and 
failed. Bismarck tried it, and be- 
fore Bismarck, Napoleon Bonaparte 
and before Bonaparte, Joseph II. of 
the so-called Holy Roman Empire, 
and before Joseph, Henry VIII. of 
England, Francis I., King of France, 
Henry IV. of Germany (another 
claimant to the title of Holy Ro- 
man Emperor) and a hundred oth- 
ers, all the way back to Caligula, 
Nero and Tiberius —not so holy 
Roman emperors. 

The play in which these stars ap- 
peared might be called “Baiting the 
Pope.” But though there is no 
denying that they were big actors, 
they just couldn’t project that play 
over the footlights. Whether or not 
a drama has ever been written in 
the English language that was too 
big for Henry Irving and Richard 
Mansfield and Forbes-Robertson, 
and even for Edwin Booth and 
Lawrence Barrett, I cannot say, but 
one fact looms large in the history 
of the world-drama, and that is that 
no king or emperor was ever big 
enough to play the lead in “Baiting 
the Pope.” 

And that’s why I think we as an 
audience may watch with a great 
deal of interest the attempt of Hit- 
ler, the funny fellow with the 
Charlie Chaplin mustache, to strut 
the part that ended in ignominy for 
Bismarck, who had come off so suc- 
cessfully in the réle of “The Iron 
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Chancellor,” and Napoleon who had 
starred as “The Child of Destiny.” 

I say we shall watch with inter- 
est. But also with amusement, for 
what can be funnier than a heavy 
tragedy played by a “ham” actor 
who takes himself very seriously? 


drop the rhetorical figure and 
come down to brass tacks, the 
fact is that Adolph Hitler has no ex- 
cuse for making the same blunder 
that Bismarck made 
before him. History 
repeats itself, but 
that is no reason 
why I should jump 
off the top of the Empire State 
Building merely because some other 
fellow did it. Hitler must know 
that Bismarck committed suicide, 
political suicide, when he engaged 
in the Kulturkampf with the Pope 
and the Catholic Church. But Hit- 
ler is a Catholic (still claims I be- 
lieve to be a Catholic as did Napo- 
leon and Joseph II. and Francis I.) 
and, what is more, he has said in 
his Autobiography that the man 
who fights the Pope is a fool. If 
he knows a little French, he may be 
acquainted with the maxim, “Qui 
mange du pape en meurt.” “He 
that eats the Pope, dies.” 

Hitler has actually warned his 
countrymen that they cannot suc- 
ceed where Bismarck failed. But 
he seems to be caught in the rush 
of events. With a blaze of elo- 
quence he started a fire that he can- 
not stop. It’s a dangerous fire, that 
fire of race hatred. It starts as a 
spark, but it develops into a con- 
flagration. The spark in this case 
was hatred of the Jews: it spread 
to hatred of the Old Testament; but 
since the Old Testament and the 
New are of a piece, the fire spread 
further and threatened the Gospels, 


A Difficult 
Play and Im- 
possible Réle 
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Jesus Christ, the Sermon on the 
Mount, the parables and in a word 
the entire Jewish and Christian 
Revelation. In place of the Bible 
and Our Savior, the fanatics sug- 
gest reconstruction of the paganism 
that was destroyed in Germany in 
the days of St. Boniface, and with 
paganism they would bring back 
the heathen gods Woden and Thor, 
bloodthirsty deities in place of the 
gentle Jesus. 

I venture to think that Adolph 
Hitler would give his right eye to 
stop the prairie fire started by his 
own attacks on the Jews. He can- 
not be such a fool as his absurd 
mustache, his gestures, his grim- 
aces and his wild utterance would 
seem to make him. Be that as it 
may—great fool or small fool—he 
has gone or has been carried along 
further than Bismarck ever went. 

The greatest of all folly is to 
imagine that the Catholic hierarchy 
and the Pope will sit silent when 
an attack is made upon Christian- 
ity. As a matter of fact, the Holy 

Father spoke up long 
Sit Back before the Nazi mad- 
and See ness had gone to the ex- 

tent of reinstating 
Woden and Thor. The Pope pro- 
tested against the persecution of the 
Jews, not only because he saw what 
it would lead to, but because even 
if it didn’t lead anywhere, it was 
an insult to Christ and a denial of 
His Gospel. You cannot persecute 
the Jews without persecuting 
Christ. 

But now the die is cast. The ulti- 
mate issue is clear, the gauntlet is 
down, the conflict is on. It is Chris- 
tianity against heathenism; the 
brotherhood of man against race 
prejudice, Christian charity against 
heathen militarism, the Gospel 
against the Gothic mythology, the 
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Cross against the swastika, the 
Pope against Hitler. 

The outcome of that conflict is 
no more in doubt than the rising of 
the sun after its setting. It has 
happened so many times, and al- 
ways with the same conclusion. 
Someone has said that “the history 
of the world is the judgment of the 
world.” The history of persecu- 
tion is the triumph of the perse- 
cuted. The history of the conflict 
of Church and State is the ultimate 
discomfiture of the State and the 
victory of the Church. The history 
of the Papacy is the vindication of 
the Papacy. How any leader of a 
civilized people could have permit- 
ted himself to be tricked, jockeyed, 
maneuvered into a conflict with the 
Pope, is a mystery. Hitler must 
know that if he were a Bismarck, a 
Napoleon, a Joseph, a Francis, a 
Henry VIII. of England and Henry 
IV. all in one he could not expect to 
win against the Pope. 

I hope that my point of view in 
this matter will not be misunder- 
stood. I have no concern whatever 
with the form of government that 
the German people may choose for 
themselves. What they do to their 
Constitution is their own affair. 
But what they do to the Christian 
religion is the affair of every Chris- 
tian. The Pope considers it his 
affair and it is surely Catholic to 
think with the Pope. 

I have seen a reprint from an ar- 
ticle in the Deutsche Zeitung writ- 
ten by a former American Consul- 
General to Germany, T. St. John 
Gaffney. In the course of an article 
deprecating American interference 
in the internal affairs of Germany 
he says: “On the principle of self- 
determination of which we Ameri- 
cans are loud advocates, the Ger- 
mans are entitled to the govern- 
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ment which suits them and it is 
none of our business to interfere 
in their internal affairs and pre- 
scribe a different order for them to 
follow. I need not say how Ameri- 
cans would deeply resent any inter- 
ference by citizens of the German 
Reich in the internal policies of our 
country.” 

With that statement no good 
American can disagree. But I re- 
peat: what concerns me—and all 
Catholics—is not the attitude of the 
German leaders to their internal af- 
fairs, but their action in regard to 
certain fundamentals of universal 
religion. My own interest is not at 
all political, but purely theological. 


IDE it noted finally that in this 

latest conflict between Church 
and State, the Church was not the 
aggressor. Leo XIII. in one of 
his many great encyclicals, the one 
on the Christian Constitution of 
States, explains that the Church 
and the State are supreme, each 
in its own sphere, and that nei- 
ther has a right to trespass upon 
the territory of the other. I fear 
there is a general suspicion 
amongst those who don’t know his- 
tory that somehow the Church was 
always to blame when a contro- 
versy arose with the State. ‘ But the 
fact has generally been otherwise. 
The State is the transgressor—the 
intruder. In half a dozen countries 
a philosophy of statecraft has 
arisen, in accordance with which 
the State is absolute in all matters, 
spiritual as well as temporal. Hegel 
in Germany, Machiavelli in Italy, 
Erastus in Switzerland, Grotius in 
Holland and many Gallicans in 
France have insisted that the 
Church must be and must do what 
the State commands. Against all 
of these philosophers, as against all 
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tyrannical politicians, the Pope has 
vindicated the independence of the 
Church, of conscience, of God. He 
has always won. He will win 
again. 


in 
> 


SHOULD like to suggest to ama- 

teur debaters a new topic. The 
old ones, Resolved, that Napoleon 
Bonaparte was a greater general 
than Julius Cesar: Resolved, that 
the printing press has done more to 
promote civilization than to dis- 
seminate error: Resolved, that free 
trade rather than a high tariff 
makes for prosperity: and a thou- 
sand similar subjects are worn 
threadbare. So why not something 
up to date? The one I have in mind 
concerns the most recent of the 
great inventions, radio. Is it a 
blessing or a curse? A necessity or 
a nuisance? Does it stimulate or 
paralyze intellectual activity? Is 
the painless absorption of informa- 
tion (true and false) an adjunct to 
education or will it make education 
henceforth and forever impossible? 
Can culture be con- 
veyed through a re- 
ceiving set? Will 
the banality and 
vulgarity of radio entertainment 
create — or perpetuate —a race of 
morons? Does the machine alter 
the timbre of the human voice or 
the violin and so lessen its appeal? 
Is it psychologically good to hear 
without seeing? Will television, 
like a visit to the studios, destroy 
the mystery and the charm of radio 
reception? Is there mystery and 
charm in the radio? In any ma- 
chine? Is the radio art? What is 
“radio personality”? Does it dif- 
fer from platform personality or 
pulpit personality? Which is a bet- 
ter stimulant to the mind, the “give 
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and take” of animated conversation 
or the “take” of silent listening? 

Is radio here to stay? Or will it 
go the way of the gramophone? In 
the long run will radio empty the 
church? And the lecture hall? 
And the schoolroom? 

And what about censorship? 
Yes or no? Lenient or rigid? 
Should radio be as free as the 
press? Is the press free? Too free? 
Is thought regimented by radio? If 
not now, in time of crisis? Or in 
time of war? 

Should the government own all 
radio systems? If so, will revolu- 
tion be impossible? Or even a 
change of administration? Is radio 
itself a revolution? 

The reader may formulate the 
next thousand questions for him- 
self. But one fact must be evident: 
debaters need no longer confine 
themselves to the hackneyed ques- 
tion of the relative merits of Ulysses 
S. Grant and Robert E. Lee, or of 
the cotton gin and the spinning 
jenny. And a second fact is that 
the radio, good or bad, asset or lia- 
bility to civilization, blessing or 
curse, boon or pest, is a phenom- 
enon and a portent. 


S for me, I think I could argue 
with equal plausibility if not 
with equal conviction on both sides 
of all the questions suggested in the 
preceding paragraph. So perhaps 
could any man in 


Marvelous regard to any mod- 
Maddening ern invention. All 
Devices modern inventions 


are miraculous and 
maddening. The telephone, for ex- 
ample. It’s a marvel that we can 
lift the receiver and say, “Get me 
Mr. John T. Waterman at 179 
La Salle Street, Chicago,” or “‘Con- 
nect me with the manager of 
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the Bank of England.” I have 
spoken by radio from a ship in 
motion 4,000 miles away from New 
York and a minute later heard by 
radio telephone a report about the 
program across the Atlantic and 
across half the Mediterranean. Yes, 
it’s a marvel. But also it can be 
a pest, a nuisance and a contribut- 
ing cause of insanity. It is a defen- 
sible proposition that the incessant 
ringing of the telephone is driving 
us all mad. 

Likewise the automobile. I have 
listened to a long harangue by the 
mayor of a great city who blamed 
the automobile for pretty nearly all 
the crimes in the calendar, gang- 
murders, kidnaping, “dope” run- 
ning, the ruin of woman’s virtue, 
the disintegration of the family, 
and what not. And the argument 
was not altogether implausible, 
though the view was superficial. 

Or take the amplifying devices 
for carrying the voice into every 
nook and corner of huge auditori- 
ums. A man can now address 
22,000 visible persons in Madison 
Square Garden with as little physi- 
cal effort and laryngeal strain as if 
he were talking to a dinner party of 
six or eight across a table. But with 
the same invention he can go up in 
an aéroplane and bellow down from 
the sky advertisements for Jones’ 
Infallible Kidney Pills. He can 
circle about over the heads of golf- 
ers on the driving tee and the put- 
ting green and command them 
with Brobdingnagian roars to send 
Winterbottom to Congress. Of 
course there are other inventions 
to combat that menace: anti-air- 
craft guns, but in the present imper- 
fect condition of ethics and of crim- 
inal legislation one is not permitted 
to shoot the ballyhoo man down 
from the sky. 
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R consider a steel mill in full 

blast at night. If Dante could 
return to earth and go to Pitts- 
burgh, he would cry out: “I only 
imagined the inferno; you have 
realized it!” We have not only 
realized it; we have idolized it. It 
is our Gog and Magog. But if we 
could stand off and see it objective- 
ly, its clanging, roaring machinery, 
its thundering hammers, its un- 
canny traveling cranes which from 
time to time sweep a workman off 
his precarious perch into a fiery 
lake of molten metal, it would 
seem Dantesque. To me at least a 
steel mill at night is more hideous 
than Dante’s hell. But on the other 
hand without steel rails we should 
be still in the ox-cart, pony express 
and covered wagon era. Our steel 
bridges and steel framed sky- 
scrapers are frequently (pace Rus- 
kin and all the neo-medievalists) 
things of beauty. And they are, as 
well, the only basis of our claim to 
a creative architecture. 


Bt return to the radio. It is 
atrocious and miraculous, an 
insupportable nuisance and an in- 
credible boon; it may ruin the mind 
but it fascinates the imagination; 
it may be a mere mechanism but 
it transcends the fancy of the poets. 
I can go into my little room with a 
box under my arm, put it down on 
a table, trail a bit of wire carelessly 
about, turn a dial and extract from 

the air grand opera 
The Atrocious, or a symphony, or a 
Miraculous speech by Admiral 
Radio Byrd at Little 

America near the 
South Pole; I may hear the news 
proclaimed by a town crier whose 
voice is heard in a hundred thou- 
sand towns simultaneously; the in- 
valid and the shut-in may listen to 
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the Three Hours’ Devotion on Good 
Friday and to the glorious liturgy 
of Easter Sunday. I have read let- 
ters from a radio listener in the 
most northerly village on the North 
American continent, who hears our 
Benediction service in New York. 
Those who have hitherto been shut 
off from all contacts with the world 
need no longer be isolated from the 
educational and cultural centers; 
though snow-bound in a log cabin 
in the Rocky Mountains, or swal- 
lowed up in the six-months’ dark- 
ness of the Arctic regions, they can 
—with some attention to “selectiv- 
ity’—enjoy the same educational 
and inspiration influences that are 
at the disposal of metropolitans. 
They may hear Lucrezia Bori, Rosa 
Ponselle and John Charles Thomas, 
they may take their choice of the 
world-famous orchestras, the Phil- 
harmonic wtih Toscanini, the Bos- 
ton with Koussevitzky or the Phila- 
delphia with Stokowski. 

As these lines are written, the 
newspapers carry the information 
that Commander Byrd has gone 
into a seven months’ seclusion, 
apart from his fellow adventurers. 
Some of his friends have implored 
him not to be quite alone. The im- 
pression is that the terrific silence 
and solitude of the Antarctic waste 
will unseat the solitary’s reason. 
But if he has a receiving set, if not a 
transmitter, he need not feel him- 
self alone in the universe. 

Thus, and in a thousand other 
ways the fact emerges that the 
radio is perhaps the most mar- 
velous of all man’s inventions. 


NFORTUNATELY there is an- 
other side to the shield. The 
radio is a miracle but also a men- 
ace. For proof of that statement, 
take a glimpse at the daily or 





















weekly menu of radio fare pub- 
lished in the newspapers, or if that 
is not altogether convincing, sit at 
a receiver and turn the dial with 
moderate rapidity from one end of 
the radio band to the other. The 
impression is that of a madhouse. I 
have often imagined that a stranger, 
let us say from England, where the 
British Broadcasting Company 
manages these things so much bet- 
ter, would fancy that radio fans in 


the United States 
The Modern must be _ half-wits 
Pandemonium if not downright im- 


beciles. The air 
seems to be given over to astrolo- 
gists and “psychologists,” hillbillies 
and gypsies: to cheap comedy, stu- 
pid, pointless, dramatic sketches; 
dialect sketches, mostly inane; de- 
tective stories, sales talks; patent 
medicine ads, orchestras, orches- 
tras, orchestras, orchestras, most of 
them fifth rate interpreters of tenth 
rate music. I have seen verbatim 
records of talks and answers to 
questions by a radio speaker who 
proffers advice upon any subject to 
any one. Much of it is incredibly 
silly, some of it is fit for discussion 
only in a clinic—medical or mental 
clinic—quite too intimate and too 
shameful to be noised abroad to all 
the world. Imagine women con- 
fessing their illicit love affairs, their 
sex sins and their problems of per- 
sonal health and hygiene to some 
unseen and unknown adviser who 
in turn communicates their prob- 
lems to some hundreds of thou- 
sands of listeners! We Catholics 
who defend the practice of auric- 
ular confession are accustomed to 
say that human beings must confess 
to some one and that if they don’t 
confess to a priest they will confess 
to their neighbors, or to a doctor or 
perhaps a policeman. But not until 
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lately did we dare imagine that they 
would confess to a radio “psycholo- 
gist” and have their confessions 
read out from New York to San 
Francisco. Perhaps this, like nu- 
dism, is evidence of exhibitionistic 
mania. 


HE quesion arises, why do we 

tolerate this indecent use of the 
radio? I think I know the answer. 
Some time ago I gave a lecture at 
an Open Forum attended largely by 
radicals. As I sat facing the audi- 
ence during a musical which pre- 
ceded the lecture, the chairman at 
my side, said sotto voce, “I see a 
few of your people out there, but the 
audience is as usual preponderantly 
bolshevik, communist, socialist, 
pacifist and what not. And you will 
notice,” he added, “that the ques- 
tions will come from the extremist 
element. Your kind of people are 
inarticulate!” Sure enough! after 
an hour’s lecture, I was bombarded 
with questions for 
another hour, but The Domi- 
only one person of nant Moron 
what the chairman 
called “my kind” asked a ques- 
tion. So it is in all open forums. 
The malcontents and the mal- 
ajusted, men and women with a 
grudge and a grievance, protest- 
ants against the Church, against the 
State, against society, against life 
—in a word rebels of all sorts make 
themselves heard: the more reason- 
able people sit silent. 

On the radio the condition is 
somewhat similar. While it is true 
that radicals and rebels have not 
yet got possession of the air, it 
would seem that those whom the 
Roman poet called the vulgas 
humanum, the vulgar horde, who 
lack good taste and intelligence and 
ambition for culture, the moronic 
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mob, the kind that patronizes 
shameless musical comedies and 
crude vaudeville, the kind that 
laughs loudest at smutty jokes in 
plays brazenly advertised as 
“bawdy”; the kind that prefers the 
more lascivious type of motion pic- 
ture, seeking from the screen sex- 
ual titillation or a substitute for it; 
the kind that devours salacious fic- 
tion and buys the obscene periodi- 
cals exhibited brazenly at the cor- 
ner newsstands; the kind that de- 
mands jazz and more jazz and noth- 
ing but jazz from the radio; this 
element of the population — the 
“hotcha” element—lI say is articu- 
late: it knows no modesty; it is a 
total stranger to reserve of manner; 
it knows what it wants and gets it; 
but meanwhile the quieter people, 
the unobtrusive who still cherish the 
old-fashioned virtues of modesty 
and decency and retirement, are 
crowded out, ignored, laughed at. 
They, too, know what they want 
but the mob won’t let them have it. 
It is held a weakness in them that 
they don’t push and pull and 
scramble, don’t get into the common 
mélée and fight for what they want. 


NE would imagine that the na- 
tional government would pro- 

tect the people who desire educa- 
tional and inspirational radio pro- 
grams. But the Federal Radio 
Commission has from the begin- 
ning, knowingly or unknowingly, 
of set purpose or inadvertently, 
played into the hands of the mob. 
Worse still, it does seem that the 
national government, acting 


through the Radio Commission, 
penalizes an organization which 
tries to provide a purely educational 
radio program. 

Consider what has happened to 
one such station, WLWL, erected 
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and operated by the Paulist Fathers 
in New York City. In July, 1925, 
this station was established at a cost 
of nearly a hundred thousand dol- 
lars. It was one of the first twelve 
high-powered stations. It was given 
a wave length and unlimited time. 
But in October, 1926, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce licensed another 
station to broadcast on the very 
same wave length it had allotted to 
WLWL. The Paulist Fathers pro- 
tested against such high-handed ac- 
tion but had to yield. 
One wave length was 
surrendered and an- 
other, less desir- 
able, accepted. Then 
the Federal Radio 
Commission took charge and there- 
upon ensued many negotiations, 
with a detailed account of which 
the reader will not care to be 
bothered. Suffice it to say that 
the time available for our station 
has been cut; our position on the 
broadcast zone has been changed; 
we have been jostled and jockeyed 
about, so crowded and jammed into 
disadvantageous position and in 
short encumbered by so many dis- 
abilities that it amounts to persecu- 
tion. We have not been quick to 
cry “injustice”; we have endured 
patiently (perhaps too patiently): 
time and again here in New York 
and in Washington we have “sat 
in” at conferences in the attempt to 
be conciliatory, prepared to give 
and take; we have restrained our 
just indignation over the treatment 
accorded us: we have avoided crimi- 
nation and recrimination; in a 
word, we have played the game fair- 
ly and squarely, fighting indeed for 
our vested rights, but fighting like 
gentlemen and good sportsmen. We 
have been fretted and harassed and 
tortured with delays and reversals 


The Federal 
Government 
and One 
Radio Station 
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of judgment apparently intended to 
wear down our patience until we 
should cry “quits.” But through it 
all we have labored at vast expense 
and self-sacrifice to provide an edu- 
cational and cultural program for 
persons of intelligence and good 
taste, for those who recoil with dis- 
gust from the bunkum, the hokum, 
the vulgarity, the asininity, the 
crudity, the imbecility of the great 
majority of commercial programs. 

In the end, to make the sad story 
short, we have been crowded down 
to about two hours a day of broad- 
casting time, an allotment insuffi- 
cient and impossible. We are at 
the present moment 
desperately trying 
to repel the suspi- 
cion that the Fed- 
eral Government puts a premium 
upon commercialism and an em- 
bargo or near-embargo upon educa- 
tion, culture and religion. At one 
time there were in the United 
States one hundred and five non- 
commercial, non-profit making edu- 
cational radio stations. Now there 
are only thirty. Now WLWL 
though conducted by a particular 
religious society exists really for 
the purpose of providing the Cath- 
olic Church with an independent 
outlet in the most populous part of 
the United States. It is the only 
Catholic station in all the north- 
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eastern States. If it is finally el- 
bowed out, the Church in this large 
and important area will have to 
beg, borrow or buy radio facilities 
whenever she needs them. It is pro- 
hibitively expensive to buy; it is un- 
dignified for the great Catholic 
Church to beg or to borrow. It is 
ignominious for a Catholic priest or 
bishop to be compelled to submit his 
manuscript to lay Protestants or 
Jews before facing the microphone. 
Furthermore, the day may come 
when no broadcasting company will 
contribute the use of its equipment 
gratis, and even if we attempt to 
hire radio time, we shall not be in- 
dependent, because no company is 
obliged to sell, and every company 
may find it inadvisable to lease their 
facilities to us if they suspect that 
our message is what they call “con- 
troversial.” 


LL Catholics in any part of the 
country who would regret to 
see a Catholic station abandoned 
are invited to write a letter of pro- 
test to their congressmen or sena- 
tors or to both. Corporate associa- 
tions may make use of the resolu- 
tions in the preceding advertising 
pages of this issue of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor tp. A copy of these resolutions 
with signatures appended will help 
to avert a real catastrophe to the 
Church in the United States. 














SIR EDWARD ELGAR 


By WILLIAM J. Finn, C.S.P. 


IR EDWARD ELGAR, O.M., 
G.C.V.O., Bart., Master of the 
King’s Musick, died on February 23, 
1934, at his home at Marl Bank, 
Worcester, and was buried on Feb- 
ruary 26th in the same grave as his 
wife in the graveyard of the Church 
of St. Wulstan, Little Malvern. 

George Bernard Shaw gave ex- 
pression to a thought probably 
shared by many of Sir Edward’s 
English admirers when he sug- 
gested that the great composer be 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Commenting on this suggestion, a 
relative said: “That cannot be, for 
no Catholic may be buried in the 
Abbey.” Elgar was indeed a Cath- 
olic. A Catholic first, then an Eng- 
lishman. His music sang of his 
Church and of his Country. 

By nature averse to publicity, he 
revealed so little about himself ex- 
cept to a few intimate friends, that 
speculations and rumors about his 
points of view, even about his re- 
ligious orthodoxy, were not uncom- 
mon, and so his statement to Fa- 
ther R. H. Gibb, S.J., a short time 
before his death is welcome. Says 
Father Gibb (The Universe, March 
2, 1934): “Almost a week ago, in 
the presence of the doctor (who is 
not a Catholic), he said, ‘I am a 
Catholic, and a Roman Catholic.’ 
This discredits the suggestion 
made by some writers that Sir Ed- 
ward had developed some scepti- 
cism which made him unsympa- 
thetic to the Church.” 

Only a real Catholic, one whose 


soul and mind find orientation, 
vigor and satisfaction in the teach- 
ings and practices of the Church, 
could have planned the great ora- 
torios, The Dream of Gerontius, 
The Apostles and The Kingdom. 
These masterpieces are professions 
of faith, attesting beyond doubt and 
cavil the profound Catholicity of 
Sir Edward. They convey the 
“Catholic sense” so clearly that the 
sponsors of Protestant Cathedral 
Festivals would include them on 
their programs only with reluc- 
tance, and on one occasion at 
least, The Dream of Gerontius was 
definitely excluded for its Catholic 
leaven. 

If it were my purpose to defend 
Sir Edward’s Catholicity, I could 
present many episodes from his 
works as evidence that he was 
guided altogether by Catholic cri- 
teria. Perhaps the simplicity of his 
faith reveals itself most convincing- 
ly in his short motets. His settings 
of the “Ave Verum Corpus Natum” 
and “The Angelus” are clear indi- 
cations of happy belief in the teach- 
ings of the Church. The lovely 
melodies of these motets, set forth 
in simple harmony, challenge the 
best loved Gregorian chants and 
medieval polyphonies to show 
greater worthiness of association 
with public worship. 

But it is not my purpose to check 
the spots in Elgar’s music where 
Catholic psychology seeps through. 
Rather I wish to consider him as a 
composer,—one of the outstanding 

















composers of this era,—and to ex- 
amine the effect of his nationalism 
upon the purely exsthetic value of 
his music. 

Sir Edward was born at Broad- 
hurst, near Worcester, on June 2, 
1857, and by 1896 he had acquired 
the technique which made possible 
his greater works. From 1896 un- 
til 1920 (the year of Lady Elgar’s 
death) he became an increasingly 
important and conspicuous figure 
in British music, receiving many 
honors both royal and academic. 

His contributions to choral and 
orchestral repertoire were signifi- 
cant, and he merited fully the 
distinctions bestowed upon him. 
How much greater his contribution 
to music could have been if the 
handicaps of his youth had not pre- 
vented more consistent and thor- 
ough study is a matter of conjec- 
ture. And the fact that his most 
brilliant episodes just stopped short 
of being inspirational—in what 
measure does his “Englishry” ac- 
count for that? Did the inhibitions 
of the national temperament, which 
have hindered British composers 
since the days when Dunstable mo- 
mentarily challenged the suprem- 
acy of the Continental composers, 
restrain him from the full expres- 
sion of a musical subconsciousness 
which might have given England a 
Beethoven or a Brahms? 

Great as Elgar was, and gifted 
as his chief works proclaim, I have 
never been able to escape the im- 
pression that he was a master- 
craftsman rather than an inspired 
genius. In presenting this thought, 
I am fully cognizant of the fact 
that a fine craftsman is frequently 
of greater service in the develop- 
ment of an art than one who is en- 
dowed with unusual facility to 
scale the heights of emotional ex- 
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pression, but who can devise no 
new or more facile technique for 
such expression. 

I introduce the point here neither 
to subtract in the smallest degree 
from the glory of Sir Edward El- 
gar’s achievements, nor to imply 
that there is not a rich abundance 
of music-poesy in his ensembles 
and inventions, but to propose the 
query which British and American 
music-pedagogues soon must be 
asking themselves: “Why have the 
Anglo-Saxons failed to produce 
great music, overwhelming music, 
music free from the shackles of the 
academy, music alive with the en- 
ergy, personality, and subtle qual- 
ity that can hypnotize, control and 
metamorphose?” 

The technique that Sir Edward 
achieved was extraordinary. Con- 
sidering the means he was obliged 
to employ to secure his information 
and facility, his achievement was 
phenomenal. He was virtually self- 
taught. 

He was reared in an atmosphere 
which blended only with the colder 
aspects of music. In Worcester, as 
in the other English Cathedral 
towns, the elements of music that 
tend to make it glow, sparkle and 
captivate were in Elgar’s boyhood 
either unsuspected or dismissed as 
incompatible with the Anglican 
Cathedral ideals of sacred music. 

Just as the Catholic Church had 
determined the propriety or impro- 
priety of music-forms and styles on 
the Continent until the disciples of 
Monteverdi, Vecchi and Peri began 
to secularize and broaden the art 
in the seventeenth century, so 
Anglican ecclesiasticism watched, 
guided and kept thoroughly sub- 
dued—if not supine—the music of 
her Cathedral liturgy up to and in- 
cluding the Victorian and Edward- 
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ian epochs. And the majority of 
English composers took their cue 
from the Cathedrals. 

Elgar received his first impres- 
sions of music at St. George’s Cath- 
olic Church, where his father was 
organist, and at the Worcester 
Cathedral of the Established 
Church. I have no information at 
hand about the style of music 
used at St. George’s, but judging 
from standards prevailing at that 
time throughout the Catholic 
Church, neither the repertoire nor 
the manner of performing it could 
have been a source of inspiration 
to the young man. At the Cathe- 
dral he could scarcely have escaped 
a tempering of his restricted en- 
dowment of British-musical ardor. 
The chronic dullness and insinuat- 
ing drowsiness of decani and can- 
toris in Matins and Evensong, the 
uluations of “hooting” boy-so- 
pranos, the querulous_ ventrilo- 
quism of male-altos, the somber in- 
sistence of diapasons (all these en- 
livened by predigested dynamics), 
concur to develop definite inhibi- 
tions in any one exposing a creative 
talent to their combined influence. 

Subconsciously, as a lad, he must 
have wondered why the Service 
music and the Festival perform- 
ances did not rise to greater heights 
of zsthetic expression, for he prob- 
ably sensed that these greater 
heights were not truly inaccessible, 
but only made so by artificial if 
traditional barriers. Much of the 
music that influenced his youth was 
jejune. 

Elgar acquired his piano, organ 
and violin technique apparently 
from his father, for he had few les- 
sons from others. He taught him- 
self to play the wood-wind instru- 
ments, and developed facility in 
writing orchestration while playing 
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in local orchestras and during a 
five-year term as bandmaster for a 
county institution. He was piano 
accompanist for the Worcester 
Glee Club, finding in this associa- 
tion an excellent chance to acquaint 
himself with a peculiarly British 
type of music, the Glee. 

With these meager opportunities 
of study as his academic back- 
ground, Elgar began to compose. If 
his natural talent had not been 
great and his fancy to express him- 
self in music energetic, he could 
not have transcended such inade- 
quate tutoring. 

Many a dilettant has had more 
comprehensive and better instruc- 
tion in musical theory than Eng- 
land’s greatest modern composer! 

His first serious public contribu- 
tion to repertoire was the Froissart 
overture played at Shire Hall, 
Worcester, in the Festival of 1890. 
In this work he gave evidence of 
his great talent for orchestration 
which he was to reveal more abun- 
dantly later in his oratorios, The 
Introduction and Allegro for 
Strings, the lovely concert overture 
In the South, the two symphonies, 
and other symphonic compositions. 
He was reasonably soon acknowl- 
edged by his fellow musicians, and 
his works were awaited with eager- 
ness, being considered novel and 
welcome material for Festival pro- 
grams, save those opuses in which 
the theology of Rome was too mani- 
fest. He enjoyed and was encour- 
aged by the recognition given him 
in his own district. Soon his com- 
positions were given at Leeds and 
Birmingham, London, Cologne, 
Diisseldorf, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
New York; and Sir Edward Elgar 
became an international figure. 

His earlier oratorios, The Light 
of Life and Caractacus, projected a 

















new note into the national music- 
consciousness of Great Britain. The 
oratorio form had been losing its 
appeal to the Festival audiences. 
There was a minimum of vitality 
in the commissioned music with 
which the Festival composers and 
conductors had been trying annual- 
ly to sustain it. The spires of the 
Cathedral had too long been cast- 
ing shadows upon it, and when EIl- 
gar suddenly refashioned it from a 
serial of anthems for soli and chorus 
to an instrument of rhetorical 
unity, borrowing Richard Wagner’s 
leitmotif plan, to represent ideas 
and personages, there was much 
enthusiasm. In The Light of Life, 
he showed himself as a mystic 
speaking through music; in Carac- 
tacus as a bold nationalist. 
Perhaps the emancipation of the 
oratorio from its servility to an out- 
moded form was one of Sir Ed- 
ward’s most brilliant achievements. 
In The Dream of Gerontius, The 
Apostles and The Kingdom the new 
freedom which he had bestowed 
upon the oratorio was so frankly 
exercised, that, even to-day, con- 
ductors and choristers alike are em- 
barrassed in performing them if 
they have not developed a distinc- 
tively Elgarian technique. Hans 
Richter and the Birmingham Festi- 
val Chorus were taken unawares by 
the new choral idiom of Gerontius 
and gave so unsatisfactory a pre- 
mier performance as to delay for 
some time a proper appreciation of 
its mystical and musical worth. 
There is probably as great a dif- 
ference between Elgar’s oratorio 
style and the style of Handel, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn and their 
disciples, as there is between Wag- 
ner’s approach to the music-drama 
and the approach of the mid-nine- 
teenth century Italians. 
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These three great oratorios of Sir 
Edward require profound study for 


worthy performance. I have per- 
sonally observed the futile efforts of 
conductors essaying to direct per- 
formances of these, relying upon 
the general principles of musician- 
ship which usually bring safely 
through performances of The Mes- 
siah, Judas Machabaeus, The Crea- 
tion, the German Requiem and even 
the Passions and Mass of Bach and 
the Mass of Beethoven. 

When there is a spark of divine 
fire in a composition, the latter is 
almost “conductor-proof” unless a 
particular technique is required, as 
in the polyphonic music of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, 
but when the tout ensemble is not 
so much the spontaneous result of 
inspiration as the elaboration of 
skillful artisanship, the conductor 
must separate a score into the many 
component elements assembled by 
the composer, and having studied 
the contiguity of each to the main 
esthetic purpose, recreate the en- 
semble, giving a carefully defined 
position to each single element. 

I have heard many performances 
of Bach, Beethoven, Haydn, Handel, 
Mendelssohn, Brahms, etc., which 
were tonally colorless, and inter- 
pretatively wanting, but which rose 
above the mediocrity of presenta- 
tion by the sheer force of the music 
itself, its lucidity, inherent fluency, 
and undulating curve-lines refusing 
to be gestured off stage by any con- 
ductor’s baton. But I have heard 
few convincing renditions of Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar’s works, although on 
some occasions the interpreting 
forces were highly esteemed and 
expensive. Only those conductors 
who conceive the difference between 
the music of the craftsman and that 
of the creator impelled by an inner 
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force to reveal himself suddenly, 
can bring the hidden beauties of 
Elgar’s music across the threshold 
of appreciative hearing. 

The scarcity of such conductors 
accounts, in some degree, for the 
failure of the esoteric music of El- 
gar, Parry, Parrat, Villiers-Stan- 
ford, and our American academi- 
cian, Horatio Parker, to enkindle 
enthusiasm among concert-goers. 

Pierné with his Children’s Cru- 
sade, Georg Schumann with Ruth 
and George Chadwick with Noel, al- 
though departing as Elgar did from 
the old style, have fared better in 
the concert halls, not because of 
irresistible moments of unre- 
strained drama like the “Salva Me” 
in Verdi’s Requiem or of rapture 
like the poignant beauty of Brahm’s 
“How Lovely Is Thy Dwelling 
Place” in his German Requiem, but 
because their chief content is 
discernible almost at first hearing. 

Elgar’s works are neither inspira- 
tional nor obvious, but they will be 
found to contain much more loveli- 
ness, balance of color and dynamic 
appeal when conductors will have 
studied his scores—as he person- 
ally, and with deliberate intent, 
fabricated them. 

Perhaps, then, the second great 
achievement to be credited to Sir 
Edward is this disclosure to the 
conductors. Mere baton-wielders 
cannot destroy Bach or Beethoven, 
but they can and do frequently beat 
the beauty out of the school of com- 
position of which Sir Edward was 
the illustrious founder. 

Sir Edward enjoyed flashes of 
genius, even if they burned out 
quickly as is usual among the 
Anglo-Saxons. His short melodies 
are sometimes fascinating, like 
“Fly, Singing Bird, Fly,” the viola 
solo in In the South, “Yea! Cast 
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Me from Heights of the Mountains.” 
Much of the thematic material in 
the symphonies is arresting and sat- 


isfying, and the Enigma Varia- 
tions have endeared him to many 
audiences. The pageantry which 
he loved instinctively revealed itself 
boldly in the great melodies of the 
Pomp and Circumstance marches. 
The sturdiness of the tune from the 
first of these marches fitted so well 
with the text of “Land of Hope and 
Glory” that soon after it was heard, 
Sir Edward became a popular hero 
with the man in the street. 

Unquestionably, there were mo- 
ments when Elgar fell under the 
spell of great music-beauty; in 
these moments he found the lovely 
melodies which abound in his work. 
But evidently the spells lasted long 
enough only to discover these 
phrases to him, and he was obliged 
to resort to his technical informa- 
tion and to academic logic to build 
them up into episodes of conse- 
quence. This necessity deprived 
the melodic-material of what it 
craved,—a natural growth,—sub- 
stituting a mechanical if highly in- 
genious development. 

There is much repetition in his 
expositions and proceedings. Monot- 
onous sequences of two-measure 
phrases always attack the continu- 
ity of an idea and naturally for- 
feit the attention of listeners. A 
certain clumsiness in his choral 
epitomes of scenes or ideas was 
sure to be a corollary of the complex 
premises from which he worked. 

Forced-draught expansion of suc- 
cinct thematic material is charac- 
teristic of many modern composers. 
They seem to feel that their com- 
positions will be judged by stature, 
i. e., by the number and size of epi- 
sodes worked in between the ap- 
pearances of principal themes. 

















Such episodes give length, it is true, 
to an opus but unless they be inter- 
esting and arresting in themselves, 
they interrupt the action of the 
principal themes upon the emo- 
tions, frequently so seriously as to 
render listeners indifferent to the 
whole composition. Ennui must 
ever be taboo with composers— 
playwrights—preachers. 

There is, of course, important 
value in any academician’s contri- 
bution to musical form and devel- 
opment. But great music never 
emerged from a textbook. 

Although music and mathematics 
were allied in pre-Christian days 
when the Greeks were struggling 
with the enharmonic, chromatic 
and diatonic inner-notes of the tet- 
rachord, no subtle revelations of 
the Muse are recorded to have fol- 
lowed the theorizing of Aristoxenus 
or Euclid. 

True music must be scientifically 
correct, according with the laws of 
the physics of sound; but much 
that is invested with the name mu- 
sic, although in perfect agreement 
with the canons of acoustics, has 
neither kinship nor affinity with the 
art of Euterpe. 

The science must come through 
the art, not the art through the 
science. 

There is not more of forced- 
draught in Elgar’s episodes than in 
those of most other modern com- 
posers, especially Anglo-Saxon com- 
posers. But the technical elabora- 
tion of short melodic material, to 
give his works stature, unquestion- 
ably interferes with the rapt con- 
centration of the listeners. Is it not 
true that immortal music forces 
concentration to the point where 
each listener is almost oblivious of 
other experience? 

Perhaps Anglo-Saxon and Ameri- 
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can music will eventually reveal it- 
self without the skeleton of aca- 
demic rectitude being disclosed be- 
fore the pulchritude of comely 
measures can be discerned. Per- 
haps, too, the emotional restraint 
which has characterized the 
esthetic expression of English- 
speaking peoples will soon find it- 
self free from ultra-conservative 
traditions, now that radio and 
travel have slyly jockeyed national- 
ism near to the broadening if sur- 
reptitious influences of catholic- 
internationalism. 

Perhaps, finally, when this era of 
inventive genius will have accom- 
plished its last mechanical miracle, 
the elect of the Fine Arts may be 
summoned by the Muses for re- 
inspiration. Then the full value of 
the efforts of musicians like Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar will be manifest, for 
with the technique fashioned or 
furthered by them, the inspired 
composers of the new era will be 
able freely to paint nobler pictures, 
discourse of mysteries, dramatize 
hidden yearnings and sympathize 
with the fretfulness of human ex- 
perience more convincingly than 
even the great trio of Teutons, 
Bach, Beethoven and Brahms. 

What Sir Edward could have 
done for the improvement of music 
in the Catholic Church is admitted- 
ly only surmise, but I have felt 
personally during these thirty years 
since Pope Pius X. issued his Motu 
Proprio on Church music that El- 
gar’s information, ability and cul- 
tured taste might have been a para- 
mount influence for good. 

Our Church music has been go- 
ing from bad to worse. 

Being actively engaged with this 
accessory to divine worship during 
this long period, I have been able 
to observe clearly the difficulties, 
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the points of view and the blunders 
which have practically set at naught 
—as far as the Church in general is 
concerned—the hopes and purposes 
of Pope Pius X., Pope Benedict XV. 
and the reigning Pontiff, Pius XI. 

Perhaps Sir Edward Elgar was 
invited to join with others in out- 
lining the best plan for achieving in 
England and America the aims of 
the Motu Proprio and later docu- 
ments. I have no reliable informa- 
tion on this point, but I do know 
that Sir Edward was unhappy in 
the knowledge that though the King 
knighted him and raised him to a 
baronetcy, the Church took no cog- 
nizance of him. And yet he was 
the outstanding Catholic composer 
of an entire era of history! How- 
ever, perhaps he was not interested 
in ecclesiastical music; probably he 
had many other things to do; in any 
case, his musical sensibilities, if 
they had been enlisted, might have 
done much to avert the spread of 
the low standards of choral singing 
which prevail far and wide in the 
Church in Europe as well as in 
America, in the largest archdio- 
cesan centers and in the country 
villages. 

I conjecture that Elgar would 
have insisted that we were putting 
the cart before the horse in our 
compliance with the mere external 
requirements of the Papal legisla- 
tion. 

Pope Pius X. demanded that 
operatic and secular music be elim- 
inated from the repertoire of choirs. 
It is contrary to the spirit of a re- 
ligious service to inject musical 
suggestions of the mock heroics of 
amours, jealousies and bombastic 
intrigue. This was the fundamen- 
tal principle of his order to the 
Catholic world. Generally, there 
has been improvement in that item. 
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But His Holiness’ further insistence 
that Gregorian Chant be restored to 
its proper place in the liturgy of 
worship was too hurriedly attempt- 
ed in enough churches to retard 
seriously its adoption in the major- 


ity of churches. A further legisla- 
tive recommendation was that boys 
be employed as sopranos instead of 
women, who had gradually usurped 
the boys’ historic place in choirs. 
But, suddenly, the phenomenon of 
boys, dressed up in cassocks and 
surplices, to emphasize their lit- 
urgical propriety, untrained and 
violently unrestrained, shouting out 
Gregorian neums which even the 
alleged choirmasters could not in- 
terpret aright, became epidemic, 
and the ensuing state of Church 
music is incomparably less spirit- 
ual than that to which it had suc- 
ceeded. 

Probably Sir Edward Elgar 
would have insisted, at least in 
America (the boys in England 
can’t shout so broadly as ours, nor 
do they strangle so soon on the 
higher notes) that it is stupid to 
attend to matters of repertoire first 
and to the instrument of expres- 
sion second—if at all. Handel had 
all the boys of the Royal Chapel and 
other highly trained London choirs, 
too, to choose from for his perform- 
ances of The Messiah, but he was 
so meticulously scrupulous about 
refinement of tone-quality that he 
used only six sopranos for his 
greatest performances. He would 
not carelessly prearrange the blight 
of mediocre singing to molest his 
precious music about the coming of 
Christ. 

But we in America have allowed 
the curse of vocal cacophony to re- 
duce the spiritual intimations of 
Gregorian chant and other liturgi- 
cal styles to a distracting and dis- 

















rupting jargon of choking incanta- 
tions. 

I amuse myself fancying to make 
a tour of some of our American 
churches with Sir Edward: I can 
hear his probable exclamation after 
a few exhibitions: “I shan’t go a 
step further! My word, why don’t 
you stop it all? Have Low Mass. 
Send your choirmasters to 
school!” 

And his influence on our hym- 
nody could have been most benefi- 
cial. He would not have tolerated 
any more than his Catholic col- 
leagues of the profession, Sir A. Ed- 
monds Tozer and Sir Richard Terry, 
the textual imbecilities and musical 
banalities which impede the cul- 
tural if not spiritual growth of a 
distressingly large percentage of 
our parochial school children. 

But, whatever the explanation, 
Sir Edward did not identify him- 
self with the movement undertaken 
by Pope Pius X. to make Church 
music a real asset to religion. At 
least I have never noted any signifi- 
cant undertaking on his part in this 
field. 

I know, from personal experi- 
ence, that it was difficult to interest 
him, from this side of the water, 
in Catholic music. Perhaps he felt 
that the Church did not appreciate 
him, and wished therefore to re- 
main in the background. It gave 
me satisfaction, however, to report 
to him the popularity and approval 
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accorded his compositions by the 
great audience of the Catholic 
Radio Hour, for which I frequently 
conducted his music. 

And now he has passed on, I 
trust, to hear the music of the 
angels and to stand with Palestrina, 
Vittoria, Soriano, Gabrielli and his 
own countrymen, Taverner, Morley 
and Byrd, of the polyphonic period, 
listening to the great counterpoints 
of eternity unfolded, and sharing 
with Bach, Beethoven, Brahms and 
Purcell the lovely melodies of the 
saints—which he heard so often in 
his dream-soul—and which some- 
times, when the sun shone, he jot- 
ted down for you and me. 

Sir Edward Elgar, aided in signal 
degree by the confidence and assur- 
ance which his wife, Lady Elgar, 
gave to his efforts, died leaving a 
very definite impression on music. 

Although I have ventured to dis- 
cuss his style of composition as less 
inspired and therefore emotionally 
less satisfying than that of the 
immortal trio, I make obeisance 
humbly to his great skill, his splen- 
did technical accomplishments, his 
mystical appreciation of the holy 
things which should most of all stir 
a musician, to his profound sin- 
cerity, to his solid loyalty to his 
homeland, and, in affectionate salu- 
tation, to his naive love of Lady 
Elgar and the beautiful Malvern 
Hills where, nearby, they together 
lie buried in God’s Peace. 














COME-TO-REALIZE 


By Sister Mary CATHARINE 


USAN CONNETT sat on the edge 

of the purple sateen pew up- 
holstery, which like all the rest of 
the hideous little church was out- 
rageously pretentious. Her eyes 
worked in amazement over each 
horrible detail—the wooden altar 
that was supposed to be readily 
mistaken for marble; huge electric 
candelabra either side of it, brass 
trees with clusters of glistening 
white globes of fruit, appropriate 
for the foyer of a municipal build- 
ing; the statues, some four feet tall, 
some nine, newly painted, perhaps 
for the Christmastide, in bright, 
sticky colors; the Infant of Prague 
in green satin, like a little St. Pat- 
rick; the clumps of blowzy velvet 
poinsettias everywhere that they 
could be stuffed in; the tissue paper 
bells and wreaths, which after 
Epiphany could be folded up and 
put away for another year; the im- 
mense red heart of vigil lights be- 
fore the image of the Savior, the 
blue anchor before one side altar, 
and the sickly green “St. J.” before 
the other; and worst of all, the 
Crib, with its trumpeting angel in 
pink and its violin-playing angel in 
lavender and its distant Bethlehem 
in frightful perspective and _ its 
smiling Infant Who would make 
two of the ox or the ass and three 
of the Virgin Mother. 

In the parochial school next door 
the children were singing the 
Adeste. Susan remembered Jimmie 
Rossiter’s warning when she had 
said to him: “Say, Jimmie, where 
do you suppose I have to go to- 


morrow? Up to the funeral of my 
mother’s bridesmaid in some Cath- 
olic church up near the university.” 

“Look out, Susan,” Jimmie had 
answered her, “or you'll come-to- 
realize.” 

They had both laughed, rem- 
iniscent of McAleese, the grotesque 
little professor of advanced short 
story at the university, and his hor- 
ror of what he called the “come-to- 
realize” plot. “Anything but that!” 
he had implored the class, his black 
pop eyes rolling around like a stage 
darky’s. “Have the bottom fall 
out of Great-granduncle Elkanah’s 
chair and with it a thousand ten- 
dollar gold-pieces just as the mort- 
gage on the old farm has been fore- 
closed, and Grandma and Grandpa 
are starting over the hill to the 
poorhouse! Give me the story of 
little Eustace who mistook the 
Christmas burglar for Santa Claus! 
Give me anything but the come-to- 
realize plot!” 

Susan had objected. “Why not, 
sir? What’s so bad about a come- 
to-realize plot?” 

“Bad!” He had run both his 
hands through his hair so that it 
stood up around his pointed little 
head like a great feathery black 


fan. “She asks me what’s so bad 
about it! It’s not bad, woman; it’s 
execrable! The conversion story! 


It’s a formula! The stock formula 
of the church magazine!” 

“But people’s lives are changed,” 
Susan had insisted. “They do 
come to realize. Life is made up 
of that. We're coming to realize 

















all the time.” She was not nearly 
so stirred as her insistence indi- 
cated. She was in fact not stirred 
at all. It was that she loved to of- 
fend McAleese’s artistic sense and 
turn him into a wild man. 

“All right!” he had shouted at 
her. “All right! Write one! Go 
ahead and write one! And I double 
dare you to make it any good!” 

He was, of course, right about the 
formula. Catholic magazines, at 
least those that had been on the 
rack in the library at Stella Maris, 
were overstocked with conversion 
stories. Susan had heard the other 
girls making endless fun of them, 
but she herself had never bothered 
to read them. Jimmie Rossiter 
must have at some time though, for 
he had run over the formula for 
Susan before she left for Bella 
Doran’s funeral that morning. 
“You will sit in the pew,” he had 
said, his voice quaking with mock 
emotion, “away from the sacra- 
ments for sixty-seven years, hard- 
ened in sin. Around you will be all 
the familiar sights once so dear to 
you, but you’re a tough old bird, 
and not a melt out of you. Then 
suddenly to your ears will be waft- 
ed the sweet voices of the children 
singing a hymn that you used to 
sing in your own innocent child- 
hood. Tender emotions will surge 
within you. You will catch your- 
self saying with the little ones the 
dear, well-known words. All at 
once you will come - to - realize! 
Scarce able to see for the scorching 
tears that go zigzagging down your 
poor old cheeks, you will zigzag 
down the aisle to the confessional. 
Then James Joseph Rossiter will 
have to go his unregenerated way 
alone.” He had winked at her sol- 
emnly. 

“Don’t worry, James Joseph,” 
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she had assured him. “Didn’t you 
hear me say the church is up near 
the university? I never could get 
converted in that noxious atmos- 
phere, especially if you’re up there 
making it more noxious.” 

She was joking, of course, re- 
ferring to the opinion which her 
only two Catholic relatives, an aunt 
and uncle, so often expressed—that 
the blame for her “proselytization” 
might well be laid on Jimmie Ros- 
siter and on the university, where 
she had met him. But Susan her- 
self knew better. She had never 
really been any sort of Catholic. 
Her Catholic mother she did not re- 
member at all. Her father had died 
when she was four, leaving to his 
father his own solemn promise to 
bring her “up in the faith.” But 
Susan’s grandfather was not one to 
bring a child up in anything except 
the cult of beauty, which alone 
could instill purpose and enthu- 
siasm into his vague, kindly, in- 
effectual nature. And if his sole 
contribution to her religious train- 
ing was to send her to a late Mass 
on every clear Sunday morning 
when he remembered to do it, ac- 
companied by a Lutheran governess, 
who sat up stiffly through the whole 
service with eyes glassy and nos- 
trils quivering at the outrage, at 
least he had infused into her a sense 
of loveliness in color and form, a 
sense as unerring as it was prompt 
in its manifestation. Before she 
was ten she knew with some degree 
of thoroughness almost every paint- 
ing and sculpture in the museum of 
art, and before his death he had 
brought her to every cathedral and 
gallery in Europe. Now she recalled 
him chiefly as a gentle, little wool- 
gathering sort of man who went 
suddenly on fire before a great can- 
vas or a stained-glass window. 
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When she was thirteen her moth- 
er’s family and Bella Doran, un- 
utterably shocked at her grand- 
father’s negligence, harried him 
into sending her to Stella Maris, an 
old convent school overlooking the 
sea. The beauty of the place as it 
was pictured in the view book had 
been the sole guide to his choice, 
but there Susan had learned her 
catechism and received the sacra- 
ments just as she was supposed to 
do. But her heart was never in the 
faith that was being thrust upon 
her. In spite of her outward con- 
forming to the religious observances 
of the school and in spite of the 
response which the liturgy and the 
lovely blue and white chapel awak- 
ened in her, she had never per- 
formed any act of worship not im- 
posed by the nuns, not even so 
much as a “visit.” And when she 
had seen the other girls, enthusias- 
tic about May letters to the Blessed 
Virgin or a nine-days’ pilgrimage 
to the replica of the Lourdes grotto 
or a sort of layette of prayer for the 
Infant in Advent, she had thought 
the practices themselves charming 
and sometimes picturesque, but 
the beliefs on which they were 
based naive if not actually nonsen- 
sical. Quietly she began to exam- 
ine the doctrines of Catholicism, 
and she found that the more en- 
gaging they were to the human 
heart, the more were they ridicu- 
lous. As a most flagrant instance, 
transubstantiation, the doctrine of 
infinite abasement inspired by in- 
finite love, was of all doctrines the 
most magnetic and the most absurd. 
It became a constant marvel to her 
that the nuns, so modern in their 
ideas of balanced diet and the spir- 
itual advantages of outdoor exer- 
cise and so matter-of-fact about 
Boyle’s Law and logarithms, were 
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‘he used to say to Susan. 





whole _ lives 


really living their 
around such a fantasy. 

As for Jimmie Rossiter, he had 
not influenced her to desert the 
Church. His attitude toward it 
had never been hers at all. After 
leaving Stella Maris she had taken 
her Catholicism up, examined it 
without haste, and laid it aside 
gently, almost regretfully, like a 
garment lovely in texture and color, 
but too childish for her increasing 
maturity. Jimmie had tossed off 
his allegiance with little thought, a 
carnival costume that once he had 
fancied mightily but that had ceased 
to interest him. “Us backsliders!” 
“Us rene- 
gades! Us turncoats and prodi- 
gals!” 

“Were you ever a real believer, 
Jim?” she once had asked him. 

“Was I! I hope to tell you, 
Susan Connett! Was I the edify- 
ing acolyte? Was I the hope of the 
parish for the diocesan seminary? 
Was I the boy Aloysius of the early 
1900’s? I hope to tell you!” 

He was a winsome lad, a charmer 
every inch of him, piquant, irrever- 
ent—brilliant. Maybe she would 
marry him if he ever got his degree 
in journalism. It would be taking 
a long chance, but she’d never know 
a dull minute. Even if he finally 
charmed her into marrying him 
though, no one could ever say that 
he had charmed her into abandon- 
ing Catholicism. 

The university was not respon- 
sible, either. It was indeed through 
her medieval studies at the univer- 
sity that she had lately come to feel 
a profound interest in the Church 
as the mother of the great art of the 
Middle Ages; and not only interest, 
but a very sincere admiration for 
the shrewdness with which the 
Church had, almost from its insti- 











tution, attracted and secured its 
members by so elementary a psy- 
chological principle as the force of 
sensuous appeal—for the common 
sense with which the Church gave 
beauty and even a semblance of 
credibility to preposterous doctrines 
by the hypnotic influence of pun- 
gent incense and the delicate radi- 
ance of altar tapers and the notes of 
a tremendous pipe organ. 

“Do you realize,” she had re- 
marked one day to Jimmie Rossiter, 
“that the Catholic Church furnishes 
for its members contact with prac- 
tically every branch of art?” 

“You pulled out, didn’t you?” he 
had answered her promptly. “In 
spite of all the varieties?” 

“I didn’t need the Church, Jim. 
But there are plenty of people in 
the world who do.” 

“Oh! Servant girls and such!” 

“Not necessarily servant girls 
and such. All unimaginative, in- 
curious people who cannot create 
beauty for themselves and don’t 
know where to look for it. In feed- 
ing the human craving for the beau- 
tiful in such people the Catholic 
Church is doing the whole world in- 
estimable service.” 

Jimmie had laughed. “Listen, 
Sooze. You sound elegant, but some 
Catholic churches are _ terrible. 
You’d collapse if you ever had to 
sit in them for ten minutes.” 

She had ignored the remark. 
Sometimes Jimmie didn’t know 
what he was talking about. In the 
mission countries and in the mis- 
sion districts of the United States 
churches were often poor and bare, 
but only until enough money could 
be scraped together to beautify 
them. In cities and suburbs, and 


even in country towns and villages, 
church building followed the tradi- 
tions of ecclesiastical art. That in- 
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deed was one of the favorite Prot- 
estant criticisms of the Church— 
that it clung so tenaciously to the 


dead past. 
“Why don’t you sit the unimag- 
inative, incurious people in a 


beautiful church now and then,” 
said Jimmie, “and expose them to 
the xsthetic? Give ’em a chance to 
feast their eyes on rose windows 
and their ears on polyphonic music 
and let ’em off on the dogma and 
the encyclicals?” 

Susan shook her head. “Because 
they wouldn’t want it that way. 
They want it as part of their re- 
ligion.” 

Jimmie didn’t see it. “But what 
I can’t understand is why you get 
all het up because the priests have 
found a way to stuff down people’s 
throats a lot of blither that you re- 
fused to believe yourself. What do 
these people get out of it anyway? 
I mean besides the dogma? Just 
this contact with the beautiful?” 

“Just this contact with the beau- 
tiful!” she had echoed. “Wouldn’t 
that be something? What does 
contact with the beautiful bring 
into human lives?” 

“What?” asked Jimmie crassly. 

“You know just as well as I do: 
Peace of mind, and inspiration and 
guidance to noble thought and al- 
truistic action.” 

“Oh!” said Jimmie. “The ethics 
via esthetics theory!” He had gone 
away still grinning. 

But it wasn’t a theory; it was a 
fact. Only a few days before, she 
had seen it work out. Passing the 
Newman Club building she had re- 
membered a reference she needed 
from the Catholic Encyclopedia, and 
she had gone in to ask the curator 
for permission to use the library. 
In a room beyond, a group of un- 
dergraduates were finishing up a 
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noisy game of billiards. When 
finally, to her relief, they clattered 
out into the hall and toward the 
door, one yelled after the others, 
“Hey, you lazy pagans! There’s a 
chapel in this place. How about a 
visit?” They raced up the stairs. 
In a few minutes they were clump- 
ing down again. 

And then she had gone up to see 
what it was about the chapel that 
had made them remember its exist- 
ence—boys of that age with their 
minds on billiards. She had found 
a beautiful little place, perfect thir- 
teenth century in line and color and 
adornment. No wonder they had 
remembered it. Ruskin knew the 
sublime power of art. “We may 
live without Architecture,” he once 
wrote, “and worship without her, 
but we cannot remember without 
her.” The beauty of that tiny 
chapel had become part of those 
boys’ existence. Here was a typical 
instance of the effect upon human 
conduct of association with the 
beautiful. 

When she told Jimmie, he of 
course had scoffed. “Then I sup- 
pose each and every one of those 
laddies went out so ennobled that 
on the way back to the university 
he helped somebody’s mother across 
the busy thoroughfare and said a 
few encouraging words to a sand- 
wich man.” 

She had laughed, but he had not 
shaken her conviction. She had 
realized that day in the Newman 
Club why the Protestant sects had 
so slight a hold upon their mem- 
bers. They lost because of the 
bleak, lecture-hall atmosphere of 
their churches and the colorless na- 
ture of their worship. Didn’t they 
know that even the descendants of 
Puritans couldn’t be long satisfied 
with an oak stand, a few potted 
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palms, and a reed organ? And yet, 
quite inconsistently, as she and 
Jimmie were walking around a gor- 
geous new Protestant church, ad- 
vertised as the closest copy of 
Reims in the United States, and she 
heard other sightseers exclaiming 
over the marble altar, with the fig- 
ures of the Apostles in its niches, 
and the clerestory and the cloister, 
and the chapels and the lectern, in 
which were set stones from the 
tombs of the Irish and English and 
Spanish saints, she had been keenly 
indignant. “Oh, the cheek of 
them!” she had said. “The cheek!” 

In stark amazement Jimmie had 
turned around from the chapel of 
St. Columba. “What do you care? 
What do you care where they steal 
their ideas? A temple to hokum is 
a temple to hokum no matter who 
builds it. You don’t give a_ hoot, 
Susan. You’re just being Mrs. Op- 
posite. Besides, I thought you were 
hipped on this sort of thing.” 

Margaret Meadows had been there 
that day, moving slowly up the 
aisles. Susan knew that white, 
almost emaciated face and the pro- 
fusion of curly hair, the color of 
gingerbread, escaping from under 
an olive beret; and she knew, as 
everyone else on the campus knew, 
Margaret Meadows’ reputation as an 
etcher, with a foreign fellowship 
awaiting her in the fall. Susan 
watched her for a minute as she 
stood looking at the great window 
over the altar, the crimson and blue 
and violet light streaming down on 
her rapt face. She had never for- 
gotten Margaret Meadows’ face at 
that moment. 


If Margaret Meadows could see 
the shocking little church into 
which a sense of obligation to Bella 
Doran had led Susan! If she could 

















see that Crib and those vigil lights! 
The boys in the Newman Club 
wouldn’t have walked two steps to 
visit such an eyesore. And not for 
fifty Bella Dorans would Susan her- 
self have crossed its threshold. 
She had never dreamed that there 
were Catholic churches like this. 
Into her mind came poignantly her 
recollections of the churches she 
had known-—the lovely chapel at 
the school by the sea, the splendid 
city church near her grandfather’s, 
all Romanesque architecture and 
wood carving, and especially the 
foreign cathedrals with their col- 
umns of black and white porphyry, 
their silver canopies and ivory bas- 
reliefs and mosaics laid on gold, 
their bronze doors, their sculptures 
and murals, their windows, mul- 
lioned with stone like rich lace- 
work, the panes of brilliant, ex- 
quisitely-colored glass. She might 
have supposed that the smaller 
churches were not all miniature 
cathedrals like the chapel at the 
Newman Club, but she never would 
have guessed that there would be 
churches as unspeakably garish as 
this one. She remembered her dis- 
dain of Jimmie’s remark about the 
“terrible” churches. So Jimmie had 
known what he was talking about! 
There were probably millions of 
Catholic churches as terrible as this. 

Would she ever get out of the 
place? The Tribune had given half- 
past nine as the hour for Bella 
Doran’s funeral, and it must be half- 
past nine by now. Of course funer- 
als were never on time. She might 
ask the old sexton, who was putter- 
ing about the sanctuary, marking 
his frequent passings before the 
tabernacle by a rheumatic twitch- 
ing of his right knee. 

Just as she was about to pick up 
her leather notebook and her tiny 
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caracul muff, she saw through the 
open side door near her a boy, not 
more than seven, stooping down on 
bandy legs to watch his reflection 
in the basement window while he 
carefully rubbed snow over his face, 
like a homely little old Irishwom- 
an’s, and slicked his sandy hair 
into a dark and dripping smooth- 
ness. Past him shot another child, 
perhaps a year younger, a beautiful 
unkempt Italian, making for the 
door of the church; but the bow- 
legged boy pulled him back sharply 
by the tail of his over-large mus- 
tard-brown coat. “Wash your face 
first, Nicco!” he said in a heavy 
childish whisper. 

Finally he himself was washing 
Nicco, who kicked up his heels as 
the snow bit into his skin, and rub- 
bing handfuls of snow over Nicco’s 
rough curls until they were tame 
and glistening. Then the two of 
them tiptoed into the church. 

Nicco was heading straight for 
the shrine of St. Anthony, his coat 
flapping cumbrously about his 
broken rubbers, when the other boy 
pounced upon him and began to 
propel him toward the Crib. Nicco 
wrenched himself free and scuttled 
once more toward St. Anthony. 
But the bow-legged boy dragged him 
back again by the coat tail. “You 
didn’t lose nothing!” His whisper 
was now sharp and exasperated. 

They struggled silently. Then the 
old sexton poked his long face out 
of the sacristy and came limping 
down to them. “In the name of 
God,” he said calmly after he had 
marched them out of the side door, 
“why are such as you desecrating 
the house of God with your inde- 
cent behavior?” 

Nicco’s eyes had become darker 
with indignation. “Hughie don’t 
let me pray to my saint, mister.” 
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Hughie turned to the sexton. “He 
wants to pray to that Eyetalian 
saint that can’t get us nothing, mis- 
ter. And look at the Infant Jesus 
in the Crib!” 

The sexton lowered on him the 
eyes of a prophet denouncing a sin- 
ful city. “Who are you to be call- 
ing the saints by uncomplimentary 
names?” ‘Then his eyes narrowed 
with suspicion. “And what would 
you two lads be doing out of your 
school of a Thursday morning?” 

Nicco’s eyes darkened again, and 
his finger began to work around and 
around the safety-pin by which a 
lone ball button was attached to his 
ridiculous coat. Hughie made a 
little snow pile with his toe. 

The sexton’s long face was still 
bent heavily over them. 

Finally Hughie raised his eyes. 
The water was dripping from small 
spikes of hair, over his ears and 
down his collar. “We was playing 
angels in the snow, mister, and we 
forgot to go to school.” 

“Angels, is it?” said the sexton 
with mighty sarcasm. 

“We're scared to go in, mister,” 
breathed Nicco. 

“My brother said he’d lick me 
good if the Sister told him on me.” 

“She'll take my silver star off 
me!” Nicco’s eyes had become 
tragic. 

“He got one silver star for con- 
duct,” Hughie explained generously. 
“I didn’t.” 

“Wait until they give them out 
for minding everybody else’s busi- 
ness, and you'll get them all,” said 
the sexton. “Now kindly conduct 


yourselves over to the school.” 
Nicco plucked at Hughie’s cuff 
and looked beseechingly at him. 
“We're making a visit, mister,” 
said Hughie, “so the Infant won’t 
let her tell.” 
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“And to my saint not to let her 
take my silver star off me!” 
“That saint .. .” began Hughie. 


“Let you be still! Now make 
your visit, first here in the middle 
to the Master of the house, then the 
dago to St. Anthony if he so chooses, 
and yourself to the Holy Infant. 
After which the two of you will be- 
take yourselves over to the school, 
or you'll go over in my custody, and 
the good nun will be acquainted 
with your hoodlum deportment in 
the temple of God.” 

They prayed earnestly, Nicco 
with his great eyes upraised, 
Hughie with his features in a home- 
ly little bunch. 

When they were out on the snow 
again, Hughie said, “I done the ‘Di- 
vine Infant Jesus of Bethlehem.’ 
Did you?” 

“No, I done the Ten Command- 
ments.” 

“Those ain’t a prayer! Those...” 

“Hush!” roared the sexton. 


The whole incident left Susan 
breathless and somewhat touched. 
Two little boys just out of baby- 
hood believing like that! Believing 
that coming to church and praying 
would get them out of a scrape in 
school. Two little Protestant boys 
in a scrape—dropping into a staid 
Methodist church — turning there 
instinctively in their fear as if 
everything would have to be all 
right after they had prayed—it was 
too silly to imagine. Protestant 
children whom she knew would 
never think of such a thing. But 
these two! The love and the trust! 
She found herself hoping eagerly 
that the Sister would think better 
of telling Hughie’s brother and 
would leave the silver star undis- 
turbed. Then she reproached her- 
self for the hope. Wouldn’t it be 

















actually wrong to preserve chil- 
dren’s faith in an ugly place like 
this? They would grow up think- 
ing it beautiful. 

Other people were coming in. 
Did they think it beautiful? 

She began to notice them singly. 

A very old man, conveying the 
impression of great helplessness 
but dressed with a sort of anti- 
quated elegance, came down the 
aisle carefully, step by step, as if 
to avoid increasing some terrible in- 
ward pain. His shoulders were 
hunched under his fine frock coat, 
and his head drooped on his chest, 
as if the neck bone were fractured. 
He set his gold-topped cane and silk 
hat on the upholstery of a pew near 
the Crib. Then he sat down beside 
them, removed his gray gloves, and 
folded his hands. His eyes closed 
and his mouth went slack. 

A powerful Negro swung down 
the aisle, and having genuflected 
with marked reverence, clambered 
into a pew across the church from 
Susan. For a few minutes he knelt 
with painful erectness; then with- 
out any warning he laid his folded 
arms upon the pew and began 
quietly to weep. 

“Drinking,” concluded Susan. 
But immediately afterward she 
knew that she had been wrong. 
For all the gentleness of his weep- 
ing, there was something terrible in 
it; he had gone down as if his bur- 
den had suddenly become too tre- 
mendous for him to bear. At last 
he raised his head and wiped his 
wet face with a bandanna handker- 
chief, altogether unabashed by the 
people around him, perhaps even 
unaware of their presence. Then 


he picked up his wretched cap and 
left the church. 

Awkward footsteps sounded be- 
hind Susan, as if some one were 
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trying to walk quietly and not suc- 
ceeding very well. Past her a frail 
blond young man carried tenderly 
a child, handsome and to all ap- 
pearances vigorous enough to walk 


herself. But as he turned into a 
pew almost directly across from 
Susan, she saw the little girl’s legs, 
baby legs, shriveled spikes in white 
wool stockings. The young man 
placed her gently upon the uphol- 
stery, and smiling down at her, 
straightened her wool tam with its 
bit of a red and green feather. 
Then he went up to kneel at the 
altar rail. 

Susan watched the child. Could 
she be praying that way? Her eyes 
were on the Crib, and her lips were 
working quickly, but her face was 
taking on a surprising succession 
of emotions—indignation and ter- 
ror and scorn and pity and horror 
and tenderness. She must be tell- 
ing a story to herself—and telling 
it with a great deal of vividness. A 
child who could not play with other 
children always had to learn to 
amuse itself. 

But when the young man came 
back to the pew and reached down 
for her, the child looked up in pro- 
test. “I’m not finished, daddy.” 

“Finished what, dear? Your 
prayers? All right.” 

“No, not prayers! I’m telling 
Our Lord a fairy story.” And her 
lips began to move again. 

Susan was ready to bolt through 
the door beside her. What kind of 
place was this? For more than 
eighteen years she had been a nom- 
inal Catholic, but the whole amaz- 
ing atmosphere of this church was 
as new to her as if she had never 
set foot in a Catholic church be- 
fore. Of course she never had set 
foot in a parish church before ex- 
cept for Mass on Sundays and holy- 
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days. She had never before seen 
Catholics going to church on week- 
days and at odd hours and alto- 
gether through choice. Now she 
had seen them, and another of her 
high-flown ideas was tumbling to 
earth. There would have been noth- 
ing extraordinary about the con- 
tentment of these people if the 
church were the beautiful place 
which she had thought any Cath- 
olic church would be. Possibly to 
them it was beautiful. They were 
all of impaired or undeveloped men- 
tality and taste—a doddering old 
man, three children of the poor, a 
colored laborer. 

But other people were coming in, 
quite a group of them, and to her 
surprise Susan recognized faces 
that had become familiar to her on 
the campus. Nine o’clock classes 
must have been dismissed. Curi- 
ously she watched these Catholic 
students as they genuflected and 
slipped into pews here and there 
around the church—a lithe young 
Japanese; a languid girl, like a cos- 
sack in a coat and cap bordered 
with astrakhan; a man and woman, 
both doing mathematics, who 
every one knew had been married 
during the holidays; the university 
“prodigy,” not yet twenty and be- 
ginning to study for the doctorate. 

As Susan felt another of her ideas 
tottering, she reached out a hand 
to save it. It would not follow be- 
cause these were students of a great 
university that their esthetic sense 
was trained. Intellectually they 
were more or less developed, but 
artistically they were no doubt 
hardly more exacting than Euro- 
pean peasants. They were book- 


learned barbarians, and this gaudy 
church was giving them the pleas- 
ure that real art gave to those 
whose taste had been cultivated— 
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or at least not vitiated by exposure 
to the unbeautiful. 

And then all at once she noticed 
before the Crib a familiar green vel- 
vet beret and below it thick curly 
hair, the color of gingerbread. Not 
—not Margaret Meadows! Margaret 
Meadows with her acute sensibili- 
ties, her susceptibility to loveliness! 
Her soul must be wrung by the 
ugliness around her, the tawdriness, 
the vulgarity! 

Susan moved her head that she 
might see better the delicate white 
profile. Then she let out a little 
gasp. Margaret Meadows was cer- 
tainly not suffering! Her eyes 
were on the mammoth Infant and 
her lips were moving gently, her 
face lovely with sweetness and 
peace. 

Fascinated, Susan watched her. 
After a moment she crossed the 
altar step. She dropped on her 
knees at the middle of the rail and 
remained there perfectly still. Ina 
flash Susan remembered Margaret 
Meadows’ face in the magnificent 
Protestant church. Then it had 
been bright; now it was radiant. 

What kind of place was this? It 
had taken Susan’s carefully con- 
ceived ideas, one by one, and had 
made them ridiculous. It had 
taken the analysis of Catholic doc- 
trine which she remembered with 
so much pride and had made it 
seem all at once callow and pre- 
sumptuous. It had picked up what 
she had supposed an axiom of 
zsthetics, had twirled it upward and 
left it standing with its heels in the 
air. In short it had made clear the 
humiliating fact that in all her ideas 
of the Catholic Church she hadn't 
known what she was talking about. 
Great art, she had told Jimmie Ros- 
siter, was always hand in hand 
with peace. Here went hideousness 

















—and peace. Here a girl whose 
mind was all beauty came to find 
peace, although a famous art mu- 
seum was not half a mile away. 
Could it be that there was beauty 
here, unsuspected by those who did 
not believe? Was there something 
wonderful and precious from which 
her eyes were held? 

It was unearthly the way this 
peace pervaded the place. It was be- 
ginning to steal even over her. The 
poinsettias, the wreaths and the 
bells, the electric candelabra were 
becoming unimportant. 

It was some time afterward that 
she heard a voice behind her ask- 
ing about Bella Doran. Bella 
Doran’s funeral! She had forgot- 
ten all about Bella Doran. She 
turned her head to see an elderly 
priest bending over to speak to a 
woman. “I’m sorry,” he was say- 
ing, “but Miss Doran’s funeral was 
yesterday. My curate saw the mis- 
take in the Tribune, but there was 
no way of correcting it. The other 
papers had it right.” 


For two days she avoided Jimmie 
Rossiter. She was waiting until her 
thinking should become so ordered 
that she could meet his banter with 
sureness. 

She ran across him on the 
campus, rollicking along, his fair, 
wavy forelock blowing in the wind. 
“Well, you backsliding Catholic, 
you,” he began, “are you ready to 
sneak back into the fold?” 

“Maybe,” she said. She did not 
smile. 

He raised his eyebrows in pre- 
tended astonishment. “Don’t tell 
me! Did you fall for the Gregorian 
Chant?” 

Still she did not smile. “There 
wasn’t any. Bella Doran was buried 
Wednesday.” 
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“Well, well! So Bella stole a 
march on you! What got you then? 
Flying buttresses? Mullioned win- 
dows? I might have known I 
shouldn’t let you play about with 
ecclesiastical art!” 

“It was one of those ‘terrible’ 
churches you told me about, Jim.” 

He gave her a quick grin. “Now 
what do you think of all your fancy 
talk?” He wasn’t taking her seri- 
ously. But he would have to soon. 

“I found that there’s something 
that moved the builders of the great 
cathedrals, Jimmie—the wood- 
carvers and the metal-workers and 
the marble-chiselers —- that wasn’t 
esthetic passion for their work.” 
She paused. “It was moving 
Thomas Aquinas when he wrote his 
wonderful hymns.” 

His eyes narrowed. “Oh, that!” 
Then after a minute, with some irri- 
tation, “You knew all along what 
Catholics think they have in their 
churches, Susan. That’s no new 
idea.” 

“TI didn’t know all along that they 
might be right. And if they are 
right, their churches should be 
beautiful. They couldn’t possibly 
be beautiful enough. No architec- 
ture or sculpture or painting or 
music could ever be worthy of them. 
But if through any accidental cir- 
cumstance they aren’t beautiful, if 
they’re even ugly, it doesn’t matter 
to the people who go into them.” 

“So!” said Jimmie incredulously. 
“You’re going to believe that stuff 
again!” 

“If I believe it, it isn’t again. I 
never believed it before. And I’m 
not sure that I do now. But I do 
believe that there was something in 
that church that wasn’t of this 
earth.” 

He regarded her gently. “Don’t 
you know any psychology, Susan?” 
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“Oh, I didn’t imagine it! It was 
there that morning permeating the 
whole church. A little bit of it even 
got around to me. And yesterday 
and to-day I saw it there in that 
church again, all about me. If 
there’s any getting it for the asking 
—or by laboring for it or humbling 
one’s self—I’m going to get it.” 

“You're going to fall right in with 
the ‘unimaginative, incurious’ peo- 
ple you gave me the line about?” 

“I’ve been thinking, Jim, that 
maybe there’s nothing for Catholics 
to imagine, nothing to be curious 
about. Maybe it’s all right there.” 

He threw his hands into the air. 
“But, Susan! Infallibility—absolu- 
tion—damnation—guardian angels 
—you’re not going to swallow all 
that, are you?” There was a flicker 
of alarm in his eyes. 
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“If they’re right about the other, 
they’re right about everything. 
That’s reasonable, isn’t it?” 

He looked at her hard. Then, al- 
most visibly, he threw off his irri- 
tation, and he smiled his disarming 
smile. “Wouldn’t you know it! 
You’re going to take McAleese’s 
dare! You’re gathering material 
for a come-to-realize story.” 

“Maybe.” 

“You’d better marry me quick, 
Susan, before you do anything 
crazy.” 


The class bell rang and she moved 
over to her building. Marry him! 
It would be like marrying an 
amiable puppy—or a bit of thistle- 
down—or a speck on the road that 
after two days’ journey she had left 
far, far behind! 


NEW YORK FROM THE EMPIRE STATE 


By WILLIAM THoMAsS WALSH 


N this frail bastion in the gusty sky 
Men perch like some who long ago in Babel 
Climbed toward alluring unattainable heights, 
And proud and breathless, gazed on fields and houses 


Of less ambitious fools. 


So we, too, clinging 


To steel and concrete strangely insubstantial 
In such vast emptiness, behold with wonder 
How shrunken lies gigantical New York. 


It is the hour when travel-wearied earth 

Seems poised at rest a moment, and the sun 
Peers back across long green New Jersey hillsides 
To paint in lights and shadows that great city 
That sits so like a queen upon the waters, 
Counting her merchandise of gold and silver, 
Pearls, and finest linen, and silks and purple, 
Ivory and brass and iron and marble, 


Cinnamon and frankincense and wine, 
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And automobiles and slaves, and souls of men. 
How beautifully her bridges gird her breasts 

Like silver webs spun over passionate flesh; 

And all about her, from the Palisades 

To Brooklyn roof-tops—from the shadowy north 
To Liberty aflame against the sea 

And those commercial castles tier on tier 

With sun’s gold on their eyes, and the fierce white 
Of afternoon’s death on their paling faces, 

There rises everywhere a mighty murmur 

Like half-heard thunder, voices of many waters 
Moaning, “What city is like to this great city?” 
And she bestirs, and sighs, and tells her heart, 

“I am a queen, and never shall I see sorrow.” 
Across the harbor, where ships from all the world 
Nose in, a veil of mist and smoke, rose-colored 
And gray, crawls slowly out to where vast night 
Turns in his sleep. Beyond that narrow gap 

The powerful ocean heaves and groans and waits. 


Apocalyptic is life, seen from this place; 

Very terrible is the passing of day, 

Most terrible the coming in of night; 

And yet the fear is not in looking down. 
Manhattan from the sky seems less than real; 
It might be a huge painting of a city 

On a green tapestry our hands could touch 

If we but leaned across this parapet. 

The motors crawl, great bugs with glossy eyes; 
The men file past like ants in zigzag lines, 
And Central Park seems like a toy for children 
With dolls’ walks lined with artificial trees. 

A Zeppelin floats by, fat silver fish 

Marked with the sign of some one’s merchandise. 


(What, merchants, will you hawk your wares in Heaven?) 


The.sun has vanished. O cooling dusk, be sudden! 
Come, night, thy city waits .. . Are you a city, 

Or are you the wandering ghost of towns long dead, 
Waiting for your delight and resurrection 


When night comes crying from the dark sea for the stars? 


How fair you lie, young city, in the dusk! 

You wake and stir like some lost lovely woman 
Arising for her revels, putting on 

Her jewels, one by one: her strings of diamonds 
Like lamps on roads that blaze from hill to hill; 
Her rubies and her sapphires, like those lights 
That rule the traffic of a marketplace. 
You are not gross or vulgar in the dusk, 
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Most secret beauty, queen of the languorous night, 
A creature of myriad complexities 

Standing among white pillars made to the singing 
Of good and evil angels; a much-sought woman 
Desired by kings of the earth, your dark hair 

Of subtlest mist entwined with jewels of flame. 


Sweet wanton woman, proud sinner with a great soul, 
Brooding beside the waters with stars in your hair, 
While they who inhabit the earth grow drunk with the wine 
Of your traffic, when will you turn from your delights? 
It must have been on some high place like this 

That Christ renounced the kingdoms of the earth 

To give His blood to that blind town that spurned Him. 
I like to think that you, dark radiant woman, 

May be His Mary Magdalen of cities, 

Your devils cast out, and your house swept clean, 

His saint, building a shrine here for the ages 

When friends of His cross shall rally and find peace 
Till there come shouting down that city of Heaven 
Ablaze with the glory of God. Or will you be deaf 

To the voice that comes to you now, as it came of old: 
“Jerusalem, Jerusalem! Thou 

That killest the prophets, and stonest them that are sent to thee, 
How often would I have gathered together thy children, 
As the hen doth gather her chickens under her wing, 
And thou wouldest not?” St. Mary Magdalen, 

Mary the Mother of God, plead for this city! 


Incalculable ocean, let your chains 

Burst not upon these shores. Most crafty earthquake, 
Lurking beneath cold rock that is straw to your hands, 
Do not awake and yawn beneath this island; 

Do not, harsh elements, engulf this Babel, 

These golden beehives stacked up comb on comb, 

These sanctuaries where children laugh and sing, 
Homes, schools and convents, hospitals and churches. 
Angel of doom, let not your stone fall here! 

And Thou, just, mighty, incorruptible Judge, 

Save this our Babylon from that sure death 

Of all the others that have mocked Thy mercy; 

Oh, never let Thine ocean mourn her, saying, 

“Thy merchants were the great ones of the earth, 
Deceiving all the nations with thy enchantments!” 

But let the light of her lamps long shine by night 
When ships creep in for shelter out of the fog, 

And let the bride and bridegroom laugh in her, 

And the voice of invisible harpers be heard all days 
Harping Thy music when the world grows old. 








ENGLISH 


By MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL 


S any one of the European lan- 

guages of to-day, intrinsically in 
itself, indisputably, by an acknowl- 
edged canon of taste, more beauti- 
ful than all the others? Is it pos- 
sible that a Frenchman could con- 
sider Netherlandish more beautiful 
than his own tongue, or that a Span- 
iard should acknowledge the supe- 
riority of the best English to the 
choicest Castilian? Put thus baldly 
the question savors of absurdity: 
the two strongly marked linguistic 
divisions, the Romance and the Teu- 
tonic, make it impossible that 
either branch should judge impar- 
tially of the other. The most that 
could be hoped for would be that 
each in its own branch, say a Span- 
iard for French, or a German for 
English, might give the palm to 
another language of the stock to 
which he belongs. Such cases must 
be rare indeed, but a remarkable 
one is on record. Jacob Grimm, the 
great philologist, author of the law 
which bears his name, placed Eng- 
lish higher than his own German. 
He says that English possesses “a 
veritable power of expression, such 
as perhaps never stood at the com- 
mand of any language,” and he 
adds: “In wealth, good sense, and 
closeness of structure, no other lan- 
guage at this day spoken deserves 
to be compared with it,—not even 
our German ... which must first 
rid itself of many defects, before it 
can enter boldly into the lists as a 
competitor with English.” True 
this was written a hundred years 


1Quoted by Trench in English Past and 
Present, Chapter I, ad fin. 


ago, but the language of Germany 
had by that time become, under the 
magic influence of her great 
eighteenth century classics, Les- 
sing, Herder, Wieland, Goethe, 
Schiller, the two Schlegels, and how 
many more, a finished, refined, and 
enchanting language. Impartiality 
is a saving virtue, and I will imi- 
tate the great philologist’s example 
of its practice and freely confess 
that I think he has placed his own 
language a rather too bad second to 
English. German comes very close 
indeed after English as a beautiful 
and wonder-working instrument of 
speech. The third place in the Ger- 
manic languages I would give to 
Netherlandish, so like both Ger- 
man and English; and if I knew 
the two Scandinavian languages no 
doubt I would assign the fourth 
place to them. But I do not, and in 
their stead I would ask leave to 
place the Plattdeutsch of the North 
Sea and Baltic to which the prose 
of Fritz Reuter and the poetry of 
Klaus Groth have given all the 
power and dignity of a true lan- 
guage. The love-poem, which per- 
haps is the most beautiful in exist- 
ence, Anke van Tharaw, was writ- 
ten in the Platideutsch of the Sam- 
land (K6nigsberg) rather more than 
three hundred years ago. Simon 
Dach (1605-1659) is the author, the 
occasion being the marriage of his 
friend, Pfarrer Portatius, to Anna 
Neander, daughter herself of an- 
other Pastor. In “Annie of Tha- 
raw” Longfellow has accomplished 
the difficult task of translating 
this poem most felicitously, and 
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the English race of both hemis- 
pheres are under a debt of obli- 
gation to him for placing a vivid 
reflection of this gem within their 
reach. The voice of the bride- 
groom speaks throughout the whole 
of the verses, addressing the bride 
on love and happiness and the vir- 
tues, but also on wifely duties. In 
drawing the border line between the 
domain of husband and the domain 
of wife he defines: Eck laht den 
Rock dy, du lahtst me de Brohk: 
I leave thee the distaff, leave thou 
me the breeks. Longfellow, caught 
nodding for the length of a line, 
renders this delightful bit of home- 
spun: I am king of the household 
and thou art its queen. What a 
pity! The real title of the poem is: 
“True love is ever ready to obey,” 
and I doubt not that its popularity 
in these days is considerably on the 
wane. All this is something of a 
digression, but our language too is 
of Lower Saxony, and that I hope 
may be justification sufficient. 
The basis and structure of the 
English language, as I have already 
implied, is Germanic, and some 
sixty per cent of our words now in 
use are of German origin. A very 
beautiful feature of English is the 
Latin element which has been ab- 
sorbed into it, either directly from 
Latin, or indirectly, passing through 
the softening influence of French 
channels. This Latin element is one 
of the gains given us by separation 
from the parent stock. The moth- 
er-tongue that we left behind, fol- 
lowing a natural course of evolution 
under home influences, showed lit- 
tle of the aptitude of her emigrant 
daughter for the absorption of Latin 
into her language. Forced adop- 
tions of the kind in the seventeenth 
century led to clumsy, stilted, un- 
natural accretions, which were for- 
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tunately swept away by the purify- 
ing labors of the great classics. The 
proportion of Latin words in our 
language, in the estimation of 
Trench, is about thirty per cent. 
Beautiful as is this element in its 
present proportion, care is needed 
to admit further derivations from 
the Latin only sparingly, lest, as 
Dryden says, the foreign words 
rather than assisting the natives, 
should end by conquering them.’ 
The danger is not so great in the 
present day when the dead lan- 
guages are no longer accorded the 
favor in education which is their 
due. Fortunately the artificial and 
unnecessary Latinities, affected by 
some even of our best writers of the 
seventeenth century, are defunct 
and marked “obsolete” up and 
down our dictionaries. What could 
such fine writers as Barrow and 
Jeremy Taylor need with so hope- 
lessly alien a word as “clancularly” 
(from clam), when they already 
had the choice of three other Latin 
words “privately,” “secretly,” 
“clandestinely,” and for the matter 
of that the good old Saxon “in hug- 
ger-mugger,” a phrase not yet alto- 
gether obsolete. 

Certainly our separation from the 
parent stock at the mouth of the 
Elbe has entailed some losses im- 
possible not to regret. The diminu- 
tives were never absorbed by us to 
their full extent, and we are now 
entirely wanting in an ornament 
which all other languages, Ger- 
manic or Romance, retain and put 
to such sweet and tender uses. One 
wonders how an emotional and sen- 
timental people like the great 
Anglo-Saxon race the world over, 
can express its deep affections with- 
out the use of these infinitely de- 


2Dedication of Zineis. Ker’s Essays of Dry- 
den, Il, ° 



























lightful forms of endearment. 
“Miitterchen,” “Sdhnchen,” how ex- 
pressive and moving; but “Mother- 
kin,” “Sonkin,” how grotesque and 
impossible! It would be a vain en- 
deavor to attempt to introduce this 
beautiful mode of speech among 
us. The mysterious influences gov- 
erning language which sweep away, 
not merely individual words but en- 
tire uses, escape our cognizance, 
and their operations pass into re- 
gions beyond all possibility of re- 
call. 

Another loss our language has 
sustained is even greater because 
of its wider application, the com- 
plete disappearance of the second 
person singular of the personal 
pronoun as far as the ordinary Eng- 
lish use is concerned. This affects 
not merely family life but friend- 
ships, not merely the intercourse 
between children and grown-ups, 
but the relations of employer and 
employed. An employer can no 
longer show his regard for those 
who serve him by a form of speech 
so expressive of trust and affection, 
and to the Teutonic mind, as to the 
Romantic, it must be a subject of 
marvel how the lover can prove his 
true love without the convincing 
help of du and tu/ But this use 
has gone as inexorably as the di- 
minutives. It may indeed be 
taken as a fixed law governing hu- 
man speech, that whatever, by the 
operation of time, disappears from 
the original heritage of a language, 
cannot be, indeed should not be, re- 
placed. The complete effacement of 
words and phrases and uses, must 
be regarded as the effect of a law 
against which there is no appeal. 

I hold, too, that the forcible trans- 
position to-day of a word from the 
modern form of our basic language 
—German—has something about it 
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irregular, and is likely to fail of 


effect. Our supplementary well- 
spring has always been Latin with 
some assistance from other lan- 
guages, especially Greek. It is, I 
think, nearly a hundred years ago 
that the word Foreword, from the 
German Vorwort, was introduced 
into our language. It was not then 
used in its present restricted sense, 
but (Ozford Dictionary) as “a word 
said before something else,” and if 
a word then also words, and if 
words then also forewords. The 
same great dictionary quotes a 
writer in the Nineteenth Century of 
June, 1879, as saying: “After these 
few forewords I will quote the let- 
ter,” and also gives a citation from 
Walter Besant (1888) in which he 
says: “All the dancing... and ten- 
der looks, meant only the forewords 
of love in earnest.” I think the 
plural use of this needless word 
must be dead or dying fast: I never 
remember to have read of a chair- 
man at a meeting introducing some 
Right Honorable gentleman with “a 
few well-chosen forewords.” Fore- 
word seems now chiefly to be used 
for the prefatory notice in which a 
man of some celebrity introduces 
an author and his book to the pub- 
lic. There can certainly have been 
no such word as Vorwort known to 
the rude Jutes and Angles and Sax- 
ons from whom we derive our lan- 
guage: we have taken the word over 
bodily from current German. Real 
necessity will excuse such an adop- 
tion, but the English language had 
long before met the requirement 


from its supplementary source, 
with “preface” and “prefatory 
note.” Foreword is not yet com- 


fortably acclimatized among us; it 
still has the awkward and self- 
conscious look of a person who is 
not wanted. But if Foreword has 
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come to stay, we may be sure that 
Afterword from the German Nach- 
wort, will make an effort to oust 
Epilogue and Postscript. After- 
word is not in the Century Diction- 
ary, but it exists: I remember to 
have seen it used by Miss Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, I think as the title 
of a four-line verse. 

A good example of a necessary 
word made up of two words of our 
basic language but suggested by the 
modern German Volkskunde, is 
folklore. The science had come to 
stay, and “popular superstitions” 
was not a sufficiently comprehen- 
sive term. Mr. W. J. Thoms, the 
originator of Notes and Queries, 
suggested folklore in a number of 
the Athenzum of 1846, and the 
word was adopted by acclamation. 
Another word, not strictly neces- 
sary, but which has known how to 
make itself indispensable, is hand- 
book. It came to us, in compara- 
tively modern times, straight from 
the German Handbuch. Hitherto 
Manual had sufficed, and was par- 
ticularly associated with school 
books. Handbook has done yeo- 
man service to travelers under the 
expert guidance of Mr. Murray and 
Herr Baedeker. It has come to 
stay, but by no means altogether to 
oust, its older Latin brother. 

There is a common complaint 
that English in these latter days has 
become corrupt and debased: but 
the same complaint was rife in past 
times also. Certainly there is some 
justice in the charge so far as the 
spoken language goes. I am not re- 
ferring to slang. There is no harm 
in that good familiar creature. Eng- 
lishmen owe a good deal to slang: 
it helps to bring them together and 
to take the stiffness and starch out 
of ordinary intercourse. Moreover 
slang has a very proper modesty, 
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and makes no attempt to get into 
good literature. As to modern writ- 
ing, it is the custom to inveigh 
against journalists, not without a 
measure of justice. But a wholesale 
condemnation of the kind is unjust 
and entirely to be deprecated. 
There is plenty of good writing in 
the newspapers. The leaders in the 
Morning Post for instance—I cite 
because I see them daily—are not 
only well written, but excellently 
well. 

A bad specimen of bad writing is 
the expression “far-flung”: “our 
far-flung empire,” and that ome cer- 
tainly sees in the newspapers. 
“Our widely distributed empire” is 
intelligible and possible, but how is 
an empire flung, and far too? 
“That’s an ill phrase,” as Polonius 
says, “far-flung is a vile phrase.” I 
have not seen it of late, and am not 
without hope that it may receive its 
quietus ere long. That is one of 
the good things about our vigorous 
language: it can cast out by its own 
force, and fling far into space, all 
vulgar and vitiated intruders! 

The ordinary man with a little 
taste and a modicum of discretion 
does not rush at new words: he will 
wait and watch their effect, and be 
particular to note who uses them. 
But the faible of some journalists 
and popular writers in these days 
is to get some fine sounding and 
little used word and employ it, 
often in a wrong sense, instead of 
current English. Such a word is 
meticulous used in the good sense 
of careful, whereas it only has the 
bad sense of a timid, that is a rep- 
rehensible, over-carefulness. All 
manner of estimable public men and 
women are described as bestowing 
meticulous care on all manner of 
praiseworthy objects, and the 
writer all the while is unconscious 

















that he is libeling them, that he is 
describing them as finicking, timid, 


and irresolute. France, Italy and 
Spain, well know the meaning of 
meticulous: the word as I used to 
hear it in Italy in the slack pre- 
Fascist days, sounded something 
like a curse upon the fussy public 
servants who wasted people’s time 
by their pettifogging over-scrupu- 
lousness: O che gente meticolosa! 
The difficulty is to understand the 
frame of mind that could prefer 
meticulous to careful, even if the 
expression had been correctly used. 
Surely it is treachery to the mother 
tongue. Meticulous has had a long 
run for its money, and it is to be 
hoped that it may speedily run 
itself to death! 

Gesture is another word that is 
having a brilliant career. It is 
pleasant to the eye, and pleasant to 
the ear. There is something dis- 
tingué about Gesture: it has the 
entrée into the best leaders, and is 
made welcome in the selectest col- 
umns. But nearly always under 
false pretenses, nearly always in a 
sense which the word does not 
bear. So great is the vogue of the 
word, such satisfaction does it seem 
to give to writers, such gratification 
to their readers, that it would not 
be surprising if it were eventually 
to legitimize itself in the sense in 
which it is now used. Stranger 
things have happened in the mys- 
terious life of a word. The admir- 
able Century Dictionary gives three 
meanings to the noun “gesture,” 
two of them being obsolete: 

(1). Movement of the body or 
limbs; carriage of the person (obs.). 

(2). Bearing; behavior in a gen- 
eral sense (obs.). 

(3). A motion of the head, body 
or limbs expressive of thought, 
sentiment, or passion; any action 
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or posture intended to express a 
thought, or a feeling, or to empha- 
size or illustrate what is said. 

This latter is the only current 
meaning of gesture, but the mean- 
ing generally ascribed to it, in the 
sense to which I have called atten- 
tion, is that of some striking or im- 
portant, more or less public act, 
either good or bad. If a man lay 
down his life for a friend his noble 
action would probably be called a 
gesture by those who used the word 
in this sense; if one State assumes 
a hostile attitude to another that 
attitude, too, would be called a ges- 
ture with probably the qualificative 
of dangerous or threatening. But 
there is absolutely nothing in these 
two examples which squares with 
the dictionary definition of gesture. 
In neither of them is there any vis- 
ible individual motion of the body 
expressive of thought or passion, 
nor any posture intended to express 
a thought. All the quotations, four 
in number, given by the Dictionary 
to illustrate the meaning of the 
word point to individual physical 
acts; moreover it reckons gesture 
a synonym of gesticulation, though 
this is more properly used for rapid 
or varied action in contradistinc- 
tion to, for instance, “a slight ges- 
ture of impatience.” But gesture in 
this new arbitrary sense will re- 
main long time with us, and per- 
haps eventually enjoy the triumph 
of recognition by lexicographers. 

“The source of bad writing,” says 
Coleridge, the greatest of English 
literary critics, “is the desire to be 
something more than a man of 
sense—the straining to be thought 
a genius. .. . If men would only 
say what they have to say in plain 
terms,” he goes on, “how much 
more eloquent they would be!” No 
two writers write alike, even if they 
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have been nurtured on the same 
models. For no two men are alike; 
every man is an original; it is one 
of God’s greatest wonders. Let a 
man be content with a natural ex- 
pression of his natural gift, and he 
will go as far as he can, and as far 
as he is meant to go. But the bane 
of literature time out of mind has 
been affectation, that is to say dis- 
satisfaction with the natural gift. 
Offensive in all its forms it is in 
none more so than in the affectation 
of simplicity. In affectation a man 
pretends to be something other 
(greater, he thinks) than he is. “No 
man,” says Bolingbroke in his 
downright fashion, “no man can 
keep the decorum of manners in 
life, who is not free from every kind 
of affectation.” True he is talking 
of “life,” not literature, but then 
literature is a very important mani- 
festation of life. The love of con- 
ceits and preciosities, the striving 
after singularities and obscurities, 
the forcible twists and turns given 
to language in pursuit of a new and 
“arresting” style, all this, with 
other offenses, has proved the grave 
of men even of genius. The case 
that I regret the most is that of a 
man who touched genius frequently. 
If George Meredith is almost wholly 
unread to-day, it is not because of 
any lack of power in his story tell- 
ing or defect in his character draw- 
ing. The design of a Meredith story 
is superlative; it is the painting, 
that is to say the style, which is 
unsuited to his material and ob- 
scures his design. Meredith un- 
read, and Trollope still read with 
pleasure and profit and the ap- 
proval of good judges: it is the 
dress alone, a simple, natural, by 
no means perfect diction, that has 
brought about this singular result. 
There may be exceptions to this 
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rule of caducity in the case of really 
great geniuses. The case of Thomas 
Carlyle occurs to the mind at once. 
In spite of great singularities of 
style, he will hardly become wholly 
obsolete. Sartor Resartus, Past and 
Present, Heroes, Latter-Day Pam- 
phlets, perhaps the French Revolu- 
tion too, cannot survive. Cromwell 
will live because Cromwell’s Letters 
are there, but the book which can- 
not die is surely Frederick the 
Great, the greatest picture of a King 
and his doings ever painted, and, in 
Frederick William, containing the 
most marvelous outline sketch of 
any personality ever attempted. 
Carlyle’s style in this great book is 
a good deal modified, and therefore 
more acceptable to a reader familiar 
with the English classics. But think 
only for a moment of John Henry 
Newman, a crystal well of English 
undefiled, the superlative English 
writer of the nineteenth century, 
and we realize the difference of a 
style the result of forced labor, and 
the natural outpouring, seemingly 
without effort, of a limpid fountain 
of pure and immaculate language. 

I sometimes resolve not to use 
the much abused word style, but 
find it impossible to get along with- 
out it. I sympathize greatly with 
Edward Fitzgerald’s dislike of the 
word. Writing to his friend, Wil- 
liam Bodham Donne, the licenser 
of plays, he says in a letter only re- 
cently published :* “Your own Style 
—no, I hate that word—your own 
Writing seems to me to be remark- 
ably clear, unaffected, easy, neither 
too grave, nor too gay, but quite 
agreeable—not ever stopping one to 


8A Fitzgerald Friendship: being hitherto un- 
published Letters from Edward Fitzgerald to 
William Bodham Donne, edited . .. in col- 
laboration with Mrs. Catharine Bodham John- 
son by Neilson Campbell Hannay, B.D., 
Ph.D., Professor of English in Boston Univer- 


sity. New York, Rudge, 1932. Page 81. 

















think of the Style (d—n), that car- 
ries one over the Ground.” Happy 
enough, but I fear Fitzgerald had a 
“style” of his own too, as he cer- 
tainly had a very un-English look- 
ing system of capitals. Over thirty 
years ago, I wrote a book called In 
Tuscany. A certain reviewer spoke 
of it in friendliest fashion, but he 
ended on another note sadly deplor- 
ing that the author had no preten- 
sions to style. Even in those far- 
off days I realized that this might be 
praise, and was not a little exultant. 
But I now know well enough that I 
did not deserve this most welcome 
censure. The book is early work, 
and is by no means free from con- 
ceits and affectations. 


This great and beautiful lan- 
guage of ours spoken by the mil- 
lions of a widely distributed Em- 
pire and the millions of an im- 
mense, closely compacted Republic, 
has surely a great future. Not in 
great literature perhaps yet awhile, 
for both Republic and Empire will 
need the strength of its best minds 
for the great work of good govern- 
ment. But the language of the Em- 
pire and the Republic may well 
enough, some day, offer the great 
practical convenience of a general 
means of communication among the 
nations of the Earth. And in better 
days their denizens will surely 
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again produce the poetry and prose 
of authentic genius. In the mean- 
time, and that we may be able to 
recognize such geniuses when they 
speak, we should all be a little more 
generally zealous in the study of 
English letters, of which a noble and 
abundant store is at our disposal. 
But how begin? Coleridge, a sure 
guide, in Lecture XIV. of his 
Course, gives valuable hints on the 
language, and the names of some 
good models of English prose, such 
as Hooker, Bacon, Milton, Cowley, 
Jeremy Taylor, Roger North, Isaac 
Barrow, Algernon Sidney, and — 
finest model of them all for us mod- 
erns — “glorious John Dryden.” 
Many more might be added, and I 
venture to add (if with slight reser- 
vations) South for vigor, Boling- 
broke for clearness, Chesterfield for 
elegance, and the ever delightful 
William Cowper for simplicity and 
never failing accuracy. The mere 
reading of such writers begets a 
love and admiration for vigorous, 
clear, beautiful, simple English: it 
creates a standard of taste which 
detects affectations, rejects inveri- 
similitudes, probes to the quick the 
facile boast of “style,” and finally 
inclines heart and mind to seek and 
entertain only that which is sound- 
est and best in the spreading gar- 
dens of our language and litera- 
ture. 

















LAFAYETTE AND THE CHURCH 


By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


N the occasion of the centenary 
of the death of Lafayette this 
month we may expect some renewal 
of interest in the career of the great 
Frenchman who captured the hearts 
of the American people during the 
War of Independence and who has 
since been their greatest foreign 
hero. Catholics, for their part, may 
well be interested in the relations 
between him and the Church. We 
shall see that they are not without 
interest. 

He was of course born and bap- 
tized a Catholic and he may, though 
there appears to be no evidence of 
it, have made a first confession 
and communion. First communion 
would not have been made in those 
days before the age of fourteen and 
by that time the boy was living 
amidst agnostic surroundings in 
Paris. His early years in wild and 
mountainous Auvergne were spent 
in the company of aunts, for his 
father was killed in battle when he 
was only two years old and his 
mother, who also died when he was 
young, appears to have preferred 
life in the capital to life in the 
country. His first tutor was a 
priest, an Abbé Fayon. The Abbé 
may have been typical of too many 
of the French clergy in the eight- 
eenth century, more learned in the 
classics and the writings of the anti- 
religious philosophes than in the 
Scriptures and the Catechism. At 
all events his young pupil never 
seemed to show the slightest inter- 
est in his faith and once in Paris he 
shed any religious convictions he 
may have possessed without leaving 





a trace. The Abbé Fayon accom- 
panied him to the Collége du Plessis 
in Paris, “one of the most illustrious 
schools in Paris by the fame of its 
studies,” as a contemporary wrote. 
The school was attached to the Sor- 
bonne or Theological Faculty of 
Paris, but later in life Lafayette 
complained that heraldry was its 
staple instruction. It must be con- 
fessed that the apparent ease and 
unconcern with which a young 
Catholic nobleman, like Lafayette, 
could drift so early right out of the 
Catholic ethos throws a suggestive 
light on the state of the Church in 
France at the time. No wonder 
there was trouble later on. 

Had it not been for a lucky acci- 
dent Lafayette’s connection with 
the Church might well have ended 
there and then at the age of four- 
teen. The accident was his mar- 
riage. At the age of sixteen he was 
married to Adrienne de Noailles, 
one of the daughters of the Duc 
d’Ayen and Henriette d’Aguesseau, 
his wife. The duke, according to 
D’Argenson, was a “monster who 
works at ruining both religion and 
king,” but Henriette d’Aguesseau 
was a woman of great religious 
faith and sincere piety. She was 
destined to die on the guillotine 
more for that faith than for any 
political views. Her children were 
brought up in the tradition of Pas- 
cal and they were to remain 
throughout life examples of that 
side of French Catholicism which is 
too often overlooked in the histories 
of France. 

Adrienne was only fourteen when 























she was married to the boy Lafay- 
ette. No couple could have been 
more dissimilar in mind and char- 
acter. The independent boy al- 
ready dreaming of adventure in 
foreign lands and worrying himself 
over the political and social state of 
his country, the timid girl clinging 
to her home life and troubled with 
scruples about belief in the Real 
Presence of Christ in the Eucha- 
rist. 

Had Adrienne been less of a 
gentle, saintly creature the mar- 
riage might well have proved a com- 
mon disaster, for Lafayette obvi- 
ously preferred his military career 
and his dreams to his duties towards 
his wife. In fact during the first 
half of their married life he was 
rarely with her. While in France 
he made no bones about his pref- 
erence for garrison life alone and 
soon he was to sail to America with- 
out warning her or even saying 
good-by. It is true that he con- 
stantly wrote letters to her filled 
with expressions of passionate af- 
fection growing all the more pas- 
sionate as the distance between 
them increased; it is also true that 
the hurt girl very rarely answered 
them. One consolation at least she 
had. She knew that her husband 
was unlike so many of his fellow 
nobles in the matter of conjugal 
fidelity. Though admired and pur- 
sued by many ladies of beauty and 
fashion he did not apparently suc- 
cumb to their charms. He was in 
love with intangible, restless ideas 
and he had no time for women. “I 
do not like girls,” he wrote in 
America, “because stupidity is a 
bore and impudence disgusting.” 
One wonders what Adrienne would 
have thought of such motives for 
fidelity had she known of them! 

But there the fact was: the ag- 
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nostic, liberal leader, raised by his 
American adventure to the highest 
pinnacle of contemporary fame was 
married to a devout, sincere Cath- 
olic with, as time would show, a 
will of her own. 

During the years between the end 
of the War of Independence and the 
beginning of the French Revolution, 
Lafayette busied himself with num- 
berless reforms and dabbled in all 
kinds of novelties. The emancipa- 
tion of slaves and the revocation of 
the severe penal laws which weighed 
heavily on the Protestants of France 
on the one hand, Freemasonry, 
Cagliostro and Mesmer with his ani- 
mal magnetism on the other. With 
the first two causes Adrienne could 
sympathize, but her husband’s 
other activities determined her to 
protect her eldest son from the in- 
fluence of his queer father. She 
thought it to be her duty “to in- 
struct her son in the Christian doc- 
trine and morals and to make him 
love them,” so, as her daughter 
tactfully put it, “she thought the 
great affairs of my father might 
harm the education of her son.” He 
was sent with a tutor to another 
house. 

Up till the French Revolution 
Lafayette had no occasion to come 
into direct relation with the Church 
except to support the broad-minded 
Bishop of Langres when pleading 
for the Protestants. But the influ- 
ence of Adrienne prepared him un- 
consciously for the religious prob- 
lems that the Revolution was very 
soon to raise. In so far as he 
thought about the relation between 
Church and State at all, he believed 
in the American view of toleration 
for all creeds. “No power on earth,” 
he wrote, “can place itself between 
the heart of man and the Deity; 
whoever believes in any other reve- 
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lation but that of his own con- 
science possesses as the first of his 
rights the right to follow the wor- 
ship which it prescribes, and the 
most inequitable tax that can be im- 
posed on a man is a tax to support 
a worship believed by him to be 
sacrilegious.” He was just as 
severe on religious intolerance in 
unbelievers as in believers. 

This was by no means the attri- 
bute of his fellow revolutionaries 
who wished to make use of the 
property of the Church and, to do 
this the better, destroy it, substitut- 
ing for it a simplified, “primitive” 
and considerably cheaper State 
Church. “We are a Convention,” 
said the Jansenist deputy Camus, 
“we surely have the power to 
change religion.” Never did doc- 
trinaires make a greater mistake. 
Some modern historians are ready 
to lay on the Church and the Pope 
as much blame for the resulting 
schism as upon the revolutionaries. 
They are quite shocked to find that 
the Church did not come halfway. 
Suicide with good grace seems to 
be their idea of how Churches 
should face persecution. Actually 
the threat of persecution revived 
the dormant spirit of French 
Catholicism. To the surprise of 
everybody virtually every bishop 
and the majority of the clergy re- 
fused to have anything to do with 
the Civil Constitution of the Clergy, 
as the reforms were called. The peo- 
ple of France were divided into two 
parties and everyone instead of 
quietly drifting down the way of 
Revolution was forced to make the 
great moral choice between Church 
and State. Above all the unfor- 
tunate monarch was for the first 
time persuaded of the true nature 
of his flattering enemies. Lafayette 
did not perhaps appreciate the 
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extraordinary foolishness of his re- 
ligious policy, but “he had,” as he 
wrote, “near him an unanswerable 
argument that faith could be allied 
with the most liberal virtue and 
the most complete patriotism,” 
Adrienne. 

His own belief in the supreme 
authority of the elected National 
Assembly was almost a religion and 
he could not have been expected to 
withhold his assent to the Assem- 
bly’s will in this matter, more es- 
pecially in view of the fact that the 
unfortunate king had been bullied 
into giving his assent. At least he 
expressed his opinion that the 
whole affair was due to misunder- 
standings on both sides. As Com- 
mander of the National Guard, the 
citizen militia and police of Paris, 
he had to acknowledge the new de- 
crees publicly and even officially in- 
vite the new Archbishop of Paris to 
dinner in his home. That was 
more than Adrienne could bear and 
on the evening in question she 
caused great scandal by refusing to 
remain at home as hostess to the 
schismatic prelate. But having 
once accepted the inevitable, Lafay- 
ette strained every nerve to protect 
the old clergy and to soften the edge 
of the most intolerable laws, such 
as the one forbidding priests who 
would not take the oath, to say 
Mass. In his own house a nonjur- 
ing priest said Mass regularly for 
his family. He was partly respon- 
sible for a decree that allowed “in- 
dividuals to meet together for the 
exercise of any religious worship 
they pleased in an edifice hired for 
that purpose.” Unfortunately the 
mob exulting in its new-found lib- 
erty was not so impartial and when 
the Church of the Theatines was be- 
ing used for Catholic worship under 
protection of this decree it attacked 

















the worshipers, pulled down the no- 
tice authorizing the building to be 
used for Catholic worship and even 
whipped a girl on the steps of the 
church. Soon, however, Lafayette’s 
National Guard was on the spot, 
and, that afternoon, vespers was 
sung in the presence of Lafayette 
and under the protection of the 
soldiers’ bayonets. He called him- 
self the “midwife” of the decree al- 
lowing nonjuring priests to say 
Mass, and his reflections on the 
matter are interesting. It was, he 
said, the old Catholic nobles who 
most resented his attempts to soft- 
en the penal laws, and their reason 
was that such leniency was taking 
away their just ground for oppos- 
ing the principles of the Revolution. 
He even went so far as not to inter- 
fere with Adrienne when taking ad- 
vantage of her position as Lafay- 
ette’s wife, she acted as an interme- 
diary between the old clergy and 
Rome. Later he was successful in 
his efforts to have the Civil Consti- 
tution of the Clergy made an ordi- 
nary, instead of a constitutional 
law. As an ordinary law it could be 
changed at any time; as a constitu- 
tional law it would have had to wait 
for thirty years. Not that on the eve 
of the Terror such nice points in 
constitutional law mattered at all. 

Given Lafayette’s own opinions, 
given especially his quasi-religious 
subservience to the letter of the 
people’s law, it must be admitted 
that he played a wise and moderat- 
ing part in easing the friction 
caused by the schism and in making 
life more tolerable for the innocent 
victims of revolutionary broad- 
mindedness. 

We can guess how much he owed 
to Adrienne, but he only came into 
really close contact with her during 
the last two years of his imprison- 
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ment in an Austrian dungeon. The 
courageous woman, herself having 
barely escaped the knife of the guil- 
lotine which on one morning killed 
her grandmother, mother and sis- 
ter, immediately traveled, in the 
words of Charles Fox, “on the 
wings of duty and love in order to 
share her husband’s captivity.” It 
is not our business to pry into the 
intimacies of these maltreated pris- 
oners of the Central Powers. But 
surely Lafayette then learned some- 
thing of the heroism, selflessness 
and beauty of the religion which in- 
spired Adrienne’s life and which he 
had never properly known. How- 
ever that may be, he was not con- 
verted, though his character ever 
after had a mellowness and pliabil- 
ity that had been wanting in the 
self-taught and _ self-opinionated 
young man. He must, too, have 
been spiritually impressed by the 
sad but beautiful scene of Adri- 
enne’s early death in 1807, the re- 
sult of ill-health contracted in pris- 
on. She spent her last days praying 
for his conversion and the salvation 
of his soul. It seemed to be the 
only care on her mind. Suddenly 
she remembered that with God all 
things are possible, that He would 
find a way to save her high-minded 
husband despite his apparent het- 
erodoxy. Smiling, she turned to 
her husband and chaffed him for 
being a Fayettiste, if not a Chris- 
tian. And he whispered: “And, 
you, yourself, are you not one too, 
just a little?” “Yes, with all my 
heart,” she replied. She had indeed 
spent herself as “La Femme Lafay- 
ette” in promoting all that her hus- 
band held dear that was not in 
opposition to her conscience. 

In his later life there do not seem 
to be many instances of Lafayette’s 
dealing with specifically religious 
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matters. In a conversation he 
pressed upon Bonaparte the merits 
of religious toleration. “Really 
pious people will bless you. I know 
through my family that all they ask 
for is complete liberty of worship.” 
But Bonaparte had his own ideas, 
for he thought that the Church 
would prove a convenient pedestal 
for him to stand on and impress 
the world the more effectively. 

It is noticeable that, despite the 
common abuse of the Church by 
the liberals who saw in it the prop 
of the absolutism and intolerance 
of the restored Bourbons in the 
eighteen-twenties, there are to be 
found in Lafayette’s letters and 
speeches no anti-Catholic expres- 
sions. The nearest approach that I 
have discovered is a sarcastic ref- 
erence to “the intrigues of the apos- 
tolic and aristocratic party.” 

And so the veteran of the great 
revolutions of the eighteenth cen- 
tury after having lived long enough 
to play a chief part in the short but 
hectic days of July, 1830 — the 
revolution that put an end forever 
to the reign of the French Bourbons 
—quietly drew near the last days 
of his life, professing to the end the 
same liberal ideas that had seemed 
so wonderful and good to the boy 
who had long ago discerned the 
fatal weakness of that Ancien 
Régime that had seemed so solidly 
rooted in the Parisian world 
around him. Unlike some of his 
contemporaries he had never soiled 
those principles with a hatred for 
God and religion; unlike nearly all 
of them, he had not even regarded 
God and religion as the out-of-date 
beliefs of an antiquated civiliza- 
tion. He was logical. The freedom 
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included 
It was not 
for him to dictate to the soul of 
man what should be the deepest of 


for which he worked 
freedom of conscience. 


its convictions. If much of the lib- 
eralism which he professed was 
founded on sand he nevertheless 
steered clear of the mud that might 
have defiled it. 

Curiously enough the last book 
that he was ever to read was the 
notorious Paroles d’un Croyant, 
written by the Abbé de Lamennais. 
He was astounded to find that a 
Catholic priest could be more of a 
republican than he was. As we 
know the unfortunate Lamennais 
had been unable to control his own 
pride and submit to authority. But 
the fact remains, as Antoine Degert 
writes in The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, that “we must trace to him 
that reconciliation between Catholi- 
cism on the one hand and popular 
liberty and the masses of the peo- 
ple on the other, upon which Leo 
XIII. set the final seal of approba- 
tion.” It is not absurd to suggest 
that had Lafayette lived to see the 
work of that great Pontiff he would 
have discovered a gateway through 
which he could have passed and 
continued some distance at any 
rate along the road to Rome. 

As it was, a priest was present at 
his bedside, but whether he received 
more than a blessing is extremely 
doubtful. 

He was buried by the side of 
Adrienne in the Jardin de Picpus, 
near the remains of so many of the 
victims of the Revolution. The Sis- 
ters of Perpetual Adoration who 
were continually praying near-by 
for those victims did not, we may 
be sure, forget him. 





































NOT BY HUMAN HAND 


By Mary SINTON LEITCH 


“The world is a kind of spiritual kindergarten where millions of be- 


wildered infants are trying to spell God with the wrong blocks.” 
—Edwin Arlington Robinson. 


E take our blocks, arrange them one by one, 
And think that we have spelled the name of God; 
We children who forget 
That little letters of the alphabet 
Are toys and nothing more. Upon the sod 
Warm-mellowed by the sun 
That name is writ; 
On sod that has borne lilies and the sweet 
Anemone, and rye and bearded wheat, 
On grass whose every tiny root has known 
A passionate striving upward toward the light. 
The shadows of the sunny leaves that dance, 
And solemn shadows brooding in a trance 
Of sorrow—all of these 
Inscroll the name in fragile traceries: 
Or storm waves broken in unceasing shock 
On the impregnable silence of the rock 
May trace it on the aged and ageless stone: 
The wind and rain and sea 
Carve it upon the crag indelibly. 


And yet there is no mortal hand can shape 
The name of God: it makes an infinite escape 
From all our little learning, little art. 

The stars are letters fit 

For patterning of it, 

The sky the perfect parchment and the chart 
Where we may read that name 

Writ beautifully, writ gloriously, in flame. 








AN APPRAISAL OF THE NEW AMERICAN 


By Victor E. Capra 


HE modern American is incor- 

rigibly a Don Quixote. This is 
not said to his disparagement, but 
as a simple statement of demon- 
strable fact. Though the depression 
of the last four years has enabled 
him to envisage some hard realities 
previously beyond his ken, it has 
left the substrata of his personality 
unaffected. The deeply inculcated 
traditional optimism of his pioneer 
forbears runs in his blood stream 
a companion to the hzmoglobin. 
The biological theory of the trans- 
mission of acquired characteristics, 
irrespective of its present standing 
in scientific thought, finds perfect 
corroboration in the fact that, spir- 
itually at least, the American is still 
conquering a new wilderness and 
pushing westward the bounds of 
empire. 

This inherited urge—traumatic 
consequence of unrelenting effort in 
the fact of a raw nature—is funda- 
mental in his fiber. It prevents 
him from harboring in his make- 
up any element of decadent futilis- 
tic doctrine. 

In this respect he is sui generis. 
Older civilizations have fallen when 
as a result of stratification of social 
levels—a form of permanent de- 
pression — their intellectuals ac- 
cepted the futilistic principle. For- 
tunately the young American was 
unhampered by a comprehensive 
view of history. It is less difficult 


to see progress in the perspective 
of two or three generations than in 
the cul-de-sac of a thousand years 
of stalemated advances. The imme- 





diate view of progress thus ac- 
quired spurred his initiative and 
the material rewards then obtain- 
able through effort confirmed his 
optimism. 

True he has suffered in the past 
—like a spectator ata drama. The 
tragedy, however, aroused only 
temporary susceptibilities. Futilis- 
tic drama was furthest from his un- 
derstanding. The Chekhovian prob- 
lem of the three sisters who stag- 
nated in a small Russian town with- 
out having realized their dream of 
one day seeing Moscow was incom- 
prehensible to his essentially dy- 
namic nature. If he wanted to go 
to Moscow, before the fourth act 
was over, he got there. 

Will he still be able to do so? 
Our civilization has crystallized. 
There is a scarcity of the plastic 
materials his forbears fashioned 
into definite social and economic 
forms of great serviceability. A 
more vital inquiry is: Is he per- 
suaded that if this were now his 
caprice it must remain frustrated 
because of the new limitations on 
his omnipotence? The psychologi- 
cal effects of the depression are of 
primary concern. 

Already he gives evidence to sub- 
stantiate the opening characteriza- 
tion. Is the assimilation of the 
American to the medieval cavalier 
of the Spanish Mancha an idle one? 
That worthy hidalgo dedicated his 
talent to the perennial task of com- 
bating evil and correcting error. 
The immanent enemies of correct 
thought sought to circumvent him 
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at every turn by a metamorphosis 
into inanimate forms, thus con- 
veniently preventing any effective 
chastisement being dealt them by 
the Don. 

So thought Quixote, nor was he 
ever convinced that he was the vic- 
tim of his own illusions. On one 
memorable occasion, lance in hand, 
he fiercely charged the monsters, 
intent on complete obliteration of 
the scourge. Availing themselves 
of supernatural powers, they as- 
sumed the form of windmills. On 
recovering consciousness, his first 
lament was that giants should re- 
sort to such trickery to hinder, de- 
lay and defraud a righteous suitor. 
His second thought was to berate 
his faithful follower Sancho for his 
lack of spiritual vision in not per- 
ceiving the foul ruse. 

Our American is like that. Con- 
veniently, he has employed his 
emotions as a key to reality. Thus 
great solicitude is entertained for 
the retention of the gains of the de- 
pression—yes, gains. Strange as it 
may seem, certain benefits are de- 
ducible from this catastrophe. 
Those arising from the late War 
were immeasurable, but were lost in 
an aftermath of stupidity, specula- 
tive orgy, bigotry and folly, for 
which the Treaty of Versailles 
was responsible only in small part. 
The quixotic nature of the Amer- 
ican illusion was the underlying 
cause. 

Let us consider the evidence in 
substantiation. While a definite 
tendency toward the acquisition of 
a defeatist complex is noticeable 
among recent college graduates in- 
tent on getting a foothold on the 
economic ladder, nevertheless, the 
leitmotif of futility still evokes no 
emotional response. While this is 
no brief for the embracing of Slavic 
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futility, however, a closer rap- 
prochement would result in a proc- 
ess of intellectual osmosis, whereby 
the meritorious stoical elements in- 
herent in the principle of futility 
would become part of the mental 
equipment of our American. This 
armament will be required in his 
future assaults on a crystallized so- 
ciety and a rapidly narrowing field 
of economic opportunity. 

The western lands are gone. The 
inexorable law of demand and sup- 
ply is as immutable as the laws of 
the Medes and Persians—control- 
ling the price of brain product as it 
does that of cattle. Since it is no 
respecter of persons, it operates as 
badly with reference to the one 
commodity as to the other. A col- 
lege graduate with a professional 
degree may be purchased more 
cheaply than a pedigreed cow. All 
the qualities which made our 
American excel have low market 
value to-day. It will take more 
than wine to drown out the mem- 
ory of this insolence! Stoicism 
may be the salvation of our Don. 
If he does not accept the ancient 
philosophy, but persists in his illu- 
sion, he is doomed. 

The presently obtaining popular- 
ity among our neo-intellectuals of 
political parties whose tenets are a 
negation of our present economic 
system and institutions has given 
rise to the hope that a social renais- 
sance is in bloom. This is an ephe- 
meral phenomenon which will van- 
ish with the Economic Readjust- 
ment and the consequent assimila- 
tion by the all powerful economic 
system of this embryonic brain 
power. The monster devours its 
young. 

There is further proof. American 
college presidents—surpassed only 
by captains of industry and finance 
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as examples par excellence of 
starched futility—continue to in- 
form their student bodies that the 
world is looking to them for salva- 
tion. Their participation in poli- 
tics is encouraged, in disregard of 
the available experience of other 
countries that an immature student 
element is a disturbing influence 
which results in governmental in- 
stability and revolution. They are 
encouraged to enter the learned 
professions without the disclosure 
being made to them of the fact of 
long standing overproduction. 

Though his livelihood depends 
on the perpetuation of a supersti- 
tion, the professor’s disregard of 
statistics is sincere. He is but 
another Quixote. Nor are the emi- 
nent spared! There is the recent ex- 
ample of a president of the nation 
who was a product of the late indi- 
vidualistic system. Although mil- 
lions of his countrymen lay pros- 
trate because of the collapse of that 
system, he preached to the end the 
doctrine that rugged individualism 
was the best economics. His belief 
seems to have been based solely on 
the fact that this system had made 
him great. Little did it matter that 
it had beggared millions. Down 
went the individualistic ship with 
the president standing on the cap- 
tain’s deck, affirming still his ad- 
herence to a tenet which had 
brought disaster to all. 

De mortuis nil nisi bonum. That 
sort of leadership has been 
scrapped forever, unless we forget. 
The collective principle has come 
into its own, providing needed cor- 
rectives. The philosophy of every 
man for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost is moribund. Unfair 
methods of competition, the Damon 
and Pythias of the individualistic 
system are suppressed by voluntary 
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trade action. Minimum wages and 
maximum hours are established so 
that overproduction may no longer 
bring us to the brink of complete 
disaster. The bank deposits of 
small depositors have been guaran- 
teed—-social legislation of wide im- 
port has been enacted. Investment 
practices which mulcted the will- 
ing but stupid American are to be 
regulated. No longer is American 
sucker money to swell the pockets 
of foreign borrowers and their 
agent, the modern confidence man, 
our investment broker. 

If the consequences of the lat- 
ter’s greed were not so tragic, he 
would be regarded as a musical 
comedy star. Where is there a bet- 
ter farce? The title is American 
Bankers in Search of Foreign Bor- 
rowers. The curtain rises. The scene 
is the capital of a small post-bellum 
nation. Fifteen of the species are 
cutting each other’s throats—un- 
fortunately in a figurative sense only 
—for the privilege of lending sound 
American gold. The scene changes 
to one of the quasi-sovereigns of the 
other America. The actors are the 
same. One of them is paying a 
bribe of several hundred thousand 
dollars to the crooked son of a 
tyrant for the dubious concession 
of lending him—giving is more de- 
scriptive — millions of American 
shekels. Many an American has 
wished that bankers would show 
the same anxiety to lend him 
money. Moliére is outdone! 

What price paternal legislation? 
Wherein is the profit to our Quix- 
ote? Already he is back in the 
market. The first flurry upward of 
prices and his speculative instinct 
is aroused. The monster is the 
same. Is that not our Don again? 

To further defy the gods he holds 
an exposition and calls it “Century 











The name is perhaps 
Our American 


of Progress.” 
a practical joke. 
must have his fun. 

The Tartuffe of the banking 
comedy has become a hero of the 
depression who stole millions from 
the people but prevented further 
panic and loss by supporting the 
market with that money. The 
American people have made a God 
out of a robber, who is neither a 
romantic Robin Hood nor a Fra 
Diavola. Therefore, acquittal of 
the charge of theft is in order. The 
American jury brings in a verdict 
of not guilty. 

The suicide and insanity rates 
have increased. America has be- 
come the land of the break, which 
all seek and none find. Our Don 
will survive, no matter what the 
prevailing economic system. Hav- 
ing lived so long under the worse, 
nothing can phase him. 

He continues to regard the hal- 
cyon days of the old régime as due 
to its intrinsic merit. It will never 
occur to him that the magnanim- 
ity of nature was a greater factor 
than any other in the successful 
functioning of the old economics, as 
it permitted gross waste, extrava- 
gance and inefficiency. 

Already he begins to wail the 
passing of the individualistic econ- 
omy and its absolute unhampered 
freedom of action, fearing that it 
will cripple initiative, encourage 
monopoly, and set up a bureau- 
cracy which will enslave him. He 
might be lost in the shuffle. A 
chaotic economy has been his boon 
companion so long that it has be- 
come second nature for him to mis- 
trust a planned one. He would feel 


more comfortable if the collective 
experiment were being carried out 
in Alaska instead. A former gov- 
ernor of New York of national 
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prominence becomes the spokesman 
for this man who fears he may be- 
come the real forgotten man. 

Further evidence would be cumu- 
lative. Suffice it to say that we shall 
not be surprised to find him at- 
tempting a boot-strap lifting opera- 
tion by lending money de novo to 
foreign traders to enable them to 
buy our goods with our own hard- 
earned money—never to be repaid 
—and thus increase our foreign 
trade and paper profits. Last June 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration a government agency cre- 
ated by the defunct administration 
to combat the depression, lent the 
National Government of China fifty 
million dollars to purchase Ameri- 
can cotton and wheat. The same 
agency last July authorized a loan 
of four million dollars through the 
Amtorg Corporation to the then 
non-recognized Government of Rus- 
sia in the form of short term credits 
to finance the sale of eighty thou- 
sand bales of cotton and other 
commodities for shipment to Rus- 
sia, and further loans to that coun- 
try for the purchase of American 
agricultural implements and com- 
modities are contemplated, which 
in all probability will be made un- 
less the proposed Johnson bill pro- 
hibiting loans by Governments in 
default on their obligations to this 
country interferes therewith. 

If only some such method of gov- 
ernmental generosity could be de- 
veloped to finance the purchase of 
necessities by our non-recognized 
hungry masses! 

The rising crest of the wave of 
renewed prosperity has always 
obliterated the memory of the suf- 
ferings recently experienced. Not 
that our American was unkind or 
thoughtless, but the preceding de- 
pression had been a nightmare. 
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Prosperity was the truth of exist- 
ence. No lessons may be drawn 
from unreality. 

Like Candide he finds that the 
purpose of all experience and 
knowledge is that in the end he 
may cultivate his garden and eat 
pistachio nuts. This is the only 
philosophical observation of which 
he is capable. 

If he run true to form, we have 
little hope for the gains of the col- 
lective experiment. 

This is not a brief for American 
participation in European affairs, or 
membership in the League of Na- 
tions or ancillary bodies. We have 
been done enough by more astute 
people than ourselves. 

In view of the superior barter- 
ing abilities of other nations, it is 
not surprising to observe the oppo- 
site swing of the pendulum. The 
new precedent is furnished by the 
recent London Economic Confer- 
ence, now in the state of coma 
which precedes death. The death 
rattle was sounding in the meta- 
phoric throat of the economic sys- 
tem. The conference was to be the 
injection of andrenalin which 
would stimulate the patient’s heart 
to renewed pulsation. 

What happened? Other nations 
misconstrued the purpose, believ- 
ing the desideratum to be universal, 
economic and monetary codpera- 
tion. The American delegate seem- 
ingly had no other agenda than that 
of demonstrating to the world that 
he would no longer play Santa 
Claus. Returning home, he pointed 
with pride to the fact that contrary 
to custom, we had preserved our 
national shirt and pants intact. 

A Quixotic attitude has its sub- 
jective implications as well as its 
objective ones. The visualizing of 


one’s self as a giant of intellect or 
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strategy is as much an illusion as 
the envisaging of giants in the form 
of windmills. What a pity that 
American insanity should have as- 
sumed a subjective form at this cru- 
cial juncture! 

There are, however, other conno- 
tations which this question may 
have—the cultural and psychologi- 
cal. These gains in this field may 
be permanent. 

The jolt of the depression should 
result in a modification of the gram- 
mar school illusion of superiority. 
A people who let things go to = 
are not superior. 

It is disconcerting at this late 
date to hear a prominent clergy- 
man in a sermon in a national 
cathedral of catholic significance, 
energetically declaim that it was 
due to God’s guidance that Colum- 
bus’s course veered to the South 
leaving North America to be civi- 
lized by Anglo-Saxons rather than 
by other races (the Latin) which 
were slaves of a King or Pope. It 
was God’s purpose that our civiliza- 
tion should be Anglo-Saxon. This 
race brought the superior heritage 
of the common law and institutions 
of England to America. 

If such were God’s purpose, He 
chose a peculiar instrumentality to 
effect the same, for the Cabots who 
in 1497 claimed the whole Atlantic 
coast for King Henry VII. and Eng- 
land’s Holy Church were Latins. 
Moreover total disregard is had of 
the fact that the best elements of 
this superior common law were 
openly purloined by the early Eng- 
lish chancellors from Roman legal 
sources which still form the basis 
of fifty per cent of the jurispru- 
dence of modern nations including 
several American States. It is thus 
apparent that there is no particular 
solvency in the Anglo-Saxon race. 

















The responsibility of the present 
collapse must be attributed to all 
races equally. 

Apropos of this insistence on the 
theory of racial eminence of the 
Angles and Saxons, is it not time to 
discard the same and substitute in 
lieu thereof an eclectic appreciation 
of the contributions of other peo- 
ples? The convention has served a 
purpose of social solidarity in a 
racially heterogeneous nation, but 
is now vestigial. 

Along with the substitution 
should go its ancillary credences. 
It is no longer possible to believe 
in the superior merit of English in- 
stitutions in their American adapta- 
tions. Even the representative par- 
liaments of Anglo-Saxon extraction 
seem to be universally in disrepute. 

Our instructors may eventually 
give some thought to the problem 
of supplying the requisite correc- 
tives. Presently they are occupied 
in a death-struggle to compel a 
recognition of their right to a liveli- 
hood. To this end our intellectual- 
ists employ the formerly socially 
discredited instrumentalities of the 
proletariat —the strike and mass 
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demonstrations. A_ century of 
progress? A century of contrasts! 

What our Don needs is not so 
much a controlled inflation as a con- 
trolled optimism. Always a poor 
mariner, he has been unable to steer 
a clear course between the Scylla of 
optimism and the Charbydis of real- 
ism. His boat was wrecked on the 
rock of optimism. The extreme real- 
ism of the depression, while it has 
the eminent virtue of emphasizing 
the factual nature of events, lacks 
the interpretative merit of a modi- 
fied optimism. Supplemented by a 
balanced optimism, it may bring the 
new Quixote to his senses. 

So much for quixotic attitudes. 
The closer contact with the prob- 
lems and culture of other nations 
resulting from the depression may 
impart a deeper culture based on 
the eclectic principle. A natural 
corollary is a greater degree of in- 
tellectual honesty. Even if the eco- 
nomic contributions are lost, the 
humanizing influence of this eclecti- 
cism when combined with con- 
trolled optimism will make us, if 
not the happiest nation in the 
world, the sanest. 




















PARNASSUS TO CALVARY 


By JoHn W. LyncH 


ITTING under the comfortably 
slanted rays of a bridge lamp, 
a cigar held lightly and at an angle, 
one casually turns the pages of an 
antholcgy. All anthologies should 
be read thus—haphazardly—with 
no effort except to let the mind 
browse at ease, to nibble suspicious- 
ly, and, if interested, to devour; if 
not, to pass on to more succulent 
offerings. Particularly must this 
random method be followed should 
the anthology be a collection of 
Catholic efforts. Here one must be 
doubly sure not to allow the savor 
of one selection to intrude upon the 
flavor of another. The range is uni- 
versal. At the mere flip of a page 
one is apt to plunge from the lace 
of some fern woven, say, by Alice 
Meynell, into the thundering ca- 
dences and the wild, giant imagery 
having to do with “Don John of 
Austria riding to the sea.” One 
simply must be dilettant or the eve- 
ning is spoiled. A wooden cross 
follows so closely on a wooden crib. 
Angel wings may change to Roman 
swords; a Maytime hymn swell 
suddenly to the full-throated roar 
of a vast crusade. A convent gate 
may lead to catacombs and the 
slightest of figures sink suddenly 
in deep philosophy. So, if the mind 
persists in holding on to one after 
grasping at the other it may suc- 
ceed in twisting itself painfully and 
—the book is closed. 

There ought to be some sort of 
agreement among those who go 
anthology gathering that on the 
covers of all such works there be 
placed the warning label—“To be 


read casually or not at all.” And 
there ought also to be a compact 
forbidding the addition of bio- 
graphical notes to the selections 
made. A series of these informa- 
tive paragraphs spoiled a perfectly 
good evening for this reader, who 
was doing his best to preserve the 
necessary trifler’s mood. 


“THE Goop THIEF 


“If thou, like Zacheus wouldst see 

Thy Lord and Master, climb the 
tree, 

And for His passing wait with me. 


“Here, nearer to its native skies, 
No intervening darkness lies 
Between the soul and Paradise. 


“Was ever mortal penance brief 

As mine? A moment of belief— 

Turnkey of Heaven, beware —a 
thief!” 


Mmm! A splendid thing. By 
John Banister Tabb. Let’s see. 
What’s the next piece? (Biographi- 
cal note catches the eye.) “In 1872 
he entered the Catholic Church.” 


“Sweet Sorrow, play a grateful part, 
Break me the marble of my heart 
And of its fragments pave a street 
Where, to my bliss, myself may 

meet 
One hastening with pierced feet.” 


Well turned out—very. A gentle 
draft from the cigar to preserve the 
taste of the lines. By Helen Parry 
Eden. (And then comes another 
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item of biography.) “A convert to 
the Faith.” 

It seems these converts do quite 
well with words. Take Dryden and 
Constable. And Aubrey De Vere 
and Augustine. Yes, he was a con- 


vert, too. Quite well with words. 


“When I have grown too sane, too 
sad, 

To join the angels’ faerie ring, 

And serve the play-time of the 
King, 

Then, Sweet Saint Francis, make 
me mad.” 


“A Franciscan Prayer,” by 
whom? Enid Dinnis. Now to turn 
the page. Note: “Miss Dinnis is a 
convert to the Catholic Church.” 

Coincidence. Several of these 
rimes seem to have been spelled out 
by those who sought Baptism un- 
carried. A few rapid pages now. 
Here’s Kilmer and Monsignor Ben- 
son, Lionel Johnson, and Newman 
the Cardinal. Chesterton and Ade- 
laide Anne Procter. Converts all. 

The casual mood, by this time, 
is shattered completely. Whatever 
one may desire, a problem now pre- 
sents itself. What percentage of 
the figures in our Catholic English 
poetry are converts to the Church? 
A rapid checking of names and in- 
formation. Out of the forty post- 
Reformation writers in Professor 
Carver’s Catholic Tradition in Eng- 
lish Literature there are no less 
than nineteen who were not born 
in the Faith. And the book is by 
no means exhaustive. Chesterton 
is not included, nor is Alfred 
Noyes. When all the names are 


columned, the converts have a sur- 
prisingly good showing. There is 
Stoddard and Coventry Patmore 
and the double-personed Michael 
Field. Ernest Dowson and Wilfrid 
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Rowland Childe ... and... and 
... the more one ponders the situa- 
tion the more arresting it appears. 
Kilmer’s Dreams and Images and 
Thomas Walsh’s monumental col- 
lection will both support a very 
high percentage of convert poets. 
And the products of these minds, 
loosed, in many instances, from 
lifelong moorings have not been 
controversial works and various 
“apologiz” but have been the glad 
singing that tries, not to preach, not 
to evangelize, but merely to appre- 
ciate. In the compilation of a list 
of convert contributors to Catholic 
literature the writer of argumenta- 
tive prose has been purposely 
omitted. Not that this sort of labor 
is less valuable, but that it is less 
remarkable. 

Popularly one is supposed to look 
for rime, but for reason, never, in 
the gifts handed down by the muse. 
Yet the very frequency with which 
we find enduring bits of Catholic 
literary work signed with convert 
names gives rise to the suspicion 
that beneath the surface there might 
be a cause for it. We are not deal- 
ing with one or two convert poets 
but with scores of them. 

An unsympathetic and superfi- 
cial analysis of the case might here 
find support for the assertion that 
the Catholic Church attempts to 
smother all adult thinking. A 
Catholic accepts his viewpoints (the 
important ones) ready-made. A 
non-Catholic (they say) must test 
and measure, scan and validate, 
every proposition presented to him. 
All things are possibly true. He is 
an adventurer in the Unknown; an 
explorer of the Untried. Hence 
there comes to him a vigor of mind, 
an independence and originality of 
thought, which when transmuted 
into verse, results in quality manu- 
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scripts. Simply, this answer is that 
the non-Catholic has a mind better 
exercised than the Catholic. 

The uncomfortable part of this 
solution is that the supposedly 
keenly sharpened mind did, even- 
tually, arrive at Catholicism; and 
the false part of it is that the con- 
vert literati do not scale one hun- 
dred per cent of our Catholic 
writers. Those born to the Cross 
also write. There was a man 
named Francis Thompson who let 
the truth of his Faith search him 
out in a London gutter and sang 
the beauty of its finding him in the 
immortal “Hound of Heaven.” 
Those born to the Cross also write. 
Father O’Donnell, Agnes Repplier, 
Viola Meynell . .. and Thomas More 
have given quite fair accounts of 
themselves. The laurel is not ex- 
clusive to the convert. 

However, this false solution may 
have some truth to recommend it. 
One who is Catholic from birth is 
too accustomed to the beauty and 
novelty of the Church’s doctrine to 
be moved to wonder. At least the 
provocation is lessened. But to one 
who embraces Catholicity in the 
full flush of the divine surprise of 
its truth, every answer in the cate- 
chism, every statement in the Creed, 
becomes the possible subject of a 
lyric. Custom has not dulled his ap- 
preciation of the rituals of the altar. 
The smoke of incense has not lost 
its pungency, and every turn in the 
marvelous drama of the ecclesiasti- 
cal year moves him to a fresh en- 
joyment. As Monsignor Benson 
has written, in his pleasure in the 
movements in the Solemn Mass: 


“Lord, take the sounds and sights; 
the silk and gold; 

The white and scarlet; take the 

reverent grace 
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Of ordered step; window and 
glowing wall— 
Prophet and Prelate, holy men of 
old; 
And teach us, children of the 
Holy Place 
Who love Thy Courts, to love 
Thee best of all.” 


The thrilling knowledge of the 
presence of God has not staled. The 
touch of Christ is unbelievably real 
and personal. Witness Kilmer 
when in his “Prayer of a Soldier in 
France” he finds the Cross-bur- 
dened Christ marching side by 
side with him and helping him 
carry and bear the heavy packs of 
war. No wonder that these “new 
born” to the Church must sing their 
triumph with all the powers they 
possess. 

To one who has followed his in- 
telligence into the Church its every 
doctrine seems a jigsawed bit of 
puzzle which now, to his immense 
pleasure, fits satisfyingly into a co- 
herent whole. And so, given a 
talent for expression behind it all 
it is not surprising that enduring 
lines should leap from the pen and 
shouting appreciation find its 
housetop in a song. With the 
Catholic it demands genuine effort 
(and grace) to remain sensitive to 
the universe that is his Church, 
while with the convert it takes an 
effort to subdue his delight. Among 
those who have retained their sense 
of wonderment are Francis and 
Teresa — but Francis and Teresa 
are more than poets—they are 
saints. 

But, after all, we may be trying 
to find reasons for a thesis that is 
stated wrongly. Do converts be- 
come poets or is it that poets be 
come converts? The Church with 
its heaven-bursting doctrinal; with 
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its strange mixture of fierce joy and 
deep sorrow; its paradoxes of In- 
fant Omnipotence and of God lying 
dead in His Mother’s arms; with 
its heroic history of catacombs and 
palaces, of ermine robes and rags; 
the tremendous meaning that she 
can give to a cup of cold water and 
the overwhelming meaning that she 
does give to a Cup that once was 
wine — all this cannot help but 
make a strong appeal to a mind 
capable in the first place of any sort 
of poetry, and eventually, when the 
truth of it all is discovered, results 
in a real conversion to the Faith. 
Men cannot be intimate with the 
Christian Plan for long until the 
truth of its drawing appear. Like 
tourists gaping in the interior of a 
great cathedral they may wander 
from beauty to beauty but sooner 
or later they must stumble against 
a supporting pillar—and find it 
solid stone. 

There is much more than a sus- 
picion that this is the correct state- 
ment of the case. It is the poet who 
makes the catechumen. How often 
do we find our literary masters 
touching on subjects properly with- 
in the confines of a General Coun- 
cil. Mrs. Browning can sense the 
mystery of the relation of the 
Mother and the Child and exqui- 
sitely express it in her soliloquy of 
“Mary to the Child Jesus.” And 
Browning himself, though less rev- 
erently, is drawn by distinctly Cath- 
olic topics. From Shakespeare to 
Ezra Pound, English poetry is stud- 
ded with these evidences of the ap- 
peal of Christ and His Church. The 
attraction is there but not the adhe- 
sion; the Romantic but not the 
Roman. 


But not always can your poet re- 
sist this strong initial impulse which 
the Faith gives to him. Not always 
does he leave the Church after 
fondly touching some part of it with 
his rimes. For he is above all a 
man of intense and heightened 
thinking who strives valiantly, as 
some old textbook has defined, “to 
express life in terms of truth and 
beauty.” Truth? “I am the Truth.” 
Beauty? “I am the flower of the 
field and the lily of the valley... 
As the apple tree among the trees 
of the woods so is my beloved 
among the sons. I sat down under 
his shadow whom I desired; and his 
fruit was sweet to my palate.” And 
the “Life” which these may express, 
the poet finds in Catholicity, is not 
the tenuous thread that snaps with 
death but the continuous unbroken 
chain that in its final development 
binds and fuses the soul in the eter- 
nal Life of all living. No, your poet 
cannot always retreat. 

And so we find them — these 
singers of the English tongue— 
tumbling headlong one after an- 
other into the Church founded by 
the greatest Poet of all. We can- 
not wonder at it. We can only ac- 
cept, for how could it be otherwise? 
If God can employ the fever-cooling 
hand of a hospital sister to attract 
a soul within the fold may He not 
use the whole grandeur of His 
Revelation? Cannot grace be given 
to him who sings at first only the 
splendor of the Virgin’s robe? May 
he not turn the water of admiration 
into the wine of Faith? And may 
not some poor poet reach the Fig- 
ure on the Cross because, from the 
slope of Parnassus, he saw Him 
gleaming in the distance? 
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THE OPINIONS OF OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


E drive toward reconstruction 

in this country to-day is defi- 
nitely scientific and realist. It has 
the hard practicality, also the un- 
certainty, of a laboratory experi- 
ment—and also its energy and its 
devotion. Self-sacrifice and conse- 
cration are not particularly evident, 
for this is not a crusade so much as 
a job, but neither is it selfish profit 
seeking nor demagoguery. Right or 
wrong, good method or bad method, 
temporary or permanent, 1933 and 
1934 are, historically, the years 
when an extraordinary number of 
Americans became concerned for 
the future and determined to do 
something about it; when they 
turned from negative to positive 
and began to salvage, repair, re- 
build, face the facts, and to hope. 
And this holds true equally for ac- 
tive workers in the experiment of 
the New Deal and the conservative 
and the radical thinkers who criti- 
cize them. Those who would save 
capitalism and those who would de- 
stroy it are alternates in a common 
endeavor to renew progress, with 
science as an aid, and if either wins 
neither will be entirely defeated. 


—Henry Semer CAnsy. 


When good, honest, busy citizens 
—the masses of unanalytical and 
sometimes inarticulate “average 
men”—buy and read one type of 
book consistently, I feel that my 
point that the detective story is our 
contemporary classic is very nearly 
established without further argu- 
ment. For such men and women 
do really react according to the 





standards and traditions in which 
they were brought up; and far 
more of us were brought up to be- 
lieve in truth and honour and de- 
cency than in “chemisms,” fatalism, 
or the fundamental irresponsibility 
of man. Even to-day, washed over 
by floods of fiction which has as its 
plain or obscure end to prove that 
man has no free will, no soul, no 
responsibility, no duties, there are 
still more readers who turn away 
from such books in discomfort than 
there are readers who accept and 
admire them. Many readers are 
relieved to find that there are still 
books published amid the welter of 
novels of smart life, dull life, high 
life, and low life, in which they can 
find recognizable traces of stand- 
ards which they know, in spite of 
every assault that is being made 


upon them, to be valid and eternal. 


—DororHea Branpe, in The American Re- 
view, April. 


In this present imperfect world 
nations have yet found no agree- 
ment upon practical methods of dis- 
arming. So long as they refuse to, 
the easiest way to stay armed is to 
permit a full exploitation of the pri- 
vate profit system in the manufac- 
ture of armaments. By this device 
nations avoid the expense of main- 
taining plants. . . . The private 
armorer meanwhile is able to keep 
his plants oiled and humming by 
sales not only to his own govern- 
ment but to foreign markets in 
which he is able to foment enough 
suspicion to sell large bills of goods. 
Here is the rock upon which every 
private conference that precedes 




















official disarmament conferences 
has split. Here the circle closes. 
So long as we must have arma- 
ments, we must lend rein and scope 
to the business methods of the 
armorers. —Fortune, March. 


The pagan frenzy of neo-national- 
ism is carried from land to land 
and from individual to individual 
precisely like an epidemic, precisely 
like a sickness which must find its 
predisposing feebleness and failure 
in resistance. Thus in a hundred 
spots in Europe the militaristic and 
ruthlessly national youth organiza- 
tions are egged on and supported 
by their governments, while liberal 
and pacifist groups are mercilessly 
suppressed. In all these spots are 
bred the spirits of revenge and 
slaughter, and a million eyes turn 
to Fascist Italy or to Nazi Germany. 
In East and West there gather, 
waiting for a favorable day, neo- 
barbarian armies that on some not 
too distant day will be ready to 
arise and sweep forward and de- 
stroy to its very root all that we 
people of the West — American, 
Englishman, Frenchman, whatever 
our particular philosophy or faith 
—mean when we say civilization. 
This is no phantom that I am rais- 


ing. The facts are real as rock. 
—Lupwic Lewisoun, in the New York 
Herald Tribune, March 18th. 


Seldom, if ever, has an original 
idea of any consequence been born 
in an elaborate laboratory. It is 
providential that the man of inven- 
tive mind is not “blessed” with a 
million dollars. He would find it 
difficult to think. The mind is 
sharper and keener in seclusion and 
uninterrupted solitude. No big 
laboratory is needed in which to 
think. Originality thrives in seclu- 
sion free of outside influences beat- 
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ing upon us to cripple the creative 
mind. Be alone, that is the secret 
of invention; be alone, that is when 
ideas are born. That is why many 
of the earthly miracles have had 
their genesis in humble surround- 
ings. —Nixora Testa, inventor. 
Unhappily we have spent four- 
teen years carefully forgetting the 
principles of civilized drinking. 
Having made it impossible for any 
but the most barbarously explosive 
compounds to be sold, we have of 
necessity let down the bars to bar- 
barous conduct; and we have 
brought up a generation inured to 
such conduct and incapable of be- 
ing shocked by it. We have to con- 
tend with youngsters whose idea of 
drinking is to send rockets, Roman 
candles, pinwheels, and Very lights 
whizzing and roaring through their 
innards. Naturally, when you 
speak to such people of a mellow 
glow they think of a conflagration; 
and when you speak to them of 
temperance they think you mean 


sour fanaticism. 
—GeERALD W. JoHNsON, in Harper’s, April. 


American patriots who believe all 
they read on a label may rise to say 
that the United States already has a 
Civil Service. . . . But not in the 
British sense. They are 500,000 
people performing 500 different 
kinds of jobs, from scrubwoman 
and messenger boy up to post- 
master and immigration inspec- 
tor. . .. What the British sys- 
tem has that the American has not 
—and what is really meant by the 
Service in Britain—is the top 1,500 
—the administrative class, men 
whose nearest United States coun- 
terparts are a few “career” diplo- 
matists who have reached the rank 
of ambassador. Because of our na- 
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tional maxim that “nice people 
don’t go into poltics” and because 
private enterprise pays far better 
wages than public service it takes 
a staggering national crisis to send 
our young James Douglases and 
James Warburgs . . . to Washing- 
ton to help out even for a while. .. . 
In England the young men of this 
species are transplanted by the 
score every year, fresh from Oxford 
and Cambridge, to grow up in the 
service of their country, in an at- 
mosphere and tradition of intellec- 
tual devotion to the public interest, 
unknown on the upper levels of 
American culture. Moreover. . . 
Britain’s best men are examined 
competitively. They are picked 
troops. —Fortune, March. 


The fact that the advertiser pays 
for the support of radio is no rea- 
son why he should have been per- 
mitted to become the entrepreneur 
of the country’s entertainment. He 
also supports most of the maga- 
zines and newspapers, but he nei- 
ther writes the editorials, chooses 
the illustrators, nor decides what 
fiction and what articles shall be 
published. No one would pretend 
that he is fitted either by tempera- 
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ment or experience to discharge 
these functions capably. He is no 
more fitted to be the arbiter of radio 


entertainment. 
—MEarritt Denison, in Harper’s, April. 


It is sound instinct which makes 
the people cry out against the 
“profit-motive” in their industrial 
and financial leaders. It is impos- 
sible to be a good leader in any- 
thing and be very much interested 
in building up a private fortune. It 
cannot be done in public life. It 
cannot be done in the scientific pro- 
fessions. It cannot be done by 
writers, artists, teachers, and min- 
isters. And now we begin to realize 
that it cannot be done in finance 
and industry. A leader, a man who 
exercises great power in the finan- 
cial and commercial life of the na- 
tion, ought to be well enough paid 
so that he need not worry about 
money, and after that he ought not 
to be much interested in money. 
To say this sounds at first very 
strange. But big business is not or- 
dinary business on a larger scale; 
it is a wholly different kind of busi- 
ness. And the head of a business 
big enough to make of him a public 
character must expect to be judged 


as such. —Watrter LIPPMANN. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES ON THE ORIENTAL STAGE 


By MARGARET McManus Hoop 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT said 

that “the stage of the world 
would shift from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific.” Those of us who have re- 
cently been in the Far East and re- 
mained long enough to get below 
the cherry-blossom, temple and 
curio stage have felt the stage 
scenes shifting. Most travelers 
who go to the East and remain for 
a definite stay, have a definite goal 
and see the Orient from that angle, 
with all the rest in a hazy unim- 
portant background. The bankers 
see finances; the missionaries, 
souls; engineers see railroads; the 
merchants, commodities and mar- 
kets; naval people, ships and har- 
bors; diplomats, well-oiled govern- 
ment machinery and the best deal 
for their own government; military 
men see forts and armies. 

That Japan is fast becoming a 
leading actor is quite evident; and 
that America will also play a most 
important part because of her pos- 
sessions and her Pacific policy, is 
also self-evident. With two lead- 
ing actors, there is bound to be 
some jealousy and a little friction. 

Natives of other Oriental coun- 
tries and foreigners of long resi- 
dence in the Far East fear and dis- 
like the Oriental prima donna. 
Military men stationed in the 
Pacific say that the clash which is 
bound to come will clear the atmos- 
phere, but with proper diplomacy 
this ought to be avoided. 

The average American traveler, 
cramped for time and funds, makes 
a hop, skip and jump visit, sight- 


seeing and shopping, and expecting 
home comforts and food, returns to 
tell the world just what the Orient 
needs. Might as well try to see 
Niagara with a lantern. Feminine 
reflections of the Orient usually 
picture Japan industrious, artistic, 
polite; China, honest, drowsy, treas- 
ure-house of silks and curios, but 
reeking with smells and strife; the 
Philippines, our adopted child, nat- 
urally precocious and advanced, 
with fine schools, roads, hospitals 
—all just the cover of the Oriental 
book, the real story requiring much 
time, study and work. 

Trying to jam the Oriental pic- 
ture and problem play in this small 
space is like the rural woman’s club 
attempting as their first year’s pro- 
gram, the study of the Bible and 
the Constitution; but, as the Far 
East is daily taking the headlines 
for news with the spotlight on 
Japan, this skeleton is given, weak 
and wobbly though it be, with the 
hope that it will prove something 
on which to drape the new material 
constantly arriving. 

America, with Pacific posses- 
sions, naval bases, commerce; 
China, of ancient lineage, with hun- 
dreds of millions of population, 
torn with internal treachery and 
strife and foreign amputation; 
Japan, the newcomer of the Orient, 
jerked out of her isolation by West- 
ern nations, now the banner bearer 
of Western civilization in the 
Orient, with an economic pressure 
at home demanding more territory, 
becoming so militaristic and land- 
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grabbing that the world is_ set 
a-worrying: these are the players, 
with other lights trailing behind. 

Looking back now in retrospect, 
after a world tour, certain impres- 
sions then gained stand out cameo- 
like, some have faded, new values 
have arisen, but the lure of the East 
remains. 

Visiting any country without con- 
tact with its people is missing 
much. Visiting the Orient thus is 
to miss the substance, because of its 
transitory stage. With govern- 
ments rising and falling, leaders 
shooting up meteor-like, and falling 
meteor-like with a thud, with the 
fast moving panorama of the 
world, many are breathlessly trying 
to keep up, many have given up in 
a sort of fatalism. 

In the eighteen days on shipboard 
from San Francisco to Yokohama 
via Honolulu, you get your first 
kaleidoscopic view of the Orient. 
The ship is the East in miniature. 
The Chinese consul to Panama, re- 
turning home for a vacation, as- 
tounds you with his familiarity 
with things Western, his knowledge 
of Washington, Lee, Lincoln, Long- 
fellow and Poe; and by comparison, 
your knowledge of that great coun- 
try of antiquity — considered by 
some on the way to becoming again 
a leading nation—is pitifully inade- 
quate. The famous Japanese 
actress also returning home, tells 
you she “adores” Western customs 
and clothes. The Filipino Cornell 
graduate, an indefatigable advocate 
for independence, says, “We’ll have 
it in five years,” and in answer to 
your question about the illiteracy of 
the forty odd tribes, very politely 
but promptly replies, “the Philip- 
pines have thirty per cent illiteracy 
and Louisiana has twenty-eight per 
cent.” But he says, “If we have to 
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be under some nation, it is unani- 
mously agreed we prefer the United 
States.” 

The interesting Englishman go- 
ing to China to establish air routes 
in remote places says, “That’s really 
what China needs.” There is the 
missionary, long in service, return- 
ing to his labors in the Far East; 
the Parsee bringing a breath of In- 
dia and his religion; the Czecho- 
Slovakian on the way to study con- 
ditions in China telling you of his 
country; the Standard Oil employee, 
going to China for four years, want- 
ing to get all the information he 
can. Sooner or later, the conversa- 
tion always turns to China. 

At Honolulu you see the real 
melting pot of nations with cor- 
responding conflicting ideas and 
ideals. This mid-Pacific stopping 
place, because of its geographical 
and strategical position is a strong 
potential point for the United States 
and of great value for her com- 
merce and navy. Annexed to the 
United States in 1898, she has one 
representative in Congress who has 
the privilege of the House, but no 
vote. Although approved by the 
President of the United States, the 
Governor and Secretary must be 
citizens of the territory. 

At Yokohama, you get your first 
Oriental thrill, also your first Orien- 
tal shock. The great seaport now 
handling more than two-thirds of 
Japan’s exports, was a little fishing 
village of about a hundred cottages 
when in 1854 under Commodore 
Perry, the United States opened 
Japan’s doors to the world, bring- 
ing her out of her isolation in which 
she was perfectly content to remain. 
She had no desire to come out and 
struggle in the world; she had 
plenty to do at home. 

This thriving seaport resting 














securely on the west side of Tokyo 
Bay, perfectly protected by a mod- 
ern breakwater, is an excellent ex- 
ample of what Western influence 
has done for Japan. Here you have 
steamers converging from America, 
Europe, Canada, India, Australia, 
and other places. 

Your first thrill is your jinrikisha 
ride, gliding silently, smoothly, in 
and out of the dense crowds; your 
first reaction, substituting human 
power for horse power — mental 
gymnastics to try to understand the 
East. 

Oriental thrills come thick and 
fast. Before you are settled at a 
hotel you are off to a ceremonial 
tea, not to be missed for anything. 
Such kindness and hospitality at 
the home of the president of Toyo 
Kisen Kaisha, Japan’s great steam- 
ship line. You are in love with 
Japan immediately. The thrill of 
inspecting the beautiful home with 
priceless art treasures, meeting the 
family, the famous tea ceremonial, 
performed so exquisitely by the 
beautiful daughter in gorgeous ki- 
mona and obi, all this followed by a 
concert with Japanese singing and 
instruments, and you are swept off 
your feet. Japan is a fairyland, a 
little stage. The fascinating shops 
extract your last farthing. Look- 
ing back in retrospect, it is all love- 
ly, but it is also propaganda and 
good salesmanship. 

The gorgeous temples with ave- 
nues of cryptomeria trees, the groves 
of flowering plum and cherry trees 
a couple of miles long will always 
remain as distinctive memories of 
beautiful Japan. 

The delightful visit to the home 
of the cultivated and educated Jap- 
anese in Kyoto was a revelation of 
courtesy and kindness. Our host 


was attired in the most formal Jap- 
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anese afternoon costume, an inter- 
preter in similar dress (the lady of 
the house not speaking English). 
We talked of North Cape, of Rome 
and America and of our different 
experiences there. He loved America 
and things American. He spoke of 
the transition of Japan, agricul- 
tural always, but fast becoming in- 
dustrial, too. 

The entire lower floor of the 
home was furnished in Western 
style, equal to any Fifth Avenue 
home. The second floor was en- 
tirely Chinese, carved teak wood fur- 
niture and gorgeous yellow satin 
from the imperial palace in Peking. 
The upper floor was entirely Jap- 
anese, mats, sliding doors, no fur- 
niture, but beautiful Japanese 
works of art. 

Coming from the Delta where 
farming is our backbone, the in- 
tense, finished cultivation of every 
spot in Japan strikes you forcibly. 
Later, you find out Japan has to 
support around three hundred to 
the square mile, while in the United 
States, it’s about ten. The old col- 
orful peasant life of Japan is still 
unchanged. You still see the farmer 
working in the rain with his coat of 
straw, setting out by hand the rice 
crop and harvesting two crops in 
the season. 

Generation after generation fol- 
lows the same occupation in Japan, 
each generation improving on the 
previous one, and for one detail dis- 
carded, ten are added, women weav- 
ing silk on hand looms in their 
homes for four or five generations, 
and sword making in the same fam- 
ily for fourteen generations. 

Japan is the most polite nation in 
the world. Every Japanese, how- 
ever humble, is courteous and ex- 
pects politeness in return. Polite- 
ness and conciliation go a long way. 
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Losing your head or temper only re- 
sults in your being stared at, or 
laughed at behind your back. 
Everything is lovely in Japan until 
you strike an official, when after 
endless visits and much loss of time 
and patience, you finally give up en- 
tirely or accept the official’s deci- 
sion. This attitude she extends to 
her international relations, an ex- 
ample of which we have in the 
Shimo-no-seki treaty of 1895 fol- 
lowing her war with China, when 
Prince Ito put over the Twenty-One 
Demands even with as brilliant a 
statesman, scholar and soldier as 
the famous Li Hung Chang, who 
was the greatest statesman China 
ever produced and probably one of 
the greatest men of the age. 

The Japanese woman is unique. 
Conspicuously absent in world 
groups, she is nevertheless more 
than doing her bit at home for the 
men and nation. Her quiet, cour- 
teous, gracious manner, her gentle- 
ness and modesty, her frugality and 
industry, her dainty cleanliness are 
too little recognized. To be sure, 
her status is quite different from 
ours, because from the highest to 
the lowest, the woman of Japan is 
the servant of her husband, arising 
before he does, and not retiring un- 
til after his return at night. 
Divorces in Japan, except among 
the very lowest, are very rare, and 
divorce because of the unfaithful- 
ness of the wife is unheard of. She 
is a faithful wife, a devoted mother, 
a loving daughter, and because she 
is the mother of men, she plays a 
big part in Japanese character. 

But the men show their contact 
with the world, still possessing their 
old national traits, with a Western 
covering. The farmer who supplies 
the nation is an excellent example 
of politeness, industry and frugal- 
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ity. The children of Japan were all 
goose-stepping off to school when 
we were there, and many of the very 
young speak English. Shopping off 
the beaten track one day, a little 
urchin stuck his head in the door 
and very slowly but very carefully 
said, “Where-do-you-live? Where- 
did-you-come-from?” 

The Japanese possess to a great 
degree the qualities which make 
and maintain a great people. From 
the Mikado down, they are frugal, 
the great mass of the people live in 
absolute ignorance of what we call 
comfort. They are industrious; I 
did not see a loafer or beggar in 
Japan. They have endurance; the 
success of the Japanese army proved 
this, existing virtually on a bowl 
of rice. They are obedient; what 
they are authoritatively told to do, 
they do. They have a great genius 
for detail. They are altruistic; the 
welfare of the family comes before 
the individual. They are brave, a 
nation of soldiers with courage and 
loyalty to the throne. These vir- 
tues of the women and the bravery 
and loyalty of the men have a great 
deal to do with making Japan the 
great nation she is to-day. 

Japan is an apt pupil. She is not 
original, but she soon learns to im- 
prove on the original; and since her 
forced contact with the world, she 
has learned to emulate the example 
of other nations which were 
cramped for space and also to value 
modern improvements and world 
markets. 

Her whole history is made up of 
encounters and successful triumphs 
Over opposing rivals at home, pit- 
ting one against another, subduing 
and taking possession of the weak- 
er with a courage and loyalty to her 
leaders unsurpassed in the annals 
of any other nation. 
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The blood of the Samurai, whose 
soul is his sword, runs through the 
present Japanese soldier. The 
Samurai never drew his sword that 
he did not use it. He was of the 
leisure class, composed of soldiers 
and scholars, enjoying many privi- 
leges over the common people. But 
the privilege he most prized was 
that of wearing a sword, two swords 
really, a long one for his adversary, 
a short one stuck in his belt, which 
in case of capture or defeat, he used 
to perform without emotion, hara- 
kiri, or disembowelment, to the 
Western mind, a most shocking 
form of suicide. 

That Japan is the banner bearer 
of Western civilization and progress 
no one can deny. That she under- 
stands the Oriental better than the 
Westerner is also true. She wants 
to be mistress of the East, and 
claims that if allowed to go her way 
alone, she will lead the East to a 
higher standard of civilization and 
peace. Why is it then that with all 
her fine traits she is so feared and 
mistrusted? To my humble way of 
thinking it is because she says one 
thing and does another. She is the 
essence of contradiction. Besides 
the usual difficulty in understand- 
ing the Oriental, there is a duality 
in Japan which runs through her 
whole life. From her very origin, 
she has mixed facts with fiction, 
and this duality is so interwoven it 
is impossible to separate it into its 
component parts. We find this in 
the mingling of her two religions, in 
her dual government, dual stand- 
ards of home life for men and wom- 
en, a mixing of old East and far 
West, Kyoto and Tokyo. 

Shinto and Buddhism are so in- 
terwoven that no Westerner can 
hope to understand them. Shinto 
with its mixture of nature worship 


and ancestor worship has no moral 
code and teaches no destiny of man. 
There is no regular service in which 
the people take part. The only re- 
quirement for membership is a visit 
to the temple on an annual festival. 
Its chief precept is, “Follow your 
natural impulses and obey the Mi- 
kado’s decrees.” Since her war 
with China in 1894-95 and with 
Russia in 1904-05, big guns and oth- 
er war trophies have been placed at 
all important Shinto shrines, min- 
gling patriotism with religion. A 
torii or gateway with a peculiar 
twisted rope is the distinguishing 
mark of the Shinto temple. 

Buddhism supplies the theolog- 
ical dogma, mystical ceremonies, 
rites and gorgeous decorations. 
Over a thousand years old before it 
came to Japan via Korea, in the 
sixth century it was adopted by the 
Japanese who however clung to 
Shintoism as well. Buddhism was 
founded by a prince of royal blood 
who giving up the world went to the 
Himalayan Mountains and after 
much fasting and prayer, believed 
himself possessed of perfect truth. 
The keynote of Buddhism is the 
transitoriness and vanity of life, 
which is conditioned by Karma, the 
fruit of deeds done in countless pre- 
vious lives; nor can existence be 
ended before the expiration of many 
reincarnations devoted to works of 
holiness and spent in unceasing ef- 
forts to gain Nirvana—a state of 
complete annihilation. Of course, 
no Western mind can grasp any- 
thing so nebulous as that, but it has 
had a great influence on the Orien- 
tal and has given to the little war- 
rior nation of Japan a poise and 
placidity which has carried much 
weight in national and internation- 
al relations. 

No Westerner can understand 
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how a heaven descended Mikado, 
whose ancestress was a Shinto god- 
dess, can adopt Buddhism and still 
hang on to his Shinto ancestors. It 
is also difficult to understand how 
every Japanese child is placed un- 
der a Shinto god whose foster child 
it becomes, and then has the funeral 
rites performed according to the 
Buddhist sect to which the family 
belongs. 

This duality, or make-believe, or 
deception, whatever you want to 
call it, is strongly evidenced in the 
government. On the one hand, she 
has the Mikado, heaven descended, 
a sort of god on earth, living in 
powerless gilded captivity at Kyoto 
while the real power, the military 
class, and the embassies are at 
Tokyo. The idea of the supremacy 
of the military powers has been 
handed down from the days of the 
shoguns, who kept their armies up 
ostensibly to protect the Mikado 
from harm, but really to prevent 
His Majesty, who still claimed di- 
vine right to rule, from getting too 
strong and shaking off their control. 
So keeping up an army apparently 
for one purpose and using it for an- 
other is more of this duality. 

Again, consider the history of 
Japan. Written records have come 
down to us from about 700 a. p. She 
believes to-day as always that the 
Mikados have reigned from the be- 
ginning of time; that they are de- 
scended from gods and are them- 
selves gods on earth, being descend- 
ants of the sun-goddess who was 
born from the left eye of the creator 
after returning from a visit to his 
wife in Hades. Insulted by her 
brother she hid in a cave, plunging 
the world into darkness, and was 
finally lured out by other gods and 
goddesses singing and dancing. 
Getting a peek at herself in a mirror 
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held up to her by one of the god- 
desses, she came out. The temple 
containing this mirror is the mecca 
of all Japan to-day, and I plead 
guilty along with others whose curi- 
osity made them make the trip to 
this shrine. 

February 11th, Japan’s Fourth of 
July, is celebrated as the day of the 
ascension of the first human sover- 
eign away back in the dim past. It 
is also the day of her new constitu- 
tion; thus the two events are linked 
together. 

This ruler is supposed to have 
sailed up the inland sea with a 
band of warriors, conquering the 
natives and driving them into the 
north corner where a few remain 
to-day. Even as late as 1700 a pop- 
ular tradition tells of a fanciful un- 
dertaking in an effort to find at 
Kashima the bottom of the pivot 
stone whose bottom rests on the 
center of the world. Under this 
spot is supposed to be confined the 
gigantic fish whose _ contortions 
cause the earthquakes. 

This make-believe is all right in 
the nursery or on the stage, but 
when carried into a nation’s life, it 
is a coat of another color and leads 
to misunderstanding and difficul- 
ties. Japan swears loyalty to her 
ruler and then apparently ignores 
His Majesty. She wants to rule the 
Orient, but her own people have lit- 
tle to say about governing them- 
selves. Invading Korea is not a 
new idea. One of her early em- 
presses sailed, as always her rulers 
did, accompanied by brave warriors 
and gallant fleets, up the inland sea 
and aided by fishes and a miracu- 
lous wave, conquered Korea. Dur- 
ing her three years’ absence, she 
carried in her womb, Ojin, the god 
of war. Later they were driven 
back and another ambitious leader 
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went over to Korea, chopped off the 
noses and ears of the inhabitants 
and pushed on intending to conquer 
China and proclaim himself ruler 
of the East. History is repeating 
itself to-day. 

Japan’s system of espionage is 
part and parcel of her life. She 
grew up on it. Her early military 
rulers by this means kept track of 
landed nobles, knew their strength 
and weaknesses, and when to strike 
and overcome them. Japan natu- 
rally extended this system when she 
came in contact with the world. 
This espionage, this duality, and the 
recent Oriental maneuvers are 
enough to make more than diplo- 
mats scratch their heads and do a 
little thinking. As Japan cannot go 
where she wants to go, to the United 
States, Canada, Australia, she goes 
where she can, to her next door 
neighbors. Pressure at home forces 
her to expand, so she goes marching 
on, taking what she needs. But can 
she keep her seat at the table of big 
nations? Not and continue her 
present tactics. 

President Wilson said in an ad- 
dress to Congress, “We are at the 
beginning of an age in which it will 
be insisted upon that the same 
standards of conduct and responsi- 
bility for wrong done shall be ob- 
served among nations and their gov- 
ernments that are observed among 
individual citizens of civilized 
states.” 

Japan tells the world, “We have 
no territorial designs and seek a 
perfect understanding among the 
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great powers. We promise to re- 
turn the occupied territory later, 
but we must protect our citizens, 
our interests, and keep open lines of 
communication.” Temporary reten- 
tion for a guarantee, a guarantee for 
future negotiations, and negotia- 
tions must aways be satisfactory to 
Japan. Her policy of occupied ter- 
ritory is always hidden in an im- 
penetrable cloud; a stable govern- 
ment must be established before 
withdrawal of her troops; and, in 
the meantime, she marches persist- 
ently on. This brings us down to 
the present day. Dr. W. W. Yen, 
Chinese delegate to the League of 
Nations, stirred the League with his 
speech when it brought in the re- 
port holding Japan responsible for 
conflict in Manchuria, whereupon 
the Japanese delegate, Yosuke Mat- 
suoka, walked out of the assembly, 
and later Japan formally withdrew 
from the League. 

The Japanese statesmen have 
made very few mistakes in the last 
fifty years. Whether the withdraw- 
al from the League and Matsuoka’s 
bravado after his arrival in the 
United States and his ill-timed re- 
mark that Japan was no vassal, 
were mistakes, remains to be seen. 
She is now, at any rate, a free lance. 
We have seen the woe resultant on 
military madness of a country in 
the West. The world is still shak- 
ing from that convulsion. Japan is 
now inside the Great Wall of China, 
on the way to Peiping where the 
toes of others than the Chinese are 
in danger of being tread upon. 














THE END OF THE ROW 


By FLORENCE STANDISH CLARKE 


© A_H, Cornelius, but my Henrikje 
will like them.” 

Mrs. Wilhelmina Lafferty closed 
her eyes the better to inhale the 
fragrance of the big basket of blue 
grapes. Hovering over their dusky 
gray blue globes her big hands 
showed their plump dishwater red- 
ness to the admiring eyes of Mr. 
Vanderklinke. 

“I got now fifty acres to the 
grapes yet,” he stated simply. “Be- 
sides the truck stuff moreover.” 

“To think of that!” Her tone 
gave full meed of praise and appre- 
ciation. “I can see them rows al- 
ready, Cornelius, and smell them, 
too. There ain’t nothing like it, the 
smell of the grapes in September. 
Henrikje must see them sometime 
yet. Not much like the fruit farms 
of Michigan, this Chicago ain’t. 
Ricky, poor child, ain’t never seen 
anything like them. Nothing but 
this dirty street and the tracks yon- 
der. It’s no wonder that she...” 

Mrs. Lafferty stopped short. 
Memories and contrasts had almost 
made her forget her main mission 
in life. Not for nothing had she 
hurried home from her daily work 
and scrubbed her cottage to a state 
of cleanliness, impossible to any 
save a true Holland housewife. Not 
that it ever needed such strenuous 
cleaning, for her early and late min- 
istrations kept it immaculate. The 
arrival every few weeks of a post- 
card from Cornelius Vanderklinke in 
his stiff handwriting, announcing in 
stiffer phrases that he would be in 
Chicago and call upon her, always 


meant an extra application of soap 
and water. No sinkboard in Chi- 
cago could have approached hers 
for whiteness, no stove for black- 
ness. 

Not for nothing had she allowed 
Cornelius to suppose that Henrikje 
had done her share toward the shin- 
ing result. Her conscience would 
not have permitted an untruth, but 
what need to tell him something he 
had not asked? To be sure he had 
once inquired was Ricky a good 
worker? Well, she was when she 
wanted to be and in the awning fac- 
tory had done good work although 
she hated it. Besides was not Ricky 
only eighteen? Would not all those 
Holland housewives in her ancestry 
come out when she had a home of 
her own? Ah, all would be all right 
then. And Cornelius? A little old 
for her perhaps, but so steady, so 
sound, she could scarce believe he 
had once escorted Wilhelmina her- 
self home from the Sunday evening 
service of the little church at New 
Friesland. How young he seemed, 
she told herself, like a rosy winter 
apple with the sound health of a 
Holland farmer, whom decay 
never seems to touch. 

True, as a girl she had overlooked 
this prize in the glamorous court- 
ship of the redheaded young Irish 
brakeman who had carried her off, 
big blue eyes, pale flaxen braids and 
all, to live amidst squalor in a South 
Chicago suburb. But all would yet 
be well for beyond a doubt Cor- 
nelius Vanderklinke, thrifty farmer 
that he was, would not come to 














Chicago every time there was a low 
rate excursion on the lake steam- 
ers merely for the trip. With her 
Henrikje she would yet leave this 
dirty, monotonous district for the 
clean, sweet region of the Michigan 
fruit farms. 

“No,” agreed Cornelius, looking 
out of the cottage window. “It ain’t 
much like Michigan. These streets 
are all so flat like, Wilhelmina, like 
the lake on an evening when there 
ain’t no wind. And the houses are 
all alike. I have to count my way 
from the corner every time, after 
all the visits here I been making 
yet already. By the way, ain’t it 
time for your Ricky to be home?” 

A frown settled on the face of 
Wilhelmina, as she glanced at the 
clock, to be deliberately smoothed 
away as she answered, heavily 
roguish. 

“Ah, now Cornelius, don’t you be 
in too much of a hurry for Ricky. 
We'll get the coffee on and we will 
go ahead and eat yet. She will be 
here soon, moreover.” 

She left the tiny dining-room and 
Cornelius followed her out to the 
kitchen where, real children of the 
Netherlands, they forgot to be stiff 
and shy. He came close and poked 
a forefinger at her arm. 

“Now, Wilhelmina, ain’t it about 
time yet that you forgot your little 
joke about me coming to see your 
Ricky? It ain’t that I don’t like 
Henrikje. She would be all right 
with some one to boss her and 
plenty of good hard work to take 
the nonsense out of her, but it’s 
you, Wilhelmina, that I want al- 
ready yet. I ain’t got to knock you 
down to make you catch on, have 
I?” 

The hand that held the coffee pot 
shook and Wilhelmina turned 
white so that her big blue eyes 
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seemed bigger and bluer as she 
gazed at the rosy, hardlined face of 
Cornelius Vanderklinke twinkling 
with assurance. Speech never came 
easily to her. In distress or excite- 
ment she reverted to the expres- 
sions of her people, the hardy Hol- 
land settlers of Michigan. 

So now, “Ach Heden!” she 
breathed audibly. 

Cornelius was delighted. “There, 
but you sound just like one of the 
old ladies right out from the old 
country. Pretty cute, ain’t you, to 
be so surprised already?” 

“But Cornelius, I can’t. Don’t 
you see? Take Ricky now—” 

His straight mouth set stubborn- 
ly. “I tell you it ain’t Ricky I’m 
wanting. What’s the matter, Wil- 
helmina? You afraid of work since 
you lived in the big city yet? Don’t 
you want to live on a farm no more 
and cook and clean and help tend 
the grapes? Make the jelly and the 
wine?” 

“It ain’t that, Cornelius. Ain’t I 
been sick in my heart for the farm 
and the garden truck, the vineyards 
and the sand hills, I tell you? But 
there is Ricky.” 

“She could come along. I ain’t 
for leavin’ her out, Wilhelmina. 
There is always lots of work that 
Ricky could help with already.” 

A sweet throaty voice spoke be- 
hind them. “Is that so? Maybe 
rll have something to say about 
that.” 

She followed her challenge into 
the room with a sturdy stride. 
Young, impudent, alive, she jerked 
off her hat and advancing to her 
mother’s side nuzzled her shoulder 
like a colt. Wilhelmina stirred un- 
der the caress, wordlessly but with 
a tender softening gaze. Henrikje 
Lafferty had her mother’s blue eyes 
but set in a vivid coloring of coarse, 
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dark red hair, white skin and pink 
cheeks. No placidity there, nor in 
the wide expressive mouth that 
could as easily sulk as smile and 
often did both. 

“You see, Corny, Old Top,” she 
turned back to him with a mis- 
chievous grin, “it’s got to be work 
that I like before I could consider 
your offer.” 

“Ricky,” pleaded her horrified 
mother. “Is that how you speak to 
Mr. Vanderklinke here in my own 
house? And tell me yet why you 
ain’t home before now from the 
awning factory. I waited for you 
awhile but I had to come on for I 
had the house to clean before Cor- 
nelius should come. I want to know 
where you have been.” 

She eyed her daughter with all 
the sternness of blue eyes not 
meant for that purpose and Mr. 
Vanderklinke’s face assumed a 
quickly invented frown. Instantly 
gay impudence sagged into sullen- 
ness. Downdrooping corners of the 
wide mouth set the atmosphere for 
the hot words which tumbled forth. 
Henrikje was never inarticulate. 

“Well, if you want to know, I 
don’t work at the awning factory 
no more. What’s more, I’m not go- 
ing to work there no more. And 
what made me late was stopping at 
the Palace picture show to see if I 
could get a job as usherette and 
they’re maybe going to give me a 
chance, too. I’ve been sick of sew- 
ing awnings for a long time now, 
but you would have me stick so that 
you could keep an eye on me day 
and night.” 

“Awnings is nice work, Ricky,” 
spoke her mother mildly. “You 


never was no good at the house- 
work—I mean you didn’t like it, 


yet.” 
“Sure not, housework is too lone- 
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some and I ain’t going to spend my 
life scrubbing floors. But awnings— 
they’re worse. I can see ’em in my 
sleep, them blue and white rows, 
like they was stretching into the 
grave itself.” 

“Henrikje, don’t talk like that. 
What will Cornelius think of you, 
that’s admired you so this long 
time?” 

A dubious look crossed the face 
of Cornelius and the girl fell to pol- 
ishing the nails of one hand on the 
palm of the other, sullenly listening 
to her mother’s patient voice. 

“It is like the waves of the lake 
you are, Henrikje. Never satisfied. 
Always for change. You'll never 
get anywhere that way.” 

Henrikje swallowed the begin- 
ning of a scornful laugh. A flash 
of thought swept over her and she 
lifted excited eyes. 

“Listen, Ma.” The throaty voice 
was all earnestness. “You said it 
for once. Waves is right. Haven't 
I watched them down on the lake 
front, and felt for ’em, too, crash- 
ing around against the pier so 
crazy-like and getting nowhere ex- 
cept banged back out to start all over 
again and smash themselves blind? 
That’s me, too, smashing against a 
cement pier. And you’re the pier, 
too, if you could only see it. Al- 
ways wanting me to do something I 


hate. Aw, don’t look like that, 
Ma.” 
Mrs. Lafferty had drawn her 


hand heavily across her forehead 
and shook off Henrikje’s coaxing 
hand on her arm. 

“So, I was afraid of this. Your 
grandfather—your father—the one 
on the sea, the other on the land. 
Never still, changing always.” 

“Aw, Ma,” pleaded her daughter, 
“Snap out of it. Forget father and 
grandfather. Cornelius is hungry. 
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I want to get supper over too, to try 
for that job. It ain’t that I don’t 
want to work.” 

Her mother straightened her 
broad back resolutely. “Never shall 
you work in a theater, Henrikje. 
Whatever in the world did you 
ever find good in a picture show al- 
ready?” 

“I found Bill Vann,” but the de- 
fiance in her voice was strangely 
mixed with something like a sob. 

“That Irish sailor,” said her 
mother contemptuously. “And lost 
him, too,” she added with satisfac- 
tion. 

“I don’t know whether he’s Irish 
or not and I don’t care. And I 
don’t know for sure whether I’ve 
lost him or not, but if I have it is 
your fault that wouldn’t even let 
him come home with me.” 

Wilhelmina’s mouth set stub- 
bornly. “Ain’t it too bad that I 
should not let you, a little girl, 
come home these Chicago streets 
with a young man? Go now and 
put that coffee on. You think you 
are grown up already yet?” 

Henrikje took the coffee pot from 
her mother’s hands. Stormy-eyed 
and mutinous she muttered aloud. 

“IT thought you told me how you 
and Cornelius used to come home 
from church Sunday evenings at 
New Friesland over in Michigan.” 

“That’s right, Ricky,” said Cor- 
nelius. “So we did and that is 
twenty years ago.” 

The girl slammed the coffee pot 
onto the stove and turned to face 
them both. 

“I suppose your Ma thought it 
was all right for you and Corny to 
go necking under the dark trees up 
a country lane when you were 
eighteen, but I mustn’t walk four 
Chicago blocks with a boy friend.” 

This was too much for Wilhel- 


mina Lafferty. Such impudence 
was beyond belief, and she fell back 
once more on the expression of her 
ancestors which, accompanied by 
upraised hands and uplifted eyes, 
expresses on every occasion every 
degree of horror and shock. 

“Ach Heden!” she murmured, 
but Cornelius seemed to find an ele- 
ment of humor therein. He 
chuckled. 

“Remember what I said, Wilhel- 
mina.” 

The girl and her mother finished 
setting the simple meal on the table. 
Wilhelmina, moving with a slow 
efficiency, arranged the dishes with 
deft precision. Henrikje, still sul- 
len, slammed down the knives and 
forks at highly diversified angles, 
to be patiently followed by her 
mother setting them straight. Wil- 
helmina’s placid face showed a 
stern line around the mouth when 
she looked at her daughter, but she 
said nothing, dreading the whirl- 
wind of words which would follow 
reproof. Words, words, how could 
anybody think of so many, and so 
quickly? They came to Wilhel- 
mina slowly but when pushed too 
far her stolid spirit sometimes gath- 
ered a momentum that burst forth 
in surprising action. Once the girl, 
looking at her mother’s face, began 
to move more softly and to set the 
dishes down without noise. 

Cornelius watched them through 
the smoke from his pipe. He spoke 
occasional solemnities, his frosty 
blue eyes twinkling at Henrikje’s 
impatient shrugs. 

“When I was young yet, Hen- 
rikje, they would get out the strap 
for thinking what you look as if 
you was thinking yet. If your Ma 
should wish to lay you across her 
knee, why, of course, I should have 
to help an old friend already.” 
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“Say, Corny,” snapped Ricky, 
“cut out that wooden shoe comedy, 
will you? Go get yourself a new 
stick to whittle on, that one’s worn 
to a toothpick. Get that already 
yet?” 

“Henrikje!” chided her mother. 
“Draw up, Cornelius. Don’t pay 
any attention to her to-night. After 
supper she shall wash the dishes 
for such talk.” 

“After supper I’m going to the 
movie house to try for that job,” 
announced Henrikje with daring. 

Her mother eyed her grimly. 
“We shall see yet.” 

Cornelius lumbered on, twinkling 
at Wilhelmina meanwhile. “Ain’t 
it queer, now, that she’s got none of 
your nice disposition, Wilhelmina? 
As a girl you always minded your 
Ma and your Pa over in New Fries- 
land.” 

“Yeah, so I understand,” Hen- 
rikje blurted at him. “So obedient 
that when they picked you out for 
a nice Dutch son-in-law, she just 
lit out with Laughing Lafferty—my 
Pa.” 

“Henrikje, that will do. Is it 
that you want me to reach right 
over and slap your face, already? 
Ach Heden, such a girl. Pay her 
no attention, Cornelius.” 

Mr. Vanderklinke had reddened 
at the shaft but recovered quickly. 
“Never mind, Wilhelmina, that is 
all that ails her yet, that other 
blood. She is Dutch at heart, and 
we will get her a nice Dutch boy of 
her own some day.” 

“I'll never marry no wooden shoe 
Dutchman, and that’s that.” She 
tossed her head but Cornelius con- 
tinued unmoved. “And anyhow 
when she settles down on our little 
farm over in Michigan, she will be 
too busy for the movie nonsense al- 
ready.” 
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A furtive look shot into the eyes 
of the girl. “Whadya mean, Corny, 
about my settling down in Michi- 
gan? Chicago and something do- 
ing is plenty good enough for me, 
and you needn’t mind slamming 
any slams on my Irish Pa neither. 
By the way, what are you hanging 
around here so much for if you’re 
so keen on your Michigan farm? 
Butting in and trying to kid me?” 

“Henrikje,” pleaded her mother 
softly, “Mr. Vanderklinke ain’t 
meaning no harm. Just his little 
joke. Ain’t he been coming over 
here off and on for a long time now 
and each time bringing you some- 
thing? You see them grapes over 
there?” 

“Now, now, Wilhelmina,” said 
Cornelius, pushing his chair back, 
“we might as well all understand 
one another. Ricky, ain’t you 
known for a long time why I been 
coming here?” 

“Oh, yeah,” she answered indif- 
ferently. “You’re Ma’s_ sweetie, 
though I don’t see how it’s going to 
do you much good. You see I just 
can’t spare her, old top, even if she 
and I do put on the gloves now and 
then. Bye-bye, now. I’m off. Look 
for me when you see me coming. 
And don’t worry. Corny can stay a 
while if he’s good. You don’t need 
me, anyhow. Two’s company. 
Three’s a crowd.” 

Mrs. Lafferty rose. The surge of 
her outraged authority was ap- 
proaching its crest and her voice 
shook with anger. 

“You shall stay here this evening, 
Henrikje Lafferty, or else—” she 
moved over to the door of the din- 
ing-room which opened upon a 
small porch, and stood with her 
hand on the knob. “Or else—you 
need not come back here—never.” 
The color flamed in Henrikje’s 














face as she regarded her mother 
who stood big and statuesque, a 
woman of granite, her mouth stern 
but her blue eyes misty with plead- 
ing. The girl giggled nervously 
and put her hand on her mother’s 
arm. 

“You don’t mean that, Ma, do 
you? Don’t pull one of them movie 
mother stunts on me.” 

Wilhelmina stood her ground. 
“You heard what I said, Ricky,” 
but there was a softening in the 
tone and Henrikje rubbed her 
cheek coaxingly against her moth- 
er’s hard muscular arm. The dry 
accents of Cornelius spoke behind 
them. 

“You got to be firm yet, Wilhel- 
mina. It’s that wild Irish blood in 
her.” 

Henrikje turned on him like a 
young tigress. 

“Wild Irish blood, is it? Wild is 
right. And wild horses couldn’t 
keep me home now. I’m going and 
rll tell the cockeyed world that I 
won’t be back in a hurry, either. 
And all I hope for you is that 
Laughing Lafferty drops in and 
finds you here, you dumb Dutch- 
man that thinks you are so funny. 
He’d probably beat you up for 
hanging around Ma and I wish he’d 
come back and do it.” 

Instead of passing her mother she 
turned and flew through the kitch- 
en, slamming the door so hard be- 
hind her that the glass shivered 
into fragments, leaving jagged 
peaks in the frame. 

The woman of granite rushed to- 
ward the door. “Ricky, Ricky,” she 
called. There was no answer and 
she stood weeping into her kitchen 
apron, great muffled sobs that shook 
her big frame. The little man tried 
his helpless best to comfort her. 
“Ach, Wilhelmina, it is all my 
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fault already, butting in with my 
jokes. She is only a kid and likes 
to please herself yet but she will 
come back.” 

“Ach Heden, ach Heden,” grieved 
Wilhelmina into her apron. “To 
think that I should tell my child not 
to come back. Never shall I see her 
again, I know. Her grandfather, so, 
so he went out from my mother in 
the old country. And Ricky’s fa- 
ther, too. Ain’t it just ten years 
ago to the day that he went out that 
door and slammed it behind him? 
You were right, Cornelius. It’s in 
her blood yet.” 

“But she’s got your blood, too, 
Wilhelmina. Your father, he come 
back even though he had to follow 
his family clear to this country to 
find them. And he settled down a 
good, steady, Dutch farmer, too. So 
Henrikje, she will come back. They 
always do, these restless ones—ex- 
cept, of course, poor Lafferty. In 
spite of Ricky’s wild talk, ghost’s 
don’t come back moreover.” 

Wilhelmina put her apron down 
and stared at him. “Lafferty ain’t 
no ghost yet, Cornelius. Not that I 
know of.” At the dazed look in his 
eyes she put out her hand. “Cor- 
nelius, I’m sorry I ain’t told you 
sooner that Lafferty left me ten 
years ago already. I been ashamed 
you should know.” 

He looked at her dully. The 
frosty twinkle left his face and he 
seemed suddenly pathetic. “Yes, 
Wilhelmina,” he breathed heavily, 
“you should to have told me yet 
already and not to let me think that 
he was dead. Is it that you want 
him to come back?” 

A shudder of distaste. 

“But at that you ain’t told me no 
lie, Wilhelmina, for you never said 
it in so many words. Only you let 
me come and keep on coming.” 
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“But I thought it was for Ricky 
you came yet,” she pleaded humbly. 

“No. Ricky it never was for me. 
I ain’t got no taste for pullets, Wil- 
helmina. And now, I must go back 
to the truck farm and the vineyards 
and I ain’t got no hope yet to walk 
down them rows of grapes with 
you.” 

She rose and stood with bowed 
head. “This is all my punishment, 
Cornelius, for leaving my own Pa 
and Ma like I did. It’s the long 
row I got to travel, the row that 
first I put my feet upon. To the 
end of the row I got to walk alone, 
first him and then Ricky, and there 
ain’t no turning back till the end.” 

A loud knock at the door and 
they both started. 

“There, that is her now, I'll bet. 
You go, Wilhelmina, and this time 
tell her that the old Dutchman will 
keep his mouth shut on his little 
jokes.” 

But it was not Henrikje’s, young 
voice that floated back to them. 

It was a man’s laughter, drunk- 
en, high pitched, full of the agony 
of pain. It was a man, dirty, 
disheveled and drunken that they 
carried into the cottage before a 
suddenly calm Wilhelmina, who 
pointed to the couch for them to 
lay him down. 

“He’s pretty drunk,” said one 
sympathetically, “but pretty bad 
hurt, too. You want we should get 
a doctor?” 

She nodded without words. 

With her soft, slow movements 
she went out into the kitchen, set a 
teakettle of water over the stove, re- 
moved her white apron and donned 
one of an ugly checked design. The 
ribald laughter followed her out but 
her white face scarcely showed that 
she heard. Here were no words 
needed and in times of emergency 
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action came easily as many a girl 
with a pierced finger at the awning 
factory could have told. What 
thoughts may have passed through 
her mind, none could have known, 
least of all the little Holland farm- 
er, who stood by listening help- 
lessly to the explanation of the 
second man. 

“He was crossing the tracks right 
opposite your house. Anyhow, 
that is where we found him, groan- 
ing and swearing like all get-out. 
When we asked him his name he 
laughed and said to take him to 
Mrs. Lafferty if she still lived here. 
Is that her?” 

Cornelius nodded silently. 

A gust of horrible laughter 
sounded from the couch. “Yeah, 
that’s her and this is where I live 
all right, me Laughing Lafferty.” 
He choked and groaned. “Hurry 
up, old lady, I want to take a look 
at you before I check out.” 

Wilhelmina came in with a basin 
of warm water, spread papers on 
the floor before the couch and be- 
gan to wash the dirt from the man’s 
face and hands. She gave not the 
slightest heed to his drunken 
taunts. 

“Yeah, be sure you spread papers 
on the floor. That’s the first thing 
I ever saw you do, old lady, way 
back there in Michigan when I used 
to stop over on my runs. You had 
just finished scrubbing your Ma’s 
kitchen floor and was putting pa- 
pers down on it. The Dutchies 
used to say anybody could of et off 
your floors as if anybody would 
want to et off any floor. Hey, don’t 
get soap in my mouth.” 

He swooned slightly and _ she 
eased him gently down, to continue 
her ministrations. He raised his 
head by a painful effort. 

“Soap and water—that’s all you 

















Dutchies live for. That’s why I lit 
out and I guess that’s why that old 
bird lit out and left your mother, 
too—too much soap and water. Of 
course he came back and settled 
down. That’s the way with all of 
us. I was coming back, too—to 
celebrate the day I left ten years 
ago to-day. I was going to be good 
and settle down with my old 
Meeney-Miney-Mo, but it’s too late 
now. I got mine bumming my way 
—me that could travel the top of 
the sleetiest freight car that ever 
went through a Michigan blizzard. 
Where’s my red-headed kid? I'll 
bet she didn’t turn out to be no floor 
scrubber. Where’s Ricky?” 

Wilhelmina wrung the washcloth 
out of the dirty water, went to the 
kitchen and returned with clean 
water and a comb. When she had 
finished, in spite of the bloodshot 
eyes and red stubble of beard, there 
showed traces of the coarsely hand- 
some face that had lured her youth 
from its Michigan hills. 

“Now that you’ve cleaned me up, 
ain’t you proud of your man? Say, 
I asked you once where’s my kid? 
I want to see her.” 

Cornelius tiptoed over and tried 
to speak softly to Wilhelmina but 
she did not turn her stony face to- 
ward him. Instead he met the glare 
of drink-reddened eyes and shrank 
back from a hoarse guffaw. 

“Well, well, if it ain’t little Van- 
derklinke, the wooden shoe that 
was keeping company with Meeney- 
Miney-Mo when I come along. 
What are you doing here?” He 
struggled up and leveled an inco- 
herent mouthing of abuse at him. 

The strong arms of Wilhelmina 
pushed him down gently but firmly. 
“That will do yet, Lafferty,” she 
commanded in her soft slow voice. 
“Here is the doctor already.” 
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“T’ll be back, Wilhelmina,” whis- 
pered Cornelius. “I go to find 
Ricky.” 


Wilhelmina sat on after they all 
had left. The doctor’s examination 
had been an ordeal and at the end of 
it Laughing Lafferty slept on the 
clean bed in her small bare room. 
Curses and mockery had given way 
to the pain of the examination and 
in its turn pain had sighed into ex- 
haustion. 

The close air of an unseasonably 
warm September night scarcely 
stirred the cheap curtains and Wil- 
helmina waved a newspaper over 
the quiet form. Back and forth 
with the fan went her thoughts, 
from memories of the past to fears 
for the future and back again. 
Laughing Lafferty once more 
throwing kisses to a country girl as 
he clung to the rail of a departing 
freight train. The girl’s pleasure at 
the merry quips she had never been 
able to answer. 

Ricky, a baby patting her moth- 
er’s face. Then a little girl on a box 
at the kitchen sink helping with the 
dishes. Rushing home from school 
with the cublike caresses which 
compensated the mother for her 
husband’s many shortcomings. A 
dull wonder at herself, the mother 
unable to return caresses, whose 
love had but one expression—serv- 
ice. Would it have made a differ- 
ence if she had been ready with 
kisses and endearments? Could 
she have held Lafferty? Henrikje? 

Fear clutched at her. Cornelius 
had said that he would find her, but 
Cornelius, while a natural part of 
the vineyard-clad hills, was a help- 
less pawn in the city around her. 
It would be of no use. The great 


devouring claws of the city tore all 
into shreds that came within its 
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reach. When the beast had eaten 
its fill of the tender morsel that had 
been her darling, it would cast back 
the remains at her feet. So had it 
cast back all that was left of Laugh- 
ing Lafferty. She glanced once 
more at the form on the bed. 

The doctor had shaken his head. 
There could be no recovery. The 
end might come at any time—but a 
bare chance, too, of complete in- 
validism for years. Well, she 
would shoulder that burden, too. 
She sighed heavily and without re- 
sentment. If only she were free to 
look for Ricky. If only Ricky were 
here to take care of her father while 
her mother continued to earn their 
daily bread at the awning factory. 
There would be a way somehow. 

As she studied, the newspaper 
fan never wavered and a fragrance 
came to her nostrils mingled with 
the odor of antiseptic dressings. 
With a curious detachment she 
gave herself to it for the moment 
as if no injured man lay claim upon 
her ministrations, no fears gnawed 
at her heart for a runaway child. 
Once more a tall flaxen-haired girl 
traveled down between the rows of 
grapevines, between woody stems 
trimmed bare to the sunlight. On 
her arm a basket, scissors in her 
hands, a part of a world full of sun- 
shine and the odor of ripe grapes. 
With a start she realized that it was 
the fragrance of Cornelius’ gift 
from the dining-room, heavy in the 
warm night air. For the first time 
the fan wavered and broke its 
rhythm. 

“Ach Heden,” 
with bowed head. 

A soft knocking came at the out- 
er dining-room door which opened 
upon a diminutive porch. Hope 
sprang into life as she moved with 
her slow, soft steps to the door, her 


she murmured 
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large hand trembling on the knob 
as she turned it. 

“Henrikje?” she asked into the 
darkness. “Ricky, is it you yet?” 

“No, Wilhelmina,” answered the 
voice of Cornelius, “it’s me, Mina, 
and I ain’t found your Ricky yet, 
though I’ve been to every picture 
show for two miles each way.” 


A week passed and Wilhelmina 
Lafferty turned the key and en- 
tered her home on her return from 
the awning factory. The rooms 
were hot, having been closed all 
day, and gave forth an odor, acrid 
and penetrating. In the dining-room 
her movements disturbed a swarm 
of gnats which flew against her 
face. She blinked among them and 
took a basket from her sideboard. 
More gnats rose in a cloud from the 
spoiling grapes. 

“To think that I should have left 
them so long, a whole week yet.” 
Heavily she trod through the kitch- 
en to the backyard and returning, 
surveyed her tiny rooms. 

A feeling of thankfulness for 
work to do stirred in her. She had 
been soul-braced for mighty effort 
and sacrifice but they had not been 
required of her. Only complete 
emptiness had become her portion 
with the sudden and final going of 
Laughing Lafferty. No word had 
come from Henrikje. With the 
spoilage of the little tribute of 
grapes, which she had been able 
neither to eat nor to destroy, went 
the vision of the vineyards, rows 
upon rows of grapevines that trav- 
eled up and down the hills. 

She pinned a towel tightly over 
her head, hiding the flaxen hair and 
showing forth her noble forehead in 
all its strength. She swept the 
floors and then with long swishing 
strokes scrubbed her bare kitchen. 














At length all was in order, silent, 
clean, and she herself was tired 
enough to want her supper. She 
sighed and put on the coffee pot. 
At the kitchen sinkboard she sat 
down to a simple meal from which 
she rose and washed her few dishes. 
It was dark now except for the yel- 
lowish light of the gas jet and she 
listened to the confused blur of 
sound of a great city, punctuated 
by the clanging of freight trains 
across the street. 

There came a step on the little 
porch and a knock at the dining- 
room door. With the single bound 
of her heart that leaped ever to the 
same hope, she rose and went to 
the door. “Ricky?” questioned her 
heart, but she spoke no word. It 
was not Henrikje, but Cornelius 
Vanderklinke who stood in the 
darkness. 

“Ah, Cornelius,” she greeted him 
dully. “Come in. I light up the 
parlor yet. I didn’t know there was 
a low-rate excursion on the lake 
this week already.” 

The little man tiptoed after her. 
“Let me come into the kitchen with 
you, Wilhelmina. I ain’t come to 
bother you, nor—” he jerked his 
head toward the bedroom, “nor 
him.” 

In the kitchen she automatically 
set the coffee pot back on the stove. 
Hands on hips she looked at him 
out of her big blue eyes. It was not 
sadness that spoke in her tones, nor 
lack of feeling but words were hard 
things to manage. 

“Lafferty can’t never be bothered 
by noise no more, Cornelius. The 
doctor said he couldn’t stand a 
shock. I tried the best I could but 
he kept asking for Henrikje and 
when I couldn’t put him off no 
longer, he had one of his old rages, 
blaming me for everything. That 
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It was last Tuesday 
I been back at the 
They held my 


was the end. 
he went already. 
factory two days. 
job for me.” 

“So? That’s hard for you, Wil- 
helmina, to live alone. And it ain’t 
necessary now. There’s still them 
rows up and down the vineyards 
waiting for you.” 

She shook her head sadly. “Not 
while my Ricky is gone, Cornelius. 
I got a different row to walk down 
waiting for my girl and if she ever 
comes home, it’s here she'll find 
me.” 

His frosty blue eyes gleamed. 
“Then you would come, if Ricky 
was found?” 

“T ain’t said so yet, Cornelius.” 

“Yes, you did, Mina, just as good 
as said so yet. Can’t you even give 
me that comfort, now that I’ve 
come clear over here?” As she sat 
at a loss for words the emboldened 
little man reached for her hand and 
stroked it. “I got something for 
you—outside, Wilhelmina. Some- 
thing that I found on the dock at 
St. Joe.” 

She turned away. “Don’t bring 
me no more grapes, Cornelius. I 
can’t stand them. Somehow the 
smell of the grapes and Ricky’s go- 
ing is all run together in my mind.” 

“Now, now, Wilhelmina, you just 
wait a minute. It—it ain’t grapes 
this time.” 

He tiptoed toward the dining- 
room door but it opened suddenly 
and a whirlwind sped past him and 
dropped into Wilhelmina’s lap. 
Cornelius beckoned with a crafty 
finger to a tall shadow who slowly 
followed. Together they stood in 
the dark background of the dining- 
room while the contrition of youth 
poured itself forth in hasty, im- 
petuous words. 

“Oh, Ma, I’m sorry I went away 
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like that, but I’m glad, too, because 
I got Bill. He was waiting for me 
at the picture show and took me 
home to his grandmother. We'd 
a come back here that same night 
only I was so mad at Corny. Bill 
had to be down at the boat early the 
next morning so he took me along 
and got me a job. And then when 
we got to St. Joe we got married 
and was all set for the return trip 
a coupla days after when we ran 
into vld Corny on the dock. He 
sure gave me fits for worrying you 
so. Ma, speak to me.” 

Her mother’s strong arms closed 
about her, as the big blue eyes filled 
with mistiness. 

“Ricky, Ricky,” she murmured 
huskily, and then looked toward 
the tall shadow beside Cornelius. 
She reached out a hand and he 
came forward and took it shyly. 

“So I got a son now already yet. 
And this is your Irish sailor, 
Ricky?” 

Henrikje giggled light-heartedly 
from her mother’s lap. 

“No, he ain’t Irish after all, Ma. 
His full name is William Vander- 
mere, but he used to call himself 
Bill Vann for short.” 


A chuckle from Cornelius. “Did 
you get that, Wilhelmina? Mrs. 
Vandermere is your Ricky. A 


wooden shoe after all. Bill’s folks 
is nice Holland farmers over by 
Zeeland.” 

The mother stroked the coarse 
red hair. “Ricky, your Pa came 
home that night, bad hurt and two 
nights later he went—for good and 
all, Ricky.” 

“Oh, Ma,” the girl shivered in 
her arms. “Oh, Ma, you was here 
all alone?” 
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“It was better that way, yet,” 
said her mother with an air of clos- 
ing the subject. Youth let it be so 
closed. She leaped to her feet and 
posed. 

“What do you think of my uni- 


form, Ma? Aijin’t it pretty? Blue 
and white stripes?” 
Cornelius’ blue eyes’ twinkled 


frostily. “What, Henrikje? Stripes? 
Blue and white stripes yet? And 
you wearing them moreover?” 

The girl wrinkled an impudent 
nose at him. 

“I’m a maid on the boat, Ma, and 
you should see how shining I keep 
that ladies’ rest room. There ain’t 
a footprint that stays long enough 
to know itself before I have it off.” 

Mock amazement from Cornelius. 

“Ain’t that what I said you 
needed, Ricky, was lots of work? 
See, Wilhelmina, all them Holiand 
housevrouws are coming out in 
your Ricky after all. But, Wilhel- 
mina, do you think that you can 
manage all the work over on our 
farm without Ricky?” 

“Oh, Ma,” squealed Ricky with 
one of her cub-like hugs, “you go- 
ing to marry Corny? I’m glad.” 

She turned to Bill. “Corny has 
a terrible line that he thinks is 
funny, Bill, but he’s a pretty good 
Dutchman at that, or I wouldn’t 
let him have Ma. Marriage is seri- 
ous, though, Ma,” she added sud- 
denly with an artless air of au- 
thority. “It’s for a long time.” 

“Go and put on that coffee pot 
already, Henrikje,” commanded her 
mother with a good-natured push 
as she blushed toward Cornelius. 

“Yes, Ricky, marriage is for only 
one row at a time yet and no stop- 
ping until the end of the row.” 
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By HEsTER SIGERSON PIATT 


N her early youth it seemed as if 

Dora Sigerson’s talents would be 
for art, for she began to draw as 
soon as she could use a pencil, and 
with an increasingly sure and life- 
like touch. In her girlhood she at- 
tended the Dublin School of Art, 
and later, joined various painting 
classes, and it was not until she 
was in her twenties that she began 
to write poetry. Indeed all through 
her life these rival influences—art 
and literature—divided her time 
and strength. 

Her first poems, like those of 
Katharine Tynan, a decade earlier, 
appeared in the Irish Monthly, then 
edited by Father Russell, S.J. This 
learned and kindly priest (brother 
of Lord Russell of Killowen) was 
the friend and patron of many 
young Irish poets of the time, and 
it was by his generous aid that her 
first book of poems, Verses, ap- 
peared in 1893. 

It was through a review of this 
book in the London Sketch that her 
marriage came about, for with the 
review (by Katharine Tynan) was 
a photograph of the young poet. 
Clement King Shorter was editing 
the Sketch at the time and they met 
later when my sister was staying 
with Katharine Tynan Hinkson at 
her home at Ealing, and, a few 
years later, they were married at 
the little Catholic church at Quex 
Road, West Hampstead, by Father 
Thomas Dawson, O.M.I. 

They lived at 16 Marlborough 
Place, St. John’s Wood, and Dora’s 
artistic taste soon made the house 
beautiful. They had a host of lit- 


erary and artistic friends, among 
them George Meredith and Thomas 
Hardy, and for each other a mu- 
tual love and confidence which only 
deepened as the years went by. In 
the fragment of his Autobiography, 
published after his death, Clement 
Shorter writes: “To me Dora Siger- 
son seemed to be by far the most 
brilliant, the most gifted, the most 
richly endowed with genius and in- 
tellect of all the women I have ever 
known.” He gave her as he said 
“little less than worship,” and their 
union was ideally happy. 

Nevertheless, Dora never quite 
took root in England; she was ever 
the exile feeling the call of her 
native land— 


“At the grey dawn among the fall- 
ing leaves 

A little bird outside my window 
swung, 

High on the topmost branch he 

trilled his song, 

‘Ireland! Ireland! 

forever sung.” 


And Ireland!’ 


She had this singing always in 
her ear, for patriotism was one of 
the strongest influences in her life. 

Still it was a full and happy one, 
especially when they bought a piece 
of land near Great Missenden, 
Buckinghamshire, where they built 
a charming country cottage, for my 
sister loved the country and open 
air life and all that goes with it: 
birds, animals and flowers. Here 
she developed a new talent, and, 
under her direction, and much 
by her own labor, a beautiful gar- 
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den arose in which both Clement 
and she spent, I think, their hap- 
piest hours. Those who love gar- 
dens know how much personality 
can go to their making, and so 
much was she the creator of that 
lovely place that when I think of 
the two that are gone—especially of 
her—I see the rose-crowned per- 
golas, the lilied pond, the fountains 
and groves of Knockmoroon (Cnoc 
mo Ruin—“hill of my love”), for 
thus she had named their country 
home. 

Of this house she wrote (making 
of it an illustrated transcript which 
Clement Shorter had reproduced): 


“I built a house four perfect walls 
and strong 

To hold the kindly roof whose 
sheltering eve 

Did tempt the darting swallows 
from their flight 

To nest and stay all loth and late 
to leave. 


“Wide windows planned to hold 
the circling sun 

Each in its hour—to no fair pros- 
pect blind. 

Deep hearths to bid the stranger 
welcome here 

To this good house with so much 
thought designed. 


“I built a house that shall the years 
withstand 

I who to dust must fall in life’s 
swift race, 

As shall he, too, who tenant fol- 
lows here— 

For whom then have I built this 
pleasant place?” 


It was at Knockmoroon that her 
artistic bent definitely took the 
form of sculpture. She turned the 


coachhouse into a studio and here 
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she would shut herself up for hours 
in the daytime when her husband 
was absent in the city (by this time 
editing the Sphere), at work at 
some figure or group. Although she 
never had a lesson in the art of 
modeling the results were marvel- 
ously clever, and were, with one ex- 
ception, intended for the Missenden 
garden where they were set up: two 
Cupids at the entrance to the cro- 
quet lawn, a bust of Pan, from 
whose hands the waters of a little 
fountain trickled: two great seats 
with carved arms; a nymph lean- 
ing from the pond; the base of a 
sundial bearing in relief the figures 
of youth and age—the face of the 
old man a likeness of John O’Leary, 
whom she had seen so often as a 
guest at her father’s house in Dub- 
lin. 

The house, too, reflected her per- 
sonality and talents: a relief in 
majolica by her hung on the wall, 
her hands had worked the striking 
Egyptian designs of the window 
draperies; and drawn and colored 
the life-size lady on the staircase, 
who, dressed in old-world costume, 
carried a lighted candle forever up 
the stairs. These, and how many 
more, touches of her originality and 
genius made the Great Missenden 
home unique and charming. 

With all this added to her liter- 
ary work, her domestic duties (she 
had now two houses to see to) and 
her many other activities, her life 
had become very crowded — per- 
haps too crowded for her strength. 
It almost seeemed as though she 
knew how little time she had for all 
her interests, and for all she want- 
ed to do with her life. 

She was writing all the time—a 
great deal of poetry and some 
prose: a novel, Through Wintry 
Terrors, a book of short stories, A 
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Country House Party, and a small 
volume of sketches, A Dull Day in 
London, the latter published since 
her death. 

Two things strike the reader of 
her many volumes of poetry: her 
passionate patriotism, and her 
poignant sense of life’s tragedies— 
its cruelties and suffering. Behind 
her playful and lively manner and 
her keen sense of humor, which 
made her such delightful company, 
lay this feeling and in her verse she 
gave it utterance. As Katharine 
Tynan might be called the singer of 
the joys of life so might Dora Siger- 
son be named that of its sorrows, 
at least in her later writings. But 
it must be remembered that all of 
the latter were composed amid sur- 
roundings of extreme gloom and de- 
pression—in the terrible years of 
the Great War—many, too, in ill- 
ness when the shadow of death hov- 
ered over her. 

George Meredith, who wrote an 
introduction to her Collected 
Poems, has praised her poetry— 
particularly her ballads. “Her little 
book made me a juvenile, finding 
the eternal poet in that wise crea- 
ture. ... She is one of the few who 
can tell a tale in verse,” he wrote to 
a friend. Swinburne, Francis 
Thompson, John Masefield, and 
other distinguished poets, and men 
and women of letters, have also ex- 
pressed their admiration for her 
work. 

It may be that she touched her 
highest point in her ballads. I can- 
not pretend to judge her poetry 
from a critical standpoint; that is 
for others to do. To me she was 
too near, and her poems mean so 
much more than poetry, as I re- 
read them: they recall herself, and 
the lifelong thoughts, feelings and 
experiences we shared in the past. 
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For these reasons my favorites 
are those which touch some com- 
mon chord of memory or emotion 
—particularly those regarding Ire- 
land—such as those included in the 
little book published in America 
during the War, “Fifteen Dead 
Men,” the name poem, the “Dead 
Soldier” and among others “The 
Sacred Fire,” written of the Easter 
Week Rising, which is brief enough 
to quote in full: 


“They lit a fire within their land 
that long was ashes cold, 
With splendid dreams they made 
it glow, threw in their hearts 

of gold. 

They saw thy slowly paling cheek 
and knew thy failing breath, 

They bade thee live again, Kath- 
leen, who were so nigh to 
death. 

And who dare quench that sacred 
fire, or who dare give them 
blame, 

Since he who draws too near that 
glow shall break into a flame? 

They lit a beacon in their land 
built of the souls of men, 

To make thee warm again, Kath- 
leen, to bid thee live again. 


I have said that all my sister’s 
work as a sculptor was placed 
about the garden at Knockmoroon 
—with one exception—that was the 
group she modeled in commemora- 
tion of the patriots of 1916: the fig- 
ure of Erin with her arms about a 
dying Volunteer, whose face is that 
of Padraic Pearse. Her last wishes 
with regard to this group were car- 
ried out by Clement Shorter after 
her death. Copied in Carrara 
marble it now stands in Glasnevin 
Cemetery—an inscription stating: 
“This group was designed by Dora 
Sigerson Shorter, Poet and Sculp- 
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tor, who caused it to be set up in 
eternal memory of the heroes of 
Easter Week, 1916.” 

Many have attributed her early 
death to her intense mental suffer- 
ing over the 1916 executions and all 
that followed in Ireland. It may 
well have been so for everything 
that hurt Ireland pierced her very 
heart. In the short time that re- 
mained to her she worked inces- 
santly in many ways for her coun- 
try: in the cause of the prisoners 
and their dependents and in writ- 
ing and circulating propaganda for 
the Irish cause (she bought a hand- 
printing press and used it for this 
purpose). And that last year of 
her rapidly failing health she 
worked on the Memorial Group. 

The strain of it all was too much 
and she sank under it. 

On the Feast of the Epiphany, 
January 6, 1918, she died at Marl- 
borough Place, London, but she lies 
in the land of her birth and her de- 
votion. 

On the base of the Celtic Cross 
above her grave in Glasnevin Ceme- 
tery her husband caused some 
verses from her poetry to be in- 
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scribed. On the left, two from her 
poem, “Ireland”: 


“*Twas the dream of a God 

And the mould of His hand 

That you shook neath His stroke 
That you trembled and broke 

To this beautiful land. 


“He made you all fair 

You in purple and gold, 
You in silver and green 
Till no eye that has seen 
Without love can behold.” 


On the right are her lines, so 
poignant in that place: 


“Dark is the tomb, yet holdeth but 
one fear 

In all its chill and silent majesty, 

Lest I should lie divorced from all 
held dear 

An exile yet, and ever still to be. 

I never trod upon a foreign shore 

But in my heart a flitting shade 
would rise 

To whisper, ‘Haste, lest thou re- 
turn no more,’ 

Who could not rest save under na- 
tive skies.” 











THE BUST OF QUEEN NEFERTETE 


By PrerreE CRABITES 


ER very name, Nefertete, is a 
challenge. Archzologists do 

not agree as to how it should be 
spelt. They are in accord, how- 
ever, that it means “the most beau- 
tiful one has come.” Such a desig- 
nation implies defiance to others of 
her sex. She has been dead over 
thirty-three hundred years. One of 
the most interesting episodes in the 
diplomatic history of the present 
day hinges around her bust. 

German archeologists excavating 
under the name and style of the 
Deutsche-Orient Gesellschaft un- 
earthed this treasure at Tell-el- 
Amarna, Egypt, on December 6, 
1912. The guardian angel who ad- 
vanced the money for the expedi- 
tion was Dr. James Simon. The 
scientist who led the _ technical 
operations was Professor Ludwig 
Borchardt. The man whose eyes 
first saw the masterpiece was the 
foreman in charge of the laborers, 
Mohammed Ahmed Es-Senussi. 

The German expedition had dur- 
ing the previous year been most 
fortunate in its work. Not only is 
the artistic value of many of the 
objects found by it most striking 
but, to quote the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, “the importance of the 
Tell-el-Amarna excavations lies in 
the fact that here, for the first time, 
we learn the details of Egyptian 
town planning and domestic archi- 
tecture. A considerable portion of 
the city of Akhenaton built by King 
Akhenaton about B. c. 1375 has now 
been laid bare.” 

Among the buildings found by 
the Borchardt group was the work- 


shop of a master sculptor named 
Thutmes. On his premises were 
discovered many interesting and 
artistic models of groups, hands, 
arms, etc. 

Just after the midday rest of the 
date above mentioned a hurried 
note summoned Professor Bor- 
chardt to come at once to the works 
as an important find appeared to be 
imminent. The little giant, with 
his Lloyd George hair and massive 
head, hastened to the scene. There 
he saw partially hidden in the sand, 
the flesh-colored neck of a woman. 
He at once appreciated the signifi- 
cance of what lay before him, and 
ordered that picks be put aside and 
that further excavations be done by 
hand. 

After an indefinite period which 
Professor Borchardt describes as 
“noch einige Zeit,” the model of 
the bust of Queen Nefertete was 
brought to light. It is life size and 
practically perfect except that the 
ears are slightly damaged and the 
left eye missing. The material is 
soft limestone. The colors are there 
in all their matchless splendor, blue, 
red, yellow, green, white, black and 
flesh color. The profile is that of 
a very young person, of one of the 
most beautiful women in history. 
The full face shows a poached egg 
eye so characteristic of the Egyp- 
tian fellaheen of to-day. 

The woman whose bust has upset 
the chancelleries of two States and 
caused the profane to inquire as to 
whether this “most beautiful one” 
was really one-eyed, does not ap- 
pear to have been of royal blood. 
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The archeologist who made her 
famous says that she was of middle- 
class origin. 

No one seems to know whether 
she was of Egyptian or of foreign 
extraction. Her father was Eye,* 
“an overseer of horses,” or rather a 
cavalry officer of high rank in the 
service of the Egyptian Crown. Her 
mother was the wet nurse of 
Amenotep IV. or Amenophis 
(Ikhnaton) the royal consort of 
Nefertete. 

Eye seems to have been quite a 
personage. He was “fan bearer on 
the King’s right hand.” It is not 
improbable that his prowess had 
something to do with Amenotep’s 
choosing Nefertete for his bride. At 
all events, this marriage gained for 
the soldier the title of “Father of 
God,” that is to say father-in-law of 
the King, and the wily officer was 
astute enough to make of this des- 
ignation a hall mark of nobility. In 
later years, after the death of his 
son-in-law, he used it — together 
with his sword—to elevate himself 
to the throne. 

The marriage of Nefertete and 
the young King was most fruitful, 
no less than seven daughters having 
been born of the union. One of 
them married Tut-ankh-Amen, 
whom Howard Carter enshrined 
among the great journalistic crea- 
tions of the twentieth century. 
Nefertete died about 1350 B. c. 

One does not know exactly when 
her bust was buried beneath the 
sands. It is certain, however, that 
it was hidden away for over three 
thousand years. 

The fact that the Deutsche-Orient 
Gesellschaft found this model did 
not give the Germans title to it. 


1This spelling “Eye” is given by Professor 
Breasted in his History of Egypt. Borchardt 


uses the form “Eje” and Reisner “Aye.” It 
suited my purpose to follow Breasted. 
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They had carried on their digging 
under a permit from the Egyptian 
Service des Antiquités. The license 
given to them assumed that all an- 
tiquities belong to the State. 

The Egyptian law is very em- 
phatic upon this point. It safe- 
guards a principle which is of vital 
importance to Egyptian interests. 
But Egypt knows full well that for- 
eign scientific expeditions cannot go 
to the expense of carrying on costly 
excavations unless a fair proportion 
of the treasures found be given to 
them. 

Pierre Lacau, the French direc- 
tor general of the Egyptian Service 
des Antiquités, in a recent signed 
article thus explains the situation: 


“It is indispensable from a scien- 
tific point of view, that the Egyp- 
tian State retain, without restric- 
tion, all objects that it needs in or- 
der that it may have in its exhibits 
a complete survey of Egyptian civi- 
lization. It is also of scientific in- 
terest that the Egyptian State give 
bountifully of all objects, examples 
of which are already in its posses- 
sion, however important they may 
be. The State wishes in this way 
to encourage excavators and, above 
all, to make Egyptian art better 
known in the great centers of study. 
Il ne conserve donc que ce dont il 
a besoin et donnera le reste. (it 
therefore preserves only that which 
it needs and will give away the 
rest.)” 


It may be well to say, by way of 
parenthesis, that the Service des 
Antiquités was founded in 1858. 
It has always had a Frenchman at 
its head. Mariette Pasha was its 
first director general. Gaston Mas- 
péro succeeded him and was in 
charge for many years. Pierre 

















Lacau, the encumbent, came into 
office shortly before the War. The 
present secretary general, Henri 
Gauthier, is a Frenchman. So was 
his predecessor. In fact the Service 
is largely a French enclave in an 
Egyptian State. 

The British have never interfered 
with this Gallic atmosphere. In 
1904, when France and England got 
together, Paris taking over Morocco 
and London, Egypt, it was specifi- 
cally agreed that the Service should 
remain French. 

One can readily judge from the 
tone of Monsieur Lacau’s language 
before quoted that the Egyptian 
Government conducts its Depart- 
ment of Antiquities upon the high- 
est possible plane. It has always 
done so. It treats all excavators 
fairly and squarely. It knows that 
it is dealing with gentlemen who 
are scientists and it acts accord- 
ingly. 

It is most rigorous in all matters 
appertaining to the grant of a per- 
mit to dig. It insists upon satisfy- 
ing itself of the moral tone, scien- 
tific attainments and educational 
mission of the applicant. Once it 
has given its confidence to any or- 
ganization it does so without any 
mental reservations of any kind. 

All of this is necessary, for these 
excavations are often carried on in 
out of the way places and generally 
cover a relatively wide area. It is 
practically impossible for the 
Service to keep inspectors on the 
spot to report about what is taking 
place. A find could readily be re- 
moved surreptitiously. Everything 
depends not only upon the honesty 
but upon the sense of cricket of the 
excavator. He is in the best posi- 
tion to have accurate and detailed 
knowledge of what he has found. 
It is customary at the end of each 
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season for the excavator and a rep- 
resentative of the Service to meet 
and carry out the allotment out- 
lined in Monsieur Lacau’s article, 
even although technically every- 


thing belongs to Egypt. The physi- 
cal conditions under which the dis- 
tribution is made are sometimes 
somewhat primitive. As, however, 
the division is done in the light of 
mutual confidence the perfection of 
the lighting system is of secondary 
importance. 

The Borchardt excavators found 
during their 1912-1913 campaign 
not only the Nefertete bust and nu- 
merous objects of secondary value 
but also a most interesting altar 
piece. It was likewise unearthed at 
Tell-el-Amarna. It shows Amenotep 
IV. (the Germans call him Ameno- 
phis), Nefertete, his queen, and 
their three eldest daughters. Above 
them is the sun disk. The work is 
exquisite in its general effect but 
the colors have not retained their 
original hue or splendor. 

In his official report, printed in 
1923, Professor Borchardt says: 


“Among the finds that the pro- 
pitious Tell-el-Amarna excavations 
of 1912-1913 brought to light, two 
objects at once riveted our atten- 
tion. Further studies have so con- 
firmed this first impression, that in 
the division made on January 20, 
1913, these two works of art (Kunst 
Werke) properly took the first 
place. So, therefore, one has gone 
to the Cairo Museum and the other 
to Berlin.” 


This extract from the German 
text shows just how the Deutsche- 
Orient Gesellschaft appraised the 
two treasures. It considered them 


to be of equal scientific value, “So 
Ist Denn auch das Eine in das Mu- 
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seum von Cairo, das andere Nach 
Berlin Gekommen.” This German 
point of view is emphasized even 
at the risk of repetition. It stresses 
the argument advanced by Wil- 
helmstrasse in the diplomatic battle 
now pending. 

But even if this absolute equal- 
ity of scientific worth be thus in- 
sisted upon by the Neues Museum 
authorities, the Germans frankly ad- 
mit that an accidental circumstance 
made the bust of Nefertete more 
valuable to them than would have 
been the possession of the Ameno- 
tep family group. Berlin already 
had a treasure which taught the 
same historical lesson as the altar 
piece. The Orient Gesellschaft 
therefore preferred the bust to the 
group picture. That preference in 
no sense affected the comparative 
intrinsic value of the two objects. 

But be all this as it may, Monsieur 
Lefévre, of the Service des An- 
tiquités passed upon the various ob- 
jects found at Tell-el-Amarna. He 
kept for Egypt the Amenotep altar 
piece and gave the Nefertete bust to 
the excavators. 

It may not be amiss to repeat 
that this took place, so the Bor- 
chardt report establishes, on Janu- 
ary 20, 1913. It is assumed that 
the Germans lost no time in getting 
their masterpiece to Berlin. But 
they did not at once exhibit it. 
They did not flood the world with 
descriptions of their find. They 
kept quiet. 

They did so, not because they 
were not proud of their acquisition 
or because they had any doubts as 
to the legality or equity of the allot- 
ment. It was because they felt that 
prudence was the better part of 
valor. “They were,” as a friend of 


Germany has put it, “afraid of Lord 
Kitchener.” 





Here is why they were afraid of 
the hero of Khartoum. He was then 
His Britannic Majesty’s Consul 
General and Diplomatic Agent at 
Cairo. This is a euphemistic way 
of saying that he was the un- 
crowned King of Egypt. And he 
took his billet seriously. He was 
ubiquitous, omniscient and interest- 
ed in husbanding Egypt’s art treas- 
ures. He felt that they were the 
heritage of Egypt and that they 
should remain in the Land of the 
Lotus. 

Word came to the Germans, in 
the summer of 1913, when they 
were unpacking that incomparable 
bust, that Lord Kitchener had criti- 
cized Monsieur Maspéro of the 
Service des Antiquités for allotting 
to one of the American excavating 
expeditions a group statue found by 
it and featuring King Mycerinus. 

Monsieur Maspéro stood in the 
domain of Egyptology as high as 
Lord Kitchener did in his profes- 
sion, that is to say, at the top of the 
ladder. The Frenchman held his 
ground. He refused to give in to 
the British Agent or to admit that 
a mistake had been made. It is 
now conceded that the successor of 
Mariette was absolutely correct. 
The fact that the statue in question 
was accepted by the conscientious 
American scientist to whom it was 
given leaves no doubt upon this 
score. But Berlin had this Maspéro- 
Kitchener argument ringing in its 
ears. It hoped to find other treas- 
ures in Tell-el-Amarna. It did not 
desire to have attention centered 
upon its excavations. It preferred 
to avoid any publicity that the dis- 
play of Queen Nefertete might have 
provoked. 

The bust of the daughter of King 
Eye was therefore kept in the dark 
until the War made Germany feel 
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that her position was unassailable. 
And when the titanic struggle end- 
ed, the press of the Fatherland re- 
sounded with praise of the most 
beautiful woman in history. The 
world was flooded with literature 
attuned to praise of a profile incom- 
parable in its perfection. Nothing 
was said in all of this chorus of 
adulation of the prosaic fact that 
the bust of her who was born “Miss 
Eye” revealed a defective or more 
accurately a missing left eye. 

Archzologists refuse to admit 
that she, like so many of her Egyp- 
tian successors of to-day, had op- 
thalmic trouble. The official re- 
port drawn up by Professor Bor- 
chardt, however, states that “In the 
left eye, the inset was missing.” He 
goes on to say that the débris was 
fine tooth combed in the hope of 
finding the missing object. The 
pieces broken off the ears were re- 
vealed, but not the eye inset. “It 
was only a great deal later that I 
found that it had never existed.” 

Why was every detail of the 
model complete, every stroke of the 
painter’s brush in place and yet this 
essential feature omitted? The lay- 
man who knows that modern Egyp- 
tians view eye troubles with com- 
placency is perplexed and would 
like to know the truth about the left 
eye of “the beautiful one.” 

Be all this as it may when Egyp- 
tians read of the Neues Museum 
masterpiece they were dumbfound- 
ed. They wanted to know why the 
Service des Antiquités had allowed 
it to be exported. The Egyptian 
authorities are said to have assured 
inquiring reporters that they had 
hever seen any such bust as that 
described in the German propa- 
ganda. And then stories got out 
that it had been found by the 
Orient Gesellschaft, hidden away 
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and surreptitiously shipped out of 
the country to Germany on a sub- 
marine. 

To counteract this charge Berlin 
produced the procés-verbal of the 
January 20, 1913, exchange duly 
signed by Monsieur Lefévre on be- 
half of the Service. The latter is 
reported to have remarked that the 
Nefertete then given by him to Ber- 
lin was in two pieces, more or less 
covered with the sand of ages, the 
colors blurred and no stress laid by 
the excavator upon its special scien- 
tific significance. He is said to have 
insisted that the beauty of the bust 
was not discernible under the 
physical conditions in which the 
allotment was made. 

And then certain Egyptian ele- 
ments began to insist that the 
“Treaty of Versailles be applied” 
and that the Germans be forced to 
give up the bust. Of course, the 
Treaty had nothing to do with the 
matter and needless to say the 
Egyptian Foreign Office did not 
advance any such contention. It 
acted with great circumspection. It 
bided its time. 

That came when the Berlin 
group asked for a permit to exca- 
vate. The answer came back “Im- 
possible! Not until Nefertete is re- 
turned will your application be con- 
sidered.” The Germans pressed 
their request. Cairo was adamant. 
A deadlock ensued. The Service, 
with its Frenchmen in control kept 
the Neues Museum on the index. 

In due course, German and Egyp- 
tian, that is to say, German and 
French experts, got together. They 
worked out a plan by which Berlin 
agreed to surrender Nefertete in re- 
turn for (1) a license to excavate 
and (2) a statue of (a) Ranofer 
(Old Empire) and (b) Amenophis, 
son of Hapu. The Prussian Kultus- 
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minister, Herr Becker, approved 
this settlement. The Egyptian 


Minister of Public Works took the 
matter under advisement. Before 
Cairo reached a decision Herr 
Becker went out of office. 

In the meantime the German 
newspapers, which had become im- 
bued with the idea that their prize 


was the greatest archeological 
treasure in the world, began to 
ask, “Are two Kings worth a 


Queen?” They said, “No; not when 
she is Nefertete,” and they built up 
a Teutonic public opinion which 
opposed the compromise. And 
thereupon, Herr Grimm, the new 
Prussian Kultusminister decided to 
imitate Asquith and “wait and see.” 
He has not vetoed the settlement. 
He has merely refrained from act- 
ing. He is not likely to do anything 
until he knows what the German 
man-in-the-street really wants him 
to do. 

It thus came to pass that when 
the Egyptian Minister agreed to 
sign, the Prussian signature had 
already been deleted. And there 
have been two Egyptian Cabinets in 
office since then. Should Herr 
Grimm now be willing to accept, one 
does not know just how Cairo may 
at present react to the project. One 
does know, however, that the 
Service authorities absolutely re- 
fuse to speak. They are most dis- 
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creet. They protect the inviolabil- 
ity of Ranofer and of Amenophis 
with tender solicitude. No one in- 
terested in the controversy is al- 
lowed to see them unless he can 
find them himself, and as there are 
several statues of these kings in 
the Cairo Museum it is difficult for 
the uninitiated to know which is 
which. 

Egyptologists are not in agree- 
ment as to the wisdom of the ex- 
change. It raises a principle which 
some of them view with concern. 
It lays down the predicate that a 
State which has given away an 
archzological specimen may exact 
its return. And this is what Egypt 
is doing, so they say, in refusing to 
allow German scientific expeditions 
to excavate unless Nefertete be re- 
turned. 

The point is made that if Berlin 
can be put into Coventry until this 
bust is surrendered, some day or 
another it may suit Greece to de- 
mand the delivery of the Elgin 
marbles and of the Venus of Milo, 
and other nations to reclaim other 
treasures. It is this possibility 
which causes European chancel- 
leries, besides the German Foreign 
Office, to take a lively interest in 
the present controversy. London, 
it is but fair to say, does not appear 
to have been urged to intervene in 
the discussion. 
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THE DRAMA 


By EvuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


CHARLOTTE, EMILY AND ANNE 


UTSIDE the wind tore at the 

window panes; inside the 
house, the sisters coughed as they 
sat with their portfolios over the 
fire; upstairs the half-blind father 
prayed by the bedside of his drug- 
ridden son—it sounds like the stage 
directions for a Russian play but, 
of course, it’s only the home life of 
the Brontés! As the Browning- 
Barrett wave recedes, the Bronté- 
Bells surge up the beach of con- 
temporary literature. Three plays 
have been written about the sisters 
in the past two years and two of 
them have been seen here this win- 
ter. Moor Born by Dan Totheroh, 
is current at the Playhouse, while 
Children of Thunder by Ian Wolfe 
was given a tryout by an amateur 
organization called The Snarks, 
from whose minor ranks Hope Wil- 
liams once emerged. One must 
state at once frankly that the ama- 
teur production quite outranked 
the professional one. 

The playwrights pictured the 
family—the Pruntys or Brontés, as 
they elected to be called—in sharp- 
ly contrasted light. Mr. Wolfe en- 
visions the imaginative world from 
which the sisters peopled their bar- 
ren moor; Mr. Totheroh took for 
his theme the hero worship engen- 
dered by the old parson in Emily 
for her weakling brother. Children 
of Thunder manages to sweep one 
out of the lonely parsonage in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, but 
Moor Born, despite its brave name, 
Stays close shut within the tragic 


little house where Emily and her 
brother die of the terrible disease 
that had already claimed two of her 
sisters as children and was soon to 
attack the survivors. Drab facts 
are these and there is little in the 
play to relieve them except the 
courageous common sense of Char- 
lotte as played by Frances Starr; 
the sweetness of Anne, who is 
Edith Barrett, and Helen Gahagan’s 
sullen stoicism as Emily. 

Mr. Totheroh has built his play 
around a characterization of genius, 
but he and his players have felt in- 
clined to overemphasize each trait. 
The Charlotte who could penetrate 
the embattled soul of a little girl; 
who could paint the gay house 
parties of the society who ignored 
her; who could make the world 
walk with Jane Eyre as she begged 
a bit of bread from door to door— 
this Charlotte must have had some- 
thing more than mere common 
sense in her heart. We confess we 
do not agree with the dictum of 
modern critics who tip the scales 
of inspiration entirely to Emily’s 
wild feat of fancy in Wuthering 
Heights. In Moor Born, Emily is 
anything but an agreeable young 
woman, singularly lacking in those 
“benevolent feelings” which Char- 
lotte declared Emily felt for her 
neighbors. Her temper is moody 
and her championship of her un- 
happy brother, Bramwell, as unrea- 
soning as her supplying him with 
money to drink himself to death 
at the Tavern. She is caustic and 
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rude when Charlotte walks miles in 
the rain to bring her the last bit of 
heather. Her most dramatic mo- 
ment is when she holds Bramwell 
up so that he may meet death upon 
his feet. She meets it herself with 
calm but with no hint of the spiritu- 
ality which really sustained her. 

Mr. Totheroh twists facts about 
to make Emily write a note giving 
Bramwell the credit for Wuthering 
Heights—a note which the loyal and 
practical Charlotte destroys. As 
presented by Glenn Anders, Bram- 
well is no Francis Thompson tak- 
ing short cuts to higher planes with 
opium but a _ whining neurotic 
chained to earth. For some un- 
known reason for which there 
seems no excuse but that of econ- 
omy, the parsonage on the moors 
looks more like a flat in the Bronx. 
Elevated trains belong to it far 
more than the busy wind machines 
back stage. 

In Children of Thunder, Emily 
was even more the focus of atten- 
tion. Again her devotion to Bram- 
well is made the mainspring of her 
life but Bramwell is more of the 
artist and less of the sot, while 
Emily’s poetry is as apparent as her 
temper. It is as Emily sits waiting 
for Bramwell in the firelight in the 
room, which is copied from the de- 
scriptions of the old house in 
Wuthering Heights and Jane Eyre, 
that Old Nelly and Edgar Linton, 
Isabella and Heathcliffe walk in 
upon her and Emily as Catherine 
is swept into their tale. There is a 
feeling of the eeriness of the moor 
as they step through the closet door; 
and after Bramwell dies—this time 
offstage—it is Heathcliffe who calls 
to his beloved and it is in answer 
to his voice that Emily walks 
through the ghostly door as the cur- 
tain falls. 
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Here undoubtedly is something 
closer to the salient quality of the 
Brontés; but to us the most real 
thing about them has been still left 
unsaid. It was something more 
than common sense or imagination 
or genius that gave these frail girls, 
bitten with the germs of tubercu- 
losis, their astounding valor. They 
knew suffering in all its stages; 
they have written searching 
analyses of brute force and cruelty 
—its defenses, its weakness; they 
faced it unafraid and triumphant. 
What is it that preserves Jane Eyre 
from mawkish sentiment when she 
starves for her principles and un- 
like any heroine in this century 
runs away from the man she loves, 
rather than be his mistress? It is 
because it is just exactly what 
Charlotte would have done herself. 
Because what was stronger in these 
three young women’s lives than 
family devotion or sorrow or suc- 
cess was their rocklike faith. Their 
spiritual world was even closer to 
them than the world of their fan- 
cies; God walked with them on the 
desolate moor. “There is not room 
for Death,” cries Emily at the last— 


“I see Heaven’s glories shine 
And Faith shines equal arming me 
from fear.” 


—At the Playhouse. 


THE SHATTERED Lamp.—An in- 
dictment of Hitlerism which, even 
if it presents an isolated case of 
tyranny, is sufficient to arouse 
choleric indignation. It concerns 
two families in a small universily 
town in South Germany. The son 
of Professor Opal has just become 
engaged to the daughter of Dr. 
Muller, a lawyer, and the happy 
dream of the four parents seems 
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about to be realized when the ad- 
vance agent of the Nazi party ar- 
rives in their town. Although 
Opal and Muller are childhood 
friends, they differ in their politics, 
as Opal is a Liberal and Muller’s 
militant Toryism inclines him at 
once to the Nazi supernationalism. 
Then suddenly the desolation of 
desolation descends upon the Opals, 
for Frau Opal is a Jewess. This 
comes as quite a surprise to the 
audience as Frau Opal is played by 
Effie Shannon. Evidently there 
must have been previous intermar- 
riages in her family which, she 
says, has been German for the last 
five hundred years, but von 
Rentzau, the young Nazi official, is 
adamant in the orders he brings to 
the house, which are that unless 
Professor Opal turn his wife out of 
doors and agree to the fiat that 
non-Aryan marriages are illicit, he 
must resign from the University. 
He refuses and finds his house 
guarded by a sentry while his son 
is refused permission to continue 
work for his degree. 

All their friends, including Dr. 
Muller, desert them. Frau Muller 
sends roses but yields to her hus- 
band’s edict. Poor Frau Opal 
realizes that her husband and son 
will soon be reduced to beggary. 
While they are out, she shoots her- 
self. There is just time for the Pro- 
fessor to send his son to the Brit- 
ish Consulate before the soldiers 
appear. It is von Rentzau again, 
this time with a special permit for 
Opal to continue at the University 
if he will take the Nazi oath. “No 
doubt,” says von Rentzau, “your 
wife will want to thank me.” “She 
will,” replies the Professor and 
brings in her dead body. While the 
old man is denouncing their prin- 
ciples, a soldier loses patience and 


shoots him. But when von Rentzau 
sends an order of arrest to the Con- 
sulate for young Opal, the English- 
man tells the Nazi to light his pipe 
with it! (N. B.—The play was first 
produced in London.) 

Guy Bates Post as the tolerant 
Professor and Moffat Johnston as 
the jingo lawyer give sound per- 
formances but John Buckler as the 
young Nazi tyrant, seems to have 
swallowed every recipe for a pom- 
pous melodramatic villain. The 
Shattered Lamp has none of the 
driving intensity of Peace on Earth 
as a propaganda play nor the har- 
rowing suspense of melodrama. Its 
success rather lies in the question 
that it raises: Can such things be 
true?—At the Mazine Elliott. 


New Faces.—A_ sweet young 
thing steps out in front of the cur- 
tain and carols in a spotlight of the 
Spring; but from the wings appears 
a decided girl in tweeds who shoots 
the singer dead. Says she: 


“IT hate the Spring! 

I hate birds. 

I hate open busses and green as- 
paraguses. 

I hate the Spring.” 


That is Nancy Hamilton, whose 
smart determination brought New 
Faces to the Fulton and an envelope 
these last Saturday nights, to a 
great many lively and enthusiastic 
young players. Though coached 
and encouraged by Elsie Janis, 
New Faces is the product of the neo- 
phytes who take part in the review. 
Their gaucheries are its charm and 
its excuse; their lapses,—to us at 
least,—their mistake. There is no 
veneer of sentiment nor much re- 
gard for beauty in their make-up. 
Their jokes are broad; their retorts 
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unrefined. Their dancing is lively 
and boisterous; their humor clown- 
ish. The finale to Act I. which 
brings the audience to a stampede 
of applause is a Harlem cabaret 
where the white visitors are more 
drunken and rowdy than the blacks 
and where some of the white mem- 
bers of the cast use black make-up 
and mingle with the Negro dancers. 
We confess that this Harlem 
bacchanal discolored for us the en- 
tire show.—At the Fulton. 


Note on JOHN Howarp LAwson. 
—Mr. Lawson has the comforting 
conviction that if the public and the 
critics fail in appreciation of his 
plays, time may educate them. He 
recalls Processional which received 
short shrift but has been long re- 
membered. Success Story — the 
macabre tale of the ruthless office 
boy—had a profitable run last win- 
ter while The Pure in Heart has the 
distinction of flat failure in two 
successive productions. Mr. Law- 
son has become progressively con- 
servative. Processional was jazzed 
and modernistic, but Opus IL., whose 
name eludes us, was a succession of 
cubbyhole scenes that excoriated 
with the jerkiness of ill-oiled ma- 
chinery, the wickedness of Wall 
Street, the humdrum of homes, the 
perversity of parents, the innocence 
of youth, etc., to the accompani- 
ment of suitable syncopation. Pro- 
cessional paraded its opinions in 
more orderly form; Success Story 
was metallic in substance but con- 
ventional in form; and lately in 
Gentlewoman, Mr. Lawson has 
come very near to the drama of the 
drawing-room. In fact, except for 
an excursion to a studio in Tenth 
Street, the drawing-room com- 
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mands the stage—all that is lacking 
is the play. 

The comedy of manners depends 
on its characters—they must be in- 
dividuals though typical of their 
class. Mr. Lawson’s impressionism 
has tended to make him see his 
characters purely as types. In 
Success Story, the stenographer, the 
office boy and the employer were 
not dependent on their names; they 
represented larger conflicts than 
their individual encounters. The 
forceful type casting of the play 
with the two Adlers as the ambi- 
tious Jewish boy and girl opposed 
to Franchot Tone as the ruined 
Christian employer, also gave the 
characters a humanity the script 
may have lacked, but in Gentle- 
woman clothes and speech made 
visible distinctions that had no spir- 
itual significance. Its ill directed 
course seemed intended to convey 
the struggle between primitive and 
traditionally trained emotion—be- 
tween culture and brute force. 

It opens with the adventurous 
flirtation of Mrs. Ballantine in the 
security of her own drawing-room 
with Rudy Flannigan. Rudy 
knows what he wants and is frank 
about it; Mrs. Ballantine enjoys her 
power. But by the close of Act I, 
she is a widow; by the opening of 
Act II. she finds she has lost her 
fortune and in Act III. she throws 
her virtue after it. Then having 
experimented with proletarian pas- 
sion and Flannigan, she declares 
spiritual bankruptcy and comes 
home. Mr. Lawson has ambition, 
perseverance and a self-confidence 
that may either lead him to the 
heights or keep him in the valleys. 
It will be instructive and even bet- 
ting to watch his development. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


November, 1933 


Au, WILDERNESS! — Eugene 
O’Neill’s first and now famous com- 
edy which presents a most amusing 
picture of life in the ’90’s in New 
Bedford, his natal town. It is the 
story of a boy’s first love and his 
own and his family’s reaction to it. 
As the Father, Mr. George M. Cohan 
gives one of the finest performances 
we have had on the stage for years. 
The scene of the boy’s temptation is 
the only unattractive portion of the 
play, which is one of the Guild’s 
happiest productions.—At the 
Guild. 


MEN IN WuiteE.—A striking pres- 
entation of the struggle confronting 
the young doctor when he must first 
face the inevitable sacrifices de- 
manded by his profession. The 
scenes are all laid in one of the 
city hospitals and the climax is 
reached in the operating theater. As 
the protagonist, Alexander Kirk- 
land keeps all one’s sympathy 
aroused with his sincerity. The 
whole production is full of vitality 
and interest.—At the Broadhurst. 


December 


Her Master’s Voice.—Roland 
Young, Laura Hope Crews and 
Elizabeth Patterson contribute 
their individual humor to the 
charm of Clare Kummer’s lines and 
to a crowning situation which is as 
inevitable as it is deliciously funny. 
This is one comedy which needs no 
support from sophistication or bor- 
derline jokes. It is human, decent 
—and a success.—At the Plymouth. 


As THousanps CHEER.—If it does 


not seem so witty now as it did in 
the autumn, it is only because the 
jokes have been the topic of con- 
versation all winter. If you haven’t 
heard it discussed then you will 
find much to laugh at in the skits 
of all the people most in the pub- 
lic eye—which range from _ the 
Hoovers leaving the White House to 
Gandhi and the Prince of Wales. 
The whole review is supposedly the 
headlines of a newspaper and two 
of the most attractive numbers are 
the Funnies and the Rotogravure 
Section with the Easter Parade. 
Clifton Webb, Marilyn Miller and 
Leslie Adams are among the head- 
liners of the program.—At the 
Music Bor. 


THE Pursuit oF HappINness.—In 
search of the promise held out in 
the Declaration of Independence, a 
young Hessian officer deserts from 
the British forces and seeks refuge 
in a village in Connecticut. There he 
comes up against the old custom of 
bundling which provides the com- 
edy of the play and the whole of 
Act II. There isn’t very much left 
over for Act III., but Peggy Conklin 
and Tonio Selwart make the most of 
their opportunity, ably supported. 
We found it a little dull and quite 
coarse but we appear to be in the 
minority.—At the Avon. 


January, 1934 


Mary OF ScoTLANnp.—By far the 
finest play of the season with Max- 
well Anderson’s strong but poetic 
text, Robert Edmond Jones’ beau- 
tiful backgrounds, Helen Hayes’ 
heroic characterization of the Scot- 
tish Queen, and Merivale as Both- 
well. It is very modern in its 
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analyses of the two ruling monarchs and 


of England and Scotland and so 
alive and absorbing in its interest 
that every child should see it at 
least once as most of their elders 
have insisted on a second visit. A 
Theater Guild Production.—At the 
Alvin. 


Sue Loves Me Not.—A rollick- 
ing if rather rowdy farce of Prince- 
ton and two chivalrous young stu- 
dents who try to conceal a fugitive 
night-club dancer in their rooms. 
The humor is more abundant than 
the young lady’s costume but the 
pace is so fast that the raw remarks 
that occasionally emerge could eas- 
ily be omitted. Howard Lindsay is 
the clever director.—At the Forty- 
sixth Street. 


PEACE ON Eartu.—Such an ab- 
sorbing play—although it is frank 
propaganda against war —that it 
needs no excuse. Produced by the 
Theater Union down on Fourteenth 
Street, it has now moved uptown 
where we trust the audiences are as 
vociferous and enthusiastic. It is a 
fair and ably written tragedy of 
what happened to a college profes- 
sor when he took the side of some 
factory workers who refused to 
work on munitions. It is remark- 
ably directed by Mr. Robert Sin- 
clair, who is also responsible for 
Dodsworth. — At the Forty-fourth 
Street. 


February 


Bic HEARTED HERBERT.—A regu- 
lar, typical old-time American fam- 
ily comedy with such a gay new 
twist at the end that it has held its 
own all winter. Father and Mother 
and all the children can come to see 
this together with perfect impunity 
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probably much enjoyment. 
J. C. Nugent is thoroughly at home 
in the part of the grouchy head of 
the family who insists on being a 
plain man with his spittoon and his 
Father’s crayon portrait but how 
his family get even with him makes 
a good yarn.—At the Biltmore. 


Tosacco Roap.—In which Henry 
Hull comes into his own as the old 
Georgia “cracker” Jeeter in which 
his acting has become the talk of 
the town. It hardly seems to be 
acting at all. In fact the whole play 
is so appalling in its reality and its 
disclosure of conditions that it has 
real importance as a_ sociological 
exhibit. The most unpleasant and 
bestial incident occurs in the begin- 
ning so it is better to arrive a little 
late — that will give you quite 
enough of the life led by some 
Americans.— At the Forty-eighth 
Street. 


March 


No More Lapres.—An old-time 
drawing-room comedy that comes 
to life again with the delicate 
humor of Lucile Watson as a de- 
cisive and really witty old lady and 
by some human situations. From 
the pen of A. E. Thomas, it becomes 
more or less of an argument for the 
permanence of marriage ties, al- 
though Act II. is farce of the purest 
and fortunately most laughable de- 
scription. It is smartly staged and 
played and assures a very amusing 
evening.—At the Morosco. 


RoBertTA.—This time Jerome 
Kern has taken for his libretto a 
story by Alice Duer Miller about 4 
fashionable dressmaker in Paris. 
Neither the book nor the music 
compare to Music in the Air of last 
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season, but with the inclusion of 
“Smoke Gets in Your Eyes” and 
the indomitable Fay Templeton in 
Act L, Roberta with a Fashion 
Show and the graces of Tamara and 
Lyda Roberti has become very 
popular. She hasn’t had many 
rivals —At the New Amsterdam. 


ALL THE Kino’s Horses.—A trav- 
esty on the Prisoner of Zenda 
theme which brings a very slangy 
young American masquerading into 
a Balkan kingdom where he and 
the Queen begin singing duets to- 
gether. Fortunately for the play, 
the Queen, who is Nancy McCord, 
really can sing. She is the only 
worthwhile thing about the show 
whose jokes are ancient and whose 
tunes are flat.—At the Imperial. 


April 


YeLtow JAck.—A melodrama in 
which the mosquito is the villain. 
Mr. Sidney Howard has dramatized 
the chapters of De Kruif’s Microbe 
Hunters which deal with yellow 
fever and pictures the long fight 
against the plague culminating in 
Dr. Reed’s final triumphant experi- 
ment which cast the net over the 
mosquito. Here credit is at last 
given to the real original medical 
Sherlock Holmes, Dr. Finlay of 
Havana, who had worked for years 
on the premise that the infection 
was carried by mosquitoes but who 
had no way to prove it. As it was 
not till seven years later that the 
Indian monkey was found to be the 
only animal susceptible to the dis- 
ease, it was necessary to make man 
the holocaust to science, and how 
Dr. Lazear lured in an innocent vic- 
tim to be bitten in the interest of 
his fellows, is debatable ground 
from an ethical standpoint. The 


story is exciting and is told without 
an intermission. The comedy re- 
lief is the only part that seems a 
little tedious. The play is more or 
less of a national monument to the 
heroism of Dr. Reed and his assist- 
ants in the Spanish War and Guth- 
rie McClintic has staged it appro- 
priately. It is well worth seeing.— 
At the Martin Beck. 


Four Satnts IN THREE ACTs.— 
This baffling, much heralded, be- 
wildering opera of Gertrude Stein 
and Virgil Thomson has what so 
many modern compositions have 
totally lacked—real music. It also 
possesses to a singular degree that 
evasive quality of charm which 
brings its hearers back again and 
again to hear it. Though much has 
been said about the script, it has 
despite its irresponsibility, a thor- 
oughly singable collection of words 
and makes, on the whole, just as 
much sense as most other operas. 
Sung by Negroes with infinite 
sweetness and sympathy, the music 
is neither sentimental nor too mod- 
ernistic to be melodious. One 
comes away with a fairly intel- 
ligible sense of St. Teresa’s energy 
and poise and of St. Ignatius’ 
gentleness and faith. What more 
does one want?—At the Empire. 


DopsworTH.—Q uite incredibly 
telescoped into fourteen short 
scenes, the many pages of Sinclair 
Lewis’s novel emerges as a terse 
and tremendously interesting play. 
One waits fairly breathlessly from 
curtain to curtain, impatient for the 
next incident, and all the time Wal- 
ter Huston as Sam Dodsworth, the 
retired motor millionaire holds 
one’s heart in his simple and lov- 
able hands. Fran, his spoiled and 
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pretty wife, most aptly played by 
Miss Fay Bainter, almost gets the 
best of Sam but when even his loyal 
heart revolts at the final curtain, 
the entire audience leaps with him 
down the gangplank. It is pleasant 
to find an audience so ingenuous 
and spontaneous in their reactions. 
But Sam is an American type with 
sure appeal and in Max Gordon’s 
production, staged by Robert Sin- 
clair, every character and episode is 
given its true value. Go to see it 
— if you can get in.—At the Shubert. 


THE SHINING Hour.—Miss Gladys 
Cooper, actor-manageress from 
London, has treated New York to 
the opening of this intricately hu- 
man drama by Keith Winter, so un- 
forgettably acted by herself and 
Adrianne Allen and Raymond 
Massey—to say nothing of Derek 
Williams and Miss Fielding. It is 
a triangle story but laid in York- 
shire where a yeoman family of 
ancient stock still farm and cook 
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for themselves but race blooded 
horses and play Rachmaninoff, and 
though without any pretentions to 
aristocracy are evidently people of 
sound culture. The ethics are much 
twisted, as one is almost led to ad- 
mire the sacrifice of the wife and 
the calm ruthlessness of the sister- 
in-law. The acting is almost flaw- 
less.—At the Booth. 


THE WIND AND THE Rain.—The 
guileless little play of medical 
students in their lodgings in Edin- 
burgh and the romance of one 
with the girl from New Zealand 
whom he finally marries. Though 
the story is told with great charm, 
it completely condones the com- 
panionate marriage of the boy and 
the girl, which is never stressed 
but was very clear to everyone 
apparently but the Committee who 
selected it for a Church Benefit. 
Frank Lawton and Rose Hobart 
are delightful in their parts.—Ali 
the Ritz. 
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The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THe WorLD AND THE FaitH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





SILVER JUBILEE OF “AMERICA” 


HEN Father John J. Wynne, 
S.J., and his associates 
launched the new weekly review, 
America, on April 15, 1909, they 
were conscious of the real need that 
seemed to exist for such a period- 
ical. It was to be a weekly, but it 
was not to be a newspaper; it was 
to be a review, but not a magazine. 
There was no such paper in the 
United States at that time in the 
Catholic field. The monthly did not 
fulfill the particular purpose in 
view, because it was necessary to 
have some medium in which Cath- 
olics could criticize the changing 
national and international scene be- 
fore events could grow cold; the 
weekly newspaper did not fulfill it, 
because its editorial space was lim- 
ited. On the other hand, the 
monthly field was well covered, no- 
tably by THE CaTHouic WorLp, and 
thus there was a full and free outlet 
for the literary output of our Cath- 
olic writers; while the newspaper 
ground was covered, too, though two 
of the best, the Freeman’s Journal 
and the Sacred Heart Review were 
soon to disappear. 


What Father Wynne had in mind, 
therefore, was a journal of opinion, 
of current defense of the Church, 
and of action. It was to be a com- 
plement to our newspapers and our 
monthlies, something between them, 
more immediate, and less “literary.” 
It is interesting to note now that 
what he envisioned particularly was 
a paper like the London Tablet 
(which, incidentally, calls itself a 
newspaper). In the beginning, the 
new paper did somewhat resemble 
that venerable periodical in outward 
form, but in the course of the years’ 
changes it has evolved into looking 
like something quite different, while 
the London paper conserves its 
pristine form. (It is a purely Amer- 
ican theory of publishing that a pe- 
riodical should change its looks 
every so often.) 

The new venture appeared for the 
first time on April 15, 1909, and be- 
sides Father Wynne as Editor-in- 
Chief, it had as its Staff, Fathers 
Michael O’Connor, Edward P. Spil- 
lane, Francis S. Beiten, Michael 
Kenny, Dominic Giacobbi, and 
Lewis Drummond. Fathers Gia- 
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cobbi and Betten left the Staff short- 
ly, and were succeeded by Fathers 
Henry Woods and James J. Daly, 
and Fathers Joseph Williams and 
Henry Swift were also added to the 
Staff. 

All of these priests were Jesuits, 
and they came from all parts of the 
United States and Canada. The pa- 
per was, and is, under the joint 
sponsorship of the Jesuit Provin- 
cial Superiors (then four, now nine) 
of these countries; they supplied 
the funds with which the paper was 
started, and which was later paid 
back when it became self-support- 
ing; and by the terms of the Ordina- 
tion of the Jesuit General they were 
also to supply the Editors from 
among their own subjects. This is 
a practice which has been consist- 
ently followed, and it gives the pa- 
per the advantage of a nation-wide 
outlook, with personal knowledge 
of the various sections. In addition 
to this, it has maintained a staff of 
foreign correspondents, who at the 
beginning wrote letters every two 
weeks or so, which were printed, 
but who at present merely supply 
the Editors with “background” in- 
formation in monthly private let- 
ters. The present Editor-in-Chief 
was then correspondent in Belgium, 
and his first letter from Louvain ap- 
peared in the second issue. 

The paper had an instant success, 
and quickly took a place as an in- 
fluential organ in ecclesiastical and 
national circles. Its policy was 
quite in line with that of similar 
Jesuit periodicals in other countries, 
from the Civiltd Cattolica, the old- 
est, in Rome, through Germany, 
France, Jugo-Slavia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Holland, Spain, Great Britain, 
Ireland, Buenos Aires, Portugal, to 
the youngest which appeared in 
February, 1934, the Revista Javeri- 
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ana, in Bogota, Colombia. Its field 
is universal, from business to books, 
and so is its viewpoint supposed to 
be: to interpret the common events 
of daily life in terms of the Catholic 
idea, that is, the universal King- 
ship of Christ. 

Father Wynne was at the time of 
America’s founding, also one of 
the editors of the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia and had been for years work- 
ing incessantly for the canonization 
of the Jesuit Martyrs of North 
America, Jean de Brébeuf and Isaac 
Jogues and their companions. The 
Encyclopedia was then only in its 
fifth volume and the martyrs’ cause 
gave promise of being a long one. 
After the paper was well on its feet, 
therefore, Father Wynne resigned 
to devote his time to his other tasks. 
It is gratifying to know that both 
were fulfilled: the martyrs were not 
only beatified, but canonized, and 
how the Encyclopedia was achieved 
and received is history. He is now, 
at the age of seventy-five, putting 
through a revision of this great 
work of reference—and looking for- 
ward to the beatification of Kateri 
Tekakwitha, the maiden lily of the 
Mohawks. 

He was succeeded by Father 
Thomas J. Campbell, who was an 
indefatigable writer and preacher: 
he wrote Pioneer Priests of North 
America and Pioneer Laymen of 
North America, and he can be re- 
corded in THE CATHOLIC WorLD as 
preacher of the eulogy at the funeral 
of its founder, Father Isaac Hecker, 
for whom he had a profound admi- 
ration. He was editor of America 
for four years, from 1910 to 1914, 
and his term was marked by that 
striking attention to foreign condi- 
tions and struggles, particularly in 
Spain and France, for which he was 
noted. There were few attacks on 
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the Church and the Faith at home 
which escaped his attention, either, 
particularly in the intellectual field. 

The Rev. Richard H. Tierney 
joined the Staff in January, 1914, 
and succeeded Father Campbell on 
February 10th following. He had 
been professor of philosophy at the 
Jesuit House of Studies at Wood- 
stock, Md., but had been a constant 
contributor for the past few years. 
His articles on teaching had been 
especially remarked, and were re- 
printed in a volume entitled Teach- 
er and Teaching. 

He was immediately plunged into 
a maelstrom of strife, and America’s 
existence became as exciting as it 
had been tranquil the last year or 
so. First of all came Mexico: the 
Carranza revolution had despoiled 
the Church and sent hundreds of 
bishops, priests, and sisters into 
exile, while many others had been 
ruthlessly murdered. Father Tier- 
ney immediately sensed the respon- 
sibility of the United States Govern- 
ment in this whole sad affair, and 
his public and private duels with 
the American Secretary of State, 
William Jennings Bryan, make in- 
teresting reading now. He toured 
the country making speeches; he 
collected affidavits of the persecu- 
tions; he harbored exiled bishops; 
and he kept the columns of America 
in a ferment of protest, exhorta- 
tions, and resolutions. 

Then came the Great War, and 
with it a different kind of problem. 
The paper had long acquired its 
own influence and immediately be- 
came a center at which were aimed 
all the guns of Allied and German 
propaganda and intrigue. The mias- 
mic atmosphere of those days is 
hard to recapture now but it was 
very real then. When we entered 
the War the air cleared, and the 
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problem of getting out a neutral pa- 
per was gone. 

The third great struggle was the 
Irish fight for independence, and 
America was in the thick of this, 
too. From the first Father Tierney 
declared for complete freedom for 
Ireland, and this further made his 
paper a target for intrigue and at- 
tack. When the Treaty was offered 
to the Irish leaders and accepted, 
the paper followed suit, since Fa- 
ther Tierney’s policy had been from 
the first that the desires of at least 
the majority of the Irish people 
should be respected by Americans. 
Naturally, this stand provoked fur- 
ther controversy, but in the pres- 
ence of a difference of opinion in 
the Irish people themselves it was 
thought that a respectful attitude of 
neutrality was the only one an 
American could take. 

Those years told heavily on Fa- 
ther Tierney, and the after-War 
years were, if anything, worse, for 
he took on himself the task of feed- 
ing thousands of Austrian children 
and supporting many Austrian con- 
vents, in a country which the War 
and the ensuing revolution had 
driven to helplessness. It has been 
one of the glories of the paper that 
nearly a half-million dollars was 
contributed by its readers for this 
glorious cause. 

In 1924 Father Tierney’s health, 
which had been gravely menaced 
for some years, took a turn for the 
worse, and in February, 1925, he 
was forced to lay down his task for 
good. He died three years later, 
after much suffering. 

The present editor took up his 
duties during that February and has 
been in charge ever since. Almost 
immediately after that a sharp 
series of public attacks on revealed 
religion ensued, of which the fa- 
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mous Dayton “monkey trial” was 
but a symptom. Since that time, it 
has been more and more evident 
that the Church is under fire from 
many quarters, though, as Dr. Ful- 
ton Sheen has acutely observed, this 
attack is not intellectual any more, 
but moral. Thus immoral litera- 
ture, plays, motion pictures, pre- 
sent a new picture, while at the 
same time in foreign countries, no- 
tably Russia, Germany, Spain, and 
Mexico, the Church is under attack 
in its visible existence. 
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The paper has, therefore, found 
its rallying point at Vatican City, 
whence Pope Pius XI. has issued 
those three glorious Encyclicals on 
Education, Christian Marriage, and 
the Social Order: the family, the 
child, and society itself have offered 
more than enough for the paper to 
devote its energies to, in the sublime 
vocation of recalling all men and 
indeed all creation to their origin 
and vocation in Christ Jesus. 

Witrrip Parsons, S.J., 
Editor of “America.” 





CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB CONFERENCE 


E Catholic Book Club of New 
York came into existence in 
1928. The Book Club idea had be- 
come popular with large sections of 
our reading public, especially with 
those who wanted to keep up with 
what were considered the most im- 
portant new books. There is a con- 
stant stream of Catholic books com- 
ing from the presses of this coun- 
try and Europe, and it was felt that 
readers could be found in sufficient 
numbers to buy these books through 
the services of a Catholic Book Club 
having a board of discriminating 
editors to select the most significant 
new book of Catholic interest each 
month. The results in the last six 
years have justified the venture. 
To bring to the knowledge of all 
book lovers a graphic picture of the 
wide and varied scope of present- 
day Catholic literature, the Book 
Club arranged an Exhibit and Con- 
ference which was held for three 
days at the Centre Club, 120 Cen- 
tral Park South, in New York, April 
9th, 10th and 11th. One item in the 
Exhibit was a display of the sixty- 


seven books that have been the 
choice of the Book Club since it was 
inaugurated. ‘Then booths were 
given over to the publishers, Cath- 
olic and secular, and most of the 
books of Catholic interest published 
in the last few years were laid out 
for inspection. It must have been 
enlightening to most visitors to see 
how many significant Catholic 
works have been published by non- 
sectarian firms. 

The codperating Catholic publish- 
ers were, The America Press, The 
Catholic Encyclopedia, Liturgical 
Arts, Benziger Brothers, P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons, Sheed & Ward, Inc., all 
of New York; The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, of Milwaukee; Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., of Lon- 
don; and Browne & Nolan, Ltd., of 
Dublin. The other publication 
houses handling books in English 
were, The Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, E. P. Dutton & Company, 
Harper & Brothers, Henry Holt & 
Company, Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany, The Macmillan Company, The 
Viking Press, and The Oxford Uni- 














versity Press, all of New York; and 
J. B. Lippincott & Company, of 
Philadelphia. 

In an adjoining room was a va- 
ried display of foreign books, com- 
prising fiction, philosophy, biogra- 
phy, liturgy and encyclopedic 
works, the French being the largest 
and representing the largest num- 
ber of publishers. This part of the 
Exhibit had been arranged by The 
French Book Club, Inc., which had 
assembled a large number of books 
of Catholic interest, a special sec- 
tion being devoted to books for chil- 
dren. The Permanent Italian Book 
Exhibition loaned a fine collection 
of Italian books. There was a small 
assortment of German books, and 
two groups of books, one by Mrs. 
Edmund Leamy, the other by Miss 
Rosalie Marie Levy. In this room, 
also, was the Francis Thompson col- 
lection of first editions and manu- 
scripts and letters, loaned by Sey- 
mour Adelman. 

There were four sessions of con- 
ferences during the three days of 
the Exhibit. On the opening night 
there was a dinner for the Catholic 
Book Club Editors and the codper- 
ating publishers. That was followed 
by a meeting to which all the mem- 
bers of the Club were invited, and 
addresses were made by some of the 
officers and editors. Mr. Thomas D. 
Kernan, the President of the Club, 
opened the Conference and Mr. S. 
Sterns Cunningham, the Treasurer, 
followed with a management re- 
port. Then the Editorial Secretary, 
the Rev. Francis X. Talbot, S.J., who 
originated the idea of the Book Club 
and who has been most active in 
fostering its success, presented his 
editorial report. Those editors of 


the Club who were in New York had 
been assigned topics which they 
in very brief addresses. 


treated 
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The Right Rev. John L. Belford, 
D.D., discussed “Catholic books of 
to-day versus those of a generation 
ago”; James J. Walsh, M.D., spoke 
on “The influence of the Catholic 
masterpieces upon our present liter- 
ature”; the Rev. James M. Gillis, 
C.S.P., on “Catholic literature and 
the modern mind”; Michael Wil- 
liams, on “Catholic books as an in- 
fluence among non-Catholics,” and 
the Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., dis- 
cussed “Catholic literature and its 
future.” 

The next afternoon was given 
over to a reception for college stu- 
dents and addresses by them; sev- 
eral of the Catholic Colleges in and 
near New York were represented. 
In the evening there was a meeting 
of the Catholic Writers Guild of 
America. The Chaplain of the 
Guild, the Rev. John B. Kelly, 
opened the meeting, and several 
short addresses and a musical pro- 
gram followed; Msgr. John T. Slat- 
tery, D.D., spoke on Dante’s influ- 
ence on Catholic literature, and 
Msgr. Germano Formica, D.D., dis- 
cussed the writings of our present 
Holy Father. 

On the third and closing night of 
the Conference there were papers on 
“The Catholic and the Novel,” by 
George N. Shuster; on “The Catholic 
and the Drama,” by R. Dana Skin- 
ner, and on “The non-Catholic and 
Catholic Letters,” by Seward Col- 
lins, Editor of The American Re- 
view. Then followed an informal 
symposium presided over by the 
Rev. Francis X. Talbot, S.J., on 
“The Catholic Emergence,” in which 
nearly a dozen priests and lay peo- 
ple took part. 

The Conference, both in the dis- 
cussions by the speakers and in the 
books displayed, proved that there 
is a continually developing and im- 
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proving field of Catholic literature, 
books of high merit which at the 
same time conform to the standards 
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of faith, morality and good taste of 
the Catholic Church. 
JOSEPH I. MALLoy, C.S.P. 





ST. PAUL’S GUILD 


T is becoming more and more evi- 
dent that thinking non-Catholic 
Christians, who have the courage to 
face the question, are, in increasing 
numbers, asking themselves if Prot- 
estantism in its various forms, be- 
reft of any definite mind on funda- 
mental points of faith and practice, 
can claim to represent the Church of 
Christ. More and more such men 
and women realize that there can 
be but one Church, that the Church 
cannot be divided, that it must be 
visibly one in order that it may be 
recognized with certainty. 
Moreover, the question is being 
faced squarely by many ministers 
of the Protestant Churches. This is 
indicated, for example, by the re- 
cent item in the daily newspapers 
that six hundred ministers in Ger- 
many were petitioning the Holy Fa- 
ther to receive them into the one 
true Church of Christ. Since the 
reception of John Henry Cardinal 
Newman, less than one hundred 
years ago, about fifteen hundred 
ministers have been received into 
the Catholic Church in England. 
Conversions of this kind are taking 
place in our own country. Year 
after year, ministers from the vari- 
ous Protestant Churches in the 
United States, present themselves at 
rectories throughout the country 
for instruction. 
After the priest has received such 
a one into the Church however, his 
work is not done. His new convert 
needs help in adjusting himself to 





his new surroundings. He no long- 
er has a position; he perhaps has 
no funds. In the great majority of 
cases this is a serious problem for 
the priest and causes him grave 
anxiety, because he finds it almost 
impossible to help the former min- 
ister in a material way. The new 
convert therefore, who, perhaps, 
has never before faced poverty him- 
self, finds that he and his family 
including small children are desti- 
tute. 

It is not difficult to picture the 
Protestant minister of mature years 
and moderately fixed habits with 
wife and children. Perhaps the 
sons are at one of the leading Prot- 
estant schools looking forward to 
entering a university of national 
reputation. The parson is probably 
the leading person in the commu- 
nity; his wife, with an assured so- 
cial position, helps him in his work. 
Possessed of the best house in the 
neighborhood rent free, a good in- 
come and what seems to be a thor- 
oughly secure position, he is, in a 
moment of time by one courageous 
act of faith, deprived of his worldly 
prospects and plunged into a state 
of utter insecurity simply and sole- 
ly because he had come to see that 
his Church was no Church, that he 
was no priest, that there is but one 
Church, the One, Holy, Catholic and 
Apostolic Roman Church. 

Not only are the careers of the 
children cut short, since a univer- 
sity is no longer possible, but their 
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mother begins to feel the effect of 
her husband’s courageous step. 
For, if the minister has to face ridi- 
cule, ostracism, scorn and isolation, 
his wife, who as often happens re- 
mains Protestant at least for a time, 
has to suffer socially, and often 
physically. Her health is impaired 
by reason of the hardships she has 
to endure. She has not even the in- 
ner joy of Catholicism to strengthen 
her and surely merits the deep sym- 
pathy of Catholics. 

The minister, generally middle- 
aged, finds himself out of his ele- 
ment. He has had no business 
training and consequently business 
men with the best will in the world 
to help, may be excused if they look 
elsewhere. Literary and journal- 
istic work naturally suggests itself, 
but apart from the fact that this 
field is overcrowded, not every min- 
ister is gifted in that direction. He 
is a university graduate it is true, 
but the degree does not guarantee 
that he will make a schoolmaster. 
The future is black indeed. 

It is to help such people as these 
that The National Catholic Converts 
League, which has been in existence 
for forty years in New York, was 
reorganized last month under the 
name of St. Paul’s Guild. The 
League, comparatively unknown 
outside of New York, has done 
splendid work in helping the convert 
to adjust himself to his new sur- 
roundings. It supplied the convert 
with further information about the 
Church and its activities; it helped 
the convert to make social contacts 
with other Catholics; and, in nu- 
merous cases, found positions and 
gave financial aid to those who not 
only sacrificed every earthly pros- 
pect but who were nearly destitute. 
In this “post-convert” work, the of- 
ficers and directors of the League, 
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found that it was answering a very 
real and necessary demand by pro- 
viding means of livelihood for con- 
verts especially ex-ministers, who 
lost positions or who were in want, 
due to conversion. They found it 
even necessary to give financial as- 
sistance during the critical period 
of adjustment. This phase of its 
work became so important, that 
the officers, directors and members 
of the League, convinced that their 
organization should broaden out 
rather than remain merely local, 
voted to change its name to St. 
Paul’s Guild thereby placing it un- 
der the patronage of the Apostle 
who had no boundaries to his field 
of action. At the same meeting the 
purposes of the organization were 
rearranged to emphasize the urgent 
need for assisting ex-ministers. 

St. Paul’s Guild has great hopes 
for the future. For the past forty 
years, there has been existing in 
England, the Converts Aid Society, 
founded at the express wish of His 
Holiness Pope Leo XIII., for pur- 
poses similar to those of St. Paul’s 
Guild. Over this period, the Society 
has grown to be one of the most im- 
portant Catholic organizations in 
England. During the past year it 
received, in grants alone, about 
$45,000. Yearly, it is able to take 
care of approximately twelve ex- 
ministers including their families; 
and if any ministers are single and 
wish to study for the priesthood, the 
Converts Aid Society provides them 
with clothing, pocket-money and 
traveling expenses. The last item 
is a large one, for these men gen- 
erally are sent to study at the Beda 
College in Rome. If the English 
Catholic population of one million 
and a half is able to raise $45,000 
yearly, the Guild is confident that 
once its aims are brought before the 
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members of the Church in America, 
sufficient sums will be received to 
take care of the cases brought to its 
attention. As a step towards mak- 
ing known its plans therefore, it has 
just published a booklet entitled, 
St. Paul’s Guild, What It Is and 
What It Does. This pamphlet is be- 
ing distributed free to all who apply 
to the office of the Guild, 108 East 
56th Street, New York City. 

It should be remembered that St. 
Paul’s Guild, although having head- 
quarters only in New York at the 
present moment, desires members 
from all parts of the country. The 
need it will try to answer is not lo- 
cal but national. The cases that 
came to the attention of The Na- 
tional Catholic Converts League 
were from different parts of the 
country. Since St. Paul’s Guild has 
been established, it has received five 
appeals for employment and help 
from ex-ministers; and the appeals 
all come from outside of New York. 
After it has become formally estab- 
lished, it plans to form branches 
throughout the country with local 
membership and local boards who 
will take care of the cases within 
their own territories. It believes 
that once this has been accom- 
plished, greater strides will be made 
by Catholic Action. 

To assist ex-ministers during the 
trying days of post-conversion in a 
pecuniary way, is a very basic phase 
of Catholic Action. A little reason- 
ing will make this clear. Catholic 
Action is the participation of the 
laity in the great work of the clergy 
in bringing Jesus Christ into the in- 
tellectual life of modern times. 
They, too, must carry the Teacher 
of teachers with His world-saving 
Truth into the minds and hearts of 
our age. All this is Catholic Action. 
To bring Christ into the minds and 
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hearts of men means conversion to 
the Catholic Church. If conversion 
is to increase, as it should do at this 
time, when so many men and wom- 
en are looking longingly at the Bark 
of Peter, Catholic Action must reach 
the leaders of those Christian sects 
called Protestant. Catholic Action 
is reaching them; they are interest- 
ed, many believe. But, what faces 
these leaders across the line? No 
means of earning a living; perhaps 
dire poverty for themselves and 
their families. 

Some men and women brave it all 
and cross the line. “I take my hat 
off to these noble men and women,” 
said the late Cardinal Merry Del 
Val. “I am not worthy to blacken 
their boots. Really they are our 
modern martyrs.” But there are 
others, who hesitate because of the 
suffering that will come upon their 
families. They know the true faith, 
but keep it in their hearts so as not 
to disturb the consciences of their 
loved ones. They fear that they 
are risking their salvation, but see 
no other course of action than to re- 
main where they are and provide 
for the little ones whom they have 
been instrumental in bringing into 
the world. 

The reader may be tempted to 
think for a moment that St. Paul’s 
Guild is putting a price on faith, 
that their aims will lead those not 
worthy of help to join the Catholic 
Church. This is not likely, for no 
man would be foolish enough to 
give up a permanent position with a 
good salary, to receive the modest 
help an organization could give. 
Furthermore he is tested by the 
priest who studies him carefully 
during the months of instruction. 
Finally the Guild helps only after 
conversion. 

But the aid given by St. Paul’s 
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Guild will have this effect. Ex-min- 
isters are naturally in touch with 
their former colleagues and congre- 
gations. The word will pass from 
mouth to mouth that the Catholic 
Church cares for those who enter 
its doors and those who are now 
hesitating will have courage to face 
the problems ahead. And with 
every minister who enters the Cath- 
olic Church, numbers of those who 
formerly belonged to his congrega- 
tion enter also. Dr. Orchard in his 
book, From Faith to Faith, relates 
that many of his former congrega- 
tion followed him into the Catholic 
Church. Whole congregations have 
followed their ministers into the 
true fold of Christ. The officers of 
the Guild, for instance, know of a 
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former Baptist minister who is re- 
sponsible either directly or indirect- 
ly for forty-two converts. Is this 
not Catholic Action to support a 
cause that will bear such fruit? The 
St. Paul’s Guild maintains that it is, 
that the results of their plans will 
be far reaching. It calls upon Cath- 
olics therefore, to support its cause; 
a cause dear to the heart of the pres- 
ent Holy Father, who when asked 
to give his blessing to the same 
work in England replied: “No, not 
a special blessing, but I will send a 
‘Privileged Blessing,’ to the officers, 
the clergy, and to the laity who as- 
sist in this work, to this most deli- 
cate and most exquisite charity.” 
Henry P. FisHer, C.S.P., 
Spiritual Director, St. Paul’s Guild. 
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THE ASSOCIATIVE VALUE OF WorDS 


In English literature nine-tenths 
of the writer’s material must con- 
sist of words familiar to us from 
their use outside his work, and out- 
side all literature, familiar from 
their use by ourselves in our life of 
every day. Almost every word in 
our language becomes overlaid and 
incrusted with layers and clusters 
of purely verbal associations—that 
is to say, there are ideas evoked in 
most minds by the use of a particu- 
lar word which would not be evoked 
by the use of its synonym. In our 
reading of classical literature, writ- 
ten as it is in a language not made 
familiar by everyday speech, this 
cannot be: our range of association 
is not so wide, and is very different 
in character. Although, through 
its meaning, a Latin word may 
evoke a cluster of ideas closely or 
exactly similar to those suggested 
by its English equivalent, the ideas 
evoked by hearing the word itself 
(in so far as we can distinguish 
them from the ideas evoked by the 
thought of what it signifies) belong 
not to the world in which we live, 
but to the world of classical antiq- 
uity. A little reflection shows that 
a Greek or Latin word recalls other 
occasions of its use, that these be- 
long to classical literature, and that 
the setting to which it belongs is 
thus peculiar and insulated. 

This quality of classical literature 
all translation, simply because it in- 
volves a change of language, must 
destroy; and most is lost where the 
words in question are most simple. 
Where translation is easiest, it has 


often least hope of being perfectly 
successful. ... 

It is for just this reason that a 
full appreciation of the classics is 
difficult: we cannot know fully the 
associations which different words 
carried for the readers of Greece 
and Rome, and it is only in so far 
as we recapture those associations 
that we can judge the classics as lit- 
erature: this is why it is difficult 
for the school boy, who depends 
upon a dictionary in which each 
word is provided with a bare Eng- 
lish equivalent, to feel the quality 
of the Greek and Roman books that 
he is given to read. Yet we are 
gainers as well as losers: if we have 
lost many relevant and valuable as- 
sociations, we have lost also many 
that must have been irrelevant and 
disturbing, capricious, due to fash- 
ion and to common speech—obsta- 
cles which hinder our appreciation 
of literature written in the tongue 
we speak. 

A more familiar example of the 
associations of words is to be found 
nearer home, in the language of the 
Bible and the Liturgy. To wax old 
is but to grow old, and what comes 
to pass is what happens and no 
more, but such phrases will dye a 
piece of prose with the colour of the 
Old Testament, just as a word fa- 
miliar to us from the prayers and 
devotions of our youth will diffuse 
over the least ecclesiastical of con- 
texts, faint but unmistakable, the 
fragrance of the hassock and the 
SOT « s - 

Verbal association is a_ strong 
weapon in the hands of the poet. 
But it is far from being his strong- 
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est weapon, and meaning and sound 
are not its only rivals. 

All that has been said of the asso- 
ciations borne by words remains 
true in a field where it has more 
scope and more importance — the 
field of ideas. Associations are 
evoked, not merely by hearing a 
particular word, but also by the 
thought of the object which the 
word is used to indicate. And since 
the range of choice between differ- 
ent words is limited, it is chiefly in 
the field of ideas that the writer has 
to exercise his discrimination—his 
sense of what makes one acceptable, 
another not. Almost every idea that 
enters our minds is attended by a 
retinue of associated ideas, of which 
we may be more or less uncon- 
scious; these are determined by the 
dominant idea itself, and by our 
own past experience, and they vary, 
within wide limits, from mind to 
mind. These variegated congrega- 
tions are often spoken of as se- 
quences, and an idea is said to start 
a “train” of associations. It would 
be a better, though it is a vaguer, 
description, to say that each idea 
(as does each word in the case of 
verbal associations) creates an at- 
mosphere. We recognize the idea 
as having a background of its own, 
as belonging to a certain world, a 
certain setting; its effect is to trans- 
port us in mind to that setting. A 
host of other images attend upon it 
and contribute, unrecognized, to its 
immediate effect upon us. At the 
mention, for instance, of a sunset, 
of Death, of a snake, of Cleopatra, 
a change is wrought immediately in 
our minds (whether we recognize it 
or not) which is more than the 
mere identification of a reference. 

Yeats has eloquently described 
the part played in poetry by the as- 
sociations with which meaning may 
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be invested. “There are no lines,” 
he says, “with more melancholy 
beauty than these by Burns: 


‘The white moon is setting behind 
the white wave, 
And Time is setting with me, O!’ 


and these lines are perfectly sym- 
bolical. Take from them the white- 
ness of the moon and of the wave, 
whose relation to the setting of 
Time is too subtle for the intellect, 
and you take from them their 
beauty. But, when all are together, 
moon and wave and whiteness and 
setting Time and the last melan- 
choly cry, they evoke an emotion 
which cannot be evoked by any 
other arrangement of colours and 
sounds and forms.” “All sounds, 
all colours, all forms,” he continues 
a little later, “either because of their 
preordained energies or because of 
long association, evoke indefinable 
and yet precise emotions.” 

To make the fullest use of the 
associative value both of words and 
of what words stand for has been 
the task of writers since literature 
was first attempted. . . . This use of 
language is one of the things that 
distinguishes the art of literature 


from mere writing. 
—From Sense and Poetry, by Joun Sparrow 
(New Haven: Yale University Press). 
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Not To DESTROY BUT TO FULFILL 


Errorts have been made to dis- 
credit the originality of Jesus by 
showing that many of His charac- 
teristic sayings can be paralleled 
elsewhere. For instance, it is said 
that the Golden Rule is found in a 
negative form in Confucius, but in 
a positive in Lao-tsze. There is a 
likeness between the kind of life 
enjoined by Gautama the Buddha 
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and that presented in the moral 
teaching of Jesus. In the Jewish 
fathers there are sayings about for- 
giveness which very closely resem- 
ble what He taught. It is assumed 
that in His teaching about the last 
things He reproduced the apocalyp- 
tic ideas of His own age. Regard- 
ing this argument it may be said 
that it would be very strange if 
Jesus had never said what had been 
said before Him. God had not been 
without witness in other lands and 
former times, speaking not through 
the succession of Hebrew prophets 
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alone “by divers portions and in 
divers manners.” To be saying 
what nobody else has ever thought 
of saying is proof of folly and van- 
ity rather than of wisdom and vir- 
tue. Jesus came, not to startle the 
world with unheard-of novelties, 
but to carry the moral and religious 
development of mankind to a new 
stage, transcending and yet fulfill- 
ing the previous stages, continuous 
with them as well as contrasted to 
them. 


—From A. E. Garvie, Christian Doctrine of 
the Godhead. 
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CONFLICT BETWEEN GROUPS 


“Is Germany civilized?” This 
question has been asked by the 
most conservative and sedate of 
British newspapers. A few years 
ago we were all asking whether 
Russia were civilized. But now we 
are beginning to take Bolshevism 
for granted and even wondering 
whether there may not be some- 
thing in it after all. And those 
whose memories stretch back as far 
as the Fascist Revolution may re- 
member that the same question in 
reference to Italy was not unheard. 
Who to-day would dare ask whether 
Mussolini is civilized? Familiarity 
brings acquiescence and success ap- 
proval. Travellers come back from 
these countries singing their praises; 
soon the tables will be turned on 
us, and we shall be asked, “Is Brit- 
ain civilized?” It has been the 
same with all successful revolu- 
tions. Such twinges of conscience 
as the more conservative and honest 
among us may feel are easily al- 
layed by considerations about the 
inevitability of evolution and even 
perhaps by that old-timer “Prog- 
ress.” It is not easy to escape the 
criterion of utilitarianism in polit- 
ical philosophy. 

To do so we may even be forced 
back to the question: “Are any mod- 
ern states civilized?” And _ this, 
though it sounds like the ranting 
of a tub-thumper, is a really serious 
question. It is not at all the same 
question as: “Are modern men civi- 
lized?” That is a ridiculous ques- 
tion, for if some at least of them 


were not, there would be no one left 
to judge. 

Political philosophers have al- 
ways sought to compare their con- 
temporaries with Utopians to be 
found either in the golden past or in 
some future triumph of Progress. 
But such Utopias are no more than 
pictures of a society composed of 
men like their own ideal selves. 
We are now being told that Rous- 
seau’s hypothetical state of nature 
as described in the Discourse on 
Inequality is verified by the facts, 
and that Hobbes was completely 
wrong. Professor G. Elliot-Smith, 
for example, is reported to have 
said that primitive man was eth- 
ically exemplary, peaceful, honest, 
truthful, and well disposed to his 
fellow-men, that “civilization put an 
end to this Arcadian perfection, not 
merely by giving a spurious value 
to things to inspire envy and to 
squabble over, but also by develop- 
ing causes of dispute and inventing 
the weapons to pursue such con- 
flicts as they provoked.” Perhaps 
this is true, but it is really beside 
the point, for, in the broad sense 
and on the whole, modern man as 
man is also “ethically exemplary, 
peaceful, honest, truthful, and well 
disposed to his fellow-men.” If you 
meet a fellow-countryman in the 
street you do not expect him to as- 
sault you, to steal from you, to tell 
you lies or to hate you. Nor do you 
expect this if you meet a German or 
a Russian. You do not even expect 
him to be resisting the temptation 
to do these things any more than 
you yourself find civilized peaceful 
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intercourse particularly difficult to 
practise. If he does do these things 
you place him in the criminal class 
and call the police. 

It is not with him acting person- 
ally as an individual that the trou- 
ble lies. A few men are capable of 
great good and great evil, but the 
majority are capable of neither. It 
is with man acting impersonally as 
a pawn in some wider scheme that 
the difficulty begins. As such he al- 
ways acts partially, and partially 
means half-blindly. We talk about 
societies and states as though they 
were organisms with head and 
senses. But they are not. Only in- 
dividuals have head and senses and 
moral perceptions. Yet society 
must necessarily involve the sub- 
mission of the seeing individual to 
the unseeing unions of individuals. 
These are guided by men appointed 
for the purpose. Such men are like 
trustees with the job of safeguard- 
ing the specialized purpose of the 
union, a purpose conflicting with 
the purpose of other unions. Of all 
classes of men trustees are the hard- 
est simply because they are acting 
for an entrusted interest which is 
not their own. Imagine society as 
a mingling of trusts defended by 
trustees and we shall not be sur- 
prised to find that a world of kind- 
ly and honest men becomes a battle- 
field and a chaos. 

This has always been so, but cer- 
tain new factors have made things 
worse to-day. We are not the vic- 
tims of weakened intelligences or 
weakened moral perceptions — if 
anything both are stronger than 
ever to-day—but of the mechanical 
improvements which have made the 
better and wider organization of 
groups in society possible. The 
wider the organization, the narrow- 
er its effective purpose and greater 
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the clash between different organi- 
zations with their different pur- 
poses, and the more pressure re- 
quired to force individuals into the 
service of the organization. Take 
the German Revolution. Such ra- 
pidity and completeness would 
never have been possible in any age 
but ours. But that rapidity and 
completeness have involved the sub- 
mission of a large number of men 
to one purpose, which, even as na- 
tionalism, is unbelievably narrow 
and hostile to others. As Dr. Sie- 
burg in his book Germany: My 
Country has written: “There are to 
be no more private Germans .. . 
there are to be no more human be- 
ings in Germany, but only Ger- 
mans.” The same has happened in 
Italy, while in Russia nationalism 
has allied itself with a different 
kind of grouping and purpose, the 
unifying of the “proletariat” class. 
Even the United States has found 
itself forced to “socialize” public 
life according to the demands of a 
leader. All the instincts that have 
gone to strengthen these groups 
have been in man since the begin- 
ning, and in their place they are 
good, but modern technique has 
driven them so far away from their 
source that they become a menace 
to civilization itself. 

We are often puzzled by the ap- 
parent paradox that the more social 
life is “rationalized” the more self- 
destructive it appears to become, 
and we hang our heads lamenting 
the folly of our generation. Yet it 
is evident that this rationalization 
simply means greater power to ac- 
complish purpose but involves the 
widening of the gap between indi- 
vidual purposes and the specialized 
purposes of potentially hostile 
groups. It is not man who is being 
foolish or immoral; it is society that 
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must inevitably be blind, since it 
has no head or senses. So long as 
life was localized and groups re- 
mained small a less bitter conflict 
worked itself out on a small scale. 
The conflict between groups has 
now become simpler but more de- 
fined and far more dangerous to 
civilization, though not necessarily 
to individuals, who were just as un- 
comfortably situated in “the good 
old times.” 

It looks as though civilization 
would make shipwreck on the eve 
of reaching the stage when unified 
world organization is possible, for, 
so it is argued, if it is possible to 
organize large groups for special 
purposes, why can we not organize 
one world-comprehensive group 
which will leave no other groups 
over with which to clash? It may 
be possible, but we ought to realize 
what it will involve. Such a group 
would not in the least resemble an 
organism. It would not be like a 
super-man or a demigod, names 
which indicate a natural harmony 
of many functions. Rather it would 
be like a machine in which many 
parts are directed to one purpose. 
It would be a world totalitarian 
state, and subject to all the narrow- 
ness, one-sidedness, slavery of the 
totalitarian state. It would be the 
state furthest removed from man 
himself, and therefore most inim- 
ical to his liberty and rights. Of all 
forms of social organization it 
would be the blindest, since head, 
senses, and moral perceptions could 
not even by the broadest analogy 
be attributed to it.... 

There is no space to enlarge on 
this. We may be content with the 
application of one test. All the pro- 
posals for world peace, disarma- 
ment, international pacts that have 
been made since the war have been 
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in large part failures. Why? There 
is one simple reason. No modern 
state is prepared to give up its 
sovereignty, that is, its independ- 
ence. It is surely plain that any 
kind of radical international organ- 
ization is as impossible among 
states as it would be among individ- 
uals if states are not prepared to 
submit on the most vital matters to 
some common sovereignty. It is 
not the kind of thing that can be 
done by halves, for the real points 
of dispute are precisely the points 
which affect sovereignty most close- 
ly: the right to defend oneself, the 
right to protect one’s own trade in- 
terests and so on.... 

International organization was 
originally a liberal notion founded 
on the belief that reason alone 
could guide the human race. The 
great post-war revolutions have at 
least shown us that the successful 
organization of large groups is only 
possible if it is based on the most 
illiberal principle, the principle that 
the individual has to sacrifice him- 
self body and soul, head, senses, and 
sentiments, to the group which is in 
fact nothing more than the arbi- 
trary rule of another man or set 
of men who consider themselves 
trustees of their fellows for the fur- 
therance of a narrow purpose. It 
must be so, for it is in the individ- 
ual alone in his personal relations 
with the society grouped around 
him that we find the natural har- 
mony of different functions from 
which all our most precious values 
are derived. The further we re- 
move ourselves from the individual, 
the further we remove ourselves 
from these values. There is a great 
deal to be said for Rousseau’s view 
that civilization is only possible in 
small groups. 

—The Dublin Review, April, 1934, 
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CHANGES IN AMERICAN HIERARCHY 


LaTE in March news was received 
of the appointment of a new bishop, 
a new vicar apostolic, and of the 
promotion of two auxiliaries to new 
duties. Since last fall the See of 
Des Moines, Iowa, has been vacant, 
and the Right Rev. Msgr. Gerald T. 
Bergan, Vicar General of the Dio- 
cese of Peoria, Ill., has been ap- 
pointed its Bishop. The Bishop- 
elect was born in Peoria and re- 
ceived his education in his native 
State and at the North American 
College in Rome, where he was or- 
dained in 1915. Since that date he 
has held important positions in his 
diocese: chancellor, and rector of 
the cathedral, and vicar general. 

The death of Bishop Chartrand 
last year left vacant the See of In- 
dianapolis, Ind. The Most Rev. Jo- 
seph E. Ritter was consecrated Aux- 
iliary to Bishop Chartrand last 
March. Now he has been named 
the Ordinary of the Diocese. In- 
dianapolis is the Bishop’s native 
city; he was born there in 1891, and 
since his ordination in 1917, has 
spent all his priestly life there. Pre- 
vious to his elevation to the episco- 
pate he was rector of the cathedral 
and vicar general. 

The Most Rev. Maurice F. Mc- 
Auliffe had been Auxiliary to the 
Bishop of Hartford, Conn., the Most 
Rev. John J. Nilan, since 1926. The 
advanced age and the serious illness 
of the Ordinary led to the appoint- 
ment in March of Bishop McAuliffe 
as Coadjutor with the faculties of 
Apostolic Administrator. On April 
13th, Bishop Nilan died at St. Fran- 
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cis Hospital, Hartford, where he had 
been a patient for several weeks. 
He was 78 years of age and he had 
been Bishop of the Connecticut dio- 
cese since 1910, the seventh bishop 
to fill that See. During his admin- 
istration the population of the dio- 
cese grew enormously. Bishop 
Nilan was born in Newburyport, 
Mass., in 1855. He made his theo- 
logical studies at the old St. Joseph’s 
Seminary at Troy, N. Y., and was 
ordained on December 21, 1878. 
His priestly life was spent at Fram- 
ingham, Abington and Amesbury, 
all in Massachusetts, until his ap- 
pointment to the bishopric of Hart- 
ford. May his soul rest in peace! 

Bishop McAuliffe, who now suc- 
ceeds as Ordinary of the diocese, is 
a native of Hartford, where he was 
born in 1875. He made his theolog- 
ical studies at Mount St. Mary’s, 
Emmitsburg, Md., and then at St. 
Sulpice near Paris, and at St. Willi- 
brord’s Seminary, Eichstatt, Ger- 
many. In the latter place he was 
ordained in 1900, and returned to 
Hartford to teach in St. Thomas’s 
Seminary, of which he later became 
president. The Bishop is an accom- 
plished linguist and is looked upon 
as the foremost scholar among the 
clergy of the diocese. 

Finally, in this list of appoint- 
ments, a Spanish priest, a member 
of the Claretian Missionaries, long 
resident in this country, has been 
designated Vicar Apostolic of Darien 
in the Panama Canal Zone. He is 
the Very Rev. Joseph M. Preciado, 
C.M.F., rector of the Cathedral of 
San Antonio, Texas, since 1929. 
Born in Spain, Father Preciado was 

















ordained there in 1913 and sent to 
Mexico the following year. Since 
the expulsion of the religious from 
that country he has labored in Cali- 
fornia and Texas. 
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DEATH CALLS DISTINGUISHED 
EvuROPEAN CHURCHMEN 


His EMINENCE, FRANCIS CARDINAL 
Enrce, S.J., Archivist of the Li- 
brary of the Holy Roman Church 
since 1929, died in Rome on the 
last day of March, at the advanced 
age of eighty-eight. The Cardinal 
was a native of Bavaria but he had 
been in Rome since 1880. Having 
entered the Society of Jesus, and 
having consecrated his talents to 
historic and bibliographical studies, 
he was sent to the Vatican Library 
in that year to specialize in those 
fields. Pope Leo XIII. intrusted to 
him the work of reorganizing the li- 
brary. One of the most important 
works performed by the future Car- 
dinal was the establishing of a 
laboratory for the restoration of an- 
cient codices and manuscripts for 
the use of the Vatican and other 
great libraries. Father Ehrle be- 
came Prefect of the Library in 1896 
and was succeeded in this position 
by the present Pope, then Msgr. 
Achille Ratti, in 1914. Pope Pius 
XI. in his first Consistory in 1922 
created the distinguished Jesuit 
scholar a Cardinal Deacon. 

England lost two eminent priests, 
members of Religious Orders, the 
Rev. Bede Jarrett, O.P., Provincial 
of the Dominicans in England, Edi- 
tor of Blackfriars, and a preacher 
and lecturer of international fame; 
and the Right Rev. Edward Cuth- 
bert Butler, O.S.B., Titular Abbot of 
St. Albans and a writer of scholar- 
ly attainments. Father Jarrett died 
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on March 17th, and Dom Butler on 
April 2d. Dom Butler was born in 
Dublin in 1858 and was educated at 
Downside Abbey. He entered the 
Benedictine Order and was ordained 
in 1884. He taught for many years 
till he became Abbot of Downside 
in 1906, a position which he re- 
tained till 1922; during a portion of 
that period he was Abbot-President 
of the English Benedictine Congre- 
gation. Dom Butler contributed 
articles to The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, and to many scholarly peri- 
odicals. His principal books are 
Benedictine Monachism, Western 
Mysticism, Life and Times of Bish- 
op Ullathorne, Religions of Author- 
ity and the Religion of the Spirit, 
The Vatican Council, and Ways of 
Christian Life. 

The Rev. Bede Jarrett was more 
widely known in this country than 
his distinguished Benedictine con- 
temporary, for during five seasons 
Father Jarrett preached and lec- 
tured in New York and other cities. 
He was born in 1881, the son of a 
colonel in the English army, and 
baptized Cyril. After studying at 
Stonyhurst he joined the Domini- 
cans and at his profession took the 
name Bede. He was ordained in 
1904. He held degrees from Oxford 
and Louvain. Quickly he became 
noted for his fervor and for his 
power as a preacher. He became 
English Provincial at the age of 
thirty-five and held that office for 
sixteen years. Father Jarrett 
founded the Dominican review, 
Blackfriars, and when he resigned 
the Provincialship two years ago he 
took over the editing of this maga- 
zine. He was also responsible for 
the establishment of the Friars at 
Oxford, in spite of great difficulties. 
Father Jarrett found time in his 
busy life to write several books; 
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among them are Medieval Socialism, 
St. Antonino and Medieval Econom- 
ics, Meditations for Layfolk, Life of 
St. Dominic, Living Temples, The 
Religious Life, The English Domin- 
icans, Social Theories of the Middle 
Ages, The Space of Life Between, 
The House of Gold, and a book of 
conferences of a Lenten retreat pub- 
lished just before the author’s last 
illness, called, appropriately enough, 
No Abiding City. 

May the souls of these priests 
and Religious who labored so suc- 
cessfully for the glory of God, now 
rest in peace! 


<- 
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NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS 
RECEIVED BY POPE 


On April 9th, according to a re- 
port received from Rome, Pope 
Pius XI. set a precedent by giving 
audience in a body to some eighty 
Roman correspondents of foreign 
newspapers. The newspaper men 
apparently had been invited to the 
audience so that the Holy Father 
could thank them for the publicity 
given to the Holy Year by the press. 

The New York Times, which re- 
ported the event, said that His Holi- 
ness “seemed obviously pleased to 
receive his visitors and made little 
gestures of salutation with both 
hands while his eyes beamed with a 
kindly smile behind the thick lenses 
of his spectacles. He gave his hand 
to each journalist in turn to kiss, 
uttering a few well-chosen words. 
Then he seated himself on a throne 
at one end of the hall and delivered 
a short address in French. Ad- 
dressing his hearers as “dear gen- 
tlemen and dear sons,’ he declared 
it was a particular joy for him to 
make the personal acquaintance of 
the foreign press representatives 
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and greet them in the house of a 
common Father. In the first place 
he felt it to be his duty to thank 
them and was pleased to be able to 
do so in person and by word of 
mouth. The great response which 
the Holy Year had had in all coun- 
tries of the world was undoubtedly 
due to a large extent to their efforts, 
and he was therefore partly indebt- 
ed to them for the great consolation 
the Holy Year had been to him. In 
exchange, he said, he could offer 
them nothing but his blessing, 
which he imparted with all his 
heart.” 


in 
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EXTENSION OF HoLy YEAR TO THE 
WorRLD 


THe Holy Year of Jubilee com- 
memorating the nineteen hundredth 
anniversary of our Redemption 
closed on April 2d. The Holy Doors 
of the four great Basilicas were sol- 
emnly sealed, the Pope himself of- 
ficiating in the ceremony at the Vat- 
ican Basilica. Almost immediately 
after, His Holiness issued a Bull, 
Quod Superiore Anno, extending the 
Holy Year to the whole world, from 
April 8, 1934, to April 28, 1935. 
During the year just ended provi- 
sion had been made for those who 
could not possibly go to Rome for 
the Jubilee, so that they could gain 
the indulgences by fulfilling certain 
conditions in the churches of their 
own cities. During the coming year 
everyone may participate in the 
benefits of the Jubilee in his own 
diocese. 

According to the summary sup- 
plied by the N. C. W. C. News Serv- 
ice, the Supreme Pontiff, in the first 
part of the Bull, rejoices in the con- 
soling fact that such huge crowds 
from all classes and conditions of 
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society, and from so many different 
countries, had come to the Eternal 
City for the Jubilee. The Holy Fa- 
ther then announces the extension 
of the Holy Year from the Octave of 
Easter this year to the Octave of 
Easter next year, and he exhorts the 
bishops to prepare their people to 
profit by the extraordinary benefits 
by arranging retreats and missions. 
Praying for the intentions of the 
Pope, as always, is a condition for 
gaining the plenary indulgence of 
the Jubilee; in this Bull the Holy 
Father has listed his intentions: the 
freedom of the Church in all coun- 
tries, and peace, harmony and true 
welfare of all peoples; then are add- 
ed these intentions: ever increasing 
development of the missions among 
infidels, the return of dissenting 
Christians to the unity of Christ’s 
fold, and, finally, pious and solemn 
expiation and reparation for of- 
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fenses given the Divine Majesty by 
militant atheists and Godless asso- 
ciations attempting to tear the su- 
preme consolation of religion from 
men’s hearts and to deprive them of 
the benefits of true civilization, 
which is precisely Christian civiliza- 
tion. In this latter connection, 
Pope Pius announces that a day will 
be fixed during the year when sol- 
emn expiatory services will be held 
in St. Peter’s in which he will par- 
ticipate. 

The last part of the Bull describes 
the conditions under which the Ju- 
bilee indulgences may be gained. 
The bishops will designate the 
churches to be visited for their own 
dioceses. Special conditions are 
prescribed for Oriental churches, 
for mission places, for sailors and 
other special classes, so that it is 
made possible for everyone to par- 
ticipate in this extended Holy Year. 











It is with pardonable pride that 
we present, from the bosom of the 
family so to speak, so authoritative 
an opinion of “Sir Edward Elgar” 
and his work as Rev. WILLIAM J. 
Finn’s. In the course of his article, 
Father Finn asks a thought-provok- 
ing question for which we wonder 
will any of our readers have an an- 
swer. An indefatigable worker, be- 
sides his regular work with the 
Paulist Choristers and on the Cath- 
olic Hour, Father Finn continues to 
give lectures all over the country, 
working betimes on the book which 
is to embody his theories of choral 
training and interpretation. He is 
at present preparing two practical 
courses in the Art of the Choral 
Conductor to be given, the one in 
New York from July 2d-14th; the 
other in Los Angeles, July 17th-31st. 


As one story succeeds another, 
StsTER Mary CATHARINE (“Come-to- 
Realize”) takes her place as one of 
our best liked writers in the difficult 
field of the short story. Instructor 
in the English Department of the 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent 
Station, N. J., we trust that she will 
impart something of her talent to 
her students, for the dearth of skill 
in this line is a problem to the mak- 
ers of magazines. 


AFTER reading WILLIAM THOMAS 
Watsn’s “New York from the Em- 
pire State” we came to the conclu- 
sion that even skyscrapers have 
their wsthetic uses,—given of 
course, the poet. Dr. Walsh, at 


present Associate Professor of Eng- 
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lish at the College of the Sacred 
Heart, Manhattanville, hopes soon 
to publish a volume of his collected 
verse as well as his first novel. He 
represented the College at the recent 
meeting of the Association for Inter- 
national Peace in Washington. 


WE are fortunate to have gotten 
MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL’s “Eng- 
lish” when we did, as he has been 
under doctor’s orders to abstain 
from all study and writing for a 
time. He considers this article “tlit- 
tle more than a rather informal and 
desultory causerie,” but we think 
our readers will agree with us that 
it is one which only a scholar could 
have written. We look forward to 
further work from Mr. Carmichael’s 
pen after his enforced rest. 


Our first newcomer this month, 
Count MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 
(“Lafayette and the Church”), al- 
ready occupies a distinguished place 
in contemporary letters. Half Eng- 
lish and half French, he was edu- 
cated at Stonyhurst College and at 
Oxford where he won First Class 
Honours in Politics, Philosophy and 
Economics. At present Assistant 
Editor of the Dublin Review and a 
member of the staff of the Catholic 
Herald and its associated newspa- 
pers, the Count has been lecturer in 
Philosophy in this country at the 
University of Minnesota. He is the 
author of The Drift of Democracy, 
Catholicism and the Modern Mind 
and Lafayette, A Revolutionary 
Gentleman, the last named just pub- 
lished in this country. 
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OnE of our established Southern 
poets, Mary Sinton (Mrs. JOHN 
Davip) Leitcn (“Not by Human 
Hand”), was among the contribu- 
tors to the first number of Spirit, 
the magazine of The Catholic Poetry 
Society of America published in 
March. 


WE refer our readers to our 
March issue containing Victor E. 
Cappa’s first contribution to our 
pages, for interesting details con- 
cerning him and his work. He 
writes this month “An Appraisal of 
the New American.” 


HITHERTO we have known Rev. 
JoHN W. Lyncu (“Parnassus to 
Calvary”) only as a poet, one who 
gave us among other things, the 
unforgettable “Cardinal Mercier’s 
Hands.” In his prose he remains 
still the poet. Father Lynch is As- 
sistant in St. Patrick’s Parish, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


MARGARET McManus (Mrs. JoHN 
BELL) Hoop (“Behind the Scenes on 
the Oriental Stage”) writes out of 
her personal experience of the Ori- 
ent. A new contributor, she was 
born and brought up in Boston, but 
now lives on the Matagorda Planta- 
tion in Jonestown, Miss., whence she 
has to travel thirteen miles to the 
nearest Catholic Church at Clark- 
dale. A zealous worker among the 
Negroes, Mrs. Hood is also Presi- 


dent of the Coahoma County Feder- 
ation of Men’s and Women’s Clubs 
and Vice-President of the Missis- 
sippi League of Women Voters, and 
a writer on political topics for sev- 
eral Southern newspapers. 


DurinG her years of residence in 
Michigan, FLORENCE STANDISH (Mrs. 
Davip D.) CLARKE (“The End of the 
Row”) came into constant contact 
with the “Michigan Hollanders” of 
whom she writes. An interesting 
people, they have preserved all their 
racial characteristics through three 
generations in this country. Mrs. 
Clarke now makes her home in 
Kansas City; she has been an oc- 
casional contributor for several 
years. 


HESTER SIGERSON PIATT will be re- 
membered for her delightful remi- 
niscences of her friend “Katharine 
Tynan Hinkson.” She now writes 
as engagingly of another member of 
the same literary coterie, her gifted 
sister “Dora Sigerson Shorter.” Mrs. 
Piatt’s work appears in many Irish, 
English and American periodicals. 


From Egypt, Pierre CrasitTés 
sends us “The Bust of Queen Nefer- 
tete” sure of its appeal to our women 
readers. From the vantage point of 
his seat on the Mixed Tribunals in 
Cairo as well as from his European 
travels, Judge Crabités gleans much 
material for his facile pen. 














God and the Astronomers. 


and Tomorrow. By George Seldes.—I Went to Pit College. 
-——Now I See. By Arnold Lunn.—Cavalier. 
By Ralph Roeder.—The Life and Friendships of Dean 


Man of the Renaissance. 


Swift. By Stephen Gwynn.—The Great Offensive. 
By Ingri and Edgar d’Aulaire.—Collected Prose of Elinor Wylie. 


Lord’s Prayer. 


Mew Books 


By W. R. Inge.—The Vatican: Yesterday, Today 


By Lauren Gilfillan. 
Edited by Margaret Blundell.—The 


By Maurice Hindus.—The 


—Catholic Mission History. By Rev. Joseph Schmidlin, D.D.—Shorter Notices.— 


Pamphlet Publications. 


God and the Astronomers. By W. R. 
Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$4.00. 

Astronomers are dealt with in 
this book but only briefly; on the 
whole it is a “philosophical digest” 
of the opinions of philosophers past 
and present and of scientists in gen- 
eral, about such difficult subjects 
as “Matter—its essence, origin, 
possibilities,” “Space,” “Time,” 
“God as creator,” “God’s interven- 
tion in human affairs,” “The Soul— 
its essence and destiny,” “The Sur- 
vival” and others of similar import. 
A hard book to read, not exactly on 
account of its subject-matter but 
because most philosophers seem to 
think that there is dignity in obscu- 
rity, as in doctors’ prescriptions. 
The Dean himself with all his enor- 
mous learning and his familiarity 
with the philosophers’ dialect hum- 
bly acknowledge at times, after a 
quotation: “I do not understand 
what this means”; this writer feels 
the same way about some original 
statements by the Dean himself. 
He appears to be out to defend the 
“Great Christian Tradition,” the 
“philosophia perennis” and coura- 
geously (for an Anglican) states: 
“I have found an _ unexpected 
amount of help from the new 





Thomist school, most of whom (sic) 
are Jesuits. The lucidity and pre- 
cision of their arguments are very 
refreshing.” But in fact there are 
many things vital to traditional 
Catholic Christianity which are re- 
pudiated by the Dean or so vaguely 
stated that heresy is quite trans- 
parent. 

The astronomers, as philosophers, 
are disposed of quickly and decisive- 
ly enough: and that includes Jeans 
and Eddington who seem to lead a 
spiritual and Godward tendency in 
Science but whose “spirit” and 
whose “God” are shown to be un- 
satisfactory to reason and a fortiori 
to Christian thought. To the Dean’s 
credit—among many other things— 
I may mention his reassertion of 
the substantial distinction between 
spirit and matter. Christian Scien- 
tists have rejoiced, of late, because 
Science has been spiritualizing or 
annihilating matter. “But, even if 
radiation should be the ultimate of 
matter, radiation is not ‘nothing,’ ” 
and “the step from radiation to a 
purely mental concept is_illegiti- 
mate.” 

The Dean emphasizes the Second 
Law of Thermodynamics, or Law 
of entropy (meaning, in simple 
language, that there is a loss of 
useful energy in every mechanical 
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process) which postulates a wind- 
ing up (creation) of the Universe 
in Time, and its inevitable cessa- 
tion in Time. Efforts to find some 
agency for a “re-building” of the 
universe have been so far nugatory. 
Consequently all theories of con- 
tinuous evolution or “progress” for 
the cosmos or for humanity are 
false: the only climax is the Day of 
Doom. A defeatist conception in- 
deed for any but the Christian phi- 
losophy. The only lasting, or ever- 
lasting, things in a crumbling cos- 
mos are according to the Dean “the 
eternal Values of Truth, Beauty 
and Goodness.” “Our ideals, the 
awakening of the ultimate Values 
within us, are the creative forces 
which enable the soul to grow to its 
full stature. They are... a revela- 
tion of the nature of God.” To res- 
cue humanity from despair, the 
Dean therefore propounds this 
somewhat Platonic “philosophy of 
Values.” However, since he fails to 
make clear whether the soul sur- 
vives or not, and in what way is to 
be understood its final “union with 
God,” the pursuit of such eternal 
Values cannot have any general 
cogency, nor offer any solution of 
the cosmic problem. A. R. B. 


The Vatican: Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow. By George Seldes. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $3.75. 
This ambitious, ever interesting 

but not always accurate book under- 

takes to tell the story of the Vatican, 
and indeed the history of the whole 

Church in outline. Here and there, 

as the spirit moves him, the author 

makes an excursion into particular 
periods and places, giving detailed 
and fascinating accounts of Papal 
conclaves, the Index Librorum, fa- 
mous divorces of recent times, the 
story of Americanism, and the like. 


More than ordinary courage was re- 
quired to conceive and carry out so 
grandiose a plan; and it is only fair 
to say that Catholics have little 
cause for protest in the spirit with 
which Mr. Seldes tells his tale. His 
wide reading, the sincerity of his at- 
tempt to present the facts, the depth 
of his appreciation of the Catholic 
Church as a magnificent and endur- 
ing historic reality are constantly in 
evidence. 

Naturally into a book of four hun- 
dred pages, he could not compress 
even a summary of the material he 
has gathered together; and so he 
has had to pick and choose in the 
selection of topics. This interferes 
with the symmetry of his work,— 
although not with its quality of life 
and swift motion. A good many 
times we are left to guess his sources 
and quite frequently we come upon 
traces of hasty work and of super- 
ficial acquaintance with his topic. 
But, looking upon these chapters as 
popular writing rather than as sci- 
entific history, we find them vastly 
entertaining; and, on the whole, 
they serve fairly well to convey at 
least an outline of what the Vatican 
has stood for and will continue to 


stand for, in this world of ours. 
J. Mcs. 


I Went to Pit College. By Lauren 
Gilfillan. New York: The Viking 
Press. $2.50. 

Fascinating as the most exciting 
fiction is this document of suffering. 
The author, a twenty-four-year-old 
girl with her college laurels still 
verdant on her brow, driven by the 
current joblessness and desperation, 
ventured forth to a Pennsylvania 
mining town, and there, with in- 
credible courage, literally made her- 
self one of the starving and dirty 
population. She writes of condi- 
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tions as she saw them, simply, clear- 
ly and with striking impartiality. 
The result is a book difficult to lay 
aside. Conditions among the min- 
ers’ families, as she describes them, 
are startling; they are strange and 
horrible, but most of all they are a 
reminder to us that these people are 
our brothers and need our help. 
Only those unfamiliar with the 
very poor everywhere will be aston- 
ished at the simple kindliness, the 
hospitality and generosity which 
Miss Gilfillan found in Avalonia. 
And like other poor, elsewhere, these 
folk laughed a lot, for, as one of 
them said: “Thar ain’t nothin’ else 
to do.” Little wonder that in their 
sordid misery the emaciated, wiz- 
ened children of this drab existence 
turn eager faces to the Young Com- 
munist Leaguers who provide a 
meager “relief” food, soap and cast- 
off clothes, and who above all teach 
them to sing; little care they that 
the songs are in praise of the Soviet 
Union and the Scarlet Banner. 
What good news it would be to hear 
that some group of Catholic mission- 
ers were bringing Faith, Hope and 
Charity to these people who, accord- 
ing to Miss Gilfillan, live hardly as 
well as the animals. C. A. 


Now I See. By Arnold Lunn. New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $2.50. 
The first part of this original and 

highly good-natured book gives us 

a glimpse of the personality of the 

author. At Oxford he was 

“ploughed” (as we should say 

“flunked”’) for his A.B.; he has won 

distinction in the field of Alpine 

climbing and of skiing; a fall in the 

Welsh mountains left him lame for 

life; and he “can imagine no better 

training for the Church than to 
spend a year [as he did] arguing 

the case against Catholicism with a 
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Catholic [Father Knox] and a sec- 
ond year defending the Catholic po- 


sition against an agnostic” (Mr. 
Joad). 
Off-hand, matter-of-fact, keen, 


honest and always easy to under- 
stand, he possesses the virtues, with- 
out the defects, of what is called the 
journalistic style. He believes in 
the sportsmanship of hard-hitting, 
whether discussing writers or com- 
menting on the motives which keep 
people out of the Church. Mr. Wells 
reminds him of the little girl who 
when reproved for drawing a pic- 
ture of God “because nobody knows 
what God looks like,” replied, as she 
kept on drawing, “They'll know 
now.” Mr. Wells illustrates the 
growing tendency of non-Catholics 
to lay down conditions to which God 
must conform,—an _ exaggerated 
subjectivism which the author finds 
to be one of the most formidable 
obstacles to faith. 

Two points are dwelt upon insist- 
ently throughout the book; first, 
that generally those outside the 
Church have no idea of the logical 
strength of the arguments which 
support Catholicism; and secondly, 
that, despite national distrust of 
logic (based largely on the fact that 
logic leads to Rome), the average 
English non-Catholic will in the 
long run be influenced most by solid 
proof and clear reasoning rather 
than by emotion. 

In accord with this view, Mr. 
Lunn develops in popular and read- 
able fashion the classical evidence 
for the existence of God, the Divin- 
ity of Christ and the authority of 
the Church. He shows himself a 
valuable addition to the band of 
convert apologists who are doing so 
much to win esteem for the Church 
in England; and his book will be 
immensely and permanently useful 
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both to inquirers and to those who 
have to provide for discriminating 
readers. It may be worth noting 
that among the authors Mr. Lunn 
found helpful he includes William 
James, John Ruskin, Professor Sal- 
mon, Chesterton, Belloc, Martindale, 
and Dawson. J. McS. 


Cavalier. Letters of William Blun- 
dell to His Friends. 1620-1698. 
Edited by Margaret Blundell. 
New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $4.50. 

Margaret Blundell has edited with 
consummate skill the entertaining 
letters of William Blundell, the 
seventeenth-century representative 
in that long and glorious line of 
squires of Crosby Hall, who through 
thick and thin have fought the good 
fight and kept the faith. For the 
most part she lets these letters tell 
their own story, adding only brief 
comments to make certain obscure 
references clear to the twentieth- 
century reader. 

They paint quaintly and vividly 
the portrait of a sturdy recusant, 
“possessed of a sense of humor, a 
peppery temper, and an inexhaust- 
ible curiosity about men and 
things.” Blundell was a patriot 
ever loyal to the throne, although 
his loyalty won him imprisonment 
under Cromwell, and a trial for con- 
spiracy under William III. Cath- 
olic in every fiber of his being, he 
accepted cheerfully the heavy price 
the penal laws demanded. He lost 
a great part of his estate in fines and 
double taxes; he was forced to flee 
the country to Wales and the Isle 
of Man; he spent many a month in 
prison, freed only through the kind- 
ness of his Protestant friends who 
happened to be magistrates. Two 
of these helped him to buy back his 
estates, which had been sequestered 


under the Commonwealth. But 
withal his home life was most 
happy. He describes his wife as 
“the Ark who hath saved our little 
cockboat at Crosby from sinking 
in many a storm”; and his sister 
Frances as “the strongest spoke in 
the wheel of our fortune.” Of his 
fourteen children, his sons Nicholas 
and Thomas became Jesuits, an- 
other, William, suffered like his fa- 
ther for the faith, and his five 
daughters became Poor Clares at 
Rouen and Gravelines. His last 
words tell of the dispositions in 
which he hoped to be overtaken by 
death: “May I offer myself up to 
suffer more and longer torments, if 
it be God’s pleasure that I should 
do so; and may grace be allowed me 
to bear them.” B. L. C. 


The Man of the Renaissance. Four 
Lawgivers: Savonarola, Machia- 
velli, Castiglione, Aretino. By 
Ralph Roeder. New York: The 
Viking Press. $3.50. 

From these four very diverse 
characters, Mr. Roeder endeavors to 
make a composite picture of the 
Renaissance man who tried to mas- 
ter life by spirit, intelligence, re- 
finement and instinct, in the fields 
of religion, patriotism, society or 
self-satisfaction. Thus Savonarola 
developed the ascetic virtue of the 
man who feared life; Machiavelli, 
the expedient virtue of the man who 
accepted life; Castiglione the con- 
vivial virtue of the man who com- 
promised with life and Aretino, the 
animal virtue of the man who suc- 
cumbed to it. But, as we disagree 
with Mr. Roeder’s definitions, we 
also discount his selective acumen. 
It seems no fairer to make fear the 
basic reason for religion than to 
capitalize the politics of Machiavelli 
as patriotism or the fanaticism of 
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the tragic Dominican as spirituality. 
As for Aretino, the knaves of history 
have lately been smart company for 
essayists, but the inclusion of the 
name of this perverted cur on a title 
page must cheapen the volume. 
The founder of the most disreputa- 
ble school of yellow journalism, 
Aretino, in his refuge in Venice, 
lived shamelessly for thirty years on 
the blackmail earned him by his wit 
and poisoned pen. Mr. Roeder does 
him an unusually good turn in 
showing us his one noble emotion— 
his admiration for the famous Cap- 
tain of condottieri, Giovanni delle 
Bande Nere, whose heroic deathbed 
exhibits Aretino’s journalistic gen- 
ius. 

The author’s intricate description 
of Machiavelli emphasizes his youth- 
ful hero worship of Cesare Borgia 
who inspired The Prince, but the 
most interesting and less hackneyed 
section is the sketch of Castiglione 
and his service in the transcenden- 
tal little Court of that gentle scholar, 
the Duke of Urbino, who, in his 
castellated Eden, dreamed away the 
days in his library whose treasures 
his brilliant friends discussed by 
night. “Loyalty,” says Mr. Roeder, 
“was one of the last luxuries of the 
aristocracy inherited from the Mid- 
dle Ages.” It was to preserve their 
last remaining loyalty—to their 
code of life—that Castiglione wrote 
down his ideals in The Courtier. 
Castiglione was the perfect gentle- 
man. “He shone with a mild excel- 
lence. Envy never cost him a 
friend; mediocrity could mistake 
him for its own. He had the gift of 
pleasing; the eclectic sympathies 
that included everything but the ab- 
normal; the smatterings of univer- 
sal culture that were then the rage 
and the instinct to remain an ama- 
teur.” He was also the soul of 
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honor—but Mr. Roeder makes no 
note of it. He is more interested in 
the curiosities of human nature 
than their excellencies. His com- 
mentary—without references or in- 
dex—includes the reigns of Popes 
Alexander VI., Julius II., Leo X. and 
Clement VII.—1475-1535, with the 
four protagonists heading the five 
chapters. It is a readable, some- 
times brilliant but discursive book 
lacking both the scholarship and 
conciseness of Symonds and Young. 
E. VR. W. 


The Life and Friendships of Dean 
Swift. By Stephen Gwynn. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $3.75. 
Mr. Gwynn, one suspects, was im- 

pelled to write this study partly be- 

cause he wished to rescue the Dean 
from whatever imputations may 
still rest upon him from the most 
brilliant, unjust, and widely known 
of all his portraits, that drawn by 
Thackeray in English Humorists, 
and partly because he sought to in- 
fect contemporary readers with his 
own enthusiasm for Swift’s genius 
as a writer. To an impressive de- 
gree he has succeeded. I recall no 
recent work concerned with the au- 
thor of Gulliver which so convine- 

ingly puts the case for him as 4 

great man of letters and as a normal 

and responsive personality. Mr. 

Gwynn’s canvas is broad: he does 

not sharpen his focus to embrace 

Swift alone but widens it to in- 

clude his friends, Gay, Prior, Pope, 

Arbuthnot, St. John, and Harley, 

and while the effect is, happily, to 

relieve Swift’s figure from the so 
cial bleakness which has character- 
ized it in virtually all recent studies, 
another, and less fortunate result 
has been to leave him insufficiently 
distinguished as the most dynamic 
and dominating personality of his 
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era. The sharpest of tools and the 
most penetrating of acids are 
needed to etch adequately the por- 
trait of Jonathan Swift. 
Scholarship and grace of style 
mark this highly interesting vol- 
ume. The definitive biography of 
the great Dean, however, must 
await the day when some “not im- 
possible he” will unite Thackeray’s 
skill in portraiture with Mr. 
Gwynn’s scholarship and sympathy. 
5. Fi & 


The Great Offensive. By Maurice 
Hindus. New York: Harrison 
Smith & Robert Haas. $3.50. 

Let us pass over Mr. Hindus’ de- 
scriptions of Russian street and 
country life of which there are ac- 
counts in all the papers and maga- 
zines, and confine ourselves to what 
he says of the new Russian, that re- 
ligionless, fierce creature, who, de- 
void of the acquisitive and exploit- 
ing instinct, five years ago wanted 
his world revolution to destroy capi- 
talism and the bourgeoisie. The 
revolution of the world had to be 
given up due to inexpediency, but 
Mr. Hindus shows us, with danger- 
ously temperate enthusiasm, the 
godless Russian, happy without re- 
ligious faith, one of a homogeneous, 
progressive, physical-culture ador- 
ing mob. 

We are free to doubt so much 
optimism. We know that in Russia 
philosophical and intellectual 
doubts are rigidly suppressed or 
transformed into sensational and 
obviously insincere recantations. 
We know that nowhere else (save 
in Hitler’s Germany) is imposed be- 
lief so cruel or a sense of humor so 
lacking. The Bolshevist attempts 
at art, under the surveillance of 
Rapp, were piercingly inept and the 
practitioners thereof terribly un- 
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happy. Mr. Hindus mentions these 
things and speaks of the recent im- 
provement in conditions for artists, 
but he does not mention the vast un- 
dercurrent of discontent that we 
hear of among the peasants and the 
intelligentsia. He is patently thrilled 
by that pathetic “new man” Russia 
is producing—the man who can 
turn against his parents, submit to 
having his child brought up by the 
State, and mount before an audi- 
ence for a “cleansing” (which Mr. 
Hindus inappropriately compares to 
the Church’s confessional, though 
what it is like is the “sharing” of 
Buchmanism). He is eulogistic of 
the Russian attempt at social jus- 
tice. But when social justice is 
predicated upon the theory that 
man has no soul and is an economic 
machine, we know just how far to 
go with Hindus. a We ke 


The Lord’s Prayer. By Ingri and 
Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. $1.75. 

The love and understanding of 
childhood, characteristic of that 
gifted couple Ingri and Edgar Paris 
d’Aulaire, is nowhere more evident 
than in their latest book, wherein 
are interpreted in terms of a little 
child’s experience the petitions of 
the Our Father. Even a cursory 
glance will be arrested by its gold- 
bordered, softly colored pages with 
their distinctive child and animal 
types,—types indeed such as a child 
himself might draw,—but the full 
significance of its matter-of-fact de- 
tail will be disclosed only after long 
and quiet scrutiny at the knee of a 
wise and sympathetic teacher. 

Quite properly there is no other 
text in the book but the words of 
the prayer itself. Each petition ap- 
pears in large, clear lettering on a 
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separate page preceding the double 
or single color plates which illus- 
trate it so richly and simply. Inter- 
spersed with the colored pages are 
black and white designs of a crayon- 
like softness, and the whole has that 
fairy tale quality somehow neces- 
sary to make things real to a child. 
Parents and children alike are in- 
debted to Mr. and Mrs. d’Aulaire 
not only for a lovely picture book 
but for the natural unfolding of su- 
pernatural truth, the skillful inter- 
weaving of religion and daily life, 
the spiritual insight and practical 
sense that distinguish it. There are 
two editions of the book, Catholic 
and Protestant, the former bearing 
the Cardinal’s imprimatur. 

These artists make their colored 
drawings directly on the lithograph 
stone. Norwegian, the one by birth, 
the other by adoption, their work is 
distinctly Scandinavian in type, but 
they have captured the American 
fancy and are among the best loved 
of our juvenile authors. 


Collected Prose of Elinor Wylie. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$3.50. 

The sinewy, metaphysical poetry 
of the late Elinor Wylie, with its 
verbal and rhythmic mastery, its 
singular blend of emotional heat 
and icy, crystalline arrows of wit, 
is related to her prose, now offered 
complete in this repository, from 
the first novel, Jennifer Lorn, to the 
last fugitive essay and unfinished 
tale. When it is remembered that 
her career as a writer was packed 
into just eight years, the bulk of 
her work, apart from its high qual- 
ity, is most significant. This vol- 
ume enables one to trace the growth 
of her prose style, its development in 
elasticity and adaptation to theme 
and situation, and to perceive that 
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to the last, and in spite of discipline 
her prose remained the prose of a 
poet. 

Competent critics have stressed 
her marked aptitude for the intel- 
lectual drudgery involved in schol- 
arship, though in “Pearl Diver,” one 
of her later essays, she seems de- 
lightfully to refute the charge. 

The publishers have presented 
this collected prose after an in- 
gratiating fashion. The four nov- 
els, Jennifer Lorn, Venetian Glass 
Nephew, Orphan Angel, Mr. Hodge 
and Mr. Hazard, and the Fugitive 
Prose are severally introduced by 
writers of distinction— Carl Van 
Vechten, Carl Van Doren, Stephen 
Vincent Benét, Isabel Paterson and 
William Rose Benét —in critical 
prefaces that interpret Elinor Wylie 
to her readers. 

Mr. Van Vechten alone plays off- 
key when he permits himself in his 
prelude to the “sedate extrava- 
ganza,” Jennifer Lorn, to dogmatize 
concerning marriage as a “farcical 
tradition,” curiously surviving amid 
the luminosities of the twentieth 
century. M. C. M. 


Catholic Mission History. By Rev. 
Joseph Schmidlin, D.D. Edited 
by Rev. Mathias Braun, S.V.D. 
Techny, Ill.: Mission Press. $5.00. 
Very considerable significance at- 

taches to this history of Catholic 

Missions. It marks the beginning 

of an effort to reconstruct on strict- 

ly scientific lines the records of 
nineteen centuries of missionary ac- 
tivity in all parts of the world. 

Some years ago Von Pastor drew 

attention to the need of critical 

work in this field because of the 
widely scattered condition of the 
source material and its variable au- 
thenticity. Preceded only by the 
sporadic efforts of two or three pi- 
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oneers, Dr. Schmidlin, Professor of 
Mission Science at the University of 
Muenster, has undertaken the diffi- 
cult task of opening the way to a 
scientific general history of mis- 
sions, modestly offering the present 
volume as a tentative and tempo- 
rary contribution. 

An Introduction indicates the re- 
lation of this book to the author’s 
previous volume on Mission The- 
ory; and outlines his comprehensive 
and strictly scientific conception of 
what must be attempted by the his- 
torian of Catholic missions. Except 
for a few pages, the book is con- 
cerned exclusively with Catholic 
missions among the pagans. The 
larger mission fields are treated in- 
dividually; and the historical de- 
velopment is presented in chrono- 
logical order. It happens that the 
fluctuations of mission history cor- 
respond sufficiently to those of gen- 
eral history to make the division in- 
to four periods—Ancient, Medieval, 
Modern and Recent—a satisfactory 
basis for the plan of the present 
volume. 

The whole thrilling story, even 
though presented in the objective 
spirit which excludes apology and 
panegyric, provides an impressive 
proof of the world conquering vital- 
ity of the Gospel preached by the 
Catholic Church. A chapter of par- 
ticular interest is that on develop- 
ments during the last hundred 
years. The beginning of the nine- 


SHORTER 


LiTERATURE: Professor Charles H. 
Grandgent is pastmaster in the art 
of blending fun with germinal ideas. 
The title essay of his delightful vol- 
ume, Imitation and Other Essays 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $2.00), is typical of 


teenth century found the mission- 
ary movement at its lowest ebb. In 
1817 Pius VII. reorganized Propa- 
ganda as the headquarters of mis- 
sionary activity, and almost simul- 
taneously the Paris Seminary of 
Foreign Missions and the Lyons 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith began to function. The rec- 
ord of achievements since then, and 
the summary of the present status 
of the work are amazing. The nor- 
mal annual contribution to foreign 
missions now amounts to something 
like twelve million dollars. Reli- 
gious societies engaged in mission 
work number 45 and have 7,500 
missionaries in the field. Nearly 
300 institutes of Sisters are at work; 
and over 300 periodicals carry on 
the literary propaganda. 

A comment deserving of particu- 
lar attention is made at the close of 
the chapter on The World Mission 
in Recent Times (p. 554): “The 
prevailing missionary method of to- 
day is individual rather than na- 
tional Christianization . . . and the 
missions are obliged to-day to rely 
on the power of their ideals and 
their intrinsic power, that is, on a 
purely spiritual superiority. . . 
Above all, the quality of the fruits 
of the modern missions—the ethico- 
religious and _intellectual-cultural 
level of their converts—offer a very 
consoling compensation for the ab- 
sence of the huge figures of former 
times.” J. McS. 


NOTICES 


his formula, if a word so static may 
apply to a spontaneous flow of hu- 
mor and information. As an emi- 
nent teacher of languages and a dis- 
tinguished philologist he can speak 
with authority on the process by 
which man has slowly forged the 
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instrument of his thought — lan- 
guage. He inclines to the theory 
that speech is the prerogative solely 
of man, finding in imitation, “that 
primal instinct of humanity,” the 
pass-key to certain puzzling lin- 
guistic transformation. 

He would like to lay upon the 
back of the Puritan the American 
vice of nasality—“an attribute of 
righteousness” among English Puri- 
tans who brought it to our shores. 
“There seems to be an inherent con- 
nection,” he adds, “between sancti- 
moniousness and nasality.” In oth- 
er essays, he reminisces about his 
childhood in Boston, pondering 
deeply on each past emotion and 
producing treasures from his mem- 
ory of old streets and places now 
vanished from the scene. 

Unless further documents are dis- 
covered that will shed light on those 
last obscure years of Stephen Fos- 
ter’s life, 1860-64, preceding his 
death in Bellevue Hospital, New 
York City, John Tasker Howard’s 
Stephen Foster, America’s Trouba- 
dour (New York: Thomas _Y. 
Crowell Co. $3.50), will remain the 
authoritative biography, an invalu- 
able contribution to American musi- 
cal history. With tireless research, 
the distinguished author has collect- 
ed all available facts about Foster, 
and organized his material into a 
complete guide to the life and the 
works of America’s greatest song- 
writer. The main body of the book 
sustains the narrative while four ap- 
pendices offer in schematic form the 
extensive data. Mr. Howard’s access 
to hitherto unpublished documents 
is evident moreover in facsimiles of 
first editions and rare photographs. 
Mr. Howard thinks that the tragedy 
of Foster’s life lay in his lack of 
technical knowledge, his “inability 
to develop his musical ideas,” “to 
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cloak the sterility of his talent 
when it began to fail.” But trouba- 
dours do not produce art-music. 
“Ich singe wie der Vogel singt,” 
cried the bard in Goethe’s poem. It 
was Foster’s way—and Schubert’s. 
When the hidden springs that fed 
those uprushes of pure melody be- 
gan to fail, it was better for the 
songster to be silent. 

“A free fantasia on a lifetime of 
reading” is the subtitle and an apt 
description of Charles J. Finger’s 
After the Great Companions (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00). 
The author discusses his extensive 
search for the great Companions of 
English literature, with the con- 
tagious zest of an Alpine climber 
describing the summits he has con- 
quered. The book is interesting as 
a record of the usual experience of 
anyone who reads for pleasure and 
a love of the sport, so to speak—be- 
ginning with the assimilation of 
everything he can lay hands on and 
gradually arriving at a codrdination, 
a historical sense and a perception 
of values. As a summary of Eng- 
lish literature, the book will be 
helpful to students in giving them 
the appreciation of different 
periods, usually absorbed only from 
reading the original writers them- 
selves. It will point out missing 
links and suggest new titles in line 
with old favorites to anyone who, 
like Mr. Finger, has read widely but 
without system. Of course such a 
reader feels inclined to render the 
same service to the author, but it is 
evident that Mr. Finger would not 
object. It is as a fellow enthusiast 
that he writes, rather than as a 
learned authority. 

Morton’s Folly (Garden City, N. 
Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.00), 
is a delightful folly, full of laugh- 
provoking extravagances and irrele- 
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vancies, of sly satire and wise non- 
sense. J. B. Morton is an English 
columnist— the present Beach- 
comber of the London Daily Ex- 
press—and this volume is composed 
of sparkles snatched from that pa- 
per. He delights in taking humor- 
ously the people who take them- 
selves seriously, to dig in the ribs 
our most profound “isms,” and to 
bring to earth the romantically 
flighty. In the “sketches, poems, 
anecdotes and serial narratives” the 
reader will find real fun with never 
an offensive line. Nicolas Bentley 
sprinkles harmonious illustrations 
throughout and these are repeated 
at the proper moments in the man- 
ner of Wagnerian motifs. You will 
have a good time with this book 
and will want to quote it to your 
friends. 


Fiction: The vogue for family 
sagas is manifest once again in 
Frances Renard’s story of five 
generations, Ridgeways (New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.50), al- 
though really this is rather the epic 
of a house and the ebb and flow of 
its influence on those who were 
Hardison by name or blood. Nota- 
ble is the modeling of Ellen, a 
rounded, vigorous figure from her 
introduction as a dynamic young 
girl until years of development have 
brought her to a plenary fulfillment 
of her potentialities. She forsook 
the vagabondage of her youth when 
She fell in love at first sight—not 
with a man though a man is inci- 
dental—but with “Ridgeways,” the 
spacious Kentucky homestead lov- 
ingly built two generations previ- 
ously by the patriarchal Joel Hardi- 
son. Ellen’s love for the place, in- 
tense, possessive, protective and en- 
during, is the theme which binds a 
variety of characters and a succes- 


sion of changing times and customs. 
Miss Renard, who is in reality 
Frances Fox, comes by her insight 
into character quite naturally, for 
she is the daughter of Judge Fox of 
Louisville, and the sister of that 
very penetrating humorist, Fontaine 
Fox. 

In Manhattan Love Song, Kath- 
leen Norris (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.00) 
points out that unselfish love, a 
home and marriage are a combina- 
tion strong enough to triumph over 
the most formidable array of 
worldly wolves. In fact, the 
heroine’s theme song is a sort of 
“Who’s Afraid of the Big Bad De- 
pression?” She has never known 
anything else and has been happy 
notwithstanding. Mrs. Norris’ dia- 
logue is young, sprightly and up to 
the minute; if our grandmothers 
may raise an eyebrow at one or two 
passages, our granddaughters will 
agree that this, though rather mild, 
is their dish. 

Sean O’Faolain’s powerful, but 
rather leaden-footed tale of south- 
ern Ireland from the eighteen fifties 
to the Easter Rising, A Nest of Sim- 
ple Folk (New York: The Viking 
Press. $2.50), belies all the gentle 
connotations of its title. Clearly the 
author writes out of an intimate ac- 
quaintance with his scene and his 
characters, and he makes them both 
extraordinarily vivid. But whereas 
he constantly betrays his affection 
for the land itself, his feeling for 
the people seems half one of revul- 
sion, half a deep but untender pity. 
Neither is an emotion that leads to 
understanding. Only in the draw- 
ing of Bid Keene and her son Denis 
does he show any trace of that cre- 
ative insight that is the reward of 
love. His characters are hard, dull 
folk for the most part, variously 
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warped by poverty and the mean- 
ness of their circumstances, breath- 
ing an atmosphere of national de- 
cay, and all oppressed by a more or 
less conscious sense of “the futility 
and hopelessness of their lives.” 
Only vaguely or momentarily do 
they seem to be touched by genuine 
emotions of religion or patriotism 
or memories of their poetic tradi- 
tion. There are many skillfully 
wrought scenes in the book, how- 
ever, which one will not easily for- 
get—bitter or painful though most 
of them are. And the author’s 
prose is often distinguished by a 
poetic richness both of expression 
and suggestion. 


RELIGION AND Etuics: We wel- 
comed Pére Janin’s The Separated 
Eastern Churches (St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $1.35) five years 
ago when it first appeared in 
French. Canon Boylan deserves 
great praise for his excellent trans- 
lation, for with the exception of the 
works of Father Fortescue we have 
very little in English on the Ortho- 
dox Eastern Churches. Our manu- 
als of Church History pay little or 
no attention to them, and Catholics 
as a rule are most ignorant of their 
teachings and organization. Yet 
the Easterns number 172,000,000, 
only 8,000,000 of whom are in union 
with Rome, i. e., only a little over 
four per cent of the whole. 

The Abbé Jacques Leclercq de- 
scribes his book, Back to Christ, re- 
cently translated by Rev. Francis 
Day (New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. $2.00), as an “Essay in Mor- 
als.” It is rather a manual of per- 


fection for the laity, combining as 
did the medieval Scholastics, the 
teaching of moral and ascetical the- 
ology. Religion is the bond between 
God and man, Christianity the inter- 





penetration of God and man, and 
perfection the fullest possible de- 
gree of this union of the soul with 
God. The major part of this 
treatise deals with the theological 
virtues of faith, hope and charity, 
for perfection implies the  sub- 
mitting of our whole life to the em- 
pire of these virtues; or, to put it 
in another way, perfection is the 
life of Christ within us so developed 
as to take entire command of our 
being. 

Mother Mary Philip of the Bar 
Convent, York, England, in her In 
Praise of Mary (New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $1.10), a series of 
well thought out meditations, brings 
out simply and clearly the meaning 
of every feast of the Mother of God, 
tells us why the Church calls her 
the House of Gold, the Cause of our 
Joy, and the Queen of the Apostles 
and the Saints, and makes us realize 
the beauty of the many liturgical 
prayers in her honor. It is a book 
that will appeal to the minds and 
hearts of Catholics, who wish to 
know our Lady’s place in_ the 
economy of the Redemption. 

We highly recommend to seekers 
after the truth Rev. Frederick Mac- 
donnell’s To Whom Shall We Go? 
(New York: Benziger Bros. $1.25), 
excellent doctrinal discourses writ- 
ten by a zealous Jesuit missionary, 
who has won many a Southern non- 
Catholic to the Church by his un- 
failing kindliness and tact. The 
sermons are controversial without 
being antagonistic in tone, aiming 
ever to remove ignorance and preju- 
dice, the two great obstacles to con- 
version. 

Some forty years ago an interest- 
ing theological discussion took place 
in the pages of the American Ec- 
clesiastical Review with regard to 
the morality of certain ectopic 
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operations. After a complete re- 
view of the whole question, Father 
Bouscaren, professor of Canon Law 
in the Archdiocesan seminary at 
Mundelein, in a volume entitled 
Ethics of Ectopic Operations (Chi- 
cago: Loyola University Press), ad- 
vances the opinion that in certain 
circumstances when the danger to 
the mother is grave, the removal of 
an unviable ectopic fetus may be 
justified on the ground that a pa- 
thological condition has _ resulted 
from the pregnancy. The book is 
the revised translation of a thesis 
presented to the Gregorian Univer- 
sity in 1928; and its conclusions 
have been approved by Father Ver- 
meersch, S.J. 

How We Think, by John Dewey 
(New York: D. C. Heath & Co.), is 
an enlarged and revised edition of 
Dr. Dewey’s book of the same title, 
published in 1910. The book makes 
a plea for earnest and careful think- 
ing, and lays emphasis on the neces- 
sity of deferring judgment until 
after an examination of the evi- 
dence. The part devoted to “Logi- 
cal Considerations” is none too clear 
and in general the author’s termi- 
nology lacks precision. At the end 
of the book we are still somewhat 
in the dark as to “how we think.” 
There is much sound advice and 
constructive criticism on the sub- 
ject of improving mental habits, 
and perhaps the book would be 
more accurately entitled, “How We 
Should Think.” 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: The 
Curé of Ars, by Lady Herbert, and 
St. Alphonsus De’ Liguori, by Rev. 
G. O’Neill, S.J., give us the lives re- 
spectively of a recent and an older 
Saint, while Frederick Ozanam, by a 
Brother of St. Vincent de Paul tells 
the story of the founder of one of 
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the most widespread movements of 
Catholic Action in the Church to-day. 
Religious Founders: Australian and 
Irish, also by Rev. G. O'Neill, S.J., 
adds another chapter to the apos- 
tolic work of the Irish in lands far 
from their own, while The Grail, 
compiled by the Most Rev. J. Dwyer, 
offers a lucid explanation of a most 
interesting movement of young 
Catholic women in Belgium. The 
truth of the old proverb that “fa- 
miliarity breeds contempt” even in 
the use of holy things is offset by 
the excellent explanation of the 
antiquity and sacredness of one of 
the most frequently used sacra- 
mentals in the Church in Holy 
Water, by Very Rev. P. Canon Mc- 
Kenna, P.P., V.F. Stop—Look— 
Listen, compiled by T. Gavan Duffy, 
offers an all too brief but extremely 
clear summary of Catholic teach- 
ing, which will certainly stimulate 
the reader to further study (Mel- 
bourne: The Autralian Catholic 
Truth Society. 5 cents each). 
From the London Catholic Truth 
Society comes a fine little book on 
Visits to the Blessed Sacrament, by 
Rev. Henry Davis, S.J., written pri- 
marily for children. To Rev. Robert 
Eaton we are indebted for an edi- 
tion of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Ephesians, with a set of notes which 
do much to clarify the difficulties of 
the original text. An exposition of 
the value to the Church of the Boy 
Scout Movement, and the necessity 
of coéperation with the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society is set forth in a com- 
pact summary, Catholic Boy Scouts 
and the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul, by Frederick F. Corballis. 
Teachers will be encouraged and 
inspired by the life of Dame Gérarde 
Bernardine, Foundress of the Order, 
from the French of A. Scorssery, 
Canon of the Chapter of Cambrai. 
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In Modern Judaism, another of the 
Studies in the Comparative Religion 
Series, Rev. Joseph Bonsirven, S.J., 
gives, from a theoretical point of 
view, a clear and interesting ac- 
count of the Jew of to-day; the ac- 
count, however, presents an ideal, 
rather than a real, Judaism. Pitfalls 
of the Confessional, by Rev. Arthur 
Day, S.J., will be found most useful 
in removing the common or garden 
variety of scruple and restoring a 
sensible outlook (5 cents each). 

From the International Catholic 
Truth Society come two vastly dif- 
ferent stories of conversion, The 
Madness of Magdalen, by Edward 
Lodge Curran, and The Conversion 
of an Episcopal Nun, an autobiogra- 
phical sketch by Cecilia M. Hatfield. 
Among the new pamphlets pub- 
lished by the Queen’s Work are 
Frida, by Rev. Thomas B. Chetwood, 
S.J., the story of a lunch room 
“slavey” who was unassumingly 
holy in the face of many draw- 
backs; It’s Christ or War, Our Lady’s 
Assumption, and Thanksgiving After 
Holy Communion, all from the 
dynamic pen of the indefatigable 
Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., the last 
especially adapted to children (10 
cents each), and Tips on Temptation, 
by Rev. Benjamin R. Fulkerson, S.J. 
(5 cents.) 

The Paulist Press output this 
month answers the need of child, 
youth and adult. Two pamphlets 
are added to The Children’s Series, 
Confirmation for Children, by Rev. 
Daniel M. Dougherty, for which par- 
ents and teachers will be grateful, 
and Jesus, Our Friend, by Sister 
Mary De Lourdes, a Sister of Mercy 
who evidently knows how to make 
Our Lord’s love real to little hearts. 
Rev. Fulgence Meyer, O.F.M., in ’m 
Keeping Company Now, writes, with 
the frankness demanded by pres- 
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ent-day conditions, of the dangers 
attendant upon the time of court- 
ship; and, with his customary elo- 
quence and logic, Rev. Ignatius W. 
Cox, S.J., speaking of The Divine 
Romance of Marriage, shows the con- 
formity between Catholic sexual 
ethics and right reason (5 cents 
each). 

The four issues of The Catholic 
Mind for February and March are 
particularly interesting, covering 
such topics as “Catholic Cult and 
Culture,” “A Catholic Looks at Eu- 
gene O’Neill,” “To Whom Are We 
Speaking?”, “De la Taille—Master 
Theologian,” “Liturgy vs. Neo-pa- 
ganism,” “Communism and _ the 
Catholic Social Program,” “Christ in 
the Church,” “The Spanish Repub- 
lic,” “The German Catholic in the 
New State,” “Fascism and Re- 
ligion” (New York: The America 
Press. 5 cents each). 

A pamphlet of the first impor- 
tance comes to us from the Catholic 
Association for International Peace, 
International Economic Life, a pre- 
liminary study presented by the 
Committees on Ethics and Economic 
Relations, the one under the chair- 
manship of Right Rev. John A. 
Ryan, the other under that of 
Parker T. Moon. The Study Club 
Outline which accompanies it will 
disclose the richness of its content, 
the scholarliness of its method, the 
inclusiveness of its scope. We 
recommend it to the many, assidu- 
ous readers perhaps of our news- 
paper economists, seeking an in- 
telligent understanding of the big 
questions it treats (10 cents). 

International Conciliation for 
February features World Unity as 
Recorded in History, by Elbert D. 
Thomas, United States Senator from 
Utah, a plea for an objective rather 
than a subjective view of history; 
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the March issue contains three es- 
says, all enthusiastically in favor of 
the League of Nations (New York: 
405 West 117th Street. 5 cents 
each). Rev. Edward S. Schwegler, 
D.D., in Catholics and Calendar Re- 
form, offers an apparently workable 
scheme for improving the present 
calendar, which, if adopted, would 
remove innumerable difficulties 
(New York: World Calendar Asso- 
ciation). The Emergency Commit- 
tee in aid of Displaced German 
Scholars has just published a report 
on the efforts being made to provide 
in this country for refugees from 
the present German government. 
One wonders why we have so sud- 
denly become our brothers keeper, 
in view of the fact that far worse 
conditions in Mexico and elsewhere 
have not thus far elicited so much 
as a protest (New York: 2 West 
45th Street). There is an interest- 
ing reprint from the Boston Cath- 
olic Alumni Bulletin, “Russia the 
Impossible,” by Charles J. O’Malley 
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and his son Louis, an account of a 
trip which they took recently 
through the Soviet Republic, and 
which portrays present-day Rus- 
sia not as the earthly Paradise 
which the Communists claim it is, 
but as a place which bears a much 
closer resemblance to an earthly 
hell. A spirited and earnest de- 
fense of the Japanese policy in re- 
gard to Manchukuo, The Inde- 
pendence of Manchukuo, comes 
from George Bronson Rea, Counsel- 
lor of the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs of the Government of Man- 
chukuo. He presents in a telling 
manner the right of Japan to pre- 
serve its national integrity, in face 
of protest from the Powers, by 
setting up a bulwark against Com- 
munist encroachments in China 
which are a menace not only to Ja- 
pan but to the entire civilized world. 
There is also an excellent summary 
of the above paper (Washington, 
D. C.: George Washington Law 
School). 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
MENCKEN, MORALIST! 


FIND it difficult to understand 

why H. L. Mencken is taken seri- 
ously in the field of ethics and reli- 
gion, even by book reviewers. In 
the New York Herald Tribune Books 
for April 8th, H. M. Parshley, intro- 
duced as author of Science and Good 
Behavior, says of Mencken’s recent 
Treatise on Right and Wrong’: 

“We may suspect that professors 
of ethics and theology will read it 
carefully, without recommending it 
to their pupils; and so let it be here 
most earnestly stated that every 
young thinker, bewildered by the 

apparently irration- 
ANew Mas- al and_  contradic- 
terin Ethics? tory ethics of pres- 

ent day society and 
yet hopeful of helping to make 
a better world, should undertake the 
reading and study of the Treatise 
without delay, whether his interest 
be primarily theological or socio- 
logical.” 

Mr. Parshley admits that ordi- 
narily Mencken indulges in ”exag- 
geration and unqualified pronounce- 
ment,” and that in this new book 
there are “a few remarks which will 
seem to pedants a bit too comprehen- 
sive,” but he thinks that Mencken 

1 New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


has “taken obvious care to verify his 
statements of fact and to avoid un- 
founded generalizations,” that he 
has gone to “the most esteemed au- 
thorities,” and that he gives us “a 
vast store of highly uncommon in- 
formation and, more than this, a 
coherent and vivid picture of the 
origin, the growth and the present 
state of morals.” 

Such exuberant commendation 
can only create suspicion of Mr. 
Parshley’s own scholarship. The 
simple truth is that Mencken has 
attempted a piece of scientific work 
in the spirit, the mood, the pitch 
and tempo of his familiar journal- 
istic bludgeoning of the “booboisie.” 
In consequence, he has only added 
one more volume to the previous five 
of his Prejudices. He retired a few 
months ago from The American 
Mercury, which he had made the 
snappiest, sauciest, funniest, most 
dogmatic, most reckless of periodi- 
cal magazines, and it was under- 
stood that from now on he would 
take up serious matters in a scholar- 
ly way. Feeling no doubt that Her- 
bert Spencer is antiquated and out- 
moded, he decided to enrich the 
world with a new synthesis and criti- 
que of ethics. But it is too much for 
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him. Art is long. Philosophy is 
longer. It cannot be acquired at 
brief intervals stolen from the prac- 
tice of mad-cap journalism. Menck- 
en may explain, as he does, that 
his “reading on the subject has been 
going on since his nonage,” but it is 
not reading that makes the philoso- 
pher. It is a temper of mind, cau- 
tious, judicious, well balanced, tem- 
perate. Not even so kind a pane- 
gyrist as Mr. Parshley would say 
that his journalist-turned-moralist 
has that type of mind. 

Mencken explains that he has “a 
great dislike for metaphysics.” Of 
course. Any one who has read him 
knows that. But metaphysics after 
all is the essence of philosophy 
and no one who is constitutionally 
averse to metaphysics should ven- 
ture into philosophy. But Mencken, 
with the brash assurance of a news- 
paper reporter interviewing Einstein 
on Relativity, barges boldly into 
subjects foreign to his training and 
temperament. At least he should 
avoid theology. No dogmatist can 
be a good theologian, and as all 
Mencken’s readers know, he is a 
fierce dogmatist. Not only that but 
an infallibilist. Catholics would not 
concede to the pope such incapacity 
to err as Mencken arrogates to him- 
self. If any one think that state- 
ment itself dogmatic, will he do 
me the favor of running through all 
the Menckeniana extant and com- 
piling an anthology of passages in 
which Mencken says “I think,” “I 
guess,” “It would seem,” “I venture 
to suppose” and other such dis- 
avowals of omniscience? The an- 
thology will be a very thin bro- 
chure. 


ND now I dare say I must pre- 
sent some specific proof that 
Mencken is temperamentally un- 
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adapted for philosophy, or theology, 
or ethics, or—I add by way of good 
measure—logic. I proceed there- 
fore to quote some of his passages 
with a bit of comment of my own. 
We commence with an illuminating 
passage on the deepest and most dif- 
ficult of all ethical problems, free 
will. “Illuminating,” I say, but the 
light it throws is not on the problem 
but on Mencken’s manner of ap- 
proaching the problem. He says, on 
page 64: 


“The study of the massive 
and instructive phenomenon of 
sin always causes moral theo- 
logians to harbor larger and 
larger doubts of the freedom of 
the will, and some of the most 
talented of them, notably Au- 
ustine, Luther and Calvin, 

ave been close to throwing it 
overboard altogether.” 


Notice first the universal “al- 
ways.” If he had said “the study 
of sin sometimes causes moral 
theologians to doubt,” it might have 
been accurate. But his careless 
mind recks not of 
sometimes”; he Doubts About 
must have his Free Will 
“always.” Now it 
happens that in the course of my 
studies in ethics — which, like 
Mencken I commenced in my 
nonage—I have known a consider- 
able number of moral theologians. 
Indeed I have known one of the very 
best of them (whom Mencken of 
course has not read), Bouquillon. | 
have known them not only from 
their books but with many of them 
I have had the privilege of intimate 
private conversation. But I have 
known not one of them who had 
“larger and larger doubts” about 
the freedom of the will, or even 
smaller and smaller doubts, or any 
doubts whatsoever. Difficulties? 





a. Ye |] | Fae 
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Yes, assuredly. Doubts? No. It 
is a pity that Mencken has never 
read the clarifying passage in New- 
man in which that keen thinker ex- 
plains that “a thousand difficulties 
do not make a doubt.” 

Next, notice the sentence, “Au- 
gustine, Luther and Calvin have 
been close to throwing it [free will] 
overboard altogether.” “Overboard” 
would have been sufficient. “Over- 
board altogether” is as redundant as 
the Irishman’s “killed entoirely.” 
But let that pass. The fact is that 
Augustine saw the difficulty of rec- 
onciling free will with the omnis- 
cience and omnipotence of God, and 
in several treatises on grace and 
free will he set forth those difficul- 
ties with startling clarity and hon- 
esty. But he never came near to 
throwing free will overboard. Not 
only in huge folios but in a tiny duo- 
decimo, a classic of literature and 
of psychology, which Mencken 
shows no sign of having read— 
or at least remembered—The Con- 
fessions, Augustine shows him- 
self not only a thoroughly convinced 
believer in free will but perhaps the 
keenest and strongest of all its ad- 
vocates. 

As for Luther and Calvin, they 
were not “close” to throwing free 
will overboard. They did throw it 
overboard, and “altogether.” They 
denied free will, reviled it, cursed it, 
heaped foul epithets upon it and 
upon those who accepted it. Any 
one who has read Luther or Calvin 
could have provided Mencken with 
a dozen or a score of passages in 
which Luther and Calvin repudiate 
free will. Luther didn’t use the de- 
cent metaphor of “throwing over- 
board.” He preferred to say in his 
coarse way that free will was a 
“prostitute” that should be “cast out 
of the house.” If he had known 


modern melodrama I suppose he 
would have said, cast out of the 
house while a blizzard was raging 
and the wolves howling. Yet Menck- 
en says, Luther was “close” to 
throwing it out! I value that phrase, 
for as far as I remember it is the 
only understatement he makes in 
this book or elsewhere. 


UT to continue the quotation: 


“If He [God] knew that I was 
going to put in this evening at 
work upon the present ribald 
book, to the scandal of the True 
Faith and the menace of souls, 
then why didn’t He divert me to 
some more seemly labor? It is 
impossible to imagine, at least 
in the light of that True Faith, 
that He didn’t know what I was 
up to, and equally impossible to 
imagine that He couldn’t stop 
me. Ergo, He must shoulder 
at least a part of the blame for 
my sin and will cut a sorry fig- 
ure if He undertakes to pun- 
ish me for it in hell.” 


The passage simply repeats in 
effect the cheap challenge of Sin- 
clair Lewis and of other flamboy- 
ant atheists who have stood upon 
public platforms and challenged God 
to strike them dead, giving Him gen- 
erally two minutes in 
which to do it. That 
sort of thing is all 
very well for a fa- 
natical propagandist, but it is infra 
dig for a professional moralist who 
purports to discuss ethical problems 
seriously. It is never out of place 
for one who writes on morals to be 
mindful of manners, or for a pro- 
fessor of ethics to observe etiquette. 

The logic is as bad as the man- 
ners. It runs: God knew what 
Mencken was up to. God could have 
stopped him. God didn’t strike him 
dead, or even divert him. Ergo part 
of the blame belongs to God. Let’s 


Challenge 
to God 
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see. Johnny is up to some mischief. 
Papa knows what Johnny is up to. 
Papa could stop Johnny with a clout 
on the ear. But papa has theories 
about the respect due to personality 
and individuality even in children. 
So papa tries moral suasion. Johnny 
disobeys. So papa is partly to 
blame! 

Finally, God “will cut a sorry fig- 
ure” if He undertakes to punish 
Mencken in hell. This is a plagiar- 
ism from John Stuart Mill who said 
with braggadocio unbefitting a 
scholar that if God would send him 
to hell for not believing something 
which he saw no reason to believe, 
then to hell he would go! It sounds 
brave but of course it is silly. If Mill 
had dipped into a textbook of the- 
ology he would have learned that we 
are not asked to believe what we see 
no reason to believe, and that if we 
did pretend to believe without see- 
ing a reason we should risk hell 
for that crime against reason. Be- 
sides, Mencken could have seen in 


the penny catechism that God. 


doesn’t punish the invincibly ignor- 
ant. Mencken is safe. 


ET us have just one more pas- 

sage from the chapter on free 

will. Says the Sage (olim the Bad 
Boy) of Baltimore on page 86: 


“What, then, are we to think? 
What is the truth about the 
freedom of the will? The an- 
swer must be that it is yet un- 
determined. Perhaps the prob- 
lem will remain forever un- 
solved, for there may be in- 
firmities in the human con- 
sciousness which make it incur- 
ably incapable of comprehend- 
ing its own nature.” 


Spoken with aplomb, magisterial 
dignity and for once with at least 
the appearance of judicial balance. 
But the magister and judez has fall- 
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en none the less into an easy fal- 
lacy. The truth about free will is one 
thing. The problem about free will 
is quite another. The truth is not un- 
determined. We know we are free. It 
is so obvious that we believe it even 
though we deny it. Men write books 
of ethics in which they deny free 
will, but although they deny it they 
act upon it, and not only act upon 
it but build an entire morality, a 
jurisprudence and a whole civiliza- 
tion upon it. It is the problem that 
remains insoluble. And the prob- 
lem is not so much about free will 
in itself but about the reconciliation 
of free will with God’s omniscience. 
If that is what Mencken means when 
he says “it is yet undetermined,” 
and if by “undetermined” he means 
not entirely under- 


stood, he need not Free Will? 
have made such More or 
an ado about it. He Less Free! 
could have found 


that teaching in any Catholic man- 
ual. But if he means not merely 
that the reconciliation of the fact of 
free will with the omniscience of 
God remains a problem, but that 
freedom of the will itself remains un- 
certain, he might better have finish- 
ed his Treatise on Right and Wrong 
just there, or better still not have 
commenced it. If there be no free 
will, nothing is either right or 
wrong. 


E quality of his thinking may 

perhaps best be gauged from 
the following precious passage. 
“The will,” he explains, “used to be 
in the days of the later Greeks pure 
volition.” As usual, the expression is 
inaccurate, for of course volition is 
not the will but the action of the 
will. Volition is no more the will 
than walking or breathing or 
fighting or sleeping is the man. But 
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let that pass; we must not expect 
Scholastic rigor of thought from this 
neophyte in philosophy. He con- 
tinues: 


“To the later Greeks it [the 
will] was pure volition, but 
since Schopenhauer’s day it has 
been only an innate, impene- 
trable, irrational complex of 
impulses and reactions, a mys- 
terious élan vital whose ‘abrupt 
intervention,’ in Bergson’s 
hrase, is ‘a kind of cou 
d’état’.” (The incautious read- 
er must be warned that Berg- 
son does not support Schopen- 
hauer in spite of Mencken’s 
rather slippery juxtaposing of 
the two names.) “As such,” 
he continues, “it [the will] is 
considerably less respectable 
than it used to be, but on the 
other hand it has become rather 
more fascinating, for under it 
and behind it lurk all the dread- 
ful shapes of the Freudian 
menagerie. Perhaps we had 
better let it rest there—dark, 
uzzling, and not a little terri- 
ying. As a practical matter, 
we have to assume that it is 
more or less free—if not quite 
as free as the mind, then at least 
sufficiently so to —— the 
work of priest and hangman. 
This pragmatic doctrine of its 
freedom, though large doubts 
may linger, yet undoubtedly 
works better than determinism. 
For determinism, if it is to have 
any genuine validity, must ex- 
clude free will absolutely, 
whereas even the most radical 
libertarianism has room in it 

for plenty of determinism.” 


That paragraph, as any careful 
reasoner can see, is in itself suffi- 
cient evidence that Mencken though 
a master of picturesque expression 
is out of his element in the deep wa- 
ters either of logic or of scientific 
ethics. The will, he says, is “more 
or less free”! And “the most rad- 
ical libertarianism has room in it 
for plenty of determinism.” Now 
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libertarianism is the doctrine that 
the will is free. Determinism is the 
doctrine that the will is not free. 
Mencken embraces them both with 
beautiful impartiality and hospital- 
ity. His generosity conquers his in- 
telligence. It is sweet, but is it phi- 
losophy? 

As for “more or less free”—we 
see what he means. He is trying to 
say that though the will is free it is 
not free at all times, under all cir- 
cumstances and always in a perfect 
degree. But what he tries to say is 
very different from what he does 
say. He is more at home with 
rhetoric than with logic. 


‘OR further proof that the Menck- 
en mentality is hopelessly un- 
suited for philosophical study, I se- 
lect from some scores of samples to 
be found in this ambitious Treatise 
on Right and Wrong the following 
passage from page 7: 


“The situations in which kill- 
ing a fellow human being is held 
to be innocent are considerably 
more numerous than those in 
which it is held to be criminal. 
So with adultery. So, again, 
with theft, trespass and false 
witness. . . . Bearing false wit- 
ness is so easy to condone 
that bishops are sometimes 
among its most zealous practi- 
tioners.” 


That passage scarcely needs com- 
ment, but even the hurried reader 
may well stop to ask the author 
for specifications. Who are they 


that hold it inno- 

cent to kill a human Wild and 
being? The public at Whirring 
large? Certain local Words 


communities? The 

lawyers? The courts? The police? 
Or the criminal classes? The state- 
ment as it stands is the sort of thing 
that Edmund Burke deplored, an 
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indictment of a whole nation. And 
that by one who complains that 
bishops bear false witness! 

In the next sentence, however, 
Mencken takes it all back. For he 
adds: 


“The fact remains that all 
normal and well-disposed men, 
whether civilized or uncivilized, 
hold it to be axiomatic that mur- 
der, theft, trespass, adultery 
and false witness, in their 
cruder and plainer forms, are 
anti-social and immoral enter- 
prises.” 


Having taken it back, he reasserts 
it with a “may be”: 


“No one argues seriously, 
save maybe in time of war, 
when all the customary moral 
sanctions are abandoned, that 
they should be countenanced.” 


So? Does any one “argue seri- 
ously” even in time of war that mur- 
der, adultery, theft and false wit- 
ness should be countenanced? For 
equal sloppiness of thought and 
recklessness of utterance, one would 
have to search far and wide—and 
unsuccessfully—in any other “Trea- 
tise on Right and Wrong.” 


IS amateur logician is fond of 
the game of “Put and Take,” or 
Sic et Non. He says on page 9: 


“To Aristotle reason was 
everything and the will of the 
ods nothing,” but four pages 
urther on he says, “He | Aris- 
totle} had not quite divested 
himself of a sneaking belief in 
the gods, and in consequence 
he occasionally discussed ethics 
in terms of their probable de- 
sires.” 


He did and he didn’t; take your 
choice. 
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VERY thinker since Aristotle, 
who particularly insisted upon 
clean-cut definition, has created or 
utilized categories and classifica- 
tions. But no expert thinker tries 
to jam certain facts into one cate- 
gory and exclude them from another 
if they really fit into two or three 
categories. But Mencken is no ex- 
pert thinker. He says there are 
three sanctions recognized in all 
complex moral systems, the theolog- 
ical, the logical and the biological. 
Very good, Henry; now go on. But 
when he does go on, he spoils it. 
For he says: 


“In the Christian system, for 
example, one act may be for- 
bidden on the ground that it is 
repugnant to God, another on 
the ground that it is in contempt 
of sound reason, and a third on 
the ground that it does violence 
to the nature of man.” 


Now is there any tyro still in his 
first semester in logic, or in ethics, 
who could not point 
out to Henry what is 
wrong with that sen- 
tence? He should 
have said not that 
one act is forbidden on one ground 
and another act on another ground, 
but that all immoral acts are forbid- 
den on all three grounds. In Christian 
ethics any act that is repugnant to 
God is also in contempt of reason 
and does violence to the nature of 
man. In other words, the natural 
and supernatural sanctions fuse; 
they are not mutually exclusive. 


Logic Fled 
to Brutish 
Beasts 


O much has been written and 
spoken in recent years about 
Scholastic philosophy and especial- 
ly about the greatest of all Scholas- 
tic philosophers, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, that it might be imagined 
that any one having a modicum of 
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intellectual curiosity could hardly 
have failed to pick up a bit of infor- 
mation concerning the rudiments of 
Scholasticism. But not Mencken. 
He says on page 241 that St. Thom- 
as’s Summa contra Gentiles “con- 
sists, in brief, of marking off two 
quite distinct intellectual realms, 
that of reason and that of faith.” 
Not delaying to comment on the 
clumsy statement that a philosoph- 
ical treatise “consists in marking 
off” anything, let us merely observe 
that if the realm of reason and that 
of faith were quite distinct, Scho- 
lastic philosophy would never have 
been born and Thomas Aquinas 
would have spent his time weeding 
the garden, watering the live stock 
or copying out the Scriptures. For 
the primary postulate of the Scho- 
lastic philosophy is that reason and 
faith cover much the same ground 
and that reason may investigate 
revelation; and Scholastic theology 
feaches that an act of faith is an act 
of the reason and that an act of faith 
made against reason is not an act of 
faith at all but a sin. 


ERHAPS it is because he has not 
picked up this elementary in- 
formation that Mencken is able to 
go serenely on and maintain that 
“the Catholic system is in its very 
essence inimical to intelligence.” 
That deliberate insult to all Catholic 
scholars need not be dignified with 
a refutation. But I should like to 
ask, since Mencken was not brought 
up on the Catholic 


These Un- system, what was it 
intelligent that crippled his in- 
Catholics telligence to such a 


degree that his pages 
bristle with bad reasoning? And 
another question I might ask: by 
what right does one who never had 
or who has lost the art of thinking 
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condemn out of hand with one 
sweeping phrase all Catholic thought 
in all ages? By what authority does 
one who so cruelly mangles logic 
sit in judgment on Augustine, Aqui- 
nas, Suarez, Bellarmine, Newman, 
Brownson, to say nothing of Catho- 
lic scholars who are Mencken’s con- 
temporaries? I confess myself only 
an amateur logician and no philoso- 
pher at all, but I have no difficulty 
in seeing flaws in Mencken’s intelli- 
gence. I shudder to think what a 
spectacle a severe logician—say Ar- 
nold Lunn or Ronald Knox—would 
make of Mencken. But it seems to be 
one of the congenital prerogatives of 
intellectual incompetents to impute 
intellectual incompetence to all 
other men and all other systems 
than their own. 


T might be entertaining if I were 
to give some samples of even 
cruder mistakes made by Mencken 
when he speaks of Catholicism. 
The Treatise on 
Right and Wrong is 
thickly sprinkled 
with statements that, 
as any Catholic will instantly see, 
are inept and laughably inaccurate. 
I present a few miscellaneous speci- 
mens. 


“The Catholic is actually 
much less harassed in his daily 
life than the Protestant of 
equal ee. So long as he does 
not talk too much he may har- 
bor all the doubts he pleases 
without hearing anything more 
than polite remonstrances from 
his confessor.” 


And 
Hypocritical 


Only one observation need be 
made about that sentence. It is as 
false as it is insulting. If a penitent 
harbors doubts he cannot be ab- 
solved at all. He ceases to be a Cath- 
olic. He will hear from the Father 
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confessor not a “polite remon- 
strance” but a warning against re- 
ceiving Holy Communion. Take 
another instance: 


“Theoretically, the Pope 
could declare cannibalism law- 
ful tomorrow, and even exact 
it as a duty, and there would be 
no way for his mandate to be 
upset, save maybe by the lame 
process of finding him insane.” 


There are four clauses in the sen- 
tence and every one of them is un- 
true. Again: 


“The most heinous of all sins, 
under the Catholic system, are 
sins against the faith: as Mc- 
Hugh and Callan say in their 
Moral Theology, they are ‘worse 
a sins against the moral vir- 

ues’.” . 


The most heinous of all sins are 
not sins against the faith, and as 
any but the most 


More absent-minded 
Mistakes of reader may see, 
Mencken McHugh and Callan 


say something very 
different from what Mencken tries 
to make them say. Yet another: 


“Truth is as changeable as 
man, because it evolved with 
him, in him and by him.” 

The sentence is from the Syllabus 
of Errors condemned by Pope Pius 
IX. Mencken presents that con- 
demnation as evidence of papal stu- 
pidity. But the pope was right none 
the less. Truth is not as changeable 
as man. If it were, philosophy 
would be impossible. 


“Gods always seem to be 
worse than men.” 


Always? To-day? Is Christ our 
God worse than we? What Menck- 
en means is that in certain times 
amongst certain tribes men attrib- 
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uted some vices to certain gods 
that would have made those gods 
worse than men. Not so axiomatic 
or so epigrammatic as Mencken’s 
brief sentence, but true. Truth is 
not always an epigram, and an epi- 
gram is not always true. 


“As nations improve,” says 
Georg Christoph Lichtenberg in 
his Gedenkbuch, “so do their 
gods.” 


Thanks for the reference. It is 
good of Mencken at least this time 
to let us know where he got his 
smart saying. But from Mencken 
or from Lichtenberg, the statement 
is inaccurate. As nations improve, 
their idea of God improves—a dif- 
ferent proposition. Our author 
should remember that he is now a 
scientific moralist (save the mark!) 
and that he should speak according 
to the book. 


“Among Catholics, as I have 
heretofore noted, the penalty 
ost mortem for a neglect of the 
elievers’ so-called Easter duty 
—i. e., for his failure to report 
regularly to a priest and take a 
share in the holy man’s sup- 
port—is actually more severe 
than that for most kinds of 
homicide.” 


Even though he has “heretofore 
noted” it, the statement remains un- 
true. “What I tell you three times 
is true,” says the Bellman in The 
Hunting of the Snark. Mencken 
will have to say it once again and 
then it won’t be true. Furthermore, 
the “so-called Easter duty” does not 
consist in “failure to report regu- 
larly to a priest and take a share in 
the holy man’s support.” Going to 
confession once a year is not called 
“regular” amongst us. Furthermore, 
we are absolved and go to the com- 
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munion rail without paying. Menck- 
en knows this. He has met priests 
and talked with them. He must there- 
fore be aware that he is making just 
a “nasty crack,” which is also a lie. 


“It would be hard to imag- 
ine such a man as ae 
Chesterton or Hilaire Belloc 
testifying by affidavit that he 
believes the whole body of Cath- 
olic doctrine, including all its 
necessary implications. 


Having accused all Catholics of 
lack of intelligence, he now selects 
two in particular and accuses them 
of hypocrisy. They pretend to be- 
lieve. They act as believers. But 
don’t ask them to make an affidavit 
that they believe! On another page 
Mencken adds St. Thomas Aquinas 
to his list of hypocrites. Speaking of 
those who were “intelligent enough 
to keep their doubts to themselves,” 
he says, “I often suspect that Thom- 
as Aquinas may have been one of 
them.” The formula is simple. In- 
tellectual men cannot have faith! 
They may seem to believe, but it is 
only seeming. They conform but 
they keep their doubts to them- 
selves. And the man who cherishes 
that nasty suspicion, and has the in- 
decency to utter it presents himself 
to the world as a moralist! I have 
said above that I shudder to think 
what a real scholar would do to 
Mencken. I hope Belloc and G. K. 
Chesterton don’t find this slur upon 
their sincerity. On the same page on 
which he insults them he happens 
to use the phrase “raw bleeding 
chunks.” I should hate to see 
Mencken cut up into “raw bleeding 
chunks.” 

The difficulty is of course that 
Mencken knows nothing at all about 
what “the whole body of Catholic 
doctrine comprises” or of what are 
its “necessary implications.” 
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OONER or later all who contend 
against Christian ethics show 
the cause of the gravamen under 
which they labor. So, Mencken 
speaks of “that monkish unhealthy 
veneration for chastity which has 
affiicted the faithful since the days 
of Paul.” 

I thought so. I knew he would 
come to that, though I expected it 
earlier. The Treatise closes on page 
319. The nigger emerges from the 
wood pile at page 312. 


Also, “the theory that every 
marriage should endure to the 
end of the chapter is the inven- 
tion of celibate theologians. It 
is based upon a plain perver- 
sion of the teachings of Jesus.” 


The ex-editor is logician, moral- 
ist, philosopher, theologian and, as 
it now appears, an exegete of Sa- 
cred Scripture. There have indeed 
hitherto been some controversies 
about the interpretation of one of 
the texts forbidding remarriage aft- 


er divorce. The bet- 

ter type of contro- Monkish 
versialist observes Veneration 
the amenities of dis- for Chastity 
cussion. But to 


Mencken, the opinion that contra- 
dicts his own is “plain perversion.” 
That’s that. Yet he quotes with ap- 
proval Newsom’s statement that 
Bertrand Russell’s book Marriage 
and Morals is written in a non-dog- 
matic style and that it abounds in 
such adverbs as “probably” and 
“very likely.” Why then didn’t 
Mencken learn method and manners 
from Russell? 


INALLY, for we must make an 
end, though there is no end of 
nonsense and of malice in Menck- 
en’s Right and Wrong, he claims 
power to read the heart and see into 
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the conscience. Speaking of celi- 
bacy, he says on page 263: 


“Every Catholic cleric of to- 
day, if he be physiologically 
normal, is afflicted inevitably by 
some of the most unpleasant 
carnivora in the reudian 
menagerie.” 


Has he been the confidant and fa- 
ther confessor of every Catholic 
cleric? Or of many? Or of one? 
Well then, how does he know these 
hidden things? Has he the miracu- 
lous gift of scrutatio cordium? Then 
how does he know? Perhaps it was 
by following the injunction “Look 
in thy heart and write.” He was 
fifty when he married. Must we con- 
clude that in all those celibate years 
he was traveling about with a Freud- 
ian menagerie of his own? And if 
he was, does that prove that all celi- 
bates are even as he? Speak for 
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yourself, Henry. Make your own 
confession if you will. But beware of 
the most offensive of all forms of 
dogmatism, the assumption of om- 
niscience about what goes on in 
other men’s souls. 


CONCLUDE as I commenced, with 
the declaration that I find it diffi- 
cult—say now rather impossible—to 
understand why this recklessly un- 
scientific and unconscientious word- 
wielder is taken seriously as a writ- 
er on ethics. But I have some sus- 
picion as to why Dr. H. M. Parshley 
extols Mencken so highly in the 
Herald Tribune. Mencken praises 
Parshley as one who “advocates 
with so much eloquence the calm 
scientific approach to. morality”! 
Never mind the humor of this ex- 
change of compliments. Just admit 
that one good pat on the back de- 
serves another. 











THE NEW ATHEISM 


By Dan W. GILBERT 


UBLIC opinion, unfortunately, 
can do little about the man who 
says in his heart, “There is no God”; 
but it is quick and sure in its cen- 
sure and condemnation of him who 
denies God out loud. The avowed 
atheist to-day is categorized in the 
public mind as a fake, a fool, or a 
rogue; and unless a man wishes to 
have his sincerity, his intelligence, 
or his integrity called in question, 
and rightfully so, he does not go 
about denying the existence of God. 
It is no longer popular, or in good 
taste, or a mark of super-intellectu- 
ality to disavow God; and in the 
modern world there are few avowed 
atheists outside the ranks of the 
cranks, the communists, and the 
sensation-seekers. When a man 
high in the life and esteem of the 
American people ventures to chal- 
lenge the existence of God, he is, 
like Sinclair Lewis, usually pretty 
sure in advance that the public will 
not take him seriously. Gone irrev- 
ocably is the time when celebrated 
scientists and acclaimed thinkers 
and philosophers somberly and se- 
riously announced that there is no 
God. To-day, even Bertrand Rus- 
sell is careful to make no direct and 
flat denial of Him; indeed, he takes 
great pains to cushion and confuse 
the condemnation of public opinion 
by the subtle expedient of always 
denying God by indirection, by 
“scientific” pronouncements and 
mystical and mystifying utterances 
regarding the pervasive controlling 
power of “Omnipotent Matter”! 
The old atheism — the blatant, 
blasphemous, albeit honest and 


forthright, atheism which brazenly 
and openly flaunted its disbelief in 
God—is dead. But in its place has 
arisen a new atheism disguised un- 
der euphemistic and misleading 
names; a new atheism which never 
openly reveals its purpose and never 
ceases secretly pursuing it; a new 
atheism which never denies God di- 
rectly, and never stops denying Him 
indirectly, insidiously, but none the 
less thoroughly. The method and 
the effect of the new atheism is to 
deny God piecemeal, to annihilate 
Him by degrees—that is, to divest 
Him progressively of the very attri- 
butes which make Him God. The 
process is accomplished so pain- 
lessly, and yet so thoroughly, that 
many a devout believer has been 
stripped of all belief in God, has 
been led to deny in effect the very 
reality of Diety, without even being 
aware of it. Indeed, such a pitiful 
victim of the new atheism, with 
whom we are all familiar, will in- 
dignantly deny that he has lost all 
belief in God. He will affirm with 
due solemnity and deep reverence 
that he believes in “life struggling 
to realize itself in perfect love,” in 
“the sum total of natural laws,” in 
“the integrating process of the uni- 
verse,” in “the principle of purpo- 
siveness inherent in matter,” in “the 
totality of the higher social and 
moral impulses.” 

Perhaps he does believe in any or 
all of these things, but these things 
are not God, and to call them God is 
nothing more or less than a rever- 
sion to the childhood practice of 
calling a rubber doll a real, living 
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baby. Imagine praying to “the sum 
total of natural laws”! Truly, prim- 
itive animism was never carried to 
wider perversions than it is to-day, 
when religious writers and think- 
ers, even ordained ministers, speak 
reverently and address prayers to a 
God who is defined as “the elemen- 
tal energy, or unifying and activat- 
ing force, contained in matter,” or 
—when it is an intangible which is 
vested with Deity—‘“the highest 
quality of moral excellence that has 
emerged in the moral order of hu- 
manity.” If we compare these new 
definitions, with the definition of 
God in the New Standard Diction- 
ary as “the one Supreme Being, self- 
existent and eternal; the infinite 
maker, sustainer, and ruler of the 
universe”—we find that in their 
mere statement and assertion, God 
is divested of and denied every qual- 
ity and attribute which make Him 
God. That is the method of the new 
atheism! It does not deny God—it 
simply denies Him His God-like at- 
tributes and qualities. It simply re- 
duces Him to nothingness. As Berke- 
ley and the Idealists laboriously 
pointed out, a given thing or being 
is nothing more than the sum total 
of its properties, qualities and at- 
tributes. Deny a pencil length, 
breadth, thickness, taste, color, etc., 
and nothing remains. Deny God 
personality, omnipotence, intelli- 
gence, consciousness, etc., and noth- 
ing remains—His very existence is 
denied. As Henshaw Ward has 
truly said, only the atheist denies 
God, but a certain type of believer 
just as effectively “talks Him out of 
existence.” 

The attribute of which the new 
atheism most persistently and in- 
sistently robs God is that of person- 
ality. Indeed, in certain quarters, 


both inside and outside of Protest- 
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antism, it has come to be considered 
a self-applied term of reproach even 
to avow a belief in a personal God. 
How often we hear the terms child- 
ish, crude, primitive, moronic, “an- 
thropomorphic,” associated with 
anyone who ventures to profess be- 
lief that God has personality! It is 
even considered “a great advance in 
the evolution of religious thought” 
to divest God of personality, as Jul- 
ian Huxley contends in his Essays 
in Popular Science: “The purging 
of the concept of God of any inher- 
ent notion of personality is to me a 
further step in the evolution of the 
idea of God, comparable, for in- 
stance, to the step from polytheism 
to monotheism.” How proudly and 
blithely and even flippantly is God 
denied personality! And yet whata 
long step in the direction of rank, 
naked atheism it is; without person- 
ality, what is God? He is only a 
symbolism, according to Huxley, 
who goes on to state: “The idea of 
God is therefore a convenient sym- 
bolism for grasping under a single 
head the multifarious activities of 
the universe in their relation to 
man.” 

While, in the last analysis, the 
new atheism in practically all of its 
forms tends to deny omnipotence to 
God, the man who has probably 
done most to popularize the con- 
ception of God as a definitely finite 
Being is H. G. Wells. The eminent 
Englishman has drawn heavily 
upon his rich imagination and has 
exhausted his store of pictorial 
prose in an effort to make this finite 
god of his real, a living, striving be- 
ing. Yet in reality this so-called 
God is only a process, a name for 
something, or rather a group of 
things; He is not a living being at 
all, as Shailer Mathews points out 
in his The Growth of the Idea of 
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God: “He [Wells’s God] is not om- 
nipotent but is struggling toward 
that which is better. . . . But this ad- 
venture began with humanity, and 
although Mr. Wells’s combination of 
the concept of process with that of 
divine Person is more pictorial than 
precise, this God with whom we 
come into contact personally hardly 
differs from the spirit of humanity 
itself. This identification of God 
with a personification of the whole 
of human experience is rather a 
favorite with men who hesitate to 
think of God as either impersonal 
process or objectively personal.” 
In other words, Mr. Wells, under- 
neath all his ponderous erudition, 
has simply revamped a rarefied 
form of crude, primitive animism 
and has personified and deified an 
intangible, “the whole of human ex- 
perience.” 

While he does a good job in de- 
bunking Mr. Wells’s hypothetical 
god, Dean Mathews’ purpose appar- 
ently is only to set up a false idol 
of his own; for, although Dean of 
the Divinity School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Shailer Mathews is 
himself a leading exponent of a 
most misleading variety of the new 
atheism. According to Dean Math- 
ews, “God is our conception, born of 
social experience, of the personal- 
ity-evolving and personally respon- 
sive elements of our cosmic environ- 
ment with which we are organically 
related. ... We are organically one 
with those cosmic activities we 
know as God.” If Dean Mathews’ 
God is any less vulnerable than Mr. 
Wells’s, it is only because He is so 
obscured by confusing terms and 
vague verbiage that it is impossible 
to analyze and understand just what 
the Dean means by God. 

Among those—and they are re- 
grettably many—who expound 
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from their pulpits in various forms 
the gospel of the new atheism, Ed- 
ward Scribner Ames, Pastor of the 
University Church of the Disciples 
of Christ in Chicago, is representa- 
tive and typical. In his Religion, 
Dr. Ames states frankly: “God is not 
supernatural, but wholly natural. 
. .- God is the spirit of the people.” 
What Dr. Ames obviously means is 
that God has no objective reality, 
He has no real existence; or as Hen- 
shaw Ward puts it, “Ames is merely 
letting us down gently to a realiza- 
tion that God is nothing but a sym- 
bol for the best social impulses.” 
In considering Dr. Ames’s definition 
of God as “the spirit of the people,” 
it is significant that Carl Max Otto, 
Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has often ad- 
vocated this kind of God: “We must 
have a new God, for both theoretical 
and practical purposes—a God of 
the people, by the people, and for 
the people.” Yet Professor Otto has, 
with logic and consistency, taken 
the negative side of a published de- 
bate on the question, “Is There a 
God?” As Professor Otto has dem- 
onstrated, to reduce God to a sort of 
symbol for the best social impulses, 
to reduce Him to a sort of ideal or 
spirit of the people, is such a long 
step towards atheism, or rather is 
such a commitment to atheism, that 
one can go on and deny the very 
existence of God without being in- 
consistent or rendering untenable 
such a position! Indeed, the mere 
defining of God in such terms, as a 
“symbol for the best social im- 
pulses,” is a tacit denial that He is 
anything more than that; it is a 
covert denial that He has any ob- 
jective reality or real existence. 
This device of denying God by re- 
ducing Him to human dimensions, 
of denying His infinite goodness by 
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identifying it with the meager, adul- 
terated goodness of man, of denying 
His omnipotence by asserting that 
He is one with weak and struggling 
humanity, of denying His supernat- 
ural power and attributes by assert- 
ing that He cannot transcend the 
natural —in a word, this sacrile- 
gious dethronement of God from 
the heavens, and this pagan recon- 
struction of the Infinite God in the 
image of man, is a most effective 
method of the new atheism. Is 
there any better way to deny with 
one sweep the existence of the Chris- 
tian God—deny the existence of Him 
who is “infinite, eternal, and un- 
changeable in His being, wisdom, 
power, holiness, justice, goodness, 
and truth”—than to call Him a sym- 
bol or a personification of finite, 
transitory, changeable, stupid, in- 
effectual, profane, unjust, evil, and 
false humanity? 

As an example of the extremes to 
which this system of denying God 
by reducing Him to a mere symbol 
or name for certain human activi- 
ties and values is carried, let us con- 
sider the three “provisional” defini- 
tions of God offered by Walter Mar- 
shall Horton of Oberlin College in 
his Theism and the Modern Mood. 
The informed reader need not be 
told that each and all of these defini- 
tions enjoy wide acceptance among 
those who have embraced the new 
atheism in consonance with their 
understanding of the “modern 
mood.” The three definitions are: 
“(1) God is my own better self, (2) 
God is all that is best in our human 
heritage, (3) God is a vast cosmic 
drift or trend toward harmony, fel- 
lowship, and mutual aid, whereby 
our efforts to create a just equi- 
librium in human affairs are sup- 
ported and sustained.” The use of 
the word “cosmic” is of course 
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merely a flight of confusing hyper- 
bole, since the “drift or trend” to- 
ward fellowship plainly is not cos- 
mos-wide and certainly can exist 
nowhere outside humanity itself, as 
its highest aim and purpose “is to 
sweep all mankind eventually within 
the scope of its influence.” 

Carried to still wider aberration, 
this reduction of God to the stature 
of man reaches the point where God 
is diminished to the dimensions of 
a Being who lives, moves, and has 
His being in man. He is dependent 
on us; indeed, He is only a possibil- 
ity or a potentiality within, or with- 
out, us, awaiting the time when we 
see fit to create Him and promote 
His growth and development. Such 
an idea is certainly an appalling 
degradation of the human imagina- 
tion; yet it is no idle imagining; it 
is a theory seriously held, in part 
or in totality, and painstakingly de- 
fended and contributed to by such 
men as H. A. Overstreet, H. G. Wells, 
A. C. McGiffert, E. H. Reeman, Wil- 
liam James, and F. Howe Johnson. 
In his God and Intelligence, Dr. Ful- 
ton J. Sheen shows the sources of 
this theory in the writings of these 
men, and explains it as follows: 
“He [God] is not: He is becoming. 
His life is evolving with the cosmic 
order and is ‘developing through 
the co-operative contributions (con- 
scious and unconscious) of all crea- 
tures'.’ He is, therefore, helped by 
us’, and without us would for ever 
remain unachieved*. He ‘needs not 
our prayers, our incense or the easy 
homage of our lips, but our brain, 
our blood, our will, our life*.’ Ay, 
more than this, ‘God Himself, in 
short, may draw vital strength and 
increase of very being from our 
fidelity® ’.” 

1H. A. Overstreet 


8 A. C. McGiffert 
6 William James 


2H. G. Wells 
4E. H, Reeman 
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According to this view, God, if 
and when human beings deign to 
grant Him sufficient strength and 
increase of being to develop con- 
sciousness and the power of articu- 
lation, would address His prayers to 
man! That is the ultimate result of 
this process of progressively dimin- 
ishing and impoverishing God—He 
is reduced to nothingness, and then 
recreated by man! Man becomes 
the creator—and the Creator be- 
comes something less than the cre- 
ated! Thus the ingenuity of mod- 
ern man has produced a new degra- 
dation, a new vicious perversion of 
the temptation to idolatry, worse 
than any found in darkest Africa or 
benighted South Sea Island. For, 
while there you may find hideous 
monsters and ferocious animals 
and loathsome reptiles being wor- 
shiped, you may even find primitive 
men indulging in self-idolatry; only 
in civilized Christian nations in this 
twentieth century do you find men 
not only worshiping themselves, but 
asserting that God’s proper function, 
if He had the power of articulation, 
would be to pay homage to and wor- 
ship them—His creator! 

Whether God be reduced to a 
creature or creation of man, or 
whether He be regarded as a spirit, 
symbol, or personification of certain 
activities and qualities of man, hu- 
man self-worship is the inevitable 
result. If God is identical with our 
higher social impulses, we cannot 
worship Him without at the same 
time worshiping ourselves. If He is 
our own better selves, then there is 
no difference whatever between 
worship of God and worship of our- 
selves. As Dr. Sheen has so admir- 
ably pointed out, the humanization 
of God means the divinization of 
human nature. The degradation of 
God means the deification of man. 
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And since an atheist is one who ac- 
knowledges the existence of no 
power higher than himself, the man 
who identifies God with humanity 
is an atheist. The whole is larger 
than any one of its parts—and if 
God is only a phase of humanity, 
only a name for certain sets of so- 
cial impulses and human aspira- 
tions, then humanity is greater than 
God. There remains, then, no al- 
ternative to human self-worship, 
with all its evils and degrading con- 
sequences. 

The fundamental fact that they 
who seek to identify God with hu- 
manity overlook is that of itself, 
without the support of the sustain- 
ing power of the Supernatural, hu- 
manity is nothing. Without the 
Supernatural, man has no soul; he 
is only a beast; he cannot create 
permanent or spiritual values for 
which God can stand as a symbol; 
indeed, without a higher sustaining 
Power, he is doomed to certain an- 
nihilation—he and all his race. And 
God too—if He be conceived as hav- 
ing no existence apart from man- 
kind! Yet how often do exponents 
of the new atheism lose sight of this 
fact; how often do they identify God 
with ephemeral humanity and con- 
tinue to think of Him in terms of the 
eternal! For instance, a writer in 
the Christian Century announced 
some years ago: “For modernism, 
God’s life is eternally self-identified 
with man’s.” (Emphasis supplied.) 
That has always been one of the 
troubles with, and probably tempta- 
tions to, atheism—old or new; in 
getting rid of God, man imagines 
that he usurps God’s place and takes 
on His attributes! Men may imag- 
ine that in humanizing God they 
raise their own stature; but in real- 
ity itis not so. Rather, the opposite 
holds true: to humanize God means 
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to brutalize man; to reduce God 
from the Infinite to a mere symbol 
for the higher social impulses is a 
greater degradation in degree but 
not in kind than to reduce man to a 
soulless beast from the status of a 
child of the Infinite God, made in 
His image and possessed of an im- 
mortal soul. 

Men like Will Durant may speak 
of “enlarging” God by identifying 
Him with terrestrial life, and then 
they may rhapsodize over what a 
tremendous thing life on earth is, 
that “creative vitality of the world,” 
that “seething, germinating force— 
‘always and always the procreant 
urge of the world’.” But in reality, 
if there is no Supreme Being to 
Whom life on earth is important, 
and Who watches over, sustaining, 
protecting, and preserving it—if 
there is no such sustaining and di- 
recting Intelligence, what does life 
amount to? It is no tremendous 
force or “universal vitality” at all; 
rather, as Sir James Jeans has 
pointed out, it is “a mere accidental 
by-product of natural processes,” “a 
disease which afflicts matter in its 
old age.” And in that case, if there 
is no Supreme Being, then the earth 
is not a temporary home specially 
created for man; on the contrary, as 
Jeans suggests, it is only “a sort of 
final ash resulting from the combus- 
tion of the universe.” 

Yet it is considered an “enlarge- 
ment” of the Infinite God to im- 
prison Him as a motivating force or 
a set of social impulses within this 
disease which afflicts the ash result- 
ing from the combustion of the uni- 
verse! Nietzsche, Mencken, and 
other scoffers have told us that hu- 
man life is a sort of eczema afflict- 
ing the surface or skin of the earth 
—and certainly they are correct if 
God has no objective reality, no real 
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existence. But if that is the nature 
of man, then how ugly, how insig- 
nificant, how petty and inconse- 
quential God becomes—when He is 
conceived as living, moving, and 
having His being in man, or is con- 
ceived as a symbol for certain hu- 
man impulses, or as a personifica- 
tion of humanity itself! Indeed, if 
God is to be reduced to such a gro- 
tesque monstrosity or impotent ab- 
straction, then let us agree with Dr. 
John H. Dietrich that God is an 
anachronism, that “the word ‘God’ 
had better be dropped.” If the old 
God, the true God, is dead, let Him 
at least rest in peace. Let Him not 
be caricatured in the image of a 
grotesque nondescript idol, com- 
pounded of primitive animism and 
philosophical pantheism; let Him 
not be mocked by such an impotent 
unreality, such a vague and vacuous 
abstraction as that offered us by the 
Deity’s self-appointed redefiners 
and reinterpreters. 

If we must have atheism, let us 
have naked, outright, downright 
atheism, and not this new deceptive, 
doubly-blasphemous variety. The 
old atheism was honest; it was 
forthright, it met the issue squarely 
and for the most part it fought 
fairly. Christianity, theism, had lit- 
tle to fear from it. The old atheism 
was like a plague; it could be lo- 
cated, diagnosed, and combated. 
The new atheism is a mysterious, 
confusing cancerous growth. De- 
vout believers have the very roots 
of their belief in God eaten away— 
and they don’t even knowit. Whole 
Protestant bodies have been vitiated 
by it—have been effectively athe- 
ized, have lost sight and conscious- 
ness of God entirely. Yet it has all 
been accomplished so slowly, so in- 
sidiously, so illusorily that the vic- 
tims imagined themselves attaining 




















to a “larger, clearer, more modern 
and scientific” conception of God, at 
the very time the Infinite God was 
being reduced in their minds and 
hearts to a mere shadowy symbol 
or vague abstraction. Thus, under 
pretense of building a new concep- 
tion of God, the old, the true, God 
was argued out of existence. That 
is the method and effect of the new 
atheism. 

Fcr, no matter by what devious 
and deceptive devices it may be 
propagated, no matter in what ob- 
scure and obfuscating terms it may 
be stated, no matter unto what high- 
sounding and confusing purposes it 
may ostensibly be dedicated, this re- 
defining and reinterpreting of God 
can only end in reducing Him to a 
virtual nullity. It can only end in 
actual or virtual atheism; it really 
matters little which. A God who is 
only a symbol or an abstraction is 
hardly better than none at all. And 
if believed in long enough will lead 
to none at all, since there are no 
proofs, there are not even any logi- 
cal arguments, for the existence of 
this kind of God. He can only be 
accepted on faith, and faith of a 
rather attenuated, insubstantial, and 
unreasoning form at that. Once a 
person comes to believe in this kind 
of hypothetical God, naked atheism 
is the next inevitable, irresistible 
step. No skeptic will ever find re- 
assurance, he will not be persuaded 
to maintain faith and belief in a life- 
less symbol or abstraction, by sur- 
veying the marvelous order of the 
starry heavens. The wonders of na- 
ture offer no evidence for this type 
of God. The whole argument from 
design is valueless and irrelevant; 
as also is the argument from causa- 
tion: a symbol cannot act as a First 
Cause! Nor can a personification of 
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humanity act as a Creator! Nor 
could Kant have found any evidence 
for the existence of this sort of God; 
such an abstraction is not by any 
stretch of the imagination “a postu- 
late of our moral nature”; such a 
deity certainly is not the Lawgiver 
without us whose existence Kant de- 
duced from the moral law within us. 

The most profound philosophers 
and logicians, the most enthusiastic 
searchers after truth, can find only 
empty holes, dead formule, and 
lifeless unreality in this new hollow 
idol masqueraded as God—this new 
supposititious deity who can only 
act to lure believers from the true 
God, and then, when doubts assail 
their minds, abandon them to abso- 
lute atheism. The new god cannot 
be defended by reason; there are no 
valid arguments for his existence. 
To renounce the Christian God in 
favor of this new idol predisposes 
to atheism; it is an untenable posi- 
tion which cannot long be main- 
tained. But even if it could, it 
would not matter greatly; the very 
statement and definition of God in 
terms of vague symbols, abstrac- 
tions, or human qualities, social im- 
pulses, and attributes is a practical 
denial and disregard of the Infinite 
God. For the new atheism, in all its 
forms and formulations, denies 
either directly or in effect the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being Who hears 
and answers prayers, Who is per- 
sonally interested in the beings 
whom He created in His Own Image 
and endowed with immortal souls, 
Who created and sustains the uni- 
verse. The new atheism denies the 


existence of the God Who is “a 
spirit, infinite, eternal, and un- 
changeable in His being, wisdom, 
power, holiness, justice, goodness, 
and truth.” 
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By GARRETT 


P the wide street, heliotrope- 
dipped in the long autumn twi- 
light, Maris sauntered, béret- 
crowned. She was elated, for she 
carried in her handbag a copy of a 
contract, complete with dotted line, 
which she was taking home for 
rumination. She _ intended, of 
course, to utilize the dotted line, but 
all in due course. Maris was just 
past the age when people jump at 
things, and so lose half their value. 
Before her, there opened out 
gradually vistas dotted with yellow 
man-made stars. Behind her man- 
made buildings were piled, like low 
dark clouds, against the evening 
sky. Around her there was Life— 
its ebb and flow, its passings and 
re-passings and non-repassings. 
Patient, sad-faced horses plodded 
by, while past them glided the rec- 
tangular monsters of our age. The 
high sweet voices and the uplifted 
faces of children mingled on the 
pavements with those of adults, 
whose obvious lack of heed anent 
their world contrasted sharply, to 
the observant, with the children’s 
interest. 

“But not this adult,” Maris said, 
aloud and unheard in the traffic 
noises, stopping abruptly to lean a 
shoulder against a tramway stand- 
ard. And there came over her, 
standing there, that quasi-disem- 
bodiment which was a gift of hers; 
in which she could, as it were, be- 
come projected, become a part, in a 
fourth-dimensional fashion, of all 
about her. She felt, in these mo- 
ments, rather like one of those 
oblique El Greco figures which, 
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though part of the picture, have yet 
not their feet on earth. As for 
standing there, it might have em- 
barrassed ordinary folk to do it, 
who would have felt, perhaps, self- 
conscious, imagining curious 
glances from the passers-by, there- 
by presupposing an interest in 
themselves. But Maris knew better. 
Maris was an artist. 

If you had by chance passed by 
and seen her there, you would 
hardly have glanced at her a second 
time. A litthe woman, you would 
have seen, thirtyish and browned 
with sun, with nothing unusual 
about her save, to the initiate, the 
absorption in her face. And “O all 
of you,” Maris was saying in her 
heart, “this is a face you’re going to 
know—at least a little. For I’m 
getting somewhere at last, at last 

. - ’m Mimac, who makes you 
laugh. Mimac the Clown.” 

Her elation made her perceptive. 
Standing still as marble, alert, ex- 
tra-sensitive in the midst of a mov- 
ing world—in such ways Maris fed 
her strange, sad art. Stray scraps 
of conversation picked up here and 
there had given her, time and again, 
her funniest gags. Somewhere there 
were strains of music from a café, 
and before her there went by a horse 
with a long white nose ridden by a 
man with a short red one. 

Maris’ mind, forever on the qui 
vive, jumped to the phrase. It might 
be worked up. She would jot it 
down when she got back to her 
room. She would have been there 
now, had not this fit of reverie come 
upon her. The first light, like the 
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first star, twinkling through the 
blue of evening, always had had 
this same effect on her. 

Presently Maris, snapping herself 
out of it by force of will, stood up- 
right, and brought her gaze to bear, 
in normal focus, on the world. The 
character of it had changed a trifle 
since she had leaned against the 
standard. Now it was night, and the 
vistas ahead had lost their wistful- 
ness, the heliotrope had turned to 
indigo. So it goes on, she thought, 
whether we see it or whether we do 
not, the dawning and fading of days, 
the opening and closing of seasons, 
the waxing and waning of years. 
Not till you have absorbed all that, 
have realized in your very marrow, 
the sadness of life, and then have 
conquered the sadness, can you 
make people laugh. A long busi- 
ness. Maris had begun it at seven- 
teen, and now she was thirty-three. 

“I wish I could stretch,” she said 
to herself. “Is there a law, I won- 
der, against stretching one’s self in 
the street?” She put her hands 
deep in the pockets of her water- 
proof and stretched her neck by 
looking at the sky. But she did not 
see the sky, for her glance was fixed 
by, was riveted on, the top of the 
tram-standard against which she 
had been leaning. Aluminium- 
painted, it stood out against its 
dark-blue background sharp and 
clear. The top was spear-shaped, 
and in the angles below the cross- 
beam there were curlicues. But it 
was, no whit the less, a cross. 


Walking with almost insensate 
swiftness; walking, for some reason 
of her own like one pursued, Maris 
had covered two blocks before she 
remembered to laugh at herself, in 
a bantering mental tone. It was the 
formula, the narcotic, so to speak. 


But, like most narcotics, use was 
rapidly lessening its power. Still, 
she slackened her pace deliberately. 
And she laughed at herself now, 
very gently, with one side of her 
mouth. 

She turned into the street in 
which she lodged, a street dingy and 
and on its way to shabbiness. 
Three steps led up to her landlady’s 
hall-door. On the left of it was the 
area, some six or seven feet sunken 
before a basement window. In the 
area a mottled stunted laurel rose 
gallantly from a murky tub. In the 
basement Kitty, the maid-of-all- 
work, lived uncomplainingly for 
eleven hours a day, her window 
showing her only railings and a 
patch of sky, so that her eyes roved 
alternately from heaven to the 
kitchen stove. 

The dingy dining-room was de- 
serted. Maris was either too soon 
or too late. So she sat in a leather- 
covered chair, flung her béret with 
a characteristic gesture onto the 
table, where it slid a little on the 
shiny surface, and ruffled up her 
light-brown hair. In the room the 
only other living thing was the land- 
lady’s aspidistra in its pot in the 
window-alcove; and the aspidistra, 
as every boarder knows, is one of 
the lowest forms of life. 

Maris sat with one leg under her, 
else one kept slipping endlessly in 
that leather-covered chair; drew the 
contract-copy from her handbag, 
and proceeded dutifully to rumi- 
nate. She closed her eyes and leaned 
her head against the back of the 
chair ... and saw a woman walking 
quickly, quickly, away from an 
aluminium-painted cross. “Now 
why,” Maris asked herself, “did I 
do that?” 

An intense visualizer, Maris saw 
that scurrying figure with distinct- 
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ness. And beyond her she saw, with 
equal clearness, a much younger 
woman, having the same face, on a 
hot day in a foul slum, treating— 
she who was so dependent on being 
hail-fellow-well-met with all the 
world—treating with frigid polite- 
ness one of the few interesting peo- 
ple who had come her way for years. 
It was a white-bonneted Sister who 
had evidently been misdirected and 
was obviously in a hurry and at a 
loss. 

“And why,” Maris asked herself 
again, “did I do that?” 

Come to think of it, sitting down 
and facing it squarely, the thing 
was older than that. She saw a 
youngster, with pigtails down her 
nap-covered back, watching every 
morning on her way to school for a 
sign which gradually appeared as 
she topped the hill. It was a tele- 
graph-pole when you reached the 
summit, but as you rose and rose 
it unfolded itself, for a period, as 
the Sign from which, an hour ago, 
she had run away in panic. Be- 
tween the telegraph-pole and the 
tram-standard were nineteen years. 
Nineteen years strangling a thought 
which would not be strangled. 
“Nonsense,” Maris said sharply in 


her mind, “Nobody’s trying to 
strangle anything.” And she stood 
up. 


From the window she looked out 
on the area railings. She could just 
see a yellowing laurel leaf. “Having 
a little autumn all its own,” she 
thought irrelevantly of the gallant 
shrub, “just like its well-to-do rela- 
tives.” Soon, in a year or two at 
most, she would have done with 
such abortions, she would have 
done with dingy streets and the 
smell of kippered herrings. 

Yes, and none too soon at that. 
They had done something to her as 
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it was, the lean, the poignant, years. 
She stretched for and grappled 
fiercely with, her béret. When she 
signed that contract to-morrow she 
was getting out of here, out of all 
such places, she who remembered 
country roads where birds darted 
before one through the hedges; 
where spiders spun September gos- 
samers, wheel on wheel over field 
and fence; and where in spring, the 
horse-chestnuts, first to burst their 
winter bonds, held forth their 
white-tipped buds so like the lighted 
candles on a jubilant Paschal 
altar... 

There it was again. Anger welled 
up in Maris as she strode from the 
dining-room. A _ neurasthenic — 
that was what she was. Couldn’t 
even think of trees without getting 
back again to her religion. 

“Evening, Miss Quirke,” a man 
said on the stairs. 

“Oh,” Maris said, with a jerk, 
“good-evening, Mr. Salter.” 

He passed her out, a dry man 
with baggy pants; small, hard, and 
lined of kindly face. Trapezist. 

On the first landing a Mrs. Co- 
burn looked out as Maris passed. 
“Sammie! . . Oh, hello, Miss 
Quirke! How’s every little thing? 
Sam-mie!” And from behind Maris 
on the stairway came the softly- 
booming answer: “Ho there. 
Want’st thou me?” 

Smiling again with one side of 
her mouth, Maris mounted. Surely 
nowhere else on earth was there an 
abode to equal a theatrical board- 
ing-house, where you heard all the 
latest in slang mixed casually with 
phraseology, Shakespearean and 
Biblical. Which was it, Maris won- 
dered. Biblical probably. “Want’st 
thou me?” How odd. Yet had it 
—or did she just imagine that—a 
familiar ring? 
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And now something happened in 
her, and she reached her top land- 
ing with the blood hammering in 
her temples so that she had to lean 
against the banister to let the little 
cerebral storm die down. Old or 
new, familiar or not, what an ex- 
traordinary phrase to have heard 
just then! It rangin her. It clam- 
ored against the silken linings of 
her ears... 

Want’st Thou me? 


From far off Maris saw it—the 
morning sunlight focused in glory 
on a prosaic plate-glass window. 
She was on her way to the Agent’s, 
yet it drew her from her path as the 
moon the tides. The window was 
that of a bookshop facing the river, 
and in the busy morning thorough- 
fare she stood rooted and uncon- 
scious. For the high autumn sun 
was not alone in the plate-glass. 
There was a phantom river in it too. 
Behind the glass the world of busi- 
ness had its being, but it had lost 
weight and width and volume, had 
become as a field of ghosts because 
light was playing pranks. 

“What, anyway, is real?” Maris 
asked of herself, moving nearer to 
the plate-glass window. It was a 
funny thing to ask herself, on her 
way to sign the first decent con- 
tract of her strenuous career. 
Wasn’t success real? 

“It’s come too late,” she thought 
sadly, and knew it for truth, think- 
ing backwards towards her spring- 
time and a girl who had set out, like 
Prosper Le Gai, to conquer the 
world. “I am going to make the 
whole world laugh and cry,” she 
had written to a friend. Was she 
that girl? . . . And, come to think 
of it, what a funny mixture of ideas 
was there; that of service to human- 
ity, and that of getting paid for 
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same. Yes, it was too late. Our 
sense of values alters with the years. 

Life is a climb, Maris thought. To 
youth, at the bottom of the hill, the 
summit is the end of all paths. She 
was just one more person who had 
found, on approaching it, that it is 
only a half-way-house—a peak—a 
moment... and that from it begin 
all those paths which end, each sep- 
arately, in six feet of earth. 

“What short-sighted fools we 
are,” Maris said. “How sad it all 
is!” 

The sun changed its slant, per- 
spective altered, and the phantom 
river faded from the glass. The 
books laid open, inviting to read, 
were real books again. As though 
released from a spell, Maris 
snatched her soul with anger from 
out the faéry world of introspec- 
tion. “I’m mad,” she thought. “Ab- 
solutely loony. I wonder if every- 
body’s wheels go round like mine.” 
With the toe of her right shoe she 
kicked the protruding bone of her 
left ankle. “Take that, you idiot.” 

Her eyes had raced ahead to read 
a spread-out page. Now they 
brought back a message which 
caused Maris to bend herself almost 
double against the glass. She read, 
with her breath coming short: 


“I fled Him down the nights and 
down the days; 
I fled Him down the arches of the 
years; 
I fled Him down the labyrinthine 
ways 
Of my own mind....” 

Maris straightened her back. “Of 
my own mind.” Nineteen years... 
and a thought that would not be 
strangled . . . and the churning 
wheels in her brain that would not 
be stilled .. . “Of my own mind.” 
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She found herself standing at the 
long mahogany counter in the book- 
shop. A fair young man was wait- 
ing for her word. 

“Who wrote that?” Maris asked 
him quickly. 

“Who wrote what?” the young 
man countered, mildly. 

“That book,” Maris said, impa- 
tiently. “The poetry. It’s open in 
the window.” 

“There are,” the assistant told 
her with a tranquillity that offset 
her fever, “fourteen books at least 
lying open in the window. All 
poetry to-day.” 

“Oh,” Maris said. “Ill go and 
see which one.” She went out, but 
she did not return. For suddenly 
the panic came on her, and she ran; 
fleeing, a tweed-clad figure, slender, 
muscular, and béret-crowned, 
through the busy morning thor- 
oughfare, with its bright autumn 
sunlight, and its fresh river-wind. 

She saw herself distinctly, as 
from a distance, while she ran. 


She jerked herself up—which is 
to say that she became merged once 
more in that person who had 
watched her from a distance—be- 
fore a gray stone building which 
towered above the now gray river. 
An old building it was, and ornate 
in a weathered way. She did not 
see it until she turned around. No 
question now as to whether or not 
this was familiar. It was a church. 

“It would be,” Maris told herself, 
lightly. But a feeling of having an 
invisible net about her began to 
grow in her; an odd sense of ir- 
revocability forced itself among 
her other, her more definite, 
And almost simultaneously 
“I won’t be bad- 


senses. 
came the reaction. 
gered!” 

Rebellion flared in her. 


Sunlight 
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on glass behind which lurked the 
book—and she had allowed herself 
to be lured from her path of busi- 
ness, like a child to a woodbine- 
star: had allowed herself to be over- 
come again by that foolish panic, 
and had run as though a bogie bit 
at her heels! 

Into her mind there came, unbid- 
den, a memory. A scene from her 
childhood years flashed on that se- 
cret screen. She had awakened 
once, on a moonlight night, to see a 
figure crouching in her room, be- 
tween two windows, a huddled sort 
of figure, very still. She had cov- 
ered up her head at first, but finding 
no peace in cowardice, had risen, 
sweating with fear, to end her tor- 
ture of suspense and assure herself 
that what she suspected was really 
true. And her suspicions had been 
right—it was only somebody’s 
greatcoat flung down on a chair. 

“The old, old proverb,” Maris 
thought, “of the stinging-nettle. 
Grasp it firmly, and you kill its 
power.” 

So with a hitch of her shoulder, 
an indefinable, yet characteristic 
gesture, like the slinging of her 
béret across the table, Maris 
marched up the presbytery steps. 
She would confront the bogie, and 
it should prove to be a shadow. She 
would grasp the nettle with firm- 
ness, and it should cease to sting. 


Maris sat on a_hair-stuffed, 
springless chair; in a little low-ceil- 
inged room, some twelve feet by ten. 
The parquet floor was polished, and 
the whole severe surroundings were 
lifted into the realms of the aus- 
terely beautiful by a single still-life 
gesture—a spray of autumn foliage 
which stood on the dark oaken 
table in an unglazed dark green 
bowl. “I'll never look at shiny 
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things again,” Maris decided. “And 
I shall certainly kidnap that bowl.” 

She had been waiting hardly a 
minute, but to her observant inner 
self which had so swiftly absorbed 
her environment, it had seemed 
longer. In the narrow end wall a 
small Gothic window revealed to 
her, in perspective complicated and 
intensified by the play of sunlight 
and shadow, a sunken oblong gar- 
den in which a single symmetrical 
lime-tree fluidly shimmered. It 
may have been a very ordinary gar- 
den, but seen as Maris saw it, sunk- 
en and withdrawn, and framed by 
a Gothic window, it looked a very 
haven of peace. 

When the door opened she stood 
up, and she and a broadly-built, 
middle-aged man in black looked 
hard at one another. The quality of 
their glance was identical. They 
were observers both. Maris spoke 
first. 

“Father Ripon? My name is 
Quirke—Maris Quirke.” 

“How do you do, Miss Quirke? 
Won’t you sit down?” Already he 
had noted her unusual self-posses- 
sion. It was in fact the self-posses- 
sion of one to whom an audience 
was part of the night’s work. Then 
they were facing each other across 
the oaken table, he noting and ap- 
preciating impersonally the thick 
basanée skin and the clear eyes; the 
impertinent chin that matched so 
neatly the angle of her cap. A 
fighter’s chin, he thought. “Has 
character,” he summed up. “The 
rest waits.” 

Maris met those measuring eyes 
and smiled. “You have a tree, 
Father,” she brought out. 

He nodded smilingly, did not 
register, even to her keen eyes, the 
slightest surprise at her opening 
sentence. So she knew him for one 


who stood always on his guard; one 
into whose soul the outer life passed 
through the filter of superb self- 
command. 

“Yes,” he said easily, looking 
towards the window. He made 
then as though to speak again, but 
did not. And they smiled candidly 
at one another. “Did you come here 
to tell me that, Miss Quirke?” It 
was a smiling reminder from one 
who mixed courtesy with his mar- 
row, yet who had little time to spare. 

“No,” Maris admitted, slowly. 
Her eyelids dropped on her eyes and 
she pondered. But underneath her 
appearance of calm she was in a 
panic again. “What am I going to 
do to get out of here?” she thought. 

“Then you must have come for 
some reason?” 

“I was just passing,” Maris par- 
ried. “That is, yes.” 

“Yes?” 

“I came,” Maris told him, looking 
up swiftly, “on an impulse. To do 
a funny thing. To lay a ghost.” 

There was still a smile on his 
face and in his eyes. But its sig- 
nificance had altered. “I see... 
And is it laid?” 

(The clean, cold room; the living 
tree-picture in the end wall; the 
dark-green bowl . . . And opposite 
her, those grave eyes; the con- 
trolled, up-curling mouth; the fore- 
head stamped high of the brother- 
hood of the fearless, who alone are 
the free . . . He was leaning a little 
forward now, the better, she knew, 
to yield her his attentiveness; that 
extraordinary attentiveness of his 
kind, which is made possible only 
by years—nay centuries—of selfless 
and vocational audition.) 

“Yes,” she said quickly. But she 
could not, try though she did, keep 
a shade of defiance out of her voice. 

“Ah.” The priest crossed his 
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knees and adjusted his soutane 
from knee to foot. His eyes brooded 
over her all through this little pre- 
occupation. “So,” he said, “you are 
running away?” 

Maris jumped. She sought to 
cover it by literally jumping from 
her seat and taking a turn between 
the window and the table. 

“Oh,” she said, “am I, Father?” 
They smiled at each other again. 

“Yes,” he said, so without em- 
phasis that his matter-of-factness 
simply served to establish his case. 
The battle was on. 

“From what?” she asked then. 

“From something which is with- 
in you, my child.” 

Maris had been looking into the 
garden. Now she swung about 
fiercely and stood looking at the 
priest. She had a notion—a crazy 
longing—to fling her béret at him, 
at the wall, at the window, at any- 
thing for the sake of the familiar re- 
bellious gesture and its release. 
But instead she sat down quietly. 

“Father,” she said, “I am on the 
stage. I have worked hard, hard. 
My parents died almost together, 
and out of a warm and happy home 
I found myself, still in my teens, 
practically on the pavements... 


It’s been a climb, a climb. . . . Now 
I’ve got some success I can’t chuck 
it away.” 


“Success?” he iterated almost 
sharply, “What is that?” 

Maris would have answered him 
with heat. But before her mind’s 
eyes there came that vision, seen 
earlier in the day, of the downward 
slope beyond the summit.... Six 
feet of earth. ... Suppose there were 
a road by which one did not de- 
scend, by which one mounted higher 
and always higher? . . . Her eyes 
met those attentive eyes across the 
table, locked with them. 
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“It’s a simple psychological case 
of suggestion,” she said quite sud- 
denly. “Now what do you say to 
that, Father?” 

“Can you tell me anything that 
isn’t?” 

Isn’t? Maris thought hard, then 
she thought very hard. No, she 
could not think of anything which 
could be accomplished without at 
least a certain amount of sugges- 
tion. “No,” she said honestly, for 
she was very honest. “At least, 
not at the moment.” 

“This thing, Miss Quirke, has 
permeated all your life?” 

“My life,” Maris said, with dig- 
nity, “is a very busy one.” 

Laughter appeared on his inte- 
rior stage and was sternly ordered 
off. “I see,” he said, very gravely. 
“But I don’t mean that life. People 
talk of Life—they mean walking 
and talking, eating and working 
and playing. ... That isn’t Life, is 
it? It’s what you’re thinking while 
you do all these things. It’s the un- 
spoken, unwordable meaning be- 
hind words—the inner life, the real 
Life.” 

“Some people,” Maris said sharp- 
ly, “haven’t any.” 

“I know.” His eyes told her de- 
liberately that she was not one of 
them. “I wasn’t speaking, natur- 
ally, of those.” 

“You were speaking of sugges- 
tion,” she reminded him. 

“Precisely. Suggestion, so-called, 
is a sort of philosopher’s stone 
within your brain by which all 
ordinary impressions, all purely 
natural reactions, lose their base al- 
loy of worldliness and become trans- 
muted into the pure gold of spirit- 
ual significance. It sounds heavy, 
but you follow me?” 

“Horribly,” Maris answered, and 
they laughed together again. And 
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suddenly something of the quality 
of this individual came home to 
her. “Why, Father, you’d have 
done well anywhere,” she said, 
irrelevantly. His mind raced side 
by side with hers across the wide 
steppes of her thought. And with a 
little deprecating smile he said: “I 
do best of all here, believe me.” 

There followed a little silence, 
which stretched itself gradually in- 
to tautness. Then Maris leaned 
over the table. “When you said I 
was running away I hadn’t told you 
anything. Father, how did you 
know?” 

“Child,” he said, more earnest 
now than she had seen him yet, 
“every inch of that blind alley I 
have traveled. Every milestone 
that you passed, I too have passed. 
None ever ran as I did, for I had 
sweet possessions. But if there’s 
one part of that road that I know 
better than another, it’s that on 
which you now find yourself—the 
last lap.” He rose, held out his 
broad white hand. They went to- 
gether to the top of the presbytery 
steps. 

A bus rolled by, honking its way 
through a little knot of traffic. An 
aéroplane, with its low, strong buzz 
passed out of sight beyond the city 
roofs. This was the world of every 
day—of telephones and boarding- 
house, of agents’ offices and dark 
stage-entrances, of jobs and looking 
for jobs—the world which hardens 
the heart. 

“But I haven’t made up my 
mind,” Maris said. “I haven’t made 
up my mind, Father!” 

He smiled, a secretive, almost a 
superior, smile. For he knew what 
she did not know yet. She was no 
longer battling with the phantom 
of pursuit. She was fighting off the 
knowledge of defeat. 
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It might so easily have been the 
wrong priest. And it had even been 
the right man. 

It was close on midnight when 
Maris made her way from the the- 
ater-alley to the broader street. The 
billposters’ corner looked strangely 
blank in the moonlight to her eyes, 
for, though the space was filled as 
ever, during her matinée perform- 
ance that day, the man with the 
brush and pail had been busy cover- 
ing the absurdly wistful face of 
Mimac the Clown with next week’s 
Japanese Jugglers. 

Like Scott’s fair Melrose, the 
shabby street in which Maris lived 
had its dinginess conjured away by 
the magical moon’s light. From the 
steps of the boarding-house she saw 
it, a study in black and silver, in 
rhomboids and rectangles. “The 
world,” Maris said to herself, “is 
just so many lines and angles in- 
closed in a great big circle.” 

Maris put her latchkey in the key- 
hole. Far up the street she heard 
the faint scraping of somebody else 
doing the same thing. What a 
strange ant-hill is a street! “On 
your left, gentlemen, the area,” 
Maris said to the world, “on your 
right the area next door.” She 
smiled at herself quite tenderly, for 
she had had a good house, and her 
white-gloved hand _ gesticulated 
slightly, whimsically, in the moon- 
light. Beyond that movement an- 
other slighter movement caught her 
eye. It was the stunted laurel, the 
top of which some stray breath of 
wind had reached and stirred. 

She left the latchkey in the door 
and peered down into the dimness. 
“Behaving just like a tree!” she 
whispered to it, and the white glove 
flashed again as the fingers it en- 
cased went to her forehead. “I sa- 
lute you.” And suddenly there 
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came before her mind a picture of 
other laurel-trees in a garden that 
she knew—trees which shook and 
swayed, which poured the light 
from leaf to leaf rejoicing. ... Oh, 
the poor thing. .. . 

Maris’ hands went round the 
rails. Her forehead rubbed up and 
down on the cold metal... Oh, all 
the poor things—the sun-starved, 
the laughter-lacking; the food- 
short, the linen-hungry; the child- 
weary, the work-worn, the work- 
less-worried! . . . To be one of those 
who came to them with Hope, who 
stiffened them with Faith, who 
warmed with Love! ... To be a 
bringer of things—a bearer of 
tidings! 

Yet, on her way upstairs, one of 
her hot reactions surged through 
her again. She had had a wonder- 
ful house. “I haven’t made up my 
mind,” she told the latchkey as she 
tucked it away in her handbag. “No, 
I haven’t made up my mind.” 


There was a skylight on the top 
landing, and through it poured in a 
silent cascade that silver which no 
man, be he ever so covetous, can 
abuse; which no old-world pirate 
could bury, and of which no new- 
world one can deprive his fellows 
by piling it all for himself in a cor- 
ner of his own. It is God’s silver— 
the first on earth as it will be the 
last. 

It was so beautiful on the top 
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landing that Maris did not switch 
on the light. It was so bright that 
she could see, beyond the open door 
of her room, the little tray with its 
glass of milk and a plate of sand- 
wiches, which Kitty, the kindly 
maid, had placed in readiness for 
her. But, as Maris came to the open 
doorway of her room she saw some- 
thing else—something for which 
she failed utterly to account. 

The blood sang at her temples as 
she looked. Beyond the window the 
twinkling city lights spread over an 
area of miles, but a dark cross over- 
laid them. It was hardly higher 
than she, this cross, yet it was su- 
perimposed with ease from _ the 
window to the horizon... . 

She snapped on the light, but the 
cross did not disappear. It simply 
changed its color, and stood before 
her painted white. It was the cross- 
sashes of the window—for the blind 
had not been drawn. 

Maris sat on the edge of her bed, 
oddly shaken. The cross-sashes of 
a window! ... The top of a tram- 
standard.... A telegraph-pole. 

With a last spurt of rebellion 
she ripped off her béret and flung it 
with all her force at the flowered 
curtains. It fell and lay, a splash 
of vivid red, upon the floor. 

“All right, all right, I’m coming,” 
she said aloud, and in a normal 
tone, as though to Someone Who 
was listening. “Now give a body a 
bit of peace, won’t You?” 














JOHN DRYDEN—POET OR NOT? 


By SrsTer Rose MARIE 


“Long majestic verse and energy divine.” 


OHNSON says: “From his prose, 
J Dryden derives only his acciden- 
tal and secondary praise; the ven- 
eration with which his name is pro- 
nounced by every cultivator of Eng- 
lish literature is paid to him as he 
refined the language, improved the 
sentiments, and tuned the numbers 
of English poetry.” Well, that was 
written towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, when Johnson 
could still write that “English 
poetry has had no tendency to re- 
lapse into its former savageness.” 
Truly in his day it was tame 
enough; and so he awards the prize 
to Dryden’s poetry as being respon- 
sible for “the establishment of regu- 
larity and the introduction of pro- 
priety in word and thought.” To 
the mind of many it is all the otiier 
way, Dryden’s prose is his monu- 
ment; his verse, like most couplet 
poetry is of little moment, save as 
perhaps a needed temporary check 
on a tendency to lawlessness or, 
rather, formlessness, somewhat in- 
herent in English literary genius. 

It is, as Dryden himself said of 
one specimen of it, “nearest prose,” 
and what in poetry is near to prose 
is not, again to most minds, in its 
appropriate garb. Yet, of its kind, 
Dryden’s poetry is unrivaled. 
Pope’s more polished verse, how- 
ever brilliant it may be, lacks the 
essentially intellectual and manly 
quality which is so characteristic of 
his master’s work, as it lacks the 
pleasant humor which lurks even in 


—Pope 


Dryden’s keenest satire. Not a 
great poet, perhaps, but a great 
craftsmen who, at times, all but 
kindled his verse with authentic 
fire. At any rate it never becomes 
“faultily faultless and splendidly 
null,” and even within the narrow 
limits of his couplet, Dryden knew 
how to vary pause and accent so 
that a certain quiet music accom- 
panies and sustains the thought. 
His work evokes fine tributes from 
fine critics—yet if it is, as poetry, so 
good, why is it necessary to demon- 
strate its virtue as these critics seem 
always to be doing? Surely great 
literature should speak for itself. I 
explain it thus to myself. Dryden 
lacks not the gifts but the qualities 
of a poet, a distinction perhaps not 
very clear but, to me at least, very 
real. 

Considering Dryden’s poetry from 
the “Stanzas on the death of Crom- 
well” to the “Fables,” I shall try 
to summarize impressions. The 
“Cromwell” is perhaps stronger and 
more sincere than the two eulogies, 
one on the return of Charles, the 
other on his coronation, which fol- 
lowed it. All three efforts show that 
the age of conceits and strained 
similes was not yet past; the two 
latter, likewise, show very early 
mastery of the couplet; and they are 
not wanting, as no production of 
that strong intellect ever was, in 
memorable lines. In the “Crom- 
well” the last stanza is simple and 
direct in thought and expression; 
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one regrets that it was not oftener 
duplicated. The panegyrics exhibit 
all the faults inherent in verse des- 
tined to flatter and Dryden’s are on 
a par with others of that age of 
sycophantic poets. 

In “Annus Mirabilis,” though 
Dryden has not yet outgrown or, 
rather, escaped the tyranny of 
metaphysical influences in _ their 
most artificial manifestations, yet 
he has the advantage of subjects at 
last suited to his virile powers, war 
and the fearful devastation of the 
great London fire. The medium 
Dryden chose for this effort was the 
quatrain with alternate rimes. Of 
the result Saintsbury says: “ ‘Annus 
Mirabilis’, the best poem ever writ- 
ten (in this form of stanza) killed it 
by exposing its faults.” Of course, 
Gray’s “Elegy” was also written in 
this stanza, so that it can hardly be 
said to have been killed. And, by- 
the-way, the fact that Gray claims 
Dryden as one of the strongest form- 
ative influences in his own poetry, 
is certain convincing evidence that 
there are excellencies in Dryden as 
a poet which any other authentic 
poet must feel. The “Annus” is 
marred still by far-fetched images 
and it needs pruning in almost 
every part. Notwithstanding the 
undoubted command its author had 
of the medium he chose, it cannot 
escape the monotony consequent 
upon this form of versification. Yet 
it is a man’s poem and in the de- 
scription of the Dutch war there are 
many evidences of extraordinary 
skill. The incidents of the war 
which reflected any glory on the 
English are related with a fire and 
enthusiasm wich kindle even the 
lifeless quatrain,—no small achieve- 
ment. Johnson singles out the lines 
describing the dreams of the Eng- 
lish and Dutch after the first sea- 
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fight; and, though Dryden, in his 
prefatory letter, claims to have en- 
deavored to follow Virgil very 
closely, it seems to me Shake- 
speare’s chronicle plays could not 
have been far from his mind. I like 
his confessed anxiety to have his 
sea terms accurate, though this is 
generally, and I suppose rightly, 
attributed to a desire to please 
James; yet it was, too, part of his 
masculine interest in the theme he 
was developing. I find myself re- 
peating the epithets “manly” and 
“masculine” and “virile’—they are 
those which naturally describe 
Dryden’s genius; and as it has 
been said that Fielding is a man’s 
novelist, so I should say Dry- 
den is preéminently a man’s poet. 
All this subject matter, not per se 
but as it is treated, has, I imagine, 
much more appeal to men than to 
women. And, immediately, I must 
modify that in the case of this par- 
ticular poem, for in the description 
of the fire, there is universal appeal, 
despite some grotesque images, 
vivid pictures of the despairing and 
unsheltered citizens who have lost 
all. Mr. Van Doren makes an appo- 
site comment: “The dignity and 
beauty of those two poems [“Crom- 
well” and the “Annus”] are his 
own; the occasional notes of sober 
fatuity are Waller’s.” 

In “Absalom and Achitophel” 
Dryden entered that field in which 
he was to be supreme, satire. The 
picture of Shaftesbury was drawn 
with merciless but not unjust hand. 


“A daring pilot in extremity, 
Pleased with the danger, when the 
waves went high, 
He sought the storms; but, for a 
calm unfit, 
Would steer too nigh the sands to 
boast his wit. 
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Great wits are sure to madness near 
allied 

And thin partitions do their bounds 
divide.” 


“I have but laughed at some 
men’s follies where I could have de- 
claimed against their vices; and 
other men’s virtues I have com- 
mended as freely as I have taxed 
their crimes”—that is Dryden’s 
own just comment on his method 
here as elsewhere,—until Shadwell 
drew down upon himself the worst 
that Dryden could do and of which 
he had forewarned his _ possible 
critics. Even that worst seems gen- 
tlemanly in comparison with the 
tone of most satire of that age. 
Compared with Marvell, Oldham, 
Milton, and various others, Dryden 
maintains remarkable  self-com- 
mand and uses a rapier where they 
can but bludgeon. His method 
leaves the corpse at least more pre- 
sentable, even if more surely dead. 
The poem is written in a semi-epic 
style which adds dignity to the bril- 
liancy of the character portrayal 
and the caustic satire. He describes 
his own practice fairly well in the 
lines on the “Hind” III., 263, sq.: 


“She knew the virtue of her blade, 


nor would 

Pollute her satire with ignoble 
blood; 

Her panting foe she saw before 
her eye 


And back she drew the shining 
weapon dry.” 


Dryden’s training as a dramatist, I 
think, always came to his aid in his 
efforts to make his characters live 
in his lines and in the speeches 
with which he furnishes them. In 
the speech of Achitophel tempting 
Absalom (I. 373 sq.) one realizes, 


perhaps more than in any other 
one place, the poetic possibilities 
latent in Dryden. Had he realized 
here as he did finally in drama, the 
shackles rime and especially coup- 
let rime, had placed upon his Muse, 
had he dropped it for blank verse, 
the sum total of his achievement 
surely would have been much 
greater. He had metrical genius; 
too bad it was all employed in the 
perfecting of so mechanical an in- 
strument. 

“The Medal” followed Shaftes- 
bury’s acquittal. In it Dryden in- 
imitably exposes the fallacy of de- 
ciding issues by majorities, the idea 
that numbers prove the righteous- 
ness of a cause: 


“Athens, no doubt, did righteously 
decide, 

When Phocion and when Socrates 
were tried; 

As righteously they did those 
dooms repent; 

Still they were wise, whatever way 
they went; 

Crowds err not, though to both 
extremes they run.” 


Again 


“Maintains the multitude can never 
err, 
And sets the people in the Papal 
chair,” 


and again, 


“Almighty crowd! thou shortenest 
all dispute; 

Power is thy essence, wit thy 
attribute.” 


(The fallacy of majorities, however, 
is like the Phoenix, favorite bird of 
seventeenth century poets.) Not 
having yet learned their lesson, men 
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like Shadwell attempted reply. 
Then in “MacFlecknoe” Dryden 
showed his power to make good his 
threat to any who should suppose 
that he had yet used his full re- 
sources of satire. Yet even this 
piece of vengeance for unwarrant- 
able personal attack is rather bril- 
liant and amusing than coarsely 
vituperative, or viciously personal 
like the provocation. “Og” in Ab- 
salom, Part II. was, perhaps, Dry- 
den’s one descent to the level of his 
antagonists. 

In the “Religio Laici” and “The 
Hind and the Panther” Dryden en- 
tered a new field, the exposition of 
his religious views in verse. As one 
must always repeat, no poet can 
escape the corporate sentiment of 
his age, else, I think, Dryden would 
have felt the fitness of prose for ex- 
pository and controversial matter. 
In the “Preface to the Fables” he 
says: “Thoughts, such as they are, 
come crowding in so fast upon me 
that my only difficulty is to choose 
or to reject, to run them into verse 
or to give them the other harmony 
of prose.” Well, the latter harmony 
would have fitted better the matter 
of these poems, but the expectation 
of his age, led him to “run it into 
verse.” Calm judgment of the 
merits of these poems, of course, 
was quite impossible to his own age, 
and but little less so, to succeeding 
ages. Men’s own views have been 
too intimately concerned to allow 
them to praise easily what they 
heartily disagreed with. Moreover, 
the imputation of want of sincerity 
has not been lacking and is easily 
accounted for; yet in regard to both 
poems, I think that imputation 
rests on external, rather than on in- 
ternal evidence. The opening lines 
of the “Religio” are beautiful and 
the whole verse essay—as it is— 
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seems a quiet, reasoned statement 
of the position to which Dryden 
had advanced. In his introduction 
to it, Dryden offers it as written for 
a young friend, in epistolary style, 
modeled upon the urbane, quietly 
effective style of Horace. He says: 
“The expression of a poem designed 
purely for instruction ought to be 
plain and natural and yet majestic. 
...- A man is to be cheated into pas- 
sion, but reasoned into truth.” 

And so, it comes back to the fun- 
damental question, what we mean 
by poetry and whether that which is 
designed “purely for instruction” 
ever can be a poem in reality. Dry- 
den here allows himself metrical 
liberties which offended devotees of 
the couplet, but which immeasure- 
ably improve the effect in later day 
opinion; triplets, which allow him 
fuller space for thought develop- 
ment, and more frequent overflow 
of the line which relieves the dire 
monotony of the couplet. It has 
been noted, of course, by all com- 
mentators that Dryden had passed 
from expressed admiration of the 
Puritan party to adherence to the 
Anglican Church and thence passed 
shortly, as they phrase it, “to 
Rome.” Well, it is perhaps, the 
most usual path by which converts 
have come, in England at least, 
from the various sects to the Cath- 
olic Church; a path trodden so con- 
stantly that the changes it implies 
are evidently sufficiently logical to 
clear any man of the imputation of 
mere changeableness. In Dryden’s 
case, of course, accompanying cir- 
cumstances make it more difficult 
to judge his sincerity. Most con- 
verts, even yet, have so much to lose 
and so little to gain from a material 
standpoint from such a change that 
it is heroic witness to their sincer- 
ity. In Dryden’s case it was not so, 
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yet I have been interested to note 
that the later the critic the more 
justice he does to all external evi- 
dences in favor of a real conversion. 
The internal evidence furnished by 
“The Hind and the Panther” seems 
conclusive. Dryden’s arguments 
certainly show that he did not em- 
brace the faith without a thorough 
understanding of it, and obviously 
the attitude of the “Hind” through- 
out is quite marvelous in that age 
of violent and bitter controversial- 
ism. As poetry, too, there can 
hardly be difference of critical opin- 
ion as to the rise in the emotional 
level of this poem over its prede- 
cessor. 

As Verrall points out, “Religio 
Laici” is far more political than re- 
ligious; and the whole tone is one 
of quiet reasoning rather than of re- 
ligious enthusiasm. Verrall re- 
marks, too, that the “Religio Laici”’ 
emphasizes the distrust Dryden had 
come to feel for the principle of pri- 
vate judgment; but, for that matter, 
previously in the “Absalom” he had 
stressed its result in the various 
“idols” to the worship of which its 
exercise led the Jews; and had 
shown, too, some obscure sympathy 
with the position of Catholics, rep- 
resented by the Jebusites. His in- 
terest in religion had been effectu- 
ally aroused—earlier he seems to 
have scarcely thought of it, except 
conventionally — and Dryden was 
not the man to drop a train of 
thought once it had definitely sug- 
gested itself. Moreover, what he 
had to fear from the country at 
large, and quite possible results 
when Parliament should meet 
again, was more tangible than any 
anticipated reward from a Stuart. 
He knew this, as the threat of the 
Panther (the “omen” of the ladder) 
makes clear. The lines 281, Part 
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III.—on, were not written without 
realization of very probable even- 
tualities, and the emotional ring in 
them befits the situation. As to the 
incongruity of the fable, surely it 
was better to remove the discussion 
from the realm of personal bitter- 
ness by some convention and, once 
the fable is admitted, it is forgotten 
in the progress of the argument. 

The “Threnodia Augustalis” and 
“Britannia Rediviva” are negligible 
poems of the kind laureates must 
produce on occasions, not meaning 
of course that they need always be 
so poor as these samples; but a 
laureate’s business is to praise and 
praise he must, and nothing is quite 
so dreary as indiscriminate adula- 
tion. The two poems “St. Cecilia’s 
Day” and “Alexander’s Feast” are 
usually cited as the best examples 
of Dryden’s “poetic” power. Saints- 
bury says: “Best of its kind in the 
language.” Dryden, also, called it 
his best. They are excellent proofs 
of his skill certainly but they do 
not sway me—or I imagine most 
readers—as the latter ode is sup- 
posed to have alternately roused 
and quelled Alexander, in a way that 
appeals rather to one’s risible 
faculty. 

It is pleasant to find dated close 
to the time of his conversion a poem, 
one of his finest by universal con- 
sent, the “Elegy to the Memory of 
Anne Killigrew.” The writer in the 
Cambridge History (Ward) re- 
marks that “in the spirit of this 
poem, especially of the well-known 
fourth stanza [his public reparation 
for having “made prostitute and 
profligate the Muse”] we recognize 
that it was composed at a time when 
his whole nature was moved by un- 
wonted impulses,” —the impulses 
aroused by his conversion. 

There remain Dryden’s transla- 
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tions and adaptations. His “Virgil” 
he had refused to dedicate to the 
King, notwithstanding his publish- 
er’s pressing persuasion, and the 
latter was forced to the expedient of 
giving the engraving representing 
7Eneas a nose curved on the Orange 
model. Dryden had likewise re- 
fused to take the oaths of allegiance, 
though the court showed itself 
ready enough to recognize him if he 
made it possible—which seems to 
be no dubious answer to those who 
would accuse him of shifting his 
opinions to serve his own interests. 
Of the “Virgil” was true what one 
would expect, knowing Virgil and 
knowing Dryden. There are aspects 
of Virgil’s genius which neither 
Dryden nor any of his eighteenth 
century followers could capture— 
nuances, depths, delicacies, which 
they could not convey, probably 
scarce perceive. The beautiful 
Georgics and the majestic Zneid 
are, in different proportions, beyond 
the scope of the couplet. I think 
the more objective Homer suffered 
less from being “cribb’d, cabin’d 
and confin’d” within its polished 
precision. 

Though I have read Chaucer with 
many classes, I have never been 
tempted to direct their attention to 
Dryden’s version of the Knight’s 
Tale lest the fine Chaucerian flavor 
be spoiled. The original is followed 
closely enough in most places, but 
what a change of atmosphere! and 
how much greater looms the orig- 
inal after such reading. From the 
incomparable little scene of love at 
first sight to the poignant pathos of 
Arcite’s farewell to Emelie, it is al- 
most unbelievable what slight 
changes can effect such great dif- 
ferences. The broad humanity of 
unsentimental but understanding 
Chaucer is alien to these extremely 
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brilliant and competent lines. They 
would be a triumph of their kind 
if one did not know the original. It 
is characteristic that he succeeded 
better with the inimitable humor of 
the “Nonne’s Priestes Tale.” The 
“Character of a Good Parson” ap- 
pears, followed by “imitated from 
Chaucer, and enlarged.” It would 
be—in a couplet poet! Of course 
it shows a very amiable side of Dry- 
den that he appreciated Chaucer as 
he did. And the lines which con- 
clude it were daring enough to 
show Dryden uncringing and un- 
afraid. 

A recent writer on Dryden says: 
“Dryden added to the capacity of 
saying what he meant unequivo- 
cally, and sometimes with shatter- 
ing force, that of being able to write 
pure poetry, of producing sonorities 
beside which the exquisite tunings 
of Pope sound thin.” The first and 
third of these attributes are unques- 
tionable, of the second, “pure poet- 
ry,” I find those who claim it, pro- 
ducing few convincing proofs, and 
I have not been able to find more 
for myself. It might have been al- 
ready remarked in this paper that 
the verse form of “Annus Mirabilis” 
was borrowed from Davenant’s 
“Gondibert.” To that poem Hobbes 
prefixed a preface which, I think, lo- 
cates the responsibility for the lack 
of “pure poetry” in England for 
several generations. In that essay 
Hobbes insisted that the life of the 
imagination was a life of sheer pre- 
tense, that memory not imagination 
was to dominate the poet. (In his 
“Physics” Hobbes defined imagina- 
tion as “nothing else but sense de- 
caying, or weakened, by the absence 
of the object.”) Wordsworth later 
wrote his defense of imagination to 
refute precisely this theory, which 
Dryden seems to have absorbed and 
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passed on together with his metrical 
manner. “Gondibert” was pub- 
lished in 1651 when, fortunately, 
Milton’s own theory of poetry was 
already formed; wherefore, he es- 
caped the general contagion, though 
possibly he was immune anyway. 
Hobbes’ other declaration, that “the 
subject of a poem is the manners of 
men” undoubtedly settled, or suit- 
ed, Dryden’s own conception of the 
material suitable to poetry—all was 
to be sane and solid. In language 
Hobbes further objected to “words 
of magnifique sound (like the windy 
blisters of a trouble water).” Nota 
bad poetic phrase that parenthesis 
itself ! 

Now, I do not think it possible to 
overestimate the influence of Hob- 
bes on Dryden as a poet, and by way 
of him, poetic dictator that he was 
through his criticism as well as his 
own poetic practice, on succeeding 
poets. However, as some one has 
remarked, “the highest levels of 
poetry are beyond him; perhaps, 
just because he sees so clearly what 
he sees at all—sees it to the very 
end and all around.” That is quite 
true, what he sees at all, he sees in 
clear, cold daylight. The light that 
never was on land or sea neither 
dimmed nor glorified his vision, he 
is following no gleam. Truth he 
sees, truth which is demonstrable, 
but not all the implications of truth 
—and so, perhaps, that brings us 
back to his inability to achieve “pure 
poetry.” But in his own domain 
Dryden is unapproachable; and I 
use the word advisedly, not forget- 
ting Pope. The elder poet is more 
humane and has not only wit but 


the saving grace of humor. This 
last gift, I think it is, which is his 
saving quality in manner as well as 
matter, for he who has it cannot 
well become an extremist. Conse- 
quently we have more flexibility in 
Dryden’s use of the heroic couplet 
meter. Pope recognized but three 
places where the pause might come 
—after the fourth, fifth or sixth syl- 
lable. Dryden kept himself free to 
distribute his emphasis according to 
sense, and pauses where he will, 
giving his verse something of the 
quality of blank verse, and almost 
cheating the ear into forgetfulness 
of the “jingling sound of like end- 
ings.” 

As I use that Miltonic expression, 
I insist, quite needlessly by this 
time, on my full agreement with 
Milton in denying the possibility of 
true music to heroic verse. Dry- 
den’s superb mastery of his own 
instrument, his instinct for the apt 
word, his power to condense, where- 
as all, or nearly all, his contempo- 
raries suffered from inflation, his 
crystal clearness—these are the po- 
etic qualities which fitted his chosen 
matter, and they are the qualities 
that fitted him most surely to usher 
in a new prose. In Dryden, the 
transition in either direction, from 
prose to verse, or vice versa, in- 
volves no marked change of style. 
Hence, with all due deference to Dr. 
Johnson, I conclude where I began: 
Prose is Dryden’s chief glory; 
though his verse is supreme of its 
kind. 

“He was not without passion but 
his passion was not that of ecstasy, 
but of assurance.” 
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By RutH KATHERINE ByRNs 


IGHER education — to use the 

term in a broad sense to in- 
clude students, faculties, curricula, 
and college and university proper- 
ties—is functioning under two ques- 
tionable doctrines, the illusive 
“democratic ideal” and the falla- 
cious “dependable investment of 
time and money.” In theory the 
democratic ideal would give to every 
individual the opportunity to re- 
ceive the amount and type of edu- 
cation which would suit his capabil- 
ities and interests; in practice it 
means that every individual feels 
that he has as much right as any 
one else to an expensive medical 
training, an intensive scientific edu- 
cation, or any other kind and 
amount of schooling. 

Acceptance of the “democratic 
ideal” implies that the educator be- 
lieves in some sort of normal distri- 
bution of abilities and specific in- 
terests which is always in propor- 
tion to the changing demands of so- 
ciety. This is a nice sort of theory 
but a very little straight thinking 
shows that it is false. For example, 
in the State of Wisconsin during the 
past four years, three and one-third 
per cent of all the boys who com- 
pleted high school expressed a defi- 
nite desire to become lawyers. 
They were, as far as scholastic abil- 
ity was concerned, a superior group 
of boys with more than half of them 
of marked aptitude. Apparently 
nearly all of these boys had not only 
the ambition but also the mental 
ability to cope successfully with the 
training required for the legal pro- 
fession. If every individual was to 


have an opportunity to get the type 
of education for which he was fitted 
by interest and ability, then, these 
boys would all be sent through law 
schools. The rashness of the theory 
becomes evident when the 1930 oc- 
cupational statistics are examined 
and reveal that less than three- 
tenths of one per cent of all the em- 
ployed adults in the State are law- 
yers; in other words, the percent- 
age of boys who would be trained 
for this profession exceeds to an ab- 
surd degree the percentage of the 
population that can be absorbed by 
the profession. 

It is the “democratic ideal” car- 
ried into force in the American edu- 
cational system which has brought 
the number of students in practical- 
ly every course and school in col- 
leges and universities up far beyond 
the number who can expect to find 
work in the chosen field. The class- 
rooms are crowded with ambitious 
and able students and the employ- 
ment offices are thronged with dis- 
couraged graduates. Despite the 
sentimental appeal of the doctrine 
of the “democratic ideal” there is no 
reason to believe that the mysterious 
forces which shape each human per- 
sonality operate in a controlled pro- 
portion to the needs of the ever- 
changing social and economic order 
and each season produce the proper 
number of boys with the aptitude 
and urge to become lawyers and 
the proper number of girls with the 
aptitude and urge to become nurses. 

The propaganda that “education 
pays” in a material way has like- 
wise been pushed to unsound ex- 
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tremes. Somewhere, back in my 
own high school days I remember 
very definitely that an income scale 
was put in my hands which demon- 
strated how directly the size of in- 
come increased with the years of 
schooling; when I was a freshman 
in college a well-meaning lecturer 
in a first year science course read 
to his large class a scale which 
seemed to us to prove that not only 
every year but every semester, even 
every month, that we remained in 
college should be regarded as an in- 
vestment which would add to our 
earning potentialities. Some of us 
figured out the cash returns we 
could expect from every hour in- 
vested in doing college work. The 
countless ramifications of the mat- 
ter were lost sight of. Not only did 
statistics show that money invested 
in education was well invested, but 
any one could see that it was true. 
Schooling was the touchstone for 
success. Ever increasing thousands 
of boys and girls sought that gilt- 
edged guarantee, a college educa- 
tion. 

That the professions reached a 
saturation point and can no longer 
absorb the college graduates who are 
being turned out by the thousands 
every June is an inevitable result of 
the uncritical acceptance of these 
two educational doctrines. Almost 
simultaneously came the disorgani- 
zation of the established economic 
system. Universities have the repu- 
tation of lagging at times of social 
or intellectual upheaval and Ameri- 
cans cling to their unquestioned be- 
liefs that higher education is the 
right of every boy and girl who 
wants it and that it is a sound in- 
vestment for both the individual and 
the existing social order. We have, 
therefore, the puzzling situation of 
thousands of students going to col- 


lege so that they can get good jobs 
and thousands of graduates who 
cannot get jobs of any kind. 

One of the most important phases 
in this situation is the great sacri- 
fices that students are accepting and 
making to go to college. The widow 
who admits that she mortgaged all 
her property to send her two sons 
through college and now that they 
have their bachelor’s degrees and 
can find no work, is borrowing on 
her life insurance policy to get 
money to give them still more uni- 
versity training may be making an 
unwise sacrifice but not an unusual 
one. The boy who does janitor 
work for his room, carries heavy 
trays of dirty dishes from a hotel 
dining-room to the dishwasher for 
his meals, and gives blood transfu- 
sions to earn the money for his in- 
cidental expenses knows that he is 
better off than many of his class- 
mates. His room is heated, his 
meals are good, and the only disad- 
vantage is that after he gives a 
blood transfusion the heavy work 
at the hotel makes him too weak 
and tired to study. 

Commenting on her reaction at 
seeing college boys pulling rick- 
shaws at the Century of Progress 
last summer, a writer in a recent 
number of THE CATHOLIC WorLD 
says “... and it gave me rather a 
start to see our students doing 
coolie labor. Have we grown hum- 
ble-minded or are our boys so 
needy?” Pulling a rickshaw for 
thirty or forty cents an hour would 
seem like recreation to many col- 
lege students, both boys and girls. 
I think, for instance, of the pale 
freshman girl who asked permis- 
sion to drop inorganic chemistry 
from her study schedule. She 
wanted to get good grades because 
she had been valedictorian of her 
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high school class and hoped to keep 
up her high record. She knew that 
she was not doing justice to her col- 
lege work. That, she suggested, 
was partly due to the fact that she 
worked five hours every evening in 
a restaurant for her meals. When 
she got through she was too tired 
to sit up and study. If she dropped 
chemistry she could certainly get 
excellent grades in the other three 
subjects. She studied her history 
as she rode back and forth to class 
on the street car—an hour each way 
—and she repeated her French 
verbs as she set tables and served 
dinners in the restaurant; she had 
plenty of time to do her English on 
Sundays and during odd moments. 
She was very lucky, she said, to 
have a cousin who gave her a room 
in exchange for eight hours house 
work on Saturdays. The girl’s fa- 
ther is a bankrupt business man in 
a small city. She is intelligent and 
well-mannered; in her chain-store 
knitted dress and her bright béret 
she might be mistaken anywhere 
for a “care-free” co-ed. 

Or I think of the tall, gaunt se- 
nior for whom we arranged a loan 
of thirty-five dollars last semester. 
He worked for his room, he told me, 
and as I wrote out the recommenda- 
tion slip, he explained that he 
didn’t have any respectable looking 
clothes. Even his corduroy trousers 
and suede jacket had worn spots. 
He would spend the thirty-five dol- 
lars for a ready-made suit and a top 
coat. Perhaps if he bought care- 
fully he could get a hat, too. By the 
time that the recommendation card 
was filled out he had begun to 
change his mind. He was tired of 
borrowing textbooks from his 
friends. He should buy books and 
a new pen with the thirty-five dol- 
lars. 
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Before the day was over the boy 
returned. 

“I thought that you might like to 
know that I spent that money for 
meal tickets. I couldn’t resist. 
And, if I’m careful, I should have 
plenty to eat until Christmas.” 

Countless other cases might be 
cited. One out of every three or 
four girls in a large and “fashion- 
able” university is trying to find a 
job in exchange for room or board, 
or both. There are fewer girls than 
boys who are attempting to work 
their way through school. Statis- 
tics compiled for the year 1932-33 
show that of over seven thousand 
students enrolled in a university in 
a small city, one out of every four 
was totally self-supporting during 
the school year. Sixty per cent of 
the entire student body was par- 
tially self-supporting. The propor- 
tion of self-supporting students 
might be somewhat greater in a uni- 
versity located in a large city. 

There are, of course, the sons and 
daughters of wealthy parents in 
nearly every college but for the 
most part they slip through four 
years to a degree with an assurance 
of material comfort and a smug 
complacency which makes them ap- 
pear to be a steadily diminishing 
force in campus values. Far from 
complacent are the boys and girls 
who know what it is to be hungry 
for a well-cooked meal, to need new 
shoes, and to wonder where next 
week’s room rent is coming from. 

What can the student expect upon 
graduation? He hopes for a job 
where he can earn enough money 
to live pleasantly, dress decently, 
go to the movies and the theater 
and an occasional race or ball game, 
subscribe for a number of maga- 
zines, occasionally buy a “best- 
seller,” and save enough to take a 
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summer trip to Europe within three 
or five years. His dreams are not 
unreasonable — hasn’t he invested 
years of study and discipline in fit- 
ting himself for this kind of job? 

What does he actually find? Un- 
less he is fortunate enough to have 
a place made for him in some busi- 
ness or profession, he faces three 
possibilities: he may accept what- 
ever kind of job he can find, he may 
be unable to find any kind of job, 
or he may decide to increase his 
chances for getting a good job by 
going back to school and working 
for a higher degree. 

College graduates who have 
chosen to accept whatever work 
they can get may be found waiting 
on tables in hotels and restaurants, 
doing house work, working in de- 
partment stores, driving trucks, and 
selling goods from door to door. A 
girl with a bachelor of arts in 
classics has sold jewelry in a ten 
cent store for several years, the man 
who delivers our eggs and vege- 
tables has a bachelor of science de- 
gree from a good university, and a 
charming girl with a brilliant col- 
lege record washes dishes in a club- 
house at the end of our block. On 
the whole these young men and 
women probably are slightly less 
dissatisfied than the graduates who 
do not take whatever they can find 
and consequently have more time 
to think. 

The graduate student who de- 
cides to work for a higher degree 
applies himself to his studies with 
increased diligence and clings to the 
vision of another diploma and a 
good job. Post-graduate work is 
seldom easy and the graduate stu- 
dent usually tries to support him- 
self as well as continue his studies. 
In a graduate school with an enroll- 
ment of approximately one thou- 


sand, one out of every three stu- 
dents was totally self-supporting in 
1932-33; more than three-fourths 
of the graduate students were over 
half self-supporting during the 
past year; only eleven per cent of 
them did not contribute to their own 
support during the academic year. 

It is when the student gets his 
masters’ degree or his hard earned 
doctor’s degree and cannot find a 
job with a living wage that he finally 
senses a hint of futility in higher 
education. He begins to feel that 
present day social organization is 
out of joint or that he has been 
chasing a will-o’-the-wisp. Either so- 
ciety needs recasting to make a suit- 
able place for the men and women 
it has encouraged to seek a higher 
education, or higher education isn’t 
worth what it costs. 

This is no vague, theoretical 
problem. It is a real problem, se- 
rious and at hand. 

“How long are we going to stand 
for it?” is the question that is often 
heard among the highly educated 
who cannot find permanent or sat- 
isfactory positions. 

“We've been living on county re- 
lief for over a year,” admitted a 
married man who has three chil- 
dren. He has a master of science 
degree, teaching experience, and 
has held two competitive fellow- 
ships. 

“The twenty-six dollars a month 
I get from my research appointment 
is all I earn to support myself and 
my wife,” another highly recom- 
mended man with a Ph.D. com- 
plains. 

These men have ability; popular 
opinion assured them that to seek 
an education in keeping with their 
ability was to prepare wisely for 
economic independence and service 
to society. The community, the so- 
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cial group, provided education for 
these men and women because it be- 
lieved that it would profit in one 
way or another by having these able 
individuals educated. The individ- 
ual is finding that higher education 
does not pay him; the social group 
may find that instead of being an 
agent to insure well-being, higher 
education has become a force which 
may undermine the very order 
which has provided and supported 
it. Consider, for example, these 
statements from a recently pub- 
lished letter written by a doctor 
of philosophy who supports him- 
self, his wife, and their baby 
on a monthly salary of forty-five 
dollars: 

“Society is morally obligated to 
take care of those individuals who 
prepared themselves for a career of 
great social value—teaching — and 
who now, because of a crazy, profit- 
mad economic system find them- 
selves unemployed... . 

“Our unemployed intellectuals 
represent social dynamite...” 

To recognize that the educated 
man or woman who cannot find 
work is more dangerous to the con- 
tinuance of the existing social struc- 
ture than the uneducated man or 
woman in the same predicament is 
not to argue for or against either 
higher education or the prevailing 
social and economic system. It is 
simply a fact that there are many 
dissatisfied, highly educated men 
and women who cannot find the type 
of work they were encouraged to 
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fit themselves for and it is merely 
another fact that there are thou- 
sands upon thousands of boys and 
girls who are making great sacri- 
fices to continue in college to-day 
so that next June or some June 
soon thereafter they will get their 
degrees and join the ranks of those 
who cannot find the jobs they have 
trained themselves for. 

A social organization—hbe it a 
simple-living tribe or a complex, 
modern state—maintains a _ tradi- 
tion or a system of education in 
order to perpetuate and further 
those elements in its culture which 
it considers most valuable. Any 
society may support an educational 
system which aims toward social 
change if that change is to be 
thought of in terms of progress 
toward accepted ideals, but it is in- 
conceivable that any system of so- 
ciety would found or consciously 
maintain a type of education which 
would tend to result in the over- 
throw or destruction of the support- 
ing social organization. The per- 
tinent question is, then, whether 
our higher education, sponsored as 
it is by two theories which appear 
to be unsound in practice, contrib- 
utes to the perpetuating of the fun- 
damental principles of the existing 
social system, or whether our 
higher education in providing ad- 
vanced and professional training 
for far greater numbers than can 
expect to get jobs, threatens the 
very foundations of the society by 
which it is supported. 
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GALWAY OF THE TRIBES 


AND THE ORIGIN OF “LYNCH LAW” 


By CATHAL O’ByRNE 


ALWAY OF THE TRIBES, 

gray-walled and _ castellated, 
was the gay and gallant city of me- 
dieval Ireland. Ptolemy, the Greek 
geographer, writing in the year 
a.D. 140, describes it as the principal 
city of the Western coasts, whose 
seafaring citizens carried on an ex- 
tensive trade with the Roman Em- 
pire. On the invasion of Ireland 
by the Danes in the ninth century, 
the ancient city was destroyed, and 
it was not until the invaders were 
finally defeated at the Battle of 
Clontarf, near Dublin, that its re- 
construction was undertaken by 
the people of Connacht, when its 
strong castle was rebuilt, and the 
city put in a state of defense and 
security. 

Then, in the year 1171, began the 
Norman invasion, in the early 
stages of which, following in the 
train of Earl Strongbow, a certain 
William Fitzadelm de Burgo came 
to Ireland. Galway at that time was 
chiefly inhabited by seagoing mer- 
chants and their families, who 
lived under the powerful protection 
of the ancient Irish family of the 
O’Flahertys, Princes of Iar-Con- 
nacht, who were the possessors of 
Galway’s stout castle, the walled 
city itself, and all the surrounding 
country. De Burgo, the Norman, 
Earl Strongbow’s friend, was out for 
plunder, and, coveting his neigh- 
bor’s goods, determined to make 
good his claim to them by the simple 
method of reckoning that “they 
may take who have the power,” ac- 


cordingly laid siege to the city, and 
eventually secured it for himself. 
With the castle refortified and made 
his stronghold he settled in Galway, 
defying, with much arrogance, all 
the efforts of the mere Irish to dis- 
lodge him. Gradually other Anglo- 
Norman families came, and taking 
pattern by De Burgo, obtained pos- 
sessions in the city, whose com- 
merce, at that time, with France 
and Spain, became so extensive that 
Galway was reckoned one of the 
wealthiest and most populous cities 
in Ireland. 

For centuries, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to add, a constant warfare 
raged between the native owners of 
the territory and the foreign set- 
tlers. 

Copies of vast numbers of by- 
laws referring to the Irish are ex- 
tant, which were created from time 
to time by the Norman townspeo- 
ple, and which show the stringent 
rules by which the real owners of 
the land were prohibited from par- 
ticipating in its prosperity. The 
Irish outside the walls naturally 
viewed with bitter resentment the 
encroachments of the foreigners 
who had so deeply wronged them, 
and in their turn proudly enacted 
regulations to prevent intercourse 
with the Norman usurpers. 

One of the Norman by-laws was 
to the effect that “neither O’ ne Mac 
shall strut ne swagger thro’ the 
streets of Galway.” This law was 
directed principally against the 
O’Flahertys, O’Conors, O’Hallorans, 
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MacNamaras, and the MacWilliams 
of Clanricarde, after these latter 
had become Irish by adopting the 
Irish language, dress and laws. The 
original Irish were forbidden the 
city. They were told to keep to 
their hills and fastnesses, but 
neither stout stone walls nor by- 
laws, nor any kind of laws could 
keep them out, and so grievously 
did the dispossessed chieftains and 
their followers harrass the Norman 
adventurers that the “loyal” and 
“God-fearing” inhabitants caused a 
permanent petition to the Lord of 
Hosts to be carved in stone over the 
west gate of the city— 


“From the ferocious O’Flahertys, 
Good Lord, deliver us.” 


The increased strength of the 
place, and the situation of the city 
on its magnificent bay, so well 
adapted for commerce with foreign 
lands, encouraged numbers of new 
settlers to come overseas and settle 
in the town. These new families 
became immensely rich and power- 
ful by trade and the annexation of 
land. Living apart from their fel- 
lows within their walled city they 


became known as “The Tribes of 


Galway,” which title, first given 
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them by Cromwell as a term of re- 
proach for their fidelity to one an- 
other, they, without hesitation, 
proudly adopted as a mark of dis- 
tinction between themselves and the 
original Irish. 

The families, or “Tribes,” were 
thirteen in number. Their names 
were — Athy, Blake, Bodkin, 
Browne, D’Arcy, Font, French, 
Joyce, Kirwin, Lynch, Martin, Mor- 
ris and Skerrett. Their prosperity 
and power lasted for over three 
hundred years, and during the days 
of their flourishing, Galway rose to 





a high degree of commercial im- 
portance. 

Eventually, in order to obtain a 
full measure of freedom, it became 
necessary for the citizens to rid 
themselves of the power of the 
De Burgos, whose rule had become 
tyrannical. To effect this end in the 
year 1484, they obtained from Rich- 
ard III. of England a charter vest- 
ing the government in a mayor and 
bailiffs, in whose hands the for- 
tunes of the city were placed. Thus 
was the origin of the famous “War- 
dens of Galway,” one of whom, in 
later years, was James Fitz-Stephen 
Lynch, whose tragic story is forever 
inseparably associated with the his- 
tory of the “Citie of the Tribes.” 

A copy of an old Map of Galway, 
prepared in 1651, and dedicated to 
Charles II., is still in existence. It 
contains the following description 
of the City as it then stood: 


“Rome boasts sev’n hills, the Nile its 
sev’nfold stream, 

Around the Pole sev’n radiant 
planets gleam; 

Galway—Connacian Rome—twice 
equals these; 

She boasts twice sev’n illustrious 
families; 

Thrice sev’n high towers defend 
her lofty walls, 

And polished marble decks her 
splendid halls; 

Twice sev’n her massive gates, 
o’er which arise 

Twice sev’n strong castles, tow’- 
ing to the skies; 

Twice sev’n her bridges, thro’ 
whose arches flow 

The silv’ry tides, majestically 
slow; 

Her ample church with twice sev'n 
altar flames, 

An heavenly patron every altar 
claims; 
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While twice sev’n convents pious 
anthems raise 

(Sev’n for each sex) to sound 
Jehovah’s praise.” 


The situation of the City of Gal- 
way is very beautiful. Built on the 
many islands that lie between 
Lough Corrib and the river of that 
name, with the blue bay lying along 
its south side, it is entirely sur- 
rounded by water, so that according 
to its present-day inhabitants, “it 
will not share the common fate of 
the world on the Last Day, but will 
be drowned decently at once.” 

In Anglo-Norman days it was not 
alone from the raids and sorties of 
the outlawed O’s and Mac’s on land 
by which the citizens of Galway 
were kept in perpetual torment, but 
from the surrounding waters they 
had to face the menace of a power- 
ful enemy in the person of Grainne 
Maile (Grannya Wail), the great 
sea-queen, who with her fleet of 
ships ranged all the western coast, 
and, with the aid of her loyal and 
adoring seamen, levied tribute off 
the usurpers of her house and her 
lands and the maritime commerce 
of her people. A splendid and dar- 
ing creature was this Grainne Maile, 
whose name, because of her hero- 
ism, her lavish hospitality and her 
devotion to the cause of her down- 
trodden people, has become for all 
time a synonym for the Ireland she 
loved and served so well. 

At that period Queen Elizabeth’s 
deputy in Galway, Sir John Perrot, 
became, after a fashion, friendly 
towards the aspirations of the Irish 
people. He advocated reform and 
better government. “Good govern- 
ment,” he wrote to the Queen, 
“breeds wealth, and wealth obedi- 
ence.” Such a policy, however, was 
held dangerous, the English rulers 
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of Ireland preferred their usual 
method of persecution and subjec- 
tion. Sir John Perrot, being friend- 
lily disposed toward the Irish, was 
to be recalled to London. Where- 
upon Grainne Maile, remembering 
the truth of the homely saying that 
“the devil you know is better than 
the devil you don’t know,” sailed 
from Galway Bay and appeared 
early one fine morning, with her 
fleet of galleys in the Thames before 
London, her errand being to be- 
seech the Queen to allow Sir John 
Perrot to remain. 

Not without delay and much par- 
leying was Grainne Maile at length 
admitted to audience with Eliza- 
beth, and great was the surprise 
and consternation of the simpering 
and lackadaisical courtiers as the 
majestic figure of the Irish sea- 
queen strode through the Royal 
Chambers. And every inch a queen 
she looked, they whispered one to 
another in amazement, with her 
flowing veil bound about her head 
by a golden fillet, her purple robe 
of Spanish silk, and her saffron 
mantle, fastened at the shoulders 
with great torcs of gold and silver 
and enamel, the rich folds of which 
trailed for yards behind her on the 
tassellated pavement of the audi- 
ence room. With undisguised petu- 
lance Elizabeth listened to Grainne 
Maile’s story. Was she never to 
hear the end of this dreadful coun- 
try and its rebellious people? Ire- 
land, always Ireland! She was sick 
of the word and the place! The peo- 
ple were so troublesome! What 
did they want? It was so difficult 
for a Queen to govern that wild 
place! 

“Yes, I know,” said Grainne 
Maile, quietly, looking at her level- 
eyed. “I am a queen, also. I know 
what it means to govern men.” 
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“You, a queen!” exclaimed Eliza- 
beth. 

“As much as you are, O Noble 
Woman, and by as good a title,” 
answered Grainne Maile. 

This was not by any means the 
kind of plain and honest talk Eliza- 
beth was used to hear from her 
fawning and hypocritical followers, 
with their well-measured, honeyed 
phrases. 

“Well,” said Elizabeth, “You are 
a woman like myself—and a brave 
one.” 

At that word, with a motion of 
her hand, she dismissed her attend- 
ants, and coming down from her 
seat she put her hand on the arm of 
the Irish woman, and led her aside 
to where the fresh morning airs 
stirred the silken hangings of an 
open window. 

“Then Sir John Perrot remains?” 
asked Grainne Maile. 

“For your sake—yes,” said Eliza- 
beth. And she smiled, it seemed a 
little wearily. 

“I thank you,” said Grainne 
Maile, and as she spoke she drew 
from her girdle a dagger and flung 
it from her far out through the open 
window, where for a brief space it 
gleamed in the sunlight air like the 
bright wing of a bird, ere it fell 
heavily among the green grass of 
the sward beneath. 

“What was that?” 
beth, alarmed. 

“A dagger,” said Grainne Maile, 
quietly. 

“You would have killed yourself 
had I not granted your request?” 
asked Elizabeth, looking the Irish 
woman in the eyes, eagerly. 

“No,” said Grainne Maile, smiling. 

“And what then?” asked Eliza- 
beth. 

“I would have killed you,” an- 
swered Grainne Maile. 


cried Eliza- 
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“Have you no fear that I may kill 
you now?” asked Elizabeth, won- 
deringly, her eyes, the while, dwell- 
ing in admiration on every detail of 
the sea-queen’s barbaric magnifi- 
cence. 

“None,” said Grainne Maile, look- 
ing proudly to where, shouldering 
their huge battle-axes, her stalwart 
retainers, some dozens of them, 
stood, forming colorful and pictur- 
esque groups in their saffron kilts, 
their leathern jerkins, and flowing 
mantles of Irish frieze. “Fear I 
have none,” said Grainne Maile. “I 
rely on the word of a queen, and as 
a queen I thank you.” 

“And as a sorely-tried woman to 
a very brave one I bid you Godspeed 
from this place,” said Elizabeth. 

Grainne Maile bowed low before 
the queen. Then turning to her 
escort, in a few words of Gaelic she 
explained to them that her mission 
had been successful, but almost be- 
fore she had spoken a word, with a 
wild cry of “Aboo, O, Van Reehan!”’ 
(Victory, O, Queen!) they closed 
around her and led her away in tri- 
umph. Out from the great palace 
they led her, and away down 
through the crowded garden-ways 
to where the masts of her waiting 
galleys were like a forest by the 
water side. 

On the homeward journey, after 
sailing a day and a night, Grainne 
Maile cast anchor in the Bay of 
Dublin, where sheltered by the 
great hills of Ben Eadar (the Hill 
of Howth) the gray towers and bat- 
tlements of Howth Castle rose above 
the trees, with its wide terraces, 
green lawns and broad acres spread- 
ing down to the ocean’s edge. Land- 
ing, Grainne Maile proceeded to the 
Castle to claim, as a queen, the rights 
of hospitality from the Norman ad- 
venturer, Sir Armoricus Tristram. 
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who, volunteering to follow the for- 
tunes of King Henry in his attempt- 
ed conquest of Ireland, had, in the 
year 1216, landed at Howth, and 
having put to the sword the Castle’s 
defenders, had possessed himself of 
it with all the lands appertaining 
thereto, from the mountains to the 
sea. 

It was the hour for dining when 
Grainne Maile arrived. The family 
were at dinner, and, in a most in- 
hospitable and un-Irish fashion, the 
gates were closed. Indignant at the 
churlishness of the “Sassenach 
lord,” she seized the young heir of 
Howth, carried him off to her Castle 
of Carraig-a-Huile in Galway Bay, 
nor would she consent to restore 
him until his father gave a solemn 
promise that the gates should never 
be closed at dinner time again. 

This stipulation was readily ac- 
ceded to, and down through the cen- 
turies—Howth Castle is still in the 
possession of the Tristram family 
—has ever since been faithfully ob- 
served. 


Under the Charter of Richard III. 
the first Mayor and Bailiffs of Gal- 
way were elected on August 1, 1485, 
and under their guidance, for many 
years after, the City continued to 
increase in greatness and prosper- 
ity, which, says an old chronicle, 
“were also much advanced by the 
public faith and integrity of its mer- 
chants, and by the unsullied honor 
of its inhabitants, whose strict ad- 
herence to truth and love of impar- 
tial justice became proverbial.” 

An illustration of the truth of 
this statement is supplied by an ap- 
palling instance of inflexible virtue 
which occurred in Galway at this 
time, and which stands paralleled 
by few examples in the history of 
mankind. James Fitz-Stephen 
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Lynch, an opulent and honored mer- 
chant — he was elected Mayor in 
1493—carried on an extensive trade 
with Spain. On one of his voyages 
to Cadiz he was received, at the 
house of a rich merchant named 
Gomez, with the utmost hospitality, 
and with every mark of the esteem 
suitable to his high reputation. Up- 
on his departure for Ireland, out of 
a wish to make some grateful re- 
turn for the lavish hospitality he 
had received at the hands of his 
Spanish friend, he requested of him, 
as a great favor, to allow his son, a 
youth of nineteen, to accompany 
him to Ireland, promising to take 
parental care of him during his 
stay, and to provide for his safe re- 
turn to his friends whenever the 
young man so desired. The young 
Spaniard, who was the pride of his 
parents and relations, was rejoiced 
at the idea of the journey, and the 
Irish merchant’s request was grate- 
fully complied with by his father. 
They embarked accordingly, and 
after a pleasant voyage arrived in 
the Bay of Galway. Mayor Lynch 
introduced the young stranger to 
his family by whom he was received 
with that warmth and openness of 
heart so characteristic of Irish hos- 
pitality. In an especial manner did 
the merchant present the young 
Spaniard as a companion to his only 
son, a splendid youth, possessed of 
great muscular strength and an in- 
trepid spirit, whose personal beauty 
and winning gentleness of manner 
had made him the idol of all ranks 
of citizens. But his endowments 
were not unattended by what is too 
often seen united with superior 
qualities, a tendency to the pleas- 
ures of libertinism, which greatly 
afflicted his father, who was himself 
exemplary for the purity of his life. 
At this period, however, Mayor 
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Lynch’s son was paying honorable 
addresses to the beautiful daughter 
of one of Galway’s richest mer- 
chants, and this fact, coupled with 
the knowledge that he had secured 
for his son the company of the 
youthful Gomez, enabled him to en- 
tertain the fullest hopes for the 
young man’s reformation. 

The young men lived together in 
perfect harmony, and frequent en- 
tertainments were given at the 
Mayor’s house, in honor of their 
visitor, as well as for the sake of ad- 
vancing the suit of his son, Walter, 
with his neighbor’s beautiful daugh- 
ter. During one of these festivals, 
at which the young girl was present, 
it happened that her lover either 
saw or fancied he saw the eyes of 
his sweetheart beam with rapture 
on the young Spaniard. Wild with 
astonishment, Lynch’s ardent and 
unruly passions took fire at once, 
and without waiting to inquire if 
his suspicions had foundation, he 
at once proceeded to upbraid the 
young girl for her fickleness and in- 
fidelity in terms of haughty anger. 
She, in her turn, astonished and 
irritated by such unexpected injus- 
tice, and that, too, from her lover, 
affected disdain to conceal her real 
feelings, and refused to deny the 
charge. 

They parted in anger, one obey- 
ing the dictates of jealousy, the 
other of pride, and while the young 
girl retired to her home, her lover, 
racked by the furies that possessed 
him, revolved in his mind the dire- 
ful project of revenge. 

Accident contributed to strength- 
en his determination and facilitated 
his purpose. The following night, 
as he passed slowly and alone by 
the residence of the girl’s father, he 
saw the young Spaniard leave the 
house, where he had spent the eve- 
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ning, having been invited by the 
girl’s father, who spoke the Spanish 
language with fluency, and courted 
the society of all who could con- 
verse with him. Urged by his rage, 
the lover pursued his imagined 
rival, who, being alarmed by a voice 
which he did not recognize, fled 
before him. From ignorance of the 
darkened streets, he ran towards a 
solitary quarter of the city, close to 
the shore, but before he had reached 
the water’s edge, his mad pursuer 
overtook him, plunged a poinard 
into his heart and threw him, 
bleeding, into the sea. 

Horrified at the thought of what 
he had done, Walter Lynch fled the 
city and concealed himself in a 
wood, where, in an agony of de- 
spair, he spent the night. With the 
first gray streaks of dawn he set 
out for home with the settled reso- 
lution of expiating his guilt, as far 
as he could, by surrendering him- 
self to the law. 

Returning to the city, he was met 
by a great crowd of people, amongst 
whom, with shame and terror, he 
beheld his father, attended by sev- 
eral officers of justice and a military 
guard. Had the unhappy youth 
wished to conceal his guilt his ap- 
pearance alone would have betrayed 
him, but being interrogated he at 
once confessed his crime, declared 
his contrition and remorse, and im- 
ploring pardon from Heaven, de- 
sired to be conducted to prison. 
His horrified father, who, as Mayor 
of the City, had in his hands the 
power of life and death, foresaw at 
once the consequences of complying 
with his son’s demand, being aware, 
at the same time, that, should he 
shrink from his duty, public dis- 
grace awaited him. 

By an unhappy chance the strong 
prison of the city was situated im- 
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mediately next to Warden Lynch’s 
house, and from its windows the 
mother and sisters of the young 
man were spectators of his arrival 
at its gates, bareheaded, pale, bound, 
and surrounded by armed guards. 
Within a few short days the old 
gray-walled city of Galway wit- 
nessed a sight, of which but one or 
two examples occur in the entire 
history of mankind—a father sit- 
ting in judgment on his only son, 
and, as a sacrifice to public justice, 
condemning him to die. The legal 
inquiry was short, on his own con- 
fession the young man was fully 
convicted of the murder, and in the 
public court, from the mouth of his 
father, received sentence of death. 
On his son’s conviction the Mayor 
was waited upon by many persons 
of the first rank and influence in the 
city, who solicited a reprieve for 
the unfortunate youth. His rela- 
tions and friends also joined in the 
earnest entreaty, but the inflexibil- 
ity of the Judge resisted all suppli- 
cations. He was immovable. What- 
ever the inward struggles of the 
father and the man might have 
been, the firmness of the dispenser 
of justice was unshaken. 

At night he himself descended to 
the dungeon where his son lay, for 
the double purpose of announcing 
to him that his sentence was to be 
executed on the following morning, 
and of watching with him to pre- 
vent the possibility of his escape. 
Accompanied by a priest, the 
Warden entered the cell, and, lock- 
ing the gate, kept fast the key in 
his hand. Falteringly the young 
man asked if he had anything to 
hope. “No, my son,” his father 
answered, “Your life is forfeited to 
the law, and at sunrise you must 
die. I have prayed always for your 
prosperity, but that is at an end— 
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with the world you have done for- 
ever—were any other but your 
wretched father your judge, I might 
have dropped a tear over my child’s 
misfortune, and solicited for his 
life, even though stained with mur- 
der—but you must die—these tears 
are the last drops that shall quench 
the sparks of nature—and if you 
have hope, implore that Heaven may 
not shut the gates of mercy on the 
destroyer of his fellow creature.” 

Then, as if fearful of relapsing into 
his natural softness, he retired to a 
recess in the cell, leaving the priest 
to administer the rites of the 
Church to the unhappy criminal, to 
fortify him for the approaching 
ordeal. 

It was scarcely day when the 
summons to prepare was given to 
the guards assembled outside. The 
father unbound his unfortunate son 
and ordered him to stand between 
the priest and himself and lean 
upon the arm of each. In this man- 
ner they passed to the street, where 
a strong escort was in waiting to 
accompany them to the usual place 
of execution in the eastern part of 
the city. On the way the relatives 
of the condemned youth surrounded 
the father and conjured him by the 
ties of nature and the dictates of 
human compassion to save his son. 
The boy’s distracted mother, whose 
name was Blake, appealed to the 
heads of her “Tribe,” and at length 
prevailed on them, for the honor of 
their house, to rescue her son, and 
thus prevent the ignominy his death 
in such a manner would bring on 
their name. Thus they appeared in 
the streets armed to deliver, if pos- 
sible, the prisoner from the military 
guards. Great crowds were gath- 
ered outside the house, and mingled 
with their outcries for mercy, were 
threats of instant death to the Magis- 
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trate if their wishes were not com- 
plied with. The soldiers them- 
selves, softened by the circum- 
stances of the pitiable case, and no 
longer willing to do their duty, per- 
mitted the populace to approach the 
house and to continue the well- 
meant, but unlawful opposition. 
Warden Lynch saw that to attempt 
now to pass through the streets was 
hopeless, but having withstood 
their prayers and tears, the stern 
Judge was determined not to yield 
from a motive of personal fear. 
Turning back he reéntered the 
prison, and mounting by a winding 
stair which led to an arched win- 
dow that overlooked the street in 
which the people were assembled, 
he there presented himself to his 
victim, about whose neck he had 
previously fastened the rope with 
which he had been bound, and se- 
curing the other end to an iron pro- 
jecting from the wall, said, “You 
have little time to live, my son, let 
the care of your soul employ these 
few moments — take the last em- 
brace of your unhappy father.” And 
having embraced the boy, he there- 
upon, as the old Chronicle says, 
“launched him into eternity.” 

Expecting instant death from the 
fury of the mob, this extraordinary 
man, satisfied with the silent ap- 
proval of a good conscience, re- 
mained where he stood. 

But his act of greatness had awed 
the crowd. They stood silent and 
motionless with amazement, a sen- 
timent of admiration and sorrow 
for the unhappy Warden alone re- 
maining, and when all was over 
they slowly and peaceably retired. 

The young girl, the innocent 
cause of the tragedy, is said to have 
died of grief. Warden Lynch, the 


father of her lover, secluded him- 
self in his castle for the remainder 
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of his life, and, except by his mourn- 
ing family, was never seen again. 
The ruin of the house where the exe- 
cution took place still exists in Lom- 
bard Street in Galway City, which, 
to this day, is known as Dead-Man’s 
Lane. A stone tablet inserted in 
the wall, and upon which are 
carved a death’s-head and crossed 
bones, bears the inscription— 


REMEMBER DEATH. 
VANITY OF VANITIES, AND ALL IS 
VANITY. 


Above this is a modern tablet with 
the following words—“This ancient 
memorial of the stern and unbend- 
ing justice of the Chief Magistrate 
of this City, James Fitz-Stephen 
Lynch, elected Mayor in 1493, who 
condemned and executed his own 
guilty son, Walter, in this spot, has 
been restored to its ancient site 
A.D. 1854, with the approval of the 
Commissioners, by their Chairman, 
Very Rev. Peter Daly, P.P. and 
Vicar of St. Nicholas.” 

Thus has the action taken by a 
Galway magistrate in that far-off 
time, come to be known as “Lynch 
Law,” and the term synonymous 
with stern and unrelenting justice 
throughout the world to-day. 

The Galway tragedy occurred in 
the year 1526, and by a strange co- 
incidence, in the year 1686, over a 
century later, a farmer namesake of 
the Galway Warden, another James 
Lynch, of Piedmont, Virginia, who 
lived seven miles from any law 
court, was selected by his neighbors, 
being a man of good judgment and 
respectability, to pass sentence on 
offenders for the nonce. His judg- 
ments were invariably so judicious 
that he acquired the name of Judge 
Lynch, and in that part of the coun- 
try this sort of law went by the 
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name of “Lynch Law.” Who can 
doubt that the Virginia farmer 
was descended from the Galway 
“Tribe” of Lynches, or that the 
story of the Galway Warden’s in- 
tegrity was a tradition with him? 


Surrounded by shining lakes and 
arrowed through by rushing, fishful 
streams, water is a living joy in 
Galway City, which, by the way, 
was referred to by Thackeray as a 
“wild, fierce and most original 
town,” and, compared with other 
Irish cities, original it is certainly. 
The old city consists of mazes of 
narrow streets crowded with great 
stone castles and small, old-fash- 
ioned shops, with, here and there, 
great blocks of immense ruined 
mansions and warehouses. Sir 
Oliver St. John, in his description 
of Connacht in 1614 says: “The 
merchants of Galway are rich, and 
great adventurers at sea, their com- 
monalitie is composed of the ancient 
English families of the towne, and 
rarely admit of any new English 
among them, and never of any of 
the Irish; they keep good hospital- 
ity and are kind to strangers, and 
in their manner of entertainment 
and in fashioninge and apparallinge 
themselves and their wives, do most 
preserve the ancient manner and 
state of annie towne that ever I 
saw.” 

Much of Galway was originally 
built after the fashion of a Spanish 
town, and many of its inhabitants 
still show in their features traces 
of their Spanish origin. In her 
book of travels in Ireland Mrs. S. C. 
Hall writes: “The dark features 
and coal-black hair of the people of 
Galway indicate their Spanish de- 
scent; and they are, for the most 
part, so finely formed, so naturally 
graceful, that almost every peasant 
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girl might serve as a model for a 
sculptor.” 

Galway’s Market Place faces the 
now Protestant Church of St. Nich- 
olas Within the Walls, a fine Gothic 
edifice which was erected by the 
citizens in 1320, and dedicated to 
the patron saint of the town, St. 
Nicholas of Myra, the protector of 
mariners, and the “Santa Claus” of 
children. An old description of the 
church, written when it was yet a 
Catholic church, tells that it had 
fourteen chapels, at all the altars of 
which Divine Service was frequent- 
ly celebrated at the same time. 
These chapels were adorned with 
rich and beautiful stained glass 
windows, but during Cromwell’s 
usurpation they were turned into 
stables for the horses of his army, 
and all the ancient monuments and 
ornaments destroyed. 

During the reign of Charles II. 
the Catholic clergy were still pre- 
vented from assembling in the town, 
but on the accession of James II. the 
church was once more handed over 
into possession of the Catholic 
warden to be held, however, only 
for a short time, for, on the sur- 
render of the City to General 
Ginkel in 1694, it was again given 
over to the clergy of the Established 
Church who have held it ever since. 

A curious old legend of the last 
Catholic warden who held posses- 
sion of the church is told by the 
people. The story has it that the 
Warden appointed by the Establish- 
ment should, to get legal possession 
of the church, have the keys deliv- 
ered over to him by the Catholic 
warden, Joyce, who, however, held 
to them firmly, refusing either to 
part with the keys or surrender in 
any way his right to the warden- 
ship. And Warden Joyce kept the 
keys to the end of his life, holding 
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them when dying in such a firm 
grasp that after his death no mortal 
power could unclose the dead fin- 
gers from around them. Joyce was 
accordingly buried with the keys of 
the church still in his hand. This 
fact coming to the knowledge of the 
Protestant warden, he caused the 
coffin to be opened at night, the 
dead man’s hand—still grasping the 
keys—to be cut off, and the church 
opened by the dead hand. And so, 
says the old story, was handed over 
the wardenship of the Church of 
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St. Nicholas Within the Walls to the 
“reformers” of 1698. 

Among the few remaining monu- 
ments in the church is “Lynch’s 
Chapel” which contains a beautiful 
marble altar and several richly 
sculptured tombs prominent among 
which is that of Mayor James Fitz- 
Stephen Lynch whose tragic story, 
which has just been told, has been 
incorporated in the legendary lore 
of the place, and has become a part 
of the ancient history of Galway of 
the Tribes. 


CONFESSIONS AT SEVEN-THIRTY 


By JoHN W. LYNcH 


OT as the shuffling line of men 
That crawls in the street and meanly sups 

On bread that bears a crust of scorn 
And bitterness stirred in steaming cups: 
Nor as the file of tittering children 
Ranked by sizes and made to walk 
By watching eyes to rooms that smell 
Of books and varnish and dust of chalk: 
And not as those expectant ones 
Who crowd a red gold foyer to wait 
Their hour of floating beyond themselves 
To shadowed places and gayer fate: 
O not as these they stand, but as a row 
Dark Lucifer might see 
And with his broken angels 


Look on enviously. 


Shadows almost hide them as they go, 
Slowly at the sound of sliding doors, 

And one by one by one in patient row 

They step behind some curtains in the wall, 
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Where seated there is one who stoops to hear 
Old words that tell a story old as flesh. 
Impersonally—a disembodied ear— 

He sighs, then gestures with a power 
Strange as Mercy was at Calvary’s hour. 


Once long ago the Writer in the sand 

Had said: “Whose sins you shall forgive. .. .” 
So one by one by one in rows they stand. 
Faint rattle of beads; quick smothered coughs; 
Soft sound of lips at prayer... and then... 
Swish of clothing; scuffle of a shoe: 

The door slides gratingly again. 


Who stands there? All the world 
But only God may know 

And him whose secret heart 

Is as a scripture furled. 


Innocence untried with lisping voice, 

Dim-eyed innocence with graying hair, 

Maybe Judas stands beside a little child 

Who knows? The varied world is waiting there. 
Fighters, surrenderers, Johns and Magdalens, 
Bringing sorrow, hearts in sackcloth, scarred, 
Lame with lust, halt with sin, blind, 

Pharisee and saint and dicing guard! 

“Whose sins you shall forgive .. .” 

O not as men who beg the streets for bread. 
What good is bread? Did Dismas ask for it? 
Was that Augustine’s hunger? David’s want? 
For bread were Pentecostal fires lit? 

The door slides again and so they go 

At seven-thirty standing in a row. 

Shrill whistles come from outside, and the bleat 
Of horns is restless in the moving street. 

One by one by one... 

Dark Lucifer might see 

And look on, enviously. 











THE BEGUINAGE MOVEMENT 


By EpitH CoweELi 


N 1214 the wealthy and powerful 
Ferrand Count of Flanders is 
urged solely by a spirit of adven- 
ture, to take part in the battle of 
Bouvines. He fights valiantly, is 
taken prisoner, and led, laden with 
chains and contempt, through the 
streets of Paris. He remains a pris- 
oner for thirteen years, during 
which time he learns that his wife, 
Jeanne de Constantinople, is trying 
to have their marriage annulled; 
that she is in the hands of the Jews; 
that, in order to meet their de- 
mands, she has confiscated the 
goods of Flemish merchants, and 
thus infuriated her subjects; that a 
pretender to the crown of Flanders 
has appeared; and, finally, that his 
sister-in-law, Marguerite de Con- 
stantinople, is encouraging the hos- 
tility of the people by an irregular 
marriage with Bouchard d’Avesnes. 
Yet he does not commit suicide, be- 
come a nervous invalid, or lose his 
faith. The French Dominicans are 
his frequent visitors, and one of his 
first acts, when, at long last, he re- 
covers all that he had lost, is to 
show his gratitude for their mini- 
strations by calling these same 
friars to Flanders. There they 
bring about a reconciliation between 
husband and wife; and there they 
persuade Jeanne de Constantinople 
to encourage the Beguinage move- 
ment by endowing the humble com- 
munities of Beguines which had 
been founded at Bruges, Ghent, 
Courtrai, Lille and Ypres. 
What is this movement of which 
it has been said that “there is 
scarcely any legacy of the past the 


squandering of which by modern 
civilization is more to be regretted”? 

A Beguinage is neither (as many 
people think) a convent; nor is it (as 
others seem to imagine) an alms- 
house. It is a self-governing settle- 
ment of women who, though they 
wear a religious habit, follow a sim- 
ple rule (which is directive rather 
than repressive) and promise lim- 
ited obedience to a superior chosen 
among themselves and known as 
the Mistress, or Grande Dame, take 
no vows, live in separate houses 
within what is properly known as 
an inclosure, and either enjoy the 
free use (within limits) of what 
means they have inherited, or else 
continue to earn a living in the 
world, to which they are perfectly 
free, if they choose, to return. 

The Beguinage movement repre- 
sents, in fact, an original and highly 
successful attempt to solve a prob- 
lem which became acute towards 
the end of the thirteenth century, 
in all parts of Europe, owing to the 
fact that famine, plague, the cru- 
sades and civil wars had left un- 
protected and unprovided for num- 
bers of desolate women; and it is 
well to insist upon the undeniable, 
but often forgotten truth that if, in 
the course of centuries, so many of 
the hundreds of Beguinages which 
once flourished in France, Germany, 
the Netherlands and even farther 
afield have died out, the fact is due, 
neither to inertia, nor to any inher- 
ent defect in the system itself. Many 
Beguinages failed to weather the re- 
ligious storms of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, mainly on ac- 




















count of their poverty, and because 
the spirit of independence which 
has always animated them prompted 
them to refuse to attach themselves 
to one or other of the more powerful 
religious orders; while those which 
did manage to survive became rich, 
and the wealth which, in many 
cases, had been bequeathed to them 
by pious benefactors to whom their 
numerous works of charity were 
well known, and who were persuad- 
ed that, in their hands, it would be 
faithfully and discreetly adminis- 
tered, excited the greed of the lead- 
ers of the French Revolution, by 
whom it was confiscated. 

The result is that to-day, out of 
all the Beguinages which sprang up 
in western Europe in the course of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, only eighteen remain—two 
in Holland and sixteen in Belgium: 
the Great Beguinage of Ghent, 
which was recently rebuilt on an 
imposing scale at St. Amand, out- 
side the gates of the city; the Little 
Beguinage in the rue Violette still 
numbering some hundreds of in- 
habitants, and the Princely Begui- 
nage of the Vineyard at Bruges 
which, but yesterday, seemed to be 
singing its swan song on the banks 
of the Minnewater, and is to-day 
once more a flourishing institution, 
owing to the fact that the Bruges 
Beguines have become Oblates at- 
tached to the neighboring Benedic- 
tine abbey of St. André. 

The Beguinage movement does 
not, as was once generally believed, 
owe its origin to the inspiration of 
any single individual. That much 
may with safety be said. At the 
same time it must be admitted that, 
in spite of the fact that few insti- 
tutions have been the object of more 
critical curiosity, the early history 
of the movement is still wrapped in 
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considerable obscurity. When the 
Académie de Belgique offered a 
prize, for the second time, in 1900, 
for a solution of the problem of the 
origin of the Beguinage system, the 
examiner reported that the author 
of the single thesis submitted came 
to the conclusion that “the question 
was insoluble.” Most historians 
are agreed, however, that its rise 
was spontaneous, and must be at- 
tributed to the religious and social 
aspirations of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It is, therefore, to the history 
of that period that we must turn for 
an explanation of the almost mys- 
terious appearance of these mar- 
velously successful foundations. 

It seems almost impossible for 
any writer nowadays to touch on a 
subject like that of the Middle Ages, 
which is so singularly apt to in- 
flame religious and political preju- 
dice, without giving undue weight, 
according to his sympathies, to cer- 
tain of its aspects, at the expense of 
others; but this much may perhaps 
be said, without fear of contradiction 
from any quarter: that it was, above 
all, a period when throughout the 
length and breadth of Christendom, 
every problem of existence (includ- 
ing those which, to our modern 
minds, would appear to be of a 
purely economic nature) was re- 
garded sub specie xternitatis; and 
that it was also a time when life 
presented such violent and often 
paradoxical contrasts as the mod- 
ern world ignores. Men and women 
of every social class accepted an ex- 
istence riddled with uncertainties 
against which they had no power to 
insure themselves; suffered the 
most appalling reverses; endured 
the most galling vicissitudes; and 
battled with the most depressing 
material conditions (we have only 
to remember what toil was needed 
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in order to keep warm and clean in 
those days) in much the same spirit 
with which, nowadays, we resign 
ourselves to an uncomfortable jour- 
ney, reminding ourselves that it 
will not last forever, and that every 
hour which passes brings us nearer 
home. 

In the century which saw the rise 
of the Beguinages heaven was the 
home to which every eye in Chris- 
tendom was turned; and it was 
from the same point of view that 
the economic problem connected 
with the existence of crowds of for- 
lorn women who were to be found 
all over western Europe, was re- 
garded. Those who sought to grap- 
ple with the subject looked over the 
edge of time into eternity; and, in 
trying to solve one problem, helped 
to solve another. For this century 
saw the rise within the Church of a 
powerful reaction in favor of a life 
in closer union with God. This 
movement does not appear to have 
been directly prompted by ecclesi- 
astical authority, and may be con- 
nected with the advent in southern 
Italy of large numbers of eastern 
monks, who had fled from the Sara- 
cen invasions, and from whom 
Joachim da Flore received his mys- 
tical training. 

The characteristic feature of this 
quickening of the religious life of 
Europe was an insistence on a three- 
fold means of attaining the desired 
end—prayer, the sanctification of 
the daily task, and the practice of 
asceticism; and it is to the history 
of this wider movement, of which 
it was a part, that we must turn, if 
we wish to trace the Beguinage 
movement to its source. 

Large numbers of women (be- 
longing, for the most part, to the 
working-classes) whom a hard fate 
had cast unprotected on a world 
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when, as Professor Huizinga has 
said “so violent and so motley was 
life, that it bore the mingled smell 
of blood and roses,” responded 
eagerly to the call to devotion; and 
it was their ambition to realize their 
ideal by leading a life of chastity. 
Many of them, however, were un- 
fitted for the cloistered life, while 
others were prevented, either by ill- 
health or by lack of dowry, from en- 
tering such convents as were then 
to be found, and were open only to 
women of the upper or monied 
classes. They continued, therefore, 
to live, often without suitable reli- 
gious direction, in a world which 
was swayed with religious emotion. 
The wave of mysticism which 
passed over Europe at the time cor- 
responded so closely with the ex- 
uberant devotion of the day that 
mysticism, it was said, seemed to 
have invaded the very streets; and 
this was a state of things which ec- 
clesiastical authority regarded with 
a good deal of misgiving—for there 
is, of course, nothing in the world 
so dangerous as ignorant devotion. 
It was in these circumstances 
that certain farseeing prelates like 
Cardinal de Vitry and Walter de 
Marvis, Bishop of Tournai, began to 
understand the extreme import- 
ance, not only of doing something 
to improve the material condition 
of those lonely women, but also of 
helping them to realize their ambi- 
tion, and of directing into safe 
channels a tide of mysticism which 
might otherwise overflow, with dis- 
astrous results; and it was with this 
double end in view that they en- 
couraged the foundation of those 
lay associations which afterwards 
became known as Beguinages. 
This does not mean that either of 
these two prelates was the founder 
of the movement; and the question 
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still remains—by whom, and in 
what circumstances was the first 
Beguinage founded? If we cannot 
answer this question, it is, as 
Canon Hoornaert, late curé of the 
Bruges Beguinage has pointed out, 
because in every single medieval 
document which has come down to 
us, in which the Beguinages are 
mentioned, they are spoken of as 
having been in existence for some 
time, and no reference is made, 
either to the date or the circum- 
stances of their founding. 

At the same time, traditions have 
never been lacking; and, although 
the stories which connect the found- 
ing of the movement with the name 
of St. Begga on the one hand, and of 
Lambert le Bégue on the other, can 
no longer be taken seriously, yet we 
can scarcely afford to dismiss them 
without a word. 

It is only in the fifteenth century 
that we first hear of the legend 
that St. Begga was the foundress of 
the first Beguinage. The Excellent 
Cronycke for the year 1497 relates 
that, after the death of her husband, 
St. Begga, duchess of Brabant, 
daughter of Pepin de Landen and 
sister of St. Gertrude, retired to 
Andenne, between Namur and Huy 
and gathered round her a number 
of companions who wished to draw 
nearer to God. This story was very 
popular when the Beguinages were 
at their height. The temptation to 
connect every institution with an 
illustrious name is always, of 
course, very great; and it is only 
natural that the Flemish Beguines 
should have found no difficulty in 
persuading themselves that the 
community at Andenne was the 
first Beguinage, and that therefore 
St. Begga was their foundress; and 
it is amusing to find that they made 
a point of affirming their faith by 
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being careful to use the spelling 
begginasium and _  begginagium; 
whereas those other Beguines who 
preferred to support the claims of 
Lambert le Bégue were equally 
careful to use the spelling begina- 
sium and beginagium. The ety- 
mology of the baffling word Beguine 
still puzzles scholars, owing to the 
strange fact that no medieval docu- 
ment in which it is used gives us 
any clue to its origin. It makes its 
appearance at the end of the four- 
teenth century, says Canon Hoor- 
naert, and is applied to any woman 
who is observed to be leading a de- 
vout life, and sometimes to persons 
living within an inclosure. It 
seems, however, often to have been 
used ironically. At any rate, it is 
one of those words which for some 
unknown reason “catch on”; for it 
ended in finding its way into im- 
portant documents. A bull of Inno- 
cent III. refers to Sorores vulgariter 
appellate Beguine. It was later 
applied to all tertiaries. 

Until the fourteenth century, 
when the story of St. Begga partly 
ousted it, the tradition that Lam- 
bert le Bégue was the father of the 
first Beguinage was generally ac- 
cepted and it was taken for granted 
that the word béguine was derived 
from bégue (stammerer) which 
was the nickname given to this thir- 
teenth century priest of whom the 
old chronicles tell us that he de- 
voted his whole life to the spiritual 
betterment of the lower classes in 
Liége. In order to stimulate the de- 
votion of the women, he translated 
for them into the vulgar tongue the 
Acts of the Apostles and the life of 
St. Agnes—and not without re- 
ward: for in 1271 many widows and 
maidens gathered together under 
the shadow of his church of St. 
Christopher and founded a colony 
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which the Flemish historian Gode- 
froid Kurth claims to have been the 
first Beguinage. 

Certain German scholars have 
maintained, on the other hand, that 
the first Beguinage was the com- 
munity founded by Marie d’Oignies 
at Nivelles under the direction of 
Cardinal de Vitry. The members of 
this group had formerly been lay- 
helpers attached to one or other of 
the Norbertine or Cistercian monas- 
teries. Later, however (and this is 
very characteristic of a period 
which saw the revolt against the 
aristocratic principle which was 
represerited by the old and wealthy 
abbeys), they came to the conclu- 
sion that they could serve God bet- 
ter by remaining in the world. For 
this reason they joined the free 
community at Nivelles, which was 
so successful that it was imitated 
in many parts of western Europe. 

Most modern critics are inclined 
to listen to these pious disputes 
with an indulgent smile and we 
may accept their assurance that, 
after all, they do not very much 
matter, since it is clear that the Be- 
guinage movement was but one of 
many other similar and apparently 
spontaneous attempts (some desir- 
able, and others open to suspicion) 
to satisfy that craving for religious 
expression which was an outstand- 
ing feature of the time which fol- 
lowed the settlement of the dispute 
concerning Investitures; and we 
may further agree that if it (prob- 
ably) had its rise in the country we 
now call Belgium, it was because a 
tendency towards religious and so- 
cial codperation has always been a 
marked characteristic of the Flem- 
ish people. 

The history of the Beguinage 
movement falls conveniently into 
four periods. 
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During the first period we find 
large numbers of women adopting 
a more or less regular life of devo- 
tion, and sometimes even taking 
private vows; while, at the same 
time, they remain in the world and 
follow their ordinary occupations. 
Such women are known as pig mu- 
lieres or mulieres sancte. The 
movement is described in the old 
chronicles as religio beghinarum 
(the Order of Beguines) and women 
who follow such a rule are referred 
to as Beguines living as private per- 
sons in the world. 

During the second period we find 
these women beginning, with the 
encouragement of the local clergy, 
to form something like one of our 
modern sodalities, which enabled 
them to keep in touch with each 
other and to be mutually helpful. 
They acknowledge the authority of 
the same magistre (who would 
correspond, roughly, with the presi- 
dents of our Children of Mary so- 
dalities) and put themselves under 
the direction of the same rectores 
(directors). They have their own 
regular meetings, and their com- 
mon religious exercises, and bind 
themselves to the recital of the 
same obligatory prayers. On cer- 
tain days they even accuse them- 
selves publicly of faults against 
their Rule. Such persons are de- 
scribed in contemporary documents 
as Beguines living under discipline. 

It was at this stage in their de- 
velopment that the associations of 
Beguines found themselves for the 
first, but not the last time in danger 
of suppression. 

No student of church history 
needs to be reminded that every pe- 
riod of exceptional fervor has its 
special dangers. “Thou art man,” 
says Thomas 4 Kempis, “and not 
an angel’; and we know what has 
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been the fate of many souls who 
have tried to practice asceticism 
without taking to themselves the 
safeguards of obedience and humil- 
ity Among the multitudes to 
whom, in the late Middle Ages, the 
life of devotion made a special ap- 
peal there were those who, in their 
pride, refused to keep within the 
limits laid down by sound Catholic 
practice, and went to fantastic and 
dangerous extremes. 

It was in order to combat errors 
such as these that the Fourth Coun- 
cil of the Lateran issued a decree 
(1215) forbidding the organization 
of new forms of religious life (re- 
ligio novo) and ordering all persons 
who desired to consecrate them- 
selves to God to join one or other of 
the approved religious orders. 
Among the pious associations af- 
fected were those of the Beguines 
living under discipline; and in or- 
der to provide them with a way of 
escape, it was proposed that they 
should become tertiaries attached 
to one or other of the Franciscan or 
Dominican foundations. This would 
have solved their problem; never- 
theless, and in spite of their devo- 
tion to the Order of Preachers, in 
particular, and the solid benefits 
they had received from the Domini- 
cans (Canon Hoornaert remarks 
that wherever the sons of St. Dom- 
inic went, they encouraged the 
foundation of a Beguinage) they 
refused to do anything of the 
kind—and this, although large num- 
bers of Beguines were, as individ- 
uals, Franciscan or Dominican ter- 
tiaries. 

In conformity with the feeling of 
the day, they preferred, when possi- 
ble, to put themselves under the di- 
rection of secular priests (of whom 
the number was then very limited), 
and these priests encouraged them 


in the belief that they could best 
serve God by retaining their inde- 
pendence. The obstinacy of many 
of the associations of Beguines was, 
in this respect, very great, and their 
position was, in consequence, be- 
coming extremely delicate, when 
Jacques (afterwards Cardinal) de 
Vitry, the director of the commun- 
ity at Nivelles came to their assist- 
ance. He had just been made a 
bishop, and had therefore occasion 
to go to Rome. No sooner did he 
arrive than he began, and contin- 
ued, with extraordinary pertinacity, 
to force upon the attention of Pope 
Innocent III. the question of the fu- 
ture status of the Beguines living 
under discipline; painting a vivid 
picture of their simple devotion, of 
the importance of directing their 
enthusiasm into safe channels, as 
well as of the grave moral and ma- 
terial risks they were running in a 
world which they were either un- 
willing or unable to leave for the 
cloister. The associations into 
which their spiritual aspirations 
had led them were, he assured the 
Holy Father, neither harmful nor 
useless. Would it not be possible 
to permit and encourage them to go 
a step further—to form free settle- 
ments, subject to proper ecclesias- 
tical discipline and to allow them 
to adopt a religious habit, which 
would add to their social status, and 
act as a safeguard against certain 
kinds of temptation in the world? 

The pope, who was not unwilling 
to listen, ended by giving his con- 
sent to these proposals; and the re- 
sult was that the Beguinage move- 
ment, thus specially exempted from 
the blame which was attached to 
similar expressions of popular de- 
votion, derived great impetus and 
began to flourish exceedingly. 

It now enters upon its third 
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phase, during which the Beguines 
begin to live within what are prop- 
erly called inclosures. We find 
them first of all choosing a common 
habitation, in which they erect an 
infirmary, where those of their 
number who are sick or sorry can 
be nursed and cherished. Next 
they put up a simple oratory, under 
the shadow of the infirmary, and 
then they proceed to build their 
humble dwellings nearby. The 
whole is known as the curtis—in 
Flemish, the hof. The persons who 
live within it are called Inclosed 
Beguines. They stand in the same 
relation to the local clergy as ordi- 
nary layfolk; attend the nearest 
parish church; and continue, when 
necessary, to earn a living in the 
world. This is why we find so 
many of the Flemish Beguinages 
rising near a stream of running wa- 
ter. For the Beguines were, for the 
most part, working-women, and, 
the manufacture of wool being the 
staple industry of Flanders, they 
were nearly all engaged in the prep- 
aration of wool for the weavers.” 
For this reason they would find it 
convenient to be within easy reach 
of water, in which they could wash 
their wool. They also liked, when 
possible, to find a site near some 
important hospital (the Bruges Be- 
guinage, for instance, is a stone’s- 
1The Abbé R. Hoornaert insists, in his 
Béguines de Bruges (Bruges, 1922) that it is 
incorrect to speak of “cloistered Beguines.” 
“The Beguines,” he says, “have never been 
cloistered; and the moral cloister which shel- 
ters the life of a Beguine from contact with the 
world is properly known as an inclosure.” 

2 The Beguinage of Orleans, which was fami- 
liar to Joan of Are, is said to have been 
founded as a result of friendly relations be- 
tween Flemish wool merchants and drapers 
from Orleans, who, with their womenfolk, fre- 
quently renewed acquaintance at the various 
fairs. The building chosen was adjacent to 
the Tanners’ Hall, in which the drapers dis- 
played their wares in fair time. Its close 
association with the Order of Preachers caused 
this Beguinage to fall into disfavor, after the 


burning of the Maid. (See R. P. Ollivier, O.P., 
Le Grand Béguinage de Gand, Paris, 1903.) 
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throw from the ancient and beauti- 
ful Hospital of St. John) because it 
was their joy to tend lepers, com- 
fort the sick and perform the last 
offices for the dying and the dead. 
To these works of charity they 
added others, which were prompted 
by circumstances. At Ghent they 
baked bread for the townfolk. At 
Mons they had a training-school for 
nurses. They observed a simple 
rule, and promised limited obedi- 
ence to a superior whom they chose, 
often with some ceremony, in 
church; but they took no vows, and 
were at liberty to renounce the life 
they had chosen, and afterwards, if 
they wished, to marry. They en- 
joyed the free use of what means 
they might possess or were able to 
earn, “seeking poverty,” says the 
learned Maldernus of Antwerp 
(1631) “in a very restricted enjoy- 
ment of their means for, if they do 
not shut themselves up in a cloister, 
they make up for it by the voluntary 
slavery which keeps them within 
the bounds of obedience; and if 
they do not renounce their all, it is 
in order to use the superfluity of 
their goods for the relief of God’s 
poor.” 

They wear a religious habit, 
which is usually, but not always, 
black. The first Ghent Beguines 
wore gray, which was afterwards 
changed to blue. The Antwerp Be- 
guines wore blue, and were known 
as the blauwe begynen. To-day the 
Ghent (St. Amand) Beguines wear 


3 Each Beguinage being autonomous, had its 
own rule; but the aim of all of them being 
identical, these rules were more or less simi- 
lar. That of the Princely Beguinage of the 
Vineyard at Bruges (within whose walls these 
words are written) has remained intact, and 
contains the following injunction, which is 
still scrupulously observed: “During the bath- 
ing-season, it is forbidden for any of the Be- 
guines to go to the seaside.” After the Council 
of Trent, Jean Hauchinus, Bishop of Malines, 
imposed a uniform rule on all Flemish Be- 
guinages. 
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black on working days, and blue on 
Sundays and holydays of obligation. 
The Grande Dame always wears 
sky-blue. The lovely habit of the 
Beguines of Bruges is copied from 
the costume worn by the princesses 
of the House of Burgundy, and is 
said to have been adopted by com- 
mand of Jeanne de Constantinople. 
It is black, and consists of a tight- 
fitting bodice, with tabs, and a very 
full skirt. With it is worn a high 
white coif, underneath which is hid- 
den the corona. This is a narrow 
fillet, wth the words Veni Sponsa 
Christi and Esto fidelis usque ad 
mortem embroidered in red. A very 
old tradition says that the privilege 
of wearing this corona was granted 
to the Bruges Beguines by Margaret 
of York in return for the wreath of 
roses which, in accordance with an 
old custom, they offered her, when 
she made her joyous entry into 
Bruges as Duchess of Burgundy 
(July 3, 1468). Out of doors the 
Bruges Beguines wear a long black 
faille (scarf) over the coif, and un- 
til recently they also wore, in choir, 
a trainante—a long train, which 
they discarded in the house, and 
wore hooked-up in graceful folds, 
out of doors. This trainante they 
have now renounced in favor of the 
scapular which, as Oblates of St. 
Benedict, they are entitled to wear 
—a change which has caused a good 
deal of comment in Bruges, where 
old traditions are much cherished. 
The Bruges Beguines, who have al- 
ways been distinguished by a de- 
votion to the liturgy, have never 
been so democratic as their sister- 
communities. An anonymous 
writer, whose MS. is in the archives 
of the Princely Beguinage of the 
Vineyard says that “their manner 
of living and their constitutions dif- 
fer greatly from that of other Be- 


guines,” and that “they are canon- 
esses in all but name.” 

It was during the third stage of 
their development that the Begui- 
nages again narrowly escaped sup- 
pression. The wholesome, robust 
and cheerful spirit which animated 
these brisk democratic centers of 
activity protected them to a large 
extent against what Pope Clement 
V. called “the wave of folly” which 
swept over the heads of so many 
unbalanced women, whose religion 
was little more than a romantic 
substitute for reality, and who were 
ready to indulge in every sort of 
transcendental nonsense. At the 
same time, we can understand that 
the very simplicity and enthusiasm 
of the Beguines made it easy for 
them to be deceived, especially 
when Professor Huizinga reminds 
us that in those days “the impres- 
sion made by the spoken word on 
ignorant minds lacking mental 
food is almost beyond the concep- 
tion of the modern reader of news- 
papers.” So we read, for instance, 
that Philipe the Fair is complaining 
to Clement V. that some of the 
French Beguinages are harboring a 
certain Marguerite Porréte who 
teaches that “une dme anéantie 
dans l'amour du Créateur peut s’ac- 
corder sans remords a la nature 
tout ce qu’elle peut desirer.”* 

The matter was referred to the 
Council of Vienne and the teaching 
was condemned in a decree (1311) 
which was afterwards confirmed by 
Clement V. in the bull Cum de mu- 
lieribus quibusdam. In_ conse- 
quence, some of the French Begui- 
nages and many of the German 
foundations which had listened to 
similar heretical doctrines were 


4A soul lost in the love of the Creator may 
yield to nature, without remorse, all that it 
desires. 
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condemned, and it seemed likely at 
first that the whole Beguinage 
movement would be involved in the 
same censure. Fortunately, it was 
too well known to the local clergy 
in every part of western Europe. 
Besides, the fact that it enjoyed 
the special favor of the Order of 
Preachers spoke for itself. Distinc- 
tion was accordingly made between 
those Beguinages which had been 
misled by false teachers and those 
others whose orthodoxy had never 
been suspect; and John XXII. for- 
mally exempted the latter from 
blame. This mark of approval 
made the Beguinages so popular 
that whereas they had been born in 
poverty, they now became wealthy 
—for they began to attract women 
of every social class. 

This brings us to the fourth and 
last stage in their development. 
The Beguines were now so numer- 
ous (most of the Beguinages num- 
bered several hundred inhabitants, 
and one is said to have reached a 
total of five thousand) that it was 
found impossible to accommodate 
them in the parish churches which 
they were accustomed to attend; 
and, in order to solve the difficulty, 
it was decided that in future each 
Beguinage was to form a separate 
parish, with its own church. 

The Beguinages went on from 
strength to strength until they were 
overtaken by the French Revolu- 
tion. Then covetous eyes were fas- 
tened on the property of the Be- 
guines, and a cunning alternative 
was set before them: “Of two 
things, one,” they were told. “Either 
you are nuns, in which case your 
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property will be confiscated by the 
State and your community dis- 
banded; or else you are members of 
a charitable institution—in which 
case you may continue to exist, but 
the funds which you hold in com- 
mon, and the proceeds which you 
devote to works of charity will be 
taken over by a Commission which 
will, in future, take the work out 
of your hands; charity being the 
business, not of individuals, but of 
the State.” 

The poor Beguines replied, with 
perfect truth, that they were not 
nuns; and were obliged to stand by 
while they were deprived, not only 
of their common property, but also 
of one (though not the first) of the 
objects of their existence. They re- 
mained where they were; but their 
hands were tied. They were forbid- 
den to perform a single act of char- 
ity. So they waited, hoping for bet- 
ter days; but before those days 
dawned, all save eighteen of the Be- 
guinages had died of slow starva- 
tion. 

Such, in brief outline, is the story 
of a movement which is unique in 
the history of the Church. The 
problem which it did so much to 
solve is still, in many parts of the 
world, very pressing. Who will 
not wish success to those in Bel- 
gium and elsewhere who are trying 
to put new life into an institution in 
which countless women, turning 
their backs on a world which can of- 
fer them nothing but loneliness, may 
give of their boundless sympathy 
and understanding to Christ’s poor 
and forsaken and find therein their 
own exceeding great reward? 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


Y contention is that the New 
Deal, like the Old, is becom- 

ing increasingly without appeal for 
an oncoming generation to which 
the existing order offers neither ma- 
terial nor moral satisfaction. For 
half a decade, at least, the Young in 
the United States have been halted 
in their tracks or condemned, at 
best, to revolve in circles. They 
have had neither the chance to start 
a career nor the opportunity to be- 
gin a home. They are not deeply 
reflective nor profoundly analytical; 
but they are instinctively disturbed, 
resentful, irritated, and becoming 
impatient. How long before they 
will be ready to listen to a Musso- 
lini or a Hitler who will command 
their approval by denouncing what 
exists and enlist their enthusiasm 
by promising what is lacking— 
namely, a future? In Italy and Ger- 
many, for better or for worse, Youth 
has already crashed the gate. Even 
in America Youth will eventually 


be served. 
—Franxk H. Srmonps, in the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, April 8th. 


There is money in war. There is 
money in fear of war. Let there be 
no mistake about it. Arms dealers 
want war. They are hypocrites if 
they deny this. War is to them what 
milk is toa baby. They fatten on it. 
They are as incestuous as white 
mice. They play together and breed. 
This is because they are, in a signal 
sense, non-competitive; good busi- 
ness for one means good business 
for the others. They sell to each 
side in any war. They sell to friend 
and foe alike. Two hundred odd 


firms in the world earning cold cash 
profits on smashed brains and 
smothered lungs make it clear that 
disarmament, fundamentally an in- 
dustrial problem, is impossible to 
achieve under the present economic 
system. 
—Joun GuNTHER, in Harper’s, May. 


Our machine-dominated society is 
oriented solely to “things,” and its 
members have every kind of pos- 
session except self-possession. No 
wonder that Thoreau observed that 
its members, even in an early and 
relatively innocent state of com- 
merce and industry, led lives of 
quiet desperation. By putting busi- 
ness before every other manifesta- 
tion of life, our mechanical and 
financial leaders have neglected the 
chief business of life: namely, 
growth, reproduction, development, 
expression. Paying infinite atten- 
tion to the invention and perfection 
of incubators, they have forgotten 
the egg, and its reason for existence. 

—Lewis Mumrorp, Technics and Civilization. 


Given equal armament and equal 
technical capacity—and all peoples 
are on the way to acquiring that, 
nowadays—the barbarians must al- 
ways win, in class wars or interna- 
tional wars, precisely because they 
are barbarians; because they can 
throw themselves into it whole- 
heartedly without considering the 
consequences, and their civilized op- 
ponents can not. The biological 
virtues, till lately essential, begin to 
seem the worst enemies of the so- 
cial virtues that will be essential to 
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a really human race; modern strug- 
gles are likely to result in the sur- 
vival of the unfittest—unfittest for 
any civilized future, however well 
adapted to the still semi-barbarian 
present. Until another million years 
of evolution has refined some more 
of the anthropoid survivals out of 
human nature, civilization may be 
a disease, incurable and fatal. 


—E.tmer Davis, in The Saturday Review of 
Literature, April 21st. 


People no longer know how to 
read—this great art, still known in 
the age of Goethe, has died out. 
They skim printed pages “mass- 
wise,” and, as a rule, the reader de- 
moralizes the book. 

—Oswap Spencier, The Hour of Decision. 


It is worthy of remark that it 
[Thomism] is the only working phi- 
losophy. Of nearly all other phi- 
losophies it is strictly true that their 
followers work in spite of them, or 
do not work at all. No sceptics work 
sceptically; no fatalists work fatal- 
istically; all without exception work 
on the principle that it is possible 
to assume what it is not possible to 
believe. No materialist who thinks 
his mind was made up for him, by 
mud and blood and heredity, has any 
hesitation in making up his mind. 
No sceptic who believes that truth is 
subjective has any hesitation about 


treating it as objective. 
—G. K. Cuestrerton, St. Thomas Aquinas. 


Communistic Russia and Italy 
under dictatorship carry to opposite 
extremes the general European be- 
lief that the individual is the crea- 
ture of the state. But in this coun- 
try the doctrine has always prevailed 
that government and society exist 
for the advantage of the individual. 
In the United States they are merely 
instruments forged to serve his 
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needs. . . . Within the wide limits 
determined by the common good 
any American is free to realize, 
without interference by government 
or society, his own idea of a desir- 
able life. He can devote his life to 
studying Indo-Iranic languages, try- 
ing to explode the atom, playing the 
piano or becoming an authority on 
bridge —nobody will stop him. 
Most people aspire to a life which 
has some moral dignity. The basis 
of all morality is freedom of choice. 
If we deprive the individual of his 
traditional right to attempt the real- 
ization of his perscnal ideals and 
private ambitions we are thereby 
eliminating from his existence one 
of the moral choices which give hu- 
man life an ethical meaning. 


—Lioy» Morris, in the N. Y. Herald Tribune, 
April 22d. 


We live in an age of potted wis- 
dom. —A. T., in The Dublin Review. 


The best that can be hoped for is 
that a few of the profounder spirits 
in radicalism may discover before it 
is too late that even the most des- 
perate social struggle must allow for 
the expression of the religious ideals 
of piety and forgiveness. If they 
make that discovery it will have to 
be made in spite of the conscious 
and unconscious hypocrisy of the 
privileged and reactionary classes 
who will try to use religious sanc- 
tities to veil the injustices of their 
civilization and to appropriate reli- 
gious ideals in order to break the 
force of the protest against injustice. 


—REINHOLD Niesunr, in The Christian Cen- 
tury, April 11th. 


In town nothing ever happens—or 
rarely. We are always in a hurry to 
see the newspapers, and we scan 
them eagerly in the vain hope that 
something has at last happened. 
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When somebody reaches the North 
Pole we pretend to be interested for 
a few minutes, but when the eve- 
ning editions appear with their 
twice-told tale, we wonder why noth- 
ing new can be found to print... . 
These events are unreal, remote 
from our individual human inter- 
ests. We walk in a world in which 
precisely the same number of pages 
of news occur daily, in which every 
day brings forth its “splash,” every 
day its last column, every day its 
paragraphs and fill-ups and items; 
and finally they are dead bleached 
things, dull commonplaces, mere 
fodder for the newspapers. . . . The 
truth is that the invention of the 
modern newspaper has destroyed 
news. 


—Sis_tey Huppieston, Between the River and 
the Hills. 


Unless a man masters scolding as 
a fine art, it is apt to rebound on 
him. —Harry HAnNsen. 

I have no faith in the statements 
of those men who say that this way 
or that way of selling liquor will pro- 
mote temperance. Temperance is a 
purely individual matter. Men will 
drink what they want. Laws have 
no more effect on this than they have 
on the attraction of gravitation. All 
during prohibition, just as they did 
before prohibition, men drank just 
as much liquor as they wanted. That 
was the sole measure of their con- 
sumption. It will be its sole meas- 
ure in the future and under the thing 
facetiously called “control.” Tem- 
perance is, of course, the ideal con- 
dition. Too much whisky is almost 
as bad as too little. But laws have 
no more to do with temperance than 
they have to do with morality or 
prosperity. 


—Tuomas Lomax HuvuNTER, 
Times-Dispatch, April 5th. 


in Richmond 
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In both Great Britain and the 
United States the erudite and so- 
phisticated do not much attend lec- 
tures. But what might be called the 
upper middle class of the intellec- 
tual world in Great Britain are con- 
tent with their minds, uninterested 
in what lecturers can give them, 
static: in the United States they are 
pathetically clamorous for more 
knowledge, more power over cul- 
ture, more vision. Any skilful Brit- 
ish lecturer, and some very unskil- 
ful ones, can make a living in Amer- 
ica, and no American lecturer, skil- 
ful or unskilful, can pay his ex- 
penses in Great Britain, but the re- 
flection to be made is certainly not 
upon the American lecturer or upon 
America. Significantly, the best au- 
diences for popular lectures in Great 
Britain are to be found among the 
laboring classes—who are not con- 
tent with their intellectual equip- 


ment. —Henry Serer Caney. 


If the five million college gradu- 
ates of this country increased their 
book-reading time by even as little 
as ten per cent, the results would be 
tremendous. If people generally 
changed their intellectual fuel or re- 
charged their mental batteries with 
the same regularity they devoted to 
changing motor oil every thousand 
miles, or replacing frayed playing- 
cards, there might be something like 
a rebirth of learning in our republic. 
As it is we are distinctly not a book- 
reading country. We wallow in 
magazines and drug ourselves with 
movies. I applaud Professor Wal- 
ter B. Pitkin’s Commencement Day 
advice, “Don’t sell your books and 
keep your diplomas. Sell your 
diplomas, if you can get anyone to 
buy them, and keep your books!” 


—M. Lincotn Scuvustrer, in The Publishers’ 
Weekly, February 24th. 








A STAB IN THE DARK 


By BEATRICE BRADSHAW BrRowN 


E brows of Guido Manno, bris- 
tling like twin brushes above 
his small, beady eyes, met in a scowl 
of impatience as the clock in a near- 
by church struck eight. Guido Man- 
no was extremely uncomfortable. 
He was not used to being uncomfort- 
able. He had been waiting in the 
back doorway of Giovanni Luca’s 
wineshop since seven. He was not 
used to waiting in back doorways. 
It was cold, it was bitter. He was 
not used to being cold. The back 
doorway of Giovanni Luca’s shop 
had been built on the assumption 
that wine vendors are slim men, and 
Guido ached from his efforts to 
squeeze his protuberances into its 
narrow compass. For the hundredth 
time, he thrust his head out and 
peered into the dark and lonely 
street. There was no one in sight. 
It had occurred to him that he 
had mistaken the day or the hour. 
But that was not possible. The let- 
ter was short. The words had 
burned themselves into his memory 
at a glance: 

“Francesco mio: Come to-night. 
At eight. Papa is not to be home, 
and I have sent word to the other 
that I am ill. My heart is yours. 
Rita.” 

The Saints—so Guido flattered 
himself—had graciously permitted 
him to intercept this missive on the 
way to the scoundrel for whom it 
was intended. He read it, and sent 
the bearer on his way with a bribe 
to hold his peace. He shook and 
trembled with fury—with righteous 
fury. “The other!” The contemp- 


tuous pronoun referred to himself, 
to Guido Manno, intended husband 
of Margherita Gilli, chosen from 
among many suitors by her papa, in 
whom was vested the sole right to 
choose a husband for his daughter. 
He had qualifications no other could 
offer. He was rich, very rich. What 
if his riches had come from baking 
bread and pasticcierria? Was it not 
the best bread, the best pasticcierria, 
in Florence? Moreover, he was will- 
ing to take Rita without dowry. 
That could not be said of any other 
who admired her, except a certain 
pestiferous scribbler of doggerel, 
whose pockets were as empty of coin 
as his head was full of nonsense, 
and in whom, for some reason 
known only to unreasoning woman, 
Rita seemed to find a virtue. 

This poet was, in effect, Guido’s 
only real rival. Penniless though 
he was, the young man was heir to 
an incredibly rich uncle. True, this 
did not do him much good: Bene- 
detto, the uncle of Francesco, was 
not above fifty, and the dei Brunes- 
chi were a long-lived race. His wife 
had recently died after a long mar- 
riage unblest by offspring, and Bene- 
detto, it was to be supposed, would 
soon take another, thereby lessen- 
ing his nephew’s chances of inherit- 
ance considerably. But tiles some- 
times dislodge themselves from 
housetops, and the life of a rich 
man is never wholly beyond the 
reach of envy. Guido deemed it 
best to eliminate the nephew before 
accident or malice had disposed of 
the uncle, and thus elevate the im- 
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pecunious versifier to an estate to 
which the wealthy baker could never 
hope to aspire. 

Yes, action was demanded. The 
letter which he had just read was 
not the first offense. The first of- 
fense occurred on the night when 
he had called to inform Rita that 
she was to have the honor of being 
his wife. Maria, the servant, who 
admitted him, had a scared look. 
He pushed past her to the salon. 
There he paused. The curtains were 
drawn; from within he heard the 
murmur of voices. He listened: 
Rita, and that imbecile of a poet. 

“You know, Francesco” — the 
voice of his affianced caressed her 
visitor—“you are here against my 
express wishes.” 

The answer was prompt and of a 
sort which women like: “But in ac- 
cord with mine.” 

“Is not that very selfish of you?” 

“Not at all, Rita mia. Would you 
but confess it, your express wishes 
are similar to mine, and contrary to 
the wishes you express.” 

“Francesco! How impudent you 
are. Will you never learn man- 
ners?” 

“If you will teach me, Rita. But 
it will be the work of a lifetime.” 

“Which I have told you I cannot 
undertake.” 

Guido, with his ear to the curtain, 
smiled to himself. Good girl! The 
poet, with increasing vehemence, 
went on. 

“But why, Rita, why? Do I not 
love you with all my heart? Am I 
stupid? Am I dull? Am I ill to 
look upon? I am not rich, no, but 
I bear a good name. With you be- 
side me I shall write poetry for the 
whole world to read. I can do it—I 
know that I can do it—but to do it 
I must have you. I cannot live with- 
out love, and I can love only you. 
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Why do you refuse me? Do you not 
love me, Rita?” 

“Francesco—” the answer came 
slowly—‘“I will tell you this once, 
and then you must never ask me 
again, never. And you must go. 
Messer Manno is coming at any mo- 
ment. And he must not find you 
here. You know that I cannot mar- 
ry except where my father has cho- 
sen, and he has not chosen you. You 
are poor and he is rich. That is all 
that matters to my father.” 

“But not to you, Rita? Say, not 
to you!” 

She did not answer. 
her further. 

“You do not love him? Only tell 
me you do not love him!” 

“God forgive me—I do not!” 

“And you love me—you love me? 
Say it, carissima! Say you love me, 
as I love you!” 

“Heaven help me, Francesco! It 
is wrong, but— Yes, I love you! I 
love you with all my heart!” 

At that moment Guido parted the 
curtains. His eyes swept past 
Francesco, magnificently ignoring 
him. He bowed to his affianced. 

“Signorinal! A_ good evening. 
My profound apologies for being 
late. Ah, Signore dei Bruneschi! 
For the moment I failed to remark 
your presence. I am here by ap- 
pointment, to discuss a matter of im- 
portance with the Signorina. I must 
request that you leave us alone.” 

He had shown great magnanim- 
ity: he had forgiven Margherita. 
But the letter—that he could not 
forgive. It was, besides, a warning. 
He had heard that one could not 
trust women, even the best. He had 
been reluctant to believe it, but now 
he was convinced. Rita’s eyes might 
be full of innocence and her face of 
purity, but while that long-legged, 
calf-eyed poet buzzed around, like 


He pressed 
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a fly on a hot day, he would have no 
peace. 

Again he peered into the street. 
Still there was no one in sight. True, 
it was only just eight; but Guido 
suspected that, while Francesco’s 
eyes read eight, his heart would tell 
him seven; and at seven he had tak- 
en up his post. Francesco lived in a 
shabby hotel but a few doors south 
of Luca’s wineshop. He could not 
fail to pass the back doorway. But 
in the whole interminable hour no 
one had appeared who resembled 
the scribbler of verses in height, in 
leanness, in a certain swinging gait 
which Guido found particularly an- 
noying. But pazienza! He must 
surely come. 

And in a few moments patience 
was rewarded. The tall figure ap- 
peared. Guido precipitated himself 
on it like a battering-ram. It went 
down without a protest, without a 
murmur. Guido plunged five inches 
of good steel in the throat. Panting 
from exertion and excitement, he 
wiped his dagger on his victim’s 
doublet, partly to clean it, partly as 
a gesture of contempt for one who 
would let himself be killed so easily. 
Then he set off to keep the dead 
man’s tryst with his beloved. 

The Gilli’s, father and daughter, 
lived with their one servant in a 
humble apartment above a jeweler’s 
shop in the Via Porta Rossa. They 
had known better days. Papa Gilli 
had a talent for spending money 
which, after the death of his wife, 
became a genius. As a result, they 
had now no money to spend, except 
the slim wage he earned by helping 
to keep the city records. All official 
business transacted within the pre- 
cincts of Florence went down in a 
huge book in the Palazzo Signoria, 
and Papa Gilli put it there. 

To the apartment in the Via Porta 
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Rossa, Guido Manno now betook 
himself. He was admitted by the 
servant. He told her to inform her 
mistress that the gentleman she ex- 
pected had arrived. The candle-lit 
salon, with its comforting fire of 
logs, invited him to enter. The fire 
warmed his body, which needed it. 
The thought that he was forever rid 
of that interfering verse-monger 
warmed, equally, his heart. 

To-morrow it would be known 
that Francesco dei Bruneschi had 
been fool enough to venture late at 
night through a lonely street, and 
had fared as might have been ex- 
pected. Rita would sulk for a time, 
perhaps; but she was a woman, and 
as fickle as—a woman. It would 
be his opportunity to play the réle 
of comforter. He would load her 
with silks, laces, jewels, sweetmeats, 
caresses. She should have a fine 
house and many servants. Soon 
enough she would forget Francesco. 
Ah, he knew women! 

He heard a quick step, and 
turned. Rita stood between the cur- 
tains. She wore a dress of a rich 
wine color. Her smooth black hair 
was coiled low at the back of her 
white neck. How he longed to take 
her in his arms, to hold her, to press 
his lips to hers! All in good time, 
all in good time; and now was not 
the time. 

Her eyes, beneath the slender 
arches of her brows, fell on him; 
and their expression changed from 
tenderness to dismay. But he pre- 
ferred not to notice this. He could 
afford to be indulgent. 

“Ah, mia cara! I am grieved to 
learn you are not well. I could not 
remain at home, fearing the worst. 
I have called in the hope—” 

Of what, she was never to know. 
There was another step in the hall; 
again the curtains parted; and 
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Francesco dei Bruneschi, writer of 
verses and lover of Margherita Gilli, 
stepped into the room. His cheeks 
were red from walking in the cold. 
His eyes were bright, also from 
walking in the cold, and from some- 
thing else as well. He saw Guido 
Manno, he saw the dismay on Rita’s 
face. The corners of his lips 
twitched, in the shadow of a smile. 
He bowed to his beloved. 

“Signorina!l A good evening. A 
thousand excuses for being late. 
Ah, Messer Manno! I did not for 
the moment observe your presence. 
I am here by appointment, to dis- 
cuss a private matter with the Sig- 
norina. May I request that you 
leave us alone?” 

But the request was superfluous. 

Guido stared at the man in whose 
throat he had so recently plunged 
five inches of steel. His jaw dropped. 
His face turned the color of putty. 
His knees shook. He made queer 
sounds in his throat. He seized his 
cap. And fled. 


A knock on the door. 

Francesco, who was writing a 
poem to Rita, paid no heed. 

The knock was repeated, louder. 

Francesco looked up and scowled. 
This was to be his supreme work— 
a sheaf of sonnets to his lost love. 
He was immersed, drowned in it. 
He would not be interrupted by in- 
terfering domestics or jovial friends. 
Even his morning chocolate stood 
untasted on his breakfast tray. A 
wrinkled scum had formed on the 
beverage. Last night Rita had told 
him that he must not see her again 


—never, never. To live under such 
a sentence was worse, much worse, 
than death. As soon, therefore, as 
the sonnets were finished, of the two 
evils he would choose the less. 

“Go away!” he roared to the med- 
dler on the other side of the door. 

“Fran—ces—co!” 

It was a plaintive little protest, 
the second syllable deliciously ac- 
cented. 

He leaped to his feet. The table 
rocked on its legs. The scummy 
chocolate spilled. He threw the door 
open. Two figures melted into one. 

“Rita!” 

“Francesco! Do you know what 
has happened? But of course you 
do not! No one knows but papa— 
and me—” 

“I only know you are here. 
this moment last forever!” 

“Yes—you may kiss me—if you 
like. Only don’t smother me, be- 
cause then you will never know.” 

“Know what, Rita? What is it I 
should know?” 

“It is a sad story, Francesco mio. 
We must not allow ourselves to be 
too gay. A man was found dead 
last night—murdered and robbed, 
poor thing—just back of Giovanni 
Luca’s wineshop. Papa had to look 
him up in the records. It seems—it 
is so sad, remember; we must not 
be too happy— it seems he is your 
uncle Benedetto, and terribly rich. 
Oh, frightfully rich. You are the 
only living member of the family. 
Papa wishes me to tell you—the 
fortune is yours—and—and me, too 
—if you haven’t changed your mind 
since last night—” 


May 








THE INN 
By CLAupeE C. H. WILLIAMSON, O.S.C. 


A King: “I rule all.” 

A Parson: “I pray for all.” 
A Soldier: “I fight for all.” 
A Lawyer: “I plead for all.” 


John Bull: “I pay for all.” 
—The Sign of the Five Alls. 


WISE American writer has 

come to the conclusion that 
the Inn is the finest of our national 
institutions. Such a compliment is 
startling. The English habit of de- 
preciating English things has been 
vigorously engaged upon the quality 
of our inns. Without any respect 
for the vulgar superstition that the 
cook of the foreign inn must be 
good and ours bad, we feel that the 
writer has been uncommonly fortu- 
nate in his experience that at our 
inns a man always fares well. Even 
in the golden age of the highroad 
inn, the last years of coaching, there 
was not that uniformity of excel- 
lence. If Mr. Pickwick could be sure 
one night of a “wery good little din- 
ner; pair of fowls and a weal cut- 
let, French beans, taturs, tart and 
tidiness,” the next he might be in a 
very “mouldy sort of establish- 
ment.” 

But now, as then, there is many 
an inn which realizes admirably that 
ancient ideal of “the plain and per- 
fect English dinner down the road.” 

The old inn is a very living factor 
indeed in the scheme of modern ex- 
istence. Attracted by its ineffable 
charm, thousands habitually resort 
thither for lodging or refreshment, 
and most innkeepers are fully aware 
of the substantial advantage they 
derive by preserving in their prem- 


ises all the essentials of ancient 
character. Every wayside has its 
ancient inn. 

Now and then it happens that an 
old hostelry seems to be altogether 
one of those idyllic survivals from a 
bygone day, so invested by a mys- 
terious, elusive halo of romance, 
and so hidden in some out-of-the- 
way corner that you can come upon 
it only by the barest lucky chance— 
a thing whose discovery you must 
ever afterward cherish in the laven- 
der and rose petals of memory as an 
experience too rare to befall one 
mortal twice in a lifetime. But, asa 
matter of actual fact, old inns are 
dotted over the whole length and 
breadth of England. 

Most of the Swans and Mermaids, 
the Mitres, White Harts, and 
Crowns, are not concealed in remote 
places, far off the beaten lines of 
travel, so that they have to be made 
the objects of special visits to be 
seen. Not a few of them you will 
find beside much-frequented high- 
ways and in country towns, where 
every day a constant stream of traf- 
fic passes by. It needs only the see- 
ing eye and a sympathetic sense of 
appreciation to recognize their mani- 
fold claims to your esteem when 
good fortune lands you at their doors 
without your seeking. 

Besides all the old inns you can- 
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not help discovering on the main 
roads and in the towns, there are 
those others, of course, on lonely 
heaths or fronting peaceful village 
greens. There are likewise modest 
“ordinaries” by the brinks of little 
rivers where the disciples of Izaak 
Walton love to lodge. And there are 
inns at bridge ends or where roads 
meet, to say nothing of seaside inns 
whose windows look out to sea or 
command busy harbor views. 

In short, there are plenty of them 
of all kinds to offer an admirable 
field for the collector. And a more 
fascinating holiday hobby than col- 
lecting old inns it would be hard to 
imagine. 

We are all fond of visualizing old 
scenes, and attempting a reconstruc- 
tion of the life and manners of other 
days, and nothing in England can 
exercise a finer spell over the im- 
agination than the lingering associa- 
tions and customs of aninn. “The 
inns are the birthright of all trav- 
ellers, with all the fitments, appurte- 
nances, and the geniality that comes 
from contact with antiquity.” 

Architecturally, the wealth that 
the inn has given us has been enor- 
mous. In the vast majority of small 
towns and villages the inns rank 
next after the churches for beauty 
and antiquity, and they present an 
even greater variety of charm. 
£sthetically they are the buttresses 
and corner stones of our most beau- 
tiful streets, by virtue of their size, 
their facades, their colored signs; 
socially they are the second center 
of communal life. 

Wherever you go in England, 
down the muddiest side road, over 
the loneliest down, you will always 
come in the end to a church and an 
inn; a church with memorials of 
centuries of history, possibly en- 
shrining unique “features” of archi- 


tecture and an exquisite tomb, and 
an inn where, in their leisure hours, 
sit and cogitate the living descend- 
ants of the long generations of dead 
who sleep under the churchyard 
grass. Never will any traveler see 
them all, nor any book contain them 
all. 

The old inns have what—for lack 
of a better name—must be called 
“atmosphere.” Atmosphere is an 
elusive, subtle thing that well-nigh 
defies attempts at close analysis; it 
is not exactly an odor or a series of 
odors; neither is it altogether attrib- 
utable to what you subconsciously 
perceive with the eye. Rather is it 
a composite sense of linen that has 
lain in lavender, brasses conscien- 
tiously polished by generations of 
tidy housemaids, floors and furni- 
ture neatly waxed, good pictures on 
the walls, savory viands well cooked, 
and a general air of tidiness along 
with unobtrusive but very convinc- 
ing cheerful, solid comfort. Nor 
will it escape you that there is every- 
where evident an attitude of respect 
for the inn’s past, a silent tribute, as 
it were, to the character the place 
has acquired through its long and 
useful life as a haven of hospitality. 

What may, perhaps, surprise you 
is the unassuming excellence of the 
appointments quite commonly en- 
countered. Again and again you 
will find furniture that would bring 
a high price in antique shops. The 
landlords would scout the very idea 
of selling any of it; every piece is 
regarded as a treasured possession 
of the inn. 

“The George Inn,” of Norton St. 
Philip, licensed in 1387, lays claim 
to being the oldest inn in the coun- 
try, but there are records of much 
older licensed houses which put this 
in the shade. The old “Ship and 
Turtle,” of Leadenhall Street, de- 
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molished recently, went back to 
1377, while the two well-known 
Canterbury hotels, “The Fountain” 
and “The Fleur-de-Lis,” each claim 
an existence of over six hundred 
years. “The Old Bell” at Finedon, 
near Wellingborough, is reputed to 
have had its license granted in the 
reign of the Saxon King Harold 
and Queen Editha, while “Ye Old 
George,” at Colnbrook, Bucks, is 
said to date back to 1066. Other 
well-known licensed houses are 
“The Mermaid,” at Rye; “The 
Fighting Cocks,” at St. Albans; 
“The Great White Horse,” at Ips- 
wich (1450), while nearer London 
stands “The Mulberry Tree,” at 
St. Margaret’s near Richmond which 
is said to date from 1023. 

Before the mind’s eye a goodly 
company of those who long ago en- 
joyed each inn’s hospitality seems to 
people the public rooms—exalted 
personages and also men of low de- 
gree. The common hearth was free 
to all alike. These thronging mem- 
ories of those who were erstwhile 
sheltered beneath its roof, along 
with the actual present beauty and 
interest of its buildings, are among 
the most potent of all the many fac- 
tors that go to make up the subtle 
lure of the old English inn. 

Should you chance to visit Saffron 
Walden and put up at “The Rose 
and Crown,” you will be reminded 
that, almost beyond doubt, Shake- 
speare stayed there when he visited 
the town with his company of play- 
ers in 1607. Though the inn was 
refronted with brick in 1690 and 
“new sashed and beautified in the 
year 1748,” and has undergone sun- 
dry other alterations in the course 
of centuries, much of the original 
Tudor work remains as it was when 
Shakespeare knew it. 

“The Rose and Crown” is by way 
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of being a literary shrine on another 
count too. Himself a poet and the 
associate of literary men, young 
William Holgate, the son of “The 
Rose and Crown’s” landlord, seems 
on credible evidence to have been 
the mysterious “Mr. W. H.” to 
whom Shakespeare dedicated his 
Sonnets. 

Time and again you will find your- 
self dining and sleeping at the same 
inn where some famous historical 
personage has stayed; perhaps the 
very same room may fall to your lot. 
In “The George” at Buckden, Hunt- 
ingdonshire, for example, you may 
be given the room where Queen Vic- 
toria slept as a girl, when, her car- 
riage having broken down on the 
road, she had to spend the night at 
this hostelry. The inn people will 
probably ask you to be careful not 
to disarrange anything in this sanc- 
tum, for they pride themselves on 
keeping the room exactly as it was 
when its royal occupant slept in the 
mahogany four-poster. 

It is somewhat more stimulating 
to the imagination to sit in the tap- 
room of “The White Horse” at Eaton 
Socon and picture Dick Turpin com- 
ing in and calling for a pot of ale or 
a hot toddy. But both “The George” 
at Buckden and “The White Horse” 
at Eaton Socon are rich in pictur- 
esque appeal and quite capable of 
holding the visitor’s interest with- 
out the added lure of historic asso- 
ciation. Under a Georgian exterior 
“The White Horse” retains its fif- 
teenth century characteristics and 
structure. Both inns are filled with 
no end of old furnishings which en- 
hance their charm. 

Amid environments no less allur- 
ing and highly varied, you can keep 
company at Portsmouth with Lord 
Nelson and the Duke of Wellington; 
at Grantham with Richard III.; at 
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Guildford with Samuel Pepys; at 
Chigwell with Queen Elizabeth; and 
at Broadway, if you like the contrast 
when extremes meet in the same inn, 
with both King Charles the Martyr 
and Oliver Cromwell. 

To “The George” at Portsmouth, 
famous in the unofficial annals of 
the British Navy, went Nelson on 
that September morning in 1805 for 
a few hours’ rest after an all-night 
post chaise journey to join his flag- 
ship Victory for the last time. 

In “The Angel” at Grantham, on 
an October night in 1483, lodged 
Richard Crookback, and there he 
signed the death warrant of the Duke 
of Buckingham. The room where 
the King slept is much the same to- 
day as it was then. The galleries 
and outside stairways, the timber- 
built wing to the right of the main 
front, and the rambling barns at the 
back, which were part of the estab- 
lishment when Richard lodged at 
“The Angel,” are all gone, but the 
traceried stone front still looks out 
over the market square and faces 
the ancient cross that has witnessed 
so many centuries of history along 
the Old North Road. 

In the garden of “The Lion” at 
Guildford you can still fancy Sam- 
uel Pepys cutting asparagus for his 
supper, or from the mounting block 
before “The King’s Head” at Chig- 
well you can readily imagine Queen 
Elizabeth cuffing the ears of an of- 
fending page. At Broadway, in 
Worcestershire, in “The Lygon 
Arms,” you will see the pargeted 
chamber where Oliver Cromwell 
once lodged, and also the oak-pan- 
eled room where King Charles took 
counsel with his officers. 

The famous ballroom of “The 
Lion” at Shrewsbury was long the 
scene of Shropshire’s gayest and 
stateliest gatherings and still, with 
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undimmed glory, it serves its orig- 
inal use. This courtly ballroom has 
its very personal memories, too, as 
well as its recollections of anony- 
mous splendor. To mention only 
two of them, it was here that Wil- 
liam IV., while he was yet a prince, 
“took the floor’; and it was here 
that Thomas De Quincey, then a 
youth, who had just trudged from 
Oswestry to take the London coach 
at Shrewsbury, was bedded for the 
night because all the other rooms in 
the inn were full. 

De Quincey afterward wrote: “I 
stepped into the sumptuous room 
allotted to me. It was a ballroom of 
noble proportions —lighted, if I 
chose to issue orders, by three gor- 
geous chandeliers, not basely 
wrapped up in paper, but sparkling 
through all their crystal branches 
and flashing back the soft rays of 
my tall waxen lights.” 

Paganini once played in the musi- 
cians’ gallery of this ballroom, and 
the inn has its intimate Dickens as- 
sociations, too. If you choose to fol- 
low up other literary associations 
with old inns, there are scores of 
them waiting to reward you with 
their varied character. For exam- 
ple, there is “The Bell’ at Tewkes- 
bury, and its memory of John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman. And Tewkesbury 
is a pleasant spot in which to in- 
dulge a literary quest. 

In olden times landlords took 
much proper pride in the devices 
that announced hospitality to the 
passing public. A little history of 
England could be written from the 
signs—signs historic, heraldic, hu- 
morous, prophetic, threatening, ap- 
pealing, warlike, peaceful, pagan or 
ecclesiastical. 

Among the painters of repute 
who are known to have adorned inn 
signs with their handiwork are 
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Cipriani, Samuel Hale, R.A., Rob- 
ert Dalton, keeper of the pictures to 
George III., Ralph Kirby, Thomas 
Wright of Liverpool, Smirke, and 
Peter Monamy. To this list we may 
also add David Cox, the elder 
Crome, Harlow, Sir Charles Ross, 
Heming, and Millais, and we know 
that George Morland plied his brush 
in this direction on several occa- 
sions. It seems likely, too, that 
more than once he left a freshly 
painted sign in lieu of payment for 
his score. 

In 1820, coaching and innkeep- 
ing were at the height of their pros- 
perity; hence arose such signs as 
“The Coach and Horses,” “The 
Quicksilver Mail,” or “The Comet.” 
When the clank of the steam engine 
echoed down through the country 
from Stockton and Darlington, it 
inspired such signs as “The Live 
and Let Live,” “The Railway Swan,” 
or “The Locomotive Inn.” 

As industry flourished, the publi- 
cans would appeal to artisans by 
signs like “The Bricklayers,” “The 
Gardeners,” or “The Railway 
Arms.” In the early nineteenth 
century, the production of signs 
was an industry centered at Harp 
Alley, in Shoe Lane, whence inn- 
keepers could obtain bunches of 
gilded grapes, carved lions or tea- 
pots; and relics from Harp Alley 
are to be found all over the coun- 
try, as at “The Sugar Loaf” at 
Dunstable. 

There are Signs of the Cross 
(golden and otherwise) for Chris- 
tians, and suns and moons for 
pagans. Crusaders, we may sup- 
pose, would be attracted by the sign 
of the “Trip to Jerusalem,” “Sara- 
cen’s Head,” “Fleur-de-Lis,” or 
“Turk’s Head.” Large inns, like 
“The Angel” at Grantham and “The 
George” at Glastonbury would have 
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posts with painted effigies of angel 
or saint. 

Instead of painted signboards, 
the device before the inn often took 
the form of sculpture, and many 
carved and painted or gilt lions, 
bulls, bears, bunches of grapes, 
swans, harts, horses, unicorns, and 
dragons rejoice the eye of the trav- 
eler by road. 

Often a wrought-iron bracket or 
frame-work supported these embel- 
lishments and far exceeded in elab- 
oration the frames in which sign- 
boards were ordinarily suspended. 
Occasionally the structures would 
extend across the road, as at “The 
White Hart” at Scole, in Norfolk, 
where there was a marvelous crea- 
tion of carved wood and wrought 
iron, painted and gilded. This won- 
derful architectural sign disap- 
peared many years ago, but the inn 
itself is still there, a perfect exam- 
ple of the seventeenth century hos- 
telry, built in 1665. 

In the Cotswolds, there is a tiny 
hamlet called Paradise, lying con- 
cealed from the highway in a deep 
coomb. The little roadside “pub,” 
the only part of the hamlet readily 
visible to passing motorists, is called 
“Adam and Eve,” and, at the bot- 
tom of the signboard, beneath the 
title, is painted “Paradise”—an inn 
name verily in keeping with the 
name of the place. Oftentimes 
amusing absurdites of inn nomen- 
clature arise from the association of 
incongruous objects. Well might 
the early eighteenth century dog- 
gerel versifier write in the British 
Apollo: 


“I’m amazed at the Signs 
As I pass through the Town, 
To see the odd mixture, 
A Magpie and Crown, 
The Whale and the Crow, 
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The Razor and Hen, 

The Leg and Seven Stars, 
The Axe and the Bottle, 
The Tun and the Lute, 
The Eagle and Child, 
The Shovel and Boot.” 


Some of these incongruities of 
inn nomenclature can be accounted 
for, of course, by the fact that the 
present forms are corruptions of 
older names that have been lost 
sight of. For example, the name 
“Bull and Mouth” is a corruption of 
Boulogne Mouth, the mouth of Bou- 
logne Harbor, a title seemingly 
given in allusion to the fact that 
Boulogne Harbor was long the head- 
quarters of the English Army in 
France during the Middle Ages. 
“The Swan with Two Necks” must 
originally have been “The Swan 
with Two Nicks,” the nick being the 
manner of marking royal birds. 
The sign of “The Goat and Com- 
passes” must be a corruption of 
the Puritan sign “God Encompass- 
eth Us.” The Bell-Savage sign—a 
savage standing by a bell—was 
founded on a French romance about 
one, La belle Sauvage, found in a 
wilderness. “The Catherine Wheel” 
became “The Cart and Wheel,” as 
the idea was forgotten that the sign 
commemorated the martrydom of 
St. Catherine. The sign of “The 
Devil and the Bag of Nails” may 
originally have been the sign of a 
satyr with attendant bacchanals 
(“bag o’ nails”). “The Cock,” the 
old emblem of France, was an ac- 
ceptable sign in England as hinting 
at cock-fighting. “The Greyhounds” 
recalled the royal hunt, and “The 
Dog and Duck” was the sign of 
those devoted to the cruel sport of 
duck-hunting. “The Sign of the 
Flying Horse” may have been de- 
rived from the idea of Pegasus, and 


the notion put forward by the old 
song: 


“If with water you fill up your 
glasses, 
You'll never write anything wise, 
For wine is the horse of Parnassus, 
Which hurries a bard to the skies.” 


There is practically no limit to 
the symbolism and allusive quality 
they may contain. Crosses, Mitres, 
Cross Keys, Angels, and the names 
of sundry saints, such as St. George 
and the Dragon or St. Dunstan, gen- 
erally indicate that the inns bearing 
such titles were at one time monas- 
tic property—possibly guest houses 
of the great abbeys or hostels, for 
pilgrims to noted shrines. 

The erstwhile church-owned inns 
did not always bear names of eccle- 
siastical allusion. There is, for ex- 
ample, “The Fox and Goose” at 
Fressingfield, built by the parish as 
a “Cherche House” in 1509, mod- 
ernized in 1616, and still owned by 
the church, with several of the 
rooms reserved for various paro- 
chial meetings and clubs. 

“Pilgrim’s Inn” at Glastonbury, 
with its gloriously ornate front, 
which was built about 1470 by the 
Abbot, for the sake of pilgrims, 
speaks of the time when the Church 
was the dominant influence in so- 
cial life. In Saxon and Norman 
times the Common Halls of the cas- 
tles and great houses were free to 
guests as to the family, from which 
arrangement developed the College 
Hall and the dormitories of the 
monasteries. So there were three 
types of accommodation in medi- 
eval times for travelers; the castle, 
the monastery and the common inn, 
all dominated by the mighty in- 
fluence of the Church. “The Church 
influenced and overshadowed most 
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things, there were even Church 
houses or inns, such as that at 
Holne, on Dartmoor, managed by 
the Church for travellers.” “The 
Star” at Alfriston, in Sussex, be- 
longed to the Abbey of Battle, and 
there were numerous Church inns 
on the pilgrims’ ways. 


Not in a lifetime could a man 
come to all the country inns of Eng- 
land, the lonely houses on moor and 
dale, the quiet inns at crossroads 
where one may talk half-an-hour 
with the landlord before the next 
drover arrives, the riverside inns, 
where bream and pike brown in 
their glass cases, and the pewter 
shimmers softly from the shelves, 
the slate-fronted hotels of the small 
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Devonshire towns, the half-tim- 
bered inns of Sussex, the crumbling 
stone inns of the Cotswold country 
—of which “The Lygon Arms” at 
Broadway is a magnificent example. 

One might go on indefinitely tell- 
ing of the old inns of England, 
dwelling on their associations, and 
describing their numberless allure- 
ments. The variety they afford is 
practically endless. The only same- 
ness they all share is in the spell 
they exert, once you come in sight 
of them or cross their thresholds. 

We may not agree with Dr. John- 
son that “there is no throne like a 
tavern chair.” But we must agree 
that the story of our people is bound 
most intimately to the story of our 
inns. 


TIPPERARY 


By JoHN RICHARD MORELAND 


ERE’S a town in Erin that I yearn 


To see again, 


When lilac-blooms like candles burn, 
Unquenched by silver rain. 


They flame beside the cottage door, 


Scent fleeting hours, 


And make of hedge and lane and moor 
A blur of lilac flowers. 


You who have known the cruelty 


Of winter’s gloom, 


O come, come to Tipperary 





When the lilacs are in bloom. 
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FATHER BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 


By BERNARD DELAny, O.P. 


[THe CatHoLtic Wortp highly appreciates the courtesy of Father 
Delany, who permits us to use the following article on the late Father 
Bede Jarrett, which appeared in Blackfriars for May. Father Jarrett was 
known to great numbers of our readers and so well-beloved by them that 
we know they will welcome this temperate but none the less ardent tribute 


to his memory. ] 


E death of Father Bede Jarrett 

is so fresh a memory that we 
cannot disentangle our emotions 
from the thought of it. Thousands 
everywhere have been struck as with 
a sense of the personal loss of a real 
friend and the dominant note in the 
prevailing grief, so spontaneous, so 
genuine, so universal, is sorrow not 
for the dead but for the living—an 
overwhelming sorrow for ourselves 
and for each other. 

Father Jarrett had been spoken 
of as the best known and best be- 
loved priest in England: a friend, 
recently returned from the United 
States, said he would add to that, 
“among the best beloved also in New 
York,” where Father Jarrett was so 
well known as a preacher. 

When we first heard that Father 
Jarrett was ill it came with the 
strange shock of an entirely new 
idea. It had always been a kind of 
legend among his brethren that he 
was never ill. His own health was a 
thing he never spoke of or seemed to 
care about. So little was he con- 
cerned about self that when sick- 
ness came he either did not under- 
stand it or refused to recognize it. 
He had always seemed to bear a 
charmed life and now that the spell 
was broken we somehow knew by a 
kind of presentiment, as he also 


seemed to know, that this first ill- 
ness was the last and that it fore- 
shadowed the end. His apparently 
good health, his almost athletic vig- 
or, mental alertness, his ever-fresh 
enthusiasm for anything young and 
alive, and all that vitality which 
seemed part of him, had created 
around him a glowing atmosphere 
of perennial youthfulness. No won- 
der we still hear people saying: “I 
cannot believe he is dead.” No 
wonder that those who visited the 
Rosary Chapel at St. Dominic’s, 
London, on those days before his 
burial failed to recognize in that 
still, majestic figure lying before the 
altar even the features of the viva- 
cious Father Jarrett whom they had 
known and loved in life. 

He who was so brimful of life, 
lived a life full to overflowing. 
There are human regrets at a splen- 
did life being cut short in full ca- 
reer; and Cardinal Bourne has writ- 
ten: “We thought his real work still 
awaited him’; yet heaven has or- 
dained otherwise, and we cannot 
but see a grand completeness in this 
life finely lived and finely ended. 
He reconciled himself to death at 
the beginning of his illness and 
faced it with his wonted courage. 
His almost overeagerness for death 
hampered somewhat at first the ef- 
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forts of the doctors and nurses. 
When this was explained to him 
and he was asked to try to help 
them, he acquisced, but rather with 
the patience of one who was now re- 
signed to live. He joined in the 
daily prayers to Blessed Thomas 
More for his recovery with great 
faith and simple confidence. He 
was surprised rather than disap- 
pointed at the end of the novena 
when a miracle had not occurred; 
but, characteristically, not with any 
thought of himself, only because, as 
he put it, he had “let down the 
Prior” (who had organized the pub- 
lic prayers) and because Blessed 
Thomas had not a spectacular mir- 
acle to his credit for the purpose of 
helping on his canonization. When 
it was urged that Blessed Thomas 
was arranging it in his own leisure- 
ly way and not with dramatic sud- 
denness, Father Jarrett replied: 
“Yes, but I wanted something we 
could write to Rome about.” The 
end came quite unexpectedly on the 
very day when there seemed to be 
indications of the beginnings of a 
real return to health. “Swift death 
and no long dalliance with decay” is 
the lucky soldier’s enviable privi- 
lege. As much to be envied are 
those who manage by good fortune 
to give the slip to old age and yet 
are granted the fulfillment of the 
sublime aspiration, “Work till the 
end of my life: life till the end of 
my work.” 


There is no intention here of an- 
ticipating the functions of the biog- 
rapher or of attempting an adequate 
account, or full-length portrait; but 
it will be of service to set out some 
facts and dates. 

Cyril Jarrett (he took the name of 
Bede later when he became a Do- 
minican) was born on the 22d of 
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August, 1881, the fifth son of Colo- 
nel H. S. Jarrett, C.LE., of Speld- 
hurst, Kent, and of Agnes Delacour 
Beaufort, his wife, who was de- 
scended from an old Huguenot fam- 
ily. In his eleventh year he was sent 
to the Jesuit College at Stonyhurst 
in Lancashire and remained there a 
pupil from 1891 to 1898. Many of 
those who knew him at Stonyhurst, 
both masters and fellow-scholars, 
are still happily with us; and it is to 
be hoped that some of the precious 
memories of his schooldays will be 
recorded. On the 24th of Septem- 
ber, 1898, he received the Domin- 
ican habit, and the name of Brother 
Bede at Woodchester in Gloucester- 
shire. A novice is very much one of 
a crowd, and from the nature of his 
daily life inconspicuous and indis- 
tinguishable from his fellows. Yet 
in the memory of a former novice- 
master he stands out as remarkable 
for his cheerfulness, his observance 
of rule, and especially of silence. 
These simple qualities of the fervent 
novice, silent and observant, re- 
mained with him all through life; 
and to many of us he has always 
seemed the living embodiment of the 
ideal Dominican. 

After completing his novitiate and 
making his first profession on the 
24th of September, 1899, he pro- 
ceeded to Hawkesyard in Stafford- 
shire for his philosophical and theo- 
logical studies. He made solemn 
profession on the 24th of Septem- 
ber, 1902, and received the minor 
orders, subdiaconate and diaconate 
in due course. In 1904, in Michael- 
mas Term, he matriculated at Ox- 
ford as a student with the Benedic- 
tines at Hunter-Blair’s Hall (the 
present St. Benet’s Hall), and subse- 
quently took a first-class in Classical 
Moderations and in the Final School 
of Modern History, At the end of 
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his first Oxford term he was or- 
dained priest (18th of December, 
1904) at Woodchester, by Dr. Bur- 
ton, the Bishop of Clifton. Father 
Bernard Vaughan, the famous Jesu- 
it, during a visit to Oxford referred 
in a speech to Father Jarrett as “the 
first swallow of the Dominican sum- 
mer”—a pretty prophecy which lat- 
er on Father Jarrett himself was to 
be instrumental in fulfilling. 

After finishing at Oxford he spent 
a year at Louvain where he took a de- 
gree in theology; and then he was sta- 
tioned in London at St. Dominic’s, 
where he began his apostolic career, 
preaching, writing, working, which 
continued practically without a 
break until the day he collapsed last 
February. At the unusually early 
age of thirty-three he was elected 
Prior of St. Dominic’s and began his 
term of office on the 17th of June, 
1914. Two years later he was elect- 
ed Provincial on the 5th of Septem- 
ber, 1916, and he held this office for 
sixteen years, being elected four 
times successively and thus achiev- 
ing a record in the history of the 
seven-hundred-years-old English 
Province. 

The list of his achievements as 
Provincial is a long one. He trans- 
ferred the Dominican School for 
boys from Hawkesyard to Laxton 
and enlarged the school materially 
as well as in scope and possibilities. 
He inaugurated in London Thomist- 
ic Lectures which have been ap- 
proved and sponsored by London 
University. A new foundation was 
made in Edinburgh, new missions 
in South Africa and Persia were 
launched, thanks to his initiative 
and courage. The new Priory of 
Blackfriars in Oxford will remain 
the monument to his vision, faith 
and zeal. At the laying of the foun- 
dation stone by Cardinal Bourne in 


the presence of Cardinal Gasquet on 
the 15th of August, 1921, Father 
Jarrett spoke of his dream and hope 
of seeing the new church and priory 
completed. He said: “We are be- 
ginning without a penny, but we 
shall build as the money comes in.” 
Eight years later he saw the open- 
ing of the church and its consecra- 
tion, free of debt. The present 
Master General in a very touching 
reference to Father Bede Jarrett 
writes: “Only God knows what the 
construction and organization of 
this marvelous priory at Oxford cost 
him. It is our own belief that the 
malady which was eventually to 
bring about his collapse in the height 
of his apostolic career dates from 
that time.” The marvel is, of course, 
that he went on so long. How he 
managed all he did is an unrevealed 
mystery. Amid very burdensome 
administrative charges he fulfilled 
an ever-accumulating list of preach- 
ing and lecturing engagements, for 
he was always in demand. The writ- 
ing of books and articles, the inter- 
minable daily corres pondence 
(which miraculously he nearly al- 
ways dealt with by return of post), 
instructing converts, “directing” 
and dealing with “difficult cases” 
and tiresome people (of whom there 
were not a few!)—all these were 
among some of the activities that 
filled an already crowded day. Yet 
he himself was always the same 
calm, collected, serenely cheerful 
presence. There was no sense of 
hustle or fuss about him, no fidgety 
nervyness, no suggestion of strain 
or overwork. His room, so neat, 
tidy, orderly and quite bare of all 
but absolute essentials, with not a 
thing out of place, did not look like 
the scene of any very unusual activ- 
ity. Here he would put aside any 
work he was doing to listen to any 
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caller as if he himself had all day to 
spare to listen to anyone’s trouble. 

Yet, though so preoccupied and 
overburdened with work he was 
scarcely ever known to be absent 
from a community duty. Before the 
caller in the morning had finished 
his rounds, Father Jarrett was hav- 
ing a cold bath. He was always the 
first man in choir, and in his regu- 
larity, punctuality and devotion to 
the Divine Office he outvied his pa- 
tron the Venerable Bede. As the 
Master General has said in his letter, 
already quoted: “It was nothing 
short of a marvel to see him day by 
day and every day present in the 
choir with perfect punctuality and 
regularity,” and the Master General 
is speaking of the Louvain days 
when, by reason of his special 
studies, Father Jarrett could legiti- 
mately have exempted himself. His 
place in choir in London would be 
empty for long spells when he was 
away preaching or visiting the out- 
posts of the Province in South Africa 
or the West Indies, and then sud- 
denly one evening or morning he 
would appear there in his place, 
quite fresh-looking and _ spruce, 
wearing a clean habit and the very 
model of recollection, quietly taking 
his part in the Office, having just 
arrived from New York or Cape 
Town with as little fuss and pomp 
and circumstance as if it were no 
further away than the distance of a 
penny tram ride. 

Father Jarrett possessed enor- 
mous powers of concentration, an 
equally enormous capacity for hard 
work, an uncanny talent for taking 
in detail and dealing with minutiz, 
and that miracle of miracles in one 
so absorbed in affairs—an absolute- 
ly reliable and unleaking memory. 
He never seemed to forget anything 
or anybody. (Yes: there was one 
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person he always seemed to over- 
look and forget, and that was Father 
Jarrett!) 

As a religious superior he was one 
of heaven’s gentlemen and possessed 
that courtesy of charity which we 
can describe, perhaps imperfectly, 
as supernatural politeness. He man- 
aged to steer clear of the two pet 
vices of superiors, impatience and 
petulance. He could be firm and he 
always knew his own mind when 
he gave an order; but he was not im- 
perious or domineering, and he rare- 
ly used the imperative mood. He 
believed that obedience was some- 
thing that a religious gave rather 
than something the superior exact- 
ed. If he sent an order officially, he 
thanked the recipient for his gener- 
osity, when he acknowledged it, as 
if the subject had done him a favor 
when actually he had only given 
what in the nature of things he had 
no right to refuse. He carried al- 
most to excess that delicacy of feel- 
ing which makes a ruler put him- 
self in the subject’s place. If he 
failed, it was in trusting others too 
much, and in crediting others with 
his own virtues which, though un- 
conscious of them himself and taken 
for granted, he considered normal 
in ordinary human nature. He 
trusted everyone. He did it as a mat- 
ter of course. He did not say in the 
solemn, pompous manner of the 
heavy father: “Now I put you on 
your honor. I trust you. Be worthy 
of my trust.” He trusted others 
quite naturally and spontaneously, 
almost unconsciously, because he 
believed in human nature and the 
grace of God and human goodness. 
Such trust was sometimes mis- 
placed, but it was only betrayed by 
those who could not but be conscious 
of their infamy and condemned in 
their own eyes. 
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What was most attractive in the 
character of Father Bede Jarrett 
was his sane, balanced, common- 
sense, human outlook. There were 
no oddities, idiosyncrasies or fads; 
no displeasing peculiarities, nothing 
freakish or fantastic; he was 
extraordinarily ordinary (if the 
phrase may be allowed)—an exam- 
ple of normal, standard humanity 
gloriously perfect and yet utterly 
himself and unlike anyone else. His 
mannerisms, far from _ irritating, 
somehow added a force and grace to 
what he said. When you heard one 
of the younger brethren giving a 
realistic impersonation of an ad- 
dress by Father Jarrett — say, on 
“International Solidarity,” you 
knew that the bright young humor- 
ist was not jeering or mocking, but 
unknowingly acknowledging that 
he had been himself impressed 
and had learned more than he sus- 
pected. 

He wore his virtues naturally 
without affectation; and yet he did 
not exactly “wear” them. The word 
is inaccurate: his shining qualities 
were all so absolutely himself. 
There was nothing far-fetched or 
grotesque about him. He was al- 
ways keen and alive and on fire, yet 
not fanatical. He sparkled with fun 
and humor, and was the soul of 
merriment in any group in which he 
found himself; he was witty yet 
never at the expense of charity. His 
sense of humor and his supernat- 
ural common sense enabled him to 
tread for long the dangerous path 
of authority without being affected 
by its dangers. A stranger at an 
identification parade might easily 
have picked him out as a simple nov- 
ice instead of the Dominican Provin- 
cial. Whatever he turned his hand 
to prospered, some of his dreams 
came true, and most of his works 


succeeded. He won popular ap- 
plause and remained unspoiled by 
it. He was utterly without personal 
ambition. Great men meet and re- 
sist the temptation to ambition. 
Father Jarrett’s superlative great- 
ness was that he never even seemed 
to experience the temptation. He 
had cut the ground from the feet of 
pride much deeper down. His nat- 
ural gifts, his personal charm, elo- 
quence, brilliance, energy and ca- 
pacity for work seemed to mark 
him out for the highest honors in 
the Church, and he was talked of as 
a likely candidate whenever bishop- 
rics were being filled. All who knew 
him knew where his heart was when 
such suggestions were made, and he 
would say: “You will see, I shall 
never wear a mitre or any other hat 
except this gay clerical trilby of 
mine.” 

Father Jarrett’s own inclination 
and equipment would have fitted 
him to become an eminent scholar of 
the first repute in historical re- 
search, yet this scholarly instinct 
was suppressed in the interests of 
more pressing apostolic work and 
the administrative cares of a reli- 
gious superior. His contributions 
to historical study, Medieval Social- 
ism, The English Dominicans, Social 
Theories of the Middle Ages, and 
his History of Europe bear the marks 
of having been written by a busy 
man; but the astounding thing is 
that such works could have been 
produced at all by one who was en- 
gaged in so much else. It is amaz- 
ing to hear that the same Father 
Jarrett, the writer, was placed by a 
non-Catholic in a recent tribute as 
among the six greatest contempo- 
rary preachers of the world. 

He, who deservedly won such pop- 
ular applause outside, was, inside 
his priory, a model of silence and 
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prayer such as may not be met in a 
lifetime again. He went out of his 
way to help and encourage any good 
work or scheme that others were 
planning or achieving. He was nev- 
er bored, never down-hearted or de- 
pressed, never too busy to concern 
himself with the most unimportant 
interests of others. He was rigor- 
ously ascetic and was never known 
to take the dispensations from the 
fast which he so readily granted to 
others; but then he never asked 
anyone to do one-tenth of what he 
was prepared to do himself. Ac- 
tually at the time he was taken ill 
he was keeping the Lenten fast. 
This was all done naturally and as 
a matter of course, without any pa- 
rade, or indeed without anyone’s 
noticing it. 

I very well remember the first 
time I heard Father Jarrett preach. 
It was at Woodchester in 1907. He 
was twenty-six and I was seventeen. 
The sermon was an entirely new 
experience. He gave me the impres- 
sion as of an inspired boy, and that 
impression has always remained and 
been confirmed by my subsequent 
associations with him and provided 
a kind of clue to his personality. It 
is rare for a man to grow up into a 
glorious maturity and still retain all 
the charm and grace of youth: that 
is what Father Jarrett somehow 
managed to achieve. He faced life 
as an adventure courageously and 
cheerfully with the keenness of a 
youth who could not be disillu- 
sioned. In 1920 he asked me to help 
him start the Dominican review, 
Blackfriars. Armed with introduc- 
tions I went round and interviewed 
all sorts of people—publishers, jour- 
nalists, priests and others who I 
judged would be interested. The 
more persons I listened to, the more 
depressed I became. On every con- 
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sideration, financial, journalistic, 
etc., etc., my scheme was condemned 
almost unanimously as unsound 
and foolish. On all sides I was 
sprayed gently but firmly with meta- 
phorical cold water, and I came to 
Father Jarrett and said: “Everyone 
tells me the thing will fail.” He said 
immediately: “Let it fail! Anyhow, 
get it started first. I would much 
sooner attempt it and fail than not 
attempt it at all.” The same spirit 
was manifest about a year ago when 
a difficult office was proposed to him 
which he could not accept because 
it was incompatible with his work 
at Oxford. “As a problem it fasci- 
nates me and I would have loved it 
as an adventure,” he wrote in a 
letter. 

Father Jarrett had a natural ca- 
pacity for friendship and this, su- 
pernaturalized, became a force in 
his apostolic work. His was a na- 
ture, responsive and affectionate; 
yet nearly all his life he was obliged 
to accept the loneliness of one in 
authority, and no one could have 
been more just or more opposed to 
anything having the semblance of 
favoritism. 

A man of a frank simplicity, ready 
sympathy, cultured mind, earnest 
unaffected piety and a rare combin- 
ation of qualities which suggest an 
almost flawless character—yet sure- 
ly not anything that he achieved but 
what he was makes up the real 
greatness of him whose loss we 
mourn. 

In the joyous character he so 
gracefully portrays of his Father 
and Patron in his Life of St. Domi- 
nic, Father Jarrett reveals his own 
ideals and gives us unconsciously a 
portrait of himself. We ask leave 
then to conclude this inadequate 
sketch with a quotation from that 
work which sums up his own life 
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better than can any words of ours. 

“It is a standing lesson to Chris- 
tian souls that the amount and en- 
durance of their work depends far 
more upon the character which they 
have previously formed than on the 
years of labour that they put into 
life. Patiently, quietly should a 
man fashion and temper that sole 
real tool with which all that he does 
is finally achieved. The only thing 
or person on which he can always 
depend is himself; on himself, then, 
above all, must he concentrate. The 
preacher, the organiser, the admin- 


istrator, is such in virtue of his own 
soul; because he has learnt to con- 
trol himself, he can hope to control 
others; because he can set in order 
the household of his heart, he may 
dream of arranging in due and pre- 
cise relation the affairs and work of 
others; only if he has found the 
way to God can he dare venture to 
lead others in the same pathway, 
since only he knows whither it leads. 
Only a man who has built carefully 
his character may hope one day to 
build the world ‘nearer to the heart’s 
desire.’ ” 


VOYAGEUR 


By CrISsTEL HASTINGS 


AKE me along with you, wind of the sea, 
Away from this dull brown land— 
Take me away with you—lay me down 
Somewhere on a white moonlit strand. 


Take me away from these hills and dunes 
And grant me the sight of a sail! 

Show me an atoll where surf runs white 
And an island without a trail! 


Grant me a breath of hibiscus bloom! 

Let me look on a lonely star! 

I would go with you anywhere, wind of the sea— 
But, wind—take me far—take me far! 
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By Cecity HALLACK 


FTER a private audience with 
the Holy Father, last spring, 
some one asked me: “Well, what 
was your impression... ?” I couldn’t 
answer the question, then. Those 
few moments were too significant to 
be summed up quickly, and in a 
phrase. Gratitude had to settle, like 
gold-dust. But as time went on, I 
found that the answer revealed it- 
self in the thought: I am glad that 
the Holy Father received me—not 
as a Franciscan Tertiary,—not as a 
convert,—but as an “English 
writer.” 

Because there is no mistaking the 
fact that Pius XI. sees writing as a 
vocation which has its own place in 
the Church’s hierarchy of vocations. 
Priest, contemplative, missioner or 
religious in some active Order, so 
the hierarchy comes down, doesn’t 
it? And perhaps the writer comes 
next, if one considers his privileges 
and responsibility; for few pub- 
lished writings are read by less than 
a hundred, and most by at least a 
thousand people. The Holy Father 
has a special blessing for those who 
choose this life-work with the de- 
termination to be as good craftsmen 
as they can for the greater glory of 
God. And knowing this, when I 
was told that I might take anything 
I liked to be blessed, the instinct was 
to take one’s pen. But a pen can 
be lost, especially by anyone who is 
absent-minded, so I left it behind; 
and in the few moments when one 
knelt before him, listening to the 
blessing that met and forestalled 
every desire, when one’s hands were 


in his and one swore fealty in si- 
lence to him, I was glad that I had 
left it behind, because it is one’s 
brain and one’s will which require 
the blessing. 

Since then, it has seemed to me 
worth considering this vocation of 
letters very seriously. Sometimes 
we writers take ourselves a great 
deal too seriously; but I believe that 
actually comes from not really be- 
ing serious enough. A little serious- 
ness is a dangerous thing. When I 
encounter it at a literary assembly, 
the only thing I wish for is dyna- 
mite. Writing is a talent, and like 
any other talent it is a serious re- 
sponsibility. Apart from that it is 
merely a craft which demands end- 
less hard work. My only qualifica- 
tion for writing an article on this 
subject is that if I could have back 
the MSS. of any of the thirteen 
books I have written in the last 
eight years, I would take it to pieces 
and do it again, because I can see its 
faults more clearly than when I sent 
it to the publisher. 

Some one has just lent me the 
second of Mr. Francis X. Connolly’s 
articles on “The Catholic as a Nov- 
elist” which appeared in America. 
I do not think I am wrong in saying 
that he believes the Catholic novel- 
ist should write as a Catholic. He 
uses the phrase: “Things have not 
been said in a Catholic way.” Now 
I disagree with him—though until 
last year I had said everything, in 
my books, “in a Catholic way.” 
With the exception of work done 
specially for Catholic periodicals 
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and publishers, I believe that it is 
better to do something far more dif- 
ficult, which is to write in a way not 
immediately recognizable as “Cath- 
olic,” so that those who would not 
read recognizably “Catholic” ideas, 
will accept the essence of them in 
the name of reason or beauty. For 
all our skill should be spent on con- 
vincing the reader of good. There 
are, in my opinion, too many re- 
ligious books, and not enough of 
those which take truth and good to 
the average man. It is no use giv- 
ing a book with a religious title, full 
of religious words, to the millions 
who believe the words “holy” and 
“hooey” are synonymous. The one 
hope of explaining what holiness is 
to anyone among those millions is 
by writing something he will read 
and putting holiness in it so that he, 
and not the author, calls it holy. To 
do this, the Catholic writer must 
feed on his Faith, and so digest it 
that his writing comes forth from 
the strength of it. He needs to 
widen his interests and sympathies 
to be worthy of his Creator’s world, 
and to understand the human ele- 
ment in it for which Christ died. 
There is everything to know and 
love; except a lie. There must be 
books for Catholics about Catholic 
interests and ideals, and these must 
not only be “spiritual reading,” but 
novels and satires and everything 
else as well. I wish we were far less 
easily satisfied with these, in which 
so often a pretty turn of piety cov- 
ers a multitude of literary short- 
comings. But, on the whole, surely 
the Catholic writer should simply be 
a craftsman who believes in dedi- 
cating his work to God, and making 
it worthy of that dedication, and 
taking truth as far round the world 
as he can, to as many listeners, and 
to the most needy. 


Even he who casts a farthing-tal- 
ent into this offertory, does so before 
a cloud of witnesses whom no his- 
tory of literature can number, but 
which includes such laymen as 
Dante, Michelangelo, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Shakespeare (Catholic born 
and Catholic in philosophy), Chau- 
cer and Sir Thomas More, Racine 
and Corneille, Chateaubriand, Cra- 
shaw and Coventry Patmore, Fran- 
cis Thompson and Alice Meynell; 
while still in the Church Militant 
fight old campaigners like Belloc 
and Chesterton; and Paul Claudel 
and Sigrid Undset are in their prime. 
All these have won their place in 
literature because of the quality of 
their work, not because of its con- 
viction. But because of the quality, 
the convictions are read and listen- 
ed to; and their breadth of mind 
enriches the world. 

If the owner of one or ten talents 
is considering this vocation, intend- 
ing to do work which shall be in au- 
thentic sequence with theirs, he 
might do worse than invent for him- 
self some Ignatian “Exercises” 
which will clear a path for his pur- 
pose among his ideas. The first 
meditation should concern the an- 
swer to this question: Why, agree- 
ing that I have some talent, should 
I enter this profession? As Chekov 
says in The Seagull: “You ought to 
know what is your aim in writing, 
for if you go along that picturesque 
route without a definite goal, you 
will be lost, and your talent will be 
your ruin.” I think a Catholic 
would not put it quite so gloomily 
and severely; but it is true, if writ- 
ing is considered as a vocation, that 
intentions require a little dissecting. 
Writing can be nothing more than 
exercise for the self-regarding fac- 
ulty, a mere “acting for notice” in 
print and before a larger audience 
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than others have, who, with com- 
parative humility, only parade their 
importance before their immediate 
neighbors. Many a neurotic makes 
a way of escape for himself into fan- 
tasies which he writes instead of 
merely dreaming. Some may write 
about the good they will not obey, 
just as others imitate the small boy 
who “went round all day pretend- 
ing to be Satan” because they get a 
sense of power from it; both are 
merely writing to comfort them- 
selves. Probably very few writers 
are pure artists, concerned solely 
with seeing truth and beauty as ob- 
jectively as possible and expressing 
what they see as significantly as 
possible. The pure artist is the 
“saint” of his profession, for it re- 
quires the annihilation of self-ab- 
sorption. He must not ask himself: 
“How do I feel about that?”, but 
must contemplate the truth of the 
beauty until he can somewhat ex- 
press it in its essence and relation— 
not to him, the perceiver, but to 
other truths and beauties. So the 
postulant of literature has to con- 
sider that he must renounce him- 
self. And he must define his pur- 
pose in doing so, and in choosing 
this vocation. His definition may 
approximate to this: that, consider- 
ing how the break-up of the civiliza- 
tion we have known is both caused 
by, and causes, so great a confusion 
in men’s minds, nothing is more 
necessary than to bring to as many 
minds as possible ideas that will be 
luminous and constructive. 

The next question is: How shall 
I begin? I advise nobody to begin 
as I began, except for very youthful 
efforts, by writing for Catholic pe- 
riodicals; that is, if you intend ever 
to do anything else. Take your 
wares into the open market and find 
your level as a craftsman among 
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competing craftsmen before you do 
what is so much easier—write eas- 
ily about your own enthusiasms to 
an audience who will read anything 
so long as it is vividly Catholic. It 
is much harder, later on, to prove 
your metal, if your name means 
nothing to an editor but “religious 
stuff.” 

The novice has to get into print 
somehow. Let it be by paragraphs 
in his local paper, so long as they 
are where the general public will see 
them and they will stand up to any 
criticism on nothing but the merit 
of their workmanship and thought. 
Then he may set himself down to 
the devout collection of rejection 
slips, learning by every atom of 
criticism anybody is kind enough to 
give him. Meanwhile, he has to 
study sentence-constructicn, he has 
to enlarge his vocabulary (annotat- 
ing Roget’s Thesaurus by writing in 
every new word or phrase which he 
discovers in some other book and 
not in Roget), and he has to begin 
his long course of “reading for 
style.” Stendhal defines style as 
follows: “Style is this: to add toa 
given thought all the circumstances 
calculated to produce the whole of 
the effect which the thought ought 
to produce.” The novice cannot, | 
think, do better than begin by see- 
ing how great masters of English 
prose, such as Cardinal Newman 
and Robert Louis Stevenson, fulfill 
their thought. Then he must begin 
to collect the books of those who are 
writing modern prose, so that he 
can study their ways. One of the 
best tutors I know is H. M. Tomlin- 
son in two of his books, Gallions 
Reach and The Sea and the Jungle, 
because from those books his meth- 
od can be learned without becoming 
a mere copyist of his style. (His 
latest book The Snows of Helicon is 
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disappointing, and would be worse 
than useless for this purpose.) For 
exquisite precision in the use of the 
welcome but unexpected word, go 
to your own Emily Dickinson; and 
shed thwarted tears as you see how, 
merely musing, she seems to 
achieve what the rest of us with all 
laboriousness, cannot do. Another 
subject which must be studied is a 
certain amount of simple psychol- 
ogy. Without this, the writer may 
take a long time to make his own 
theories as to how he can provoke 
a desired reaction from the reader’s 
mind. Beginning with the elemen- 
tary fact that if he wishes to com- 
mend his heroine, he will not do so 
by finding the finest name he can 
think of, and then writing five ear- 
nest pages of assurance that Her- 
mione Maltravers was as good as 
she was beautiful, and very well 
born, into the bargain. That will 
provoke any but an equally earnest 
soul, to throw his magazine the 
length of the room and go out and 
christen the pig Hermione Maltrav- 
ers. From early discoveries of this 
kind, through the later dismay of 
finding bathos in his most solemn 
paragraphs, to the full realization 
that to provoke emotion he must 
not express it—the novice learns 
his psychology. All this study must 
be accompanied by actual writing. 
As for the nonsense about “waiting 
for an inspiration” or “waiting un- 
til I am in the vein,” the Carmelite 
novice might as well say the same 
about setting herself to pray. “I 
feel no inclination to pray to-day. 
I will wait until God sends a mysti- 
cal grace to incline me to contem- 
plation.” The writer-novice, and the 
“professed” writer also, have to lay 
down the rails along which inspira- 
tion can come, and must see to it 
that those rails never get rusty. 


“Parch’d is the _ crystal-flowing 
source? 

Pierce, then, with thought’s steel 
probe, the trodden ground 

Till passion’s buried floods be 
found” 


is the advice of Coventry Patmore, 
whom some do not hesitate to call 
the greatest philosopher-poet since 
Dante. Just as the contemplative, 
when his mystical grace is with- 
drawn, betakes himself humbly to 
meditation again, so when the writ- 
er’s creative inspiration fails, he 
must go back to observing and pon- 
dering creation. “Be constantly ob- 
serving Nature in her smallest de- 
tails, and then write as the current 
of your thought guides you,” said 
Maurice Guérin. Perceive; then 
compare and combine your 
thoughts, arranging realities so that 
others may see them freshly and in- 
tellect may declare a conclusion. 
“One truth discovered, one pang of 
regret at not being able to express 
it, is better,” says Hazlitt, “than all 
the fluency and flippancy in the 
world.” “You can’t write a thing 
before it’s ripe, before it wants to 
be written,” says Aldous Huxley in 
Brief Candles, “but you can talk 
about it, you can take your mind for 
walks all round it and through it.” 
You can, in other words, make your 
meditation on it. Sometimes, get- 
ting wearily up from one’s desk, 
crumpling up another ineffectual 
attempt at a piece of writing, one 
may stand and look out of the win- 
dow, and set the mind through its 
paces on what can be seen outside. 
What first catches the eye in this 
scene? What is still? What 
moves? What was the first general 
impression? Why? What seems 
the direction of movement, or the 
“point of rest’? What word would 
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describe the color of that roof, the 
shape of that flowering tree, or the 
woman’s figure as the wind blows 
her along? What should I guess to 
be the occupation of the man carry- 
ing the parcel? And what name 
might he have? What is he con- 
cerned with? And how could one 
convey the sequence of the move- 
ments and impressions? Down will 
go the answers to some of these 
questions in a note-book. Lately I 
used in a book the description of a 
scene jotted down on the back of an 
envelope ten years ago. 

As the writer continues his la- 
borious duty, working away, day 
after day, he enters almost imper- 
ceptibly into his own kingdom. Day 
after day of cutting at his own halt- 
ing, dragging, knotted, clotted sen- 
tences as they stare up at him from 
rough drafts, of throwing out a long 
word and finding a short bright one 
to put in its place from his ever- 
growing vocabulary, of discarding 
an idea which he has cherished but 
which he has come to see is not ab- 
solutely true, and replacing it with 
another which sets the truth at a 
better angle,—at last he begins to 
feel mastery over his tools. He has 
deepened his powers of concentra- 
tion, broadened his judgment and 
has a sure touch, now, for the im- 
pression he wishes to convey. 

He will have found his footing 
somehow, in print. He has almost 
stumbled into writing in a certain 
theme or manner which some edi- 
tor has found acceptable. He has 
held that ground desperately, until 
he could hold it easily, and finally 
get the same kind of thing accepted 
in other forms and by other papers. 
At this point he can begin to think 
in what form he really wishes to put 
out his ideas. He has had to get 
into print by whatever means he 
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could. Well, he has got into print. 
He has taught himself to turn out 
marketable stuff. Now comes the 
second stage of the combat—decid- 
ing how his talent can best be de- 
veloped and used. Every depart- 
ment of literature needs an able 
contributor. He can enter any of 
them for the greater glory of God. 
But this is the question of an invest- 
ment to be made to the best possi- 
ble advantage; and at this juncture 
he will again need all the advice he 
can get from reputable critics who 
know his abilities and limitations. 
Is he to aim at being a novelist, jour- 
nalist, essayist, satirist, humorist, 
playwright, poet, the writer of 
books for children or homely ar- 
ticles for a woman’s paper, a biog- 
rapher or historian—or what? He 
may, of course, end up by writing 
everything imaginable, like Mr. 
Chesterton; but though versatility 
may come, it is not a good thing to 
aim at; at any rate, not until one 
is a very assured craftsman in one 
or two departments. 


I believe it is a help at this point 
—and also for the postulant—to ask 
one’s self a question that only very 
gradually can be answered. The 
question is: What do I want to say? 
What is to be the individual spirit 
of my work? My contribution to 
the world’s thought, though I am 
not much more than a nobody with 
a stub of pencil? For what would I 
wish to be remembered? Shall | 
die glad to have been a man with 
an arrow for a lie, or comfort for 
those who were timid or desperate? 
Shall I go to God securest in the 
knowledge that I tried to coax men 
to the safe and humble mood of 
laughter? Or added laboriously to 
the records of history? Or observed 
the work of His Fingers among 
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beetles and bees, and wrote down 
what I discovered? Or cut through 
the miasma of a decadent region of 
human life with antiseptic satire? 
Or answered the wondering child? 
Or sang in lovely-sounding and 
strong-beating words the truths 
most men will not mine for in the 
prose of theology? 

This last meditation takes him 
who makes it from his desk to his 
prie-dieu, asking to be told the name 
of his own talent. He knows it is 
part of a whole. The conscious 
prayer of the Catholic who has 
chosen this vocation, and the un- 
conscious prayer of the true artist 
who has no Faith to tell him what 
to ask, meet as they go towards 
Truth. St. Paul words their prayer 
for them. “. .. That God may open 
unto us a door of speech to speak 
the mystery of Christ.” For Christ 
is the Word. But to St. Paul, that 
phrase “the mystery of Christ” had 
the special meaning of the parable 
of the Vine,—our union in Him, 
which is the fullness of the doctrine 
of the Incarnation. The true artist 
who has yet no Faith moves dimly 
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towards this mystery, never dream- 
ing what it is, though every truth he 
says is part of the Word. “What- 
soever is true, by whomsoever it is 
spoken, proceeds from the Holy 
Ghost,” as St. Thomas Aquinas tells 
us. But if we are Catholic artists, 
we know that our work is to show 
creation in right proportion and re- 
lation to its Creator. Some, having 
proved their mettle, may dedicate 
their skill to fighting for the Faith 
in controversy; but though the con- 
troversialist declare war, his pur- 
pose is the same as that of the hun- 
dreds of other writers whose skill 
is dedicated to putting human be- 
ings on better terms with each other, 
by broadening their sympathies and 
interests and showing them the 
right relation of things. The pur- 
pose is: “that they may be One.” 
The spirit of a writer is his vocation- 
within-his-vocation; it is his genius. 
It is his word of the Word. 

I believe, as I have said, that we 
need fewer religious books. I be- 
lieve we need more—a _ thousand 
more—that are born of the contem- 
plative knowledge of God. 
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By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


STEVEDORE 


NCE more that astounding 
group of hard workers down 
on Fourteenth Street have elicited 
cheers from up town; but this time 
the cheers burst out on the opening 
night with a spontaneity that spell- 
ed success from the start. Thus 
the Theater Union has gone far to 
prove that Peace on Earth, their 
first venture, was no fluke of fortune 
but the result of the same persever- 
ance and foresight which kept their 
Box Office open during the difficult 
first four weeks. Docketed as 
“propaganda,” Peace on Earth was 
finally recognized as drama; it was 
admitted to be interesting and pro- 
fessionally worth while and after a 
term of probation, it was brought 
up to Broadway. Had the Theater 
Union buried it after most of the 
critics had suggested its demise, we 
would have lost not only the im- 
petus and stimulus of a new and in- 
telligent theater but the personal 
excitement of seeing Stevedore. If 
you relish finding out how long you 
can hold your breath, Stevedore is 
the play. What raises it above ordi- 
nary melodrama is the sense of im- 
pending fate which overshadows all 
the action and the wonderfully hu- 
man appeal of the characters and 
their Negro players. 

Stevedore may be propaganda too 
but when it can make its audience 
say, “It may be this and it may be 
that—but what does it matter? I 
don’t care—I want to know what 
happens next to those blacks”— 
then propaganda becomes a play. 





As might be gathered from the 
title, it concerns itself with the 
wharf hands of some Mississippi 
town and shows the dangerous deli- 
cacy of the balance between the 
black and white population. The 
Manager of the Oceanic Stevedore 
Co. treats his Negroes right accord- 
ing to himself but isn’t too careful 
about checking up with the book- 
keeper about wages and overtime. 
The older blacks have their own 
philosophy of laissez faire as the 
odds against them are too strong, 
but Lonnie has listened to the white 
Union leaders who are trying to or- 
ganize the Negroes and Lonnie de- 
cides to speak for his lawful rights. 
The women shake their heads. The 
audience admire his courage but— 
It’s that “but” which carries the 
play. We are there with Lonnie 
when he stands outside the office, 
when he speaks to Mr. Walcott, and 
we know the lengths that Walcott 
will go to get even. We know also 
what Lonnie did not, that just as the 
play opens, a white woman who has 
been knocked down by the lover 
who is tired of her, covers her own 
guilt by telling her husband that a 
Negro had assaulted her. Some one 
will have to pay for her sin; and 
the relentless arm of tragedy hovers 
over Lonnie in his struggle. 

The events of Acts II. and IIL 
move so swiftly that it would be dull 
to try to retail them. Lonnie 
hounded by Walcott finally knocks 
down both him and an officer and 
becomes a fugitive with the whole 
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hue and cry of the white population 
on his tracks. The Union leader 
tries to get him away but he is in 
hiding in his own quarter when a 
gang of whites decide to make a raid 
on the Negro section. It is Lonnie 
who arouses his neighbors at a 
wake to make a fight for their 
homes, and with cheerful inconsist- 
ency the same audiences who 
shouted down violence in Peace on 
Earth now shout for the Negroes as 
they build up a barricade of beds, 
barrels, lumber and furniture across 
their alley. Of course in the end it 
must be a losing fight for Lonnie 
but the curtain falls as the white 
Union leaders help the blacks to 
drive back their assailants. There 
hasn’t been such a curtain since the 
Battle in Shenandoah or the Beg- 
gars’ Chorus in The Vagabond King. 

A great many of the original cast 
of Porgy help to make Stevedore 
what it is. The scenes at the Quick 
Lunch and on the Wharf exhibit the 
heart of the Negro with a truthful- 
ness that teaches a Northern audi- 
ence a great deal. It may with equal 
truth be said that it only shows one 
side of the picture but it is rash to 
hope for more in one play. Of 
course some day a Negro play may 
be written without spirituals be- 
ing introduced at a wake. We shall 
regret it, as the spirituals in Steve- 
dore are part of the rich texture of 
the theme.—At the Civic Repertory. 


Jig Saw.—I have a gentle friend 
who never wishes ill to anyone but 
who does occasionally say a prayer 
that a few people be removed to 
happier spheres. Should she ever 
have met any one of the characters 
in Jig Saw I am certain she would 
have begun to pray for the entire 
cast. Though visibly they live in 
high altitudes on the sky swept ter- 
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races of one of the great hotels on 
Central Park, it would really be 
very difficult to find persons more 
thoroughly debased. Association 
with them for an evening leaves 
one with a sickly taste. Noel Cow- 
ard’s moral pariahs are so amusing 
that one laughs with them against 
one’s better judgment. Mr. Cow- 
ard is therefore far more reprehen- 
sible than Dawn Powell, the present 
author, whose sinners, to our way of 
thinking, are never very palatable. 
Even as sinners they are pikers; 
with such vapid vagabonds the very 
dereliction of the Commandments 
loses magnitude. The Convent bred 
daughter who wrote notes to young 
men in restaurants in Paris and 
who carries off her Mother’s latest 
conquest, tries very hard to strike a 
new note but though we may ap- 
plaud her insistence on a marriage 
ceremony and appreciate the fresh 
personality of Miss Gertrude Flynn, 
she seems sure to turn out a chip 
from the parent stem—maternally 
represented by Spring Byington. 
This lady is a divorcée who, for fif- 
teen years, has carried on an affair 
with a business man from Philadel- 
phia who serves as background for 
the procession of younger men who 
dance across the path of the matur- 
ing siren. It is the latest of these—- 
the son of a notorious banker — 
whom the little girl from the Con- 
vent captures. Drifting in and out 
of the picture—and the hotel ter- 
race—are several other wholly 
worthless individuals; a grass 
widow from Chicago with a vulgar 
tongue and a fat old man who takes 
sun baths, etc. 

A distinguished cast with Eliot 
Cabot, Charles Richman, Helen 
Westley, Sheppard Strudwick and 
Spring Byington give style and 
point to the lines and Ernest Truex 
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does make the little man from Phila- 
delphia often very funny. But as 
a whole I think they need my 
friend’s prayers. Perhaps another 
sphere would like them better than 
we did.—At the Ethel Barrymore. 


THE LApY FROM THE Sea.—In 
1886 Ibsen spent the summer on a 
fjord in Norway in one of the most 
beautiful villages along that strange- 
ly romantic coast. Molde was on the 
route of the steamers, filled with 
summer tourists, and the following 
winter when the Ibsens had return- 
ed to their apartment in Munich, the 
poet must have often recalled the 
village crouched under the moun- 
tains so lonely now and so fast em- 
bedded in the pitiless winter snows. 
It was in Munich, at any rate, that 
he wrote of Ellida, the dreamy girl 
from the Lighthouse, who, under 
the shadow of the encircling moun- 
tains, becomes so homesick for the 
open sea. What is it that keeps 
people sane and happy in these iso- 
lated quarters of the world—“det 
nordlige Norde”—as he named the 
region where he placed his play? 
Ellida had married a kind old mid- 
dle-aged doctor with two grown 
daughters because she needed se- 
curity but she felt like a little boat 
which has dragged its anchor: her 
stepdaughters ran their father’s 
house and her husband had his pa- 
tients and his practice. The moun- 
tains and their shadows oppressed 
her. 

Then one autumn just before the 
tourist season ended, the Stranger 
came back as mate on one of the 
tourist steamers—the man with the 
hypnotic power over her who had 
claimed her and had told her to 
wait for him and then had never re- 
turned. At the Lighthouse, Ellida 
would have gone with him at once 
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but now she is afraid. She asks 
good Dr. Wangel to save her and he, 
as a wise physician, gives her all the 
strength of his love in giving her 
freedom of choice. It is this “free. 
dom” that the various commentators 
of Ibsen have emphasized, but, to 
us, it seems merely the expression 
of the love that Wangel has for his 
wife and it is that love that is im- 
portant. When Ellida realizes thal 


her husband cares for her so much 


that he will exert no authority bu 
leave the decision with her, she feels 
suddenly that she has conquered 
the man from the sea. “Are you 
going away?” asks Hilda. Elida 
turns to the other girl: “What is 
the matter with Hilda, she looks s0 
white?” 


“BOLETTA: Have you never seei 
what Hilda has been thirsting for— 
ever since you came? 

“ELLIpA: No—no, what is it? 

“BoLeTta: One word of affection 
from you—” 


The little boat finds its anchor 
caught fast again. A new lighi 
comes into Ellida’s eyes as she says 
to herself: “What if there wer 
work for me here?” That is the 
power that keeps people living in 
desolate fjords through the long 
winters—the only power strong 
enough to paint with beauty the 
homely things about us so that we 
can resist the call of beauty on the 
winds or the sea. 

Most of the poetry that must be 
in the original text is lost in Mr. 
Archer’s painstaking but wholly 
phrase-book translation. What Ib 
sen needs is a version that would 
have the lilt of prose like Synge. 
Duse, no doubt, read poetry back 
into the part. She and Agnes Sorma 
turned life into poetry as they 
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spoke. As relief to Ellida, the two 
Wangel girls are honest comedy. 
Boletta follows her stepmother’s ex- 
ample and marries stability as per- 
sonified in their old tutor but Hilda 
is particularly interesting as she re- 
appears in The Master Builder as 
the young idealist who is so ruth- 
less against compromise. 

The outstanding features of the 
present production are the highly 
imaginative and decorative back- 
grounds of Donald Oenslager and 
the extremely finely thought out 
sketch of the tubercular young ar- 
tist given by Richard Whorf with 
somuch humor. The girls are each 
satisfactory and quite Nordic in ap- 
pearance. As Ellida, Miss Mary 
Hone plays with sensitive feeling for 
the lonely young wife but her own 
height seems to baffle her. Mary 
Garden made one forget everything 
but the soul of Melisande but Miss 
Hone’s gestures are always those of 
a tall and vigorous woman. Her 
body is not yet the captive of her 
emotions, but she is to be congratu- 
lated on her production of the play. 
—At the Little Theater. 


BittER SwEET.—A great many 
things have happened since Noel 
Coward’s operetta received its first 
ovation here in 1929 but the waltz 
song and the world have both grown 
more enjoyable in the interim. In 
prosperity or depression, a coura- 
geous love story still has sound 
value and Bitter Sweet has an eight- 
een-carat basis. Allan Jones, who 
has been touring with Mme. Jeritza, 
sings the part of the young musician 
who elopes with the beautiful Sarah 
on the eve of her fashionable mar- 
riage and Sarah is now Evelyn Her- 
bert whose lovely voice brings out 
all the charm of the score. There 
are all the bridesmaids in their bus- 
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tles; a fluttery ballet; the rousing 
chorus of “Tokay”; “Ziguener”— 
very well sung by Miss Herbert; 
“Kiss Me,” by Miss Toback; and a 
syncopated “Ta-ra-ra-boom-da-ay,” 
and of course the recurring re- 
prise of “I'll See You Again.” Alto- 
gether the Messrs. Shubert are to 
be thanked for a revival so very 
rich in pleasure.—At the Forty- 
fourth Street. 


THE DrRuUNKARD—or THE FALLEN 
SAvED.—’’Babes in Arms not Ad- 
mitted,” is printed on the program 
of the American Music Hall but no 
doubt if they came, bottles of milk 
would be forthwith produced, for 
never was audience more generous- 
ly treated than by Mr. Robert Vivian 
and his company in the revival of 
P. T. Barnum’s hit of 1843. Seated 
pleasantly at small tables, the spec- 
tators are first treated to beer and 
then to sandwiches and coffee while 
they are urged to join in singing the 
popular songs of the last century 
after the final curtain. And all of 
this is included in the modest price 
of $1.60 (tax included). We can 
recommend The Drunkard as a very 
amusing and genial manner of pass- 
ing an evening particularly if you 
like to join in a chorus. The tables 
can be moved together to accommo- 
date a large party and the play has 
plenty of action and is played with 
the proper modicum of humor. 

Mr. Vivian is the species of vil- 
lain who carries a large umbrella 
and holds the widow’s mortgage, 
and the hero is so manly that one 
weeps to see him stagger into the 
village barroom. His awful exam- 
ple, however, does not mitigate the 
audiences’ unfeigned enjoyment of 
their beer and for once the ambig- 
uity of “skittles” seems explained. 
Life seems to have plenty of “skit- 
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tles” while songs are being sung in 
the American Music Hall and beer 
—and coffee—are being quaffed; 
while the perils of Broadway fade 
into the wooded countryside and 
Edward, a trifle gray but entirely 
reformed, sings “Home, Home, 
Home, Swe-e-et Home” with his 
family.—At 141 East 55th Street. 


THe Mitxy Way.—tThere always 
seems to be room in the world for 
one more specialist; Burleigh Sulli- 
van was a specialist at ducking. His 
ducking was not an aqueous art; 
being small for his age as a boy he 
had learned to dodge missiles and 
stones. Once acquired, Mr. Sulli- 
van had managed to keep nimble at 
his art when he entered the service 
of Borden, Inc., and started on a 
milk route. It was on an unpro- 
fessional errand, however, that he 
came in contact with Speed, the 
middleweight champion, and his 
trainer, Spider. Burleigh was tak- 
ing his sister home when Speed be- 
came possessed with the same idea 
and Burleigh was a little more fra- 
ternal than a champion who had 
tasted of alcohol could bear. Speed 
and Spider turned on Burleigh but 
—Burleigh ducked and the middle- 
weight champion and his trainer 
fell by each other’s blows. The 
same little round is repeated for us 
in Speed’s apartment next morning 
when Burleigh, after reading the 
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newspaper headlines, leaves his 
horse outside and comes up with 
some bottles of milk to inquire for 
the champion; but this time it is 
Speed and his manager who fell 
each other. When he at last comes 
to—the manager decides that there 
is but one thing left to do and that 
is to make another champion of the 
milkman. 

How this is accomplished makes 
very good farce of the next two acts 
with the addition of Maizie whom 
Burleigh acquires on tour. We 
won’t describe Maizie—she is love- 
lier than you could imagine, but we 
will recommend instead the high 
peak of comedy to which Hugh 
O’Connell climbs with his milk 
wagon. Though there is strong 
provocation to go the limits of farce, 
he keeps within the bounds of hu- 
manity and his Burleigh is much 
the funnier for remaining possible. 
Leo Donnelly as the Manager man- 
ages to bring variety to scenes that 
are so much alike that one can only 
admire his versatility. The farce is 
worked up to a quick crescendo at 
the finish and Maizie and the two 
other young ladies are all blondes of 
various charming degrees. The one 
blemish on a wholly hilarious slap- 
stick entertainment is some of the 
language in the first scene which 
doesn’t really add anything but poor 
taste. And isn’t it a good title?— 
At the Cort. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


November, 1933 


Aun, WILpERNEsS! — While Will 
Rogers has been prevailed upon to 
play in the popular O’Neill comedy 
in California, George M. Cohan is 
still drawing full houses to the orig- 


inal production where his portrayal 
of the paterfamilias of the ’90’s has 
been one of the highlights of the sea- 
son. It is the story of a boy’s first 
love and the reactions of his family. 
Full of both humor and sentiment. 
—At the Guild. 
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Men IN Wuite.—This season’s 
choice for the Pulitzer Prize in 
Drama is the story of the sacrifices 
demanded of a young doctor by his 
profession. The scenes are all laid 
in a big city hospital and the operat- 
ing room is the background for the 
climax of the play. With Alexander 
Kirkland as the budding surgeon, 
this is compelling and realistic 
drama.—At the Broadhurst. 


December 


As THousANDsS CHEER.—If it does 
not seem so witty now as it did in 
the autumn, it is only because the 
jokes have been the topic of con- 
versation all winter. If you haven’t 
heard it discussed then you will find 
much to laugh at in the skits of all 
the people most in the public eye— 
which range from the Hoovers leav- 
ing the White House to Gandhi and 
the Prince of Wales. The whole re- 
view is supposedly the headlines of 
a newspaper, and two of the most 
attractive numbers are the Funnies 
and the Rotogravure Section with 
the Easter Parade.—At the Music 
Boz. 


January, 1934 


Mary oF ScoTLANp. — The com- 
bination of Anderson’s poetry, Rob- 
ert Edmond Jones’s sets and Helen 
Hayes and Philip Merivale, etc., has 
made this a classic. The pleasure 
and interest its beauties have 
evoked, have been the palliation for 
a season without a single Shake- 
speare production, and have proved 
that the resonance of fine English 
still has its appeal. We fancy that 
few who saw Mary once have failed 
to see her twice. It closes in June 
to reopen again next season.—At 
the Alvin. 


SHE Loves ME Not.—The rollick- 
ing, rather rowdy comedy of two 
Princeton students and the chorus 
girl whom they help to escape from 
being called as witness in a murder 
trial. The action is so rapid and 
the events so unexpected that sus- 
pense and laughter are fairly con- 
tinuous. The staging and direction 
of Howard Lindsay have made a 
very average story into one of the 
season’s spectacular hits.—At the 
Forty-sixth Street. 


February 


Tosacco Roap.—The very painful 
but extraordinarily vivid folk 
drama about poor whites in Georgia 
in which Henry Hull has made the 
role of Jeeter famous. It offers no 
agreeable evening but as a sociologi- 
cal study it comes as a shock and 
an eye opener.—At the Forty-eighth 
Street. 

March 


No More Lapies.—The best draw- 
ing-room comedy that Broadway 
has seen for some time with Lucile 
Watson carrying off the honors as 
the elderly lady who dresses most 
delightfully in nineteenth century 
modes. Though farcical at times, 
Mr. A. E. Thomas points out the 
strange permanence of marriage 
ties to young people who despite 
their flightiness have still some sen- 
sibilities. It is smartly staged and 
played and written.—At the 
Morosco. 


RosBerta.—The collaboration of 
Jerome Kern and Alice Duer Miller 
have achieved a middling sort of 
operetta which is helped greatly by 
the surprisingly rejuvenated Fay 
Templeton and the song, “Smoke 
Gets in Your Eyes.” The story is 
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about an exiled Russian Princess 
and a dressmaking establishment in 
Paris which includes plenty of mani- 
kins and costumes.—At the New 
Amsterdam. 


April 


DopsworTtH.—Here is a_ grand 
finish to the theatrical season—Sid- 
ney Howard’s dramatization of Sin- 
clair Lewis’s novel with Walter 
Huston as the lovable Sam Dods- 
worth, retired motor magnate, who 
takes his wife off to Europe for a 
holiday—where all the trouble be- 
gins. It seems incredible that Mr. 
Howard could have condensed the 
many pages of the story into such a 
compact and tersely written play. 
As the scenes shift, the audience sits 
tense with interest and so close is 
their sympathy with Sam that a 
breath of relief is taken every time 
he scores over the selfish Fran. At 
the final curtain the whole house 
practically jumps off the steamer 
with Dodsworth. It would be hard 
to find a play where actors and au- 
thor were more completely in har- 
mony or where the interest was 
more continuously sustained. Sin- 
cere appreciation must be given to 
the direction of Mr. Robert Sinclair 
and to the beautiful work done by 
Mr. Huston and his wife and Miss 
Fay Bainter.—At the Shubert. 


THE SuHintinc Hour.—As perfect 
an example of English production 
as Dodsworth is of American. This 
very detailed picture of family reac- 
tions in Yorkshire is by Keith Win- 
ter, a new English author who is go- 
ing to be better known very soon. 
His Rats of Norway was quite a sen- 
sation in London but New York has 
been treated to the premiére of The 
Shining Hour.—At the Booth. 
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Moor Born.—London has had a 
Bronté play running there for some 
months but this is another version 
that has come to New York from the 
pen of Dan Totheroh. The three 
sisters are played by Helen Gahagan 
(Emily), Frances Starr (Charlotte), 
and Edith Barrett (Anne) with 
Glenn Anders as a very poor imper- 
sonation of the drug-ridden brother 
Bramwell. The story centers about 
the sisters’ devotion to this unfor- 
tunate and the jealous reaction that 
caused his death when he learned 
of their success as authors. The 
play has very little of the Yorkshire 
atmosphere but the three sisters are 
clearly differentiated and appealing. 
—At the Playhouse. 


New Faces.—The Spring review 
written and played by heretofore 
unknown younger actors and ac- 
tresses who rely on their own in- 
genuity and wit rather than on any 
material accessories of costumes or 
sets. They have triumphed. 
Though their humor was rather too 
acid and raw for our own taste, it 
appeals to other youth and New 
Faces is reckoned a hit. — At the 
Fulton. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN.— Although 
Mr. Aborn can no longer direct the 
operettas that he knew and directed 
so well, his old cohorts are again 
assembled and again the old songs 
patter across to audiences who can 
never hear them too often. Pina- 
fore and The Pirates of Penzance, 
The Mikado and Patience are prom- 
ised with possibilities of less well- 
known revivals. That depends 
upon how many times you go to 
see the present ones.—At the Ma- 
jestic. 














The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





CATHOLIC SUMMER CENTER 


AGER as has been the response 
to the Holy Father’s plea for 
Catholic Action, there has been, in 
this country at least, a strange slow- 
ness in carrying the program into 
the intellectual field, strange be- 
cause the time for such a venture 
has never been so propitious. All 
over the world there are signs of a 
Catholic resurgence in the things of 
the mind, but in the United States 
Catholic Action has been directed 
almost solely to sociological or de- 
votional ends. 

Action of this kind is laudable be- 
yond words, but it takes no direct 
cognizance of those souls who de- 
spite a fairly regular outward ob- 
servance of religious practices and a 
condition of economic safety, are 
imperiled by reason of the poison- 
ous intellectual atmosphere to which 
they are exposed, those who “hav- 
ing two eyes” are in danger of hell 
fire. 

There begin to be indications, 
however, that thought is being ta- 
ken of their needs, one of the most 
auspicious being the inauguration 
of the Catholic Summer Center at 


Stamford, N. Y., which is being 
launched under the auspices of the 
Albany Council of Catholic Women, 
with the approbation of the Most 
Rev. Edmund F. Gibbons, Bishop of 
Albany. 

Stamford is an especially beauti- 
ful setting for such a project, lying 
as it does in a fold of the higher 
Catskills, amid scenes of pastoral 
loveliness, whose most prominent 
feature is “the cattle on a thousand 
hills.” The village itself has for 
many years been a resort whose 
summer population has been almost 
entirely Catholic, a fact to which an 
exceptionally fine church bears wit- 
ness. There has always been some- 
thing unusually impressive about 
the fervor of these summer congre- 
gations, city folk on vacation, but in 
true Catholic fashion giving God His 
due place in its golden days. 

It was, therefore, already a Cath- 
olic Summer Center, a ripe field for 
any sort of Catholic Action, and cer- 
tain intrinsic factors made it inevi- 
table that that action should take 
an intellectual form. There is, too, 
a singular appropriateness about 
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the fact that the movement is 
launched with the explicit approba- 
tion of Bishop Gibbons, in whose 
diocese Stamford is situated, be- 
cause the great work of his episco- 
pate has been the upbuilding of the 
Church in country districts, result- 
ing in incalculable good in the halt- 
ing of “leakage,” the breaking down 
of prejudice such as is common in 
rural communities, and the winning 
of converts. By reason of its situa- 
tion, Stamford has been a kind of 
headquarters for this work in its 
section, since of the churches that 
have been built in nearby villages 
two are out-missions of Stamford 
itself. 

With the scene thus set what 
form will Stamford’s Catholic Ac- 
tion take? During the coming sum- 
mer, on the Thursday evenings of 
July and August, there will be a 
series of lectures by well-known 
Catholic speakers, each dealing with 
a separate topic, but the series as 
a whole unified by the stressing of 
intellectual or literary interests. 
There will be nothing academic or 
formal about these talks, which are 
intended for the general public. 
The following list of speakers and 
subjects will give some idea of their 
scope: Rev. John J. Hartigan, S.T.L., 
Professor at Cathedral College, New 
York, “Catholic Action and Edu- 
cated Catholics”; Michael Williams, 
Editor of The Commonweal, “The 
Catholic Resurgence”; Rev. Joseph 
Dunney, S.T.L., educator, “The Sin 
in the Cinema”; James V. Hart, 
Ph.D., Catholic Reporter, Station 
WLWL, “Seeing by the Papers”; 
Blanche Mary Kelly, Litt.D., Pro- 
fessor of English, College of Mount 
St. Vincent, “Literary Convictions” ; 
Dorothy Day, Editor of The Daily 
Worker, “The Quest for Social Jus- 
tice”; Samuel F. Telfair, M.A., Pro- 
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fessor of History, Fordham Univer- 
sity, “The Old History and the New 
Historians”; Thomas G. Taaffe, 
Ph.D., Professor of English, College 
of the City of New York, “Standards 
in Literature”; Rev. John La Farge, 
S.J., Director of Liturgical Arts, 
“Liturgical Arts.” 

The headquarters of the Center 
will be situated at St. Joseph’s Villa, 
opposite the church, where a Cath- 
olic library is being made available 
for readers and where Round Table 
discussions will be held under com- 
petent direction. These discussions 
will be chiefly concerned with the 
organization and conduct of study 
clubs, which are such an effective 
form of Catholic Action and which 
have been specifically commended 
as such by His Excellency the Apos- 
tolic Delegate. This phase of the 
work will be carried on in codpera- 
tion with the N. C. W. C. 

As an independent venture, but 
one very much in line with the aims 
of the Center, Mr. William J. 
O’Neill, producer and director, will 
open a theater where a stock com- 
pany under his management will 
give a series of worth-while plays. 

The operation of the company is 
intimately connected with the rest 
of the program; in other words, 
Catholic Action is now embracing 
the drama as well as the other arts. 
This is an attempt to raise the moral 
tone of the stage, not by condemna- 
tion, but by precept and action. 
Mr. O’Neill intends to ignore the bad 
and exalt the good, and his schedule 
promises that the entertainment 
value of the season will not thereby 
suffer the slightest loss. 

Among the plays tentatively 
scheduled are The Late Christopher 
Bean, Sidney Howard’s recent com- 
edy success; Ten-Minute Alibi, the 
clever and gripping mystery drama; 
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Cradle Song, the only production 
this year of Sierra’s masterpiece, 
and several new plays by well- 
known authors. The caliber of the 
latter is typified by Mr. O’Neill’s in- 
clusion of a first American produc- 
tion of Field of Ermine by Spain’s 
leading dramatist, Jacinto Bena- 
vente, in a translation by John Gar- 
rett Underhill. 

Mr. O’Neill’s company will be 
headed by famous Broadway play- 
ers (in the case of the old plays, the 
original stars), capable of bringing 
out the value of these plays. The 
auditorium is large enough, both 
backstage and front, to hold per- 
formances equal to any attempted 
in New York City. 

But the sponsors of the entire 
program, and these include such 
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eminent lay Catholics as Professors 
John Mahar, of State Teachers Col- 
lege; Parker Moon of Columbia Uni- 
versity; William Thomas Walsh of 
Manhattanville College, Ross Hoff- 
man of New York University and 
Dr. Joseph Reilly of Hunter Col- 
lege, would scarcely promote any 
venture from which the purely spir- 
itual was omitted, and so there have 
been planned a series of open re- 
treats under the direction of retreat 
masters from St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn. The two in July will be 
preached by Rev. John A. Garvin, 
C.M., who has been retreat master 
at the Cenacle, while the two in Au- 
gust will be in charge of Dr. Fred- 
erick J. Russell, C.M., former direc- 
tor of St. John’s Seminary, Brook- 
lyn. 





— 


ST. JOHN’S EVE 


OW strange it seems that the 

most austere of hermits, a 
dweller in the desert, should be 
widely commemorated by feasting, 
fun and frolic! 

St. John’s Eve is famous for its 
bonfires, especially in Ireland, 
France and Spain. For their origin 
we have to go back to the time of 
the Druids, when their robes were 
torn in strips, made into torches 
and used to light the “lucky fires” 
at the season of Sowan (winter in 
Ireland). Between these fires the 
Druids used to drive their cattle as 
a form of worship to their god, Bel. 
This ceremony was supposed to 
keep them from disease during the 
rest of the year. 

The Druids were considered to 
have a knowledge of future events, 
which they obtained by means of 
witchcraft and the casting of spells. 
The people went to these soothsay- 


ers to be advised whether the mo- 
ment be auspicious to undertake 
some venture—a journey, a mar- 
riage, a bargain or any big decision. 
There was an implicit belief in 
“lucky” and “unlucky” days, and 
the seers were influenced in their 
verdicts by the height of the sun or 
the position of the stars. 

The pagan Irish divided their year 
into four seasons—Oimele (Spring), 
Bealtainne (Summer), Lughasdh 
(Autumn) and Sowan (Winter). 
When St. Patrick came he inquired 
into all their magical practices, and 
after much scrutiny he abolished 
some, because they were done in 
connection with sacrifices to their 
false gods; whilst others he per- 
mitted as they were harmless. It is 
thought that it was he who changed 
these fires from Sowan to the season 
of Bealtainne, which now take place 
on St. John’s Eve. 
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In the Middle Ages the fires of 
St. John were held to be a hindrance 
to great scorching heat-waves and 
to have the power to nullify the foul 
air from the marshes. Loads of 
fragrant branches were cast into 
the flames—their aroma filling the 
air. This custom even now exists in 
some lonely places in France. Es- 
pecially in Brittany there is much 
feasting on St. John’s Day, as well 
as “Pardons” and Pilgrimages, one 
of the most remarkable of which 
is that of St. John du Doight. The 
village becomes so crowded that 
most of the pilgrims bring their 
tents with them, which they pitch in 
the fields and set to to make small 
wood fires to cook their fish, sau- 
sages and eggs, till the aroma is as 
pleasant to the hungry travelers as 
that of the bay leaf and wild thyme 
of the bonfires. 

There is a relic of St. John kept 
in the church here, which in a hand- 
some reliquary is carried in proces- 
sion to a hill, not far distant, where 
a huge bonfire is lit, and as the 
flames burst forth, the peasants 
shout with joy and cry out for a 
blessing on their crops. 

Spain is another country which 
always honored St. John. There 
many practices take place on this 
feast which are similar to those of 
Ireland on All Hallows. The sefiori- 
tas, all eager to know their future 
state, break an egg into a basin of 
water, as the Irish colleens pour the 
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liquid lead, watching to see what 
shape it will take—does it look like 
a man? is it a Convent? or is it a 
shapeless meaningless mass—the 
uneventful lonely life of an old 
maid? 

At the present day in Ireland, 
particularly in the southern coun- 
ties, one can see the surrounding 
hills illuminated by countless huge 
tongues of flame, whilst the young 
people gather round them waiting 
till they diminish. Then they join 
hands and jump over the sparkling 
embers, which again are fed by 
eager hands till the fires once more 
redden the freshly-flung aromatic 
branches. The old people join in 
the fun—the writer has caught 
hands with a_ seventy-year-old 
dame, who was as gay and as supple 
as the youngest, as she leaped over 
the fire. 

And the folk do not forget to 
pray! Many a hearty petition fora 
good harvest ascends to the One and 
only God, the Father of all their 
store. 

All is merriment and joy, sing- 
ing and dancing till the wiser and 
older people claim their charges and 
coax them home to enjoy a much 
needed sleep. 

It will take much of the poetry 
out of life if we despise or neglect 
the grand traditions of our fore 
fathers—May St. John’s Feast be 
ever kept in all innocence and 


joy! 
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THE WorLD WE LIvE IN 


THERE is always a tendency 
among those who belong to the pass- 
ing generation to compare it over- 
favorably with the rising one. The 
impulse is quite natural, proceed- 
ing no doubt from that stiffening of 
the mind which follows age as regu- 
larly as, on the physical side, does 
stiffening of the joints and muscles. 
By the time that we are middle-aged 
our minds are pretty well “set”: 
we have our defined outlook, and 
experience disturbs rather than 
modifies it: we shall not assimilate 
much more that is new: so that 
what does not fit in conveniently 
with our acquired “shape” we feel 
is out of shape altogether. The 
tendency is not equally marked in 
everyone, for the action of Time is 
as varied upon different minds as it 
is upon different metals; but we all 
feel it, and perhaps the conscious- 
ness that it is common to us all 
helps us to keep it within bounds. 
It is indeed comforting to find (as 
one does), in the literature of days 
that we have been accustomed to 
consider heroic, that writers of 
those times have passed judgments 
upon them as pessimistic as we have 
ever passed upon our own... . 

But this must not blind us to the 
fact that each age has its own pecu- 
liar form of evil . . . and the form 
peculiar to the present day unques- 
tionably is materialism. Not the 
speculative materialism of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries, 
not a materialism that depends 
upon thought at all, but one im- 


posed upon men’s minds by the 
practical circumstances and details 
of ordinary modern life—by the 
continuous invention and applica- 
tion of labor-saving devices, by the 
ever increasing development of fa- 
cilities for travelling with grotesque 
speed and comfort, by incredible ad- 
vances in the means of communica- 
tion which do very nearly annihi- 
late the obstacles of time and space, 
by the amazing progress of surgery 
and medicine which has almost 
abolished pain and has more than 
doubled the expectation of life, and 
by very many other achievements 
in the material order which minister 
more and more to our physical well- 
being, not to say to our luxury, in 
every department of life. Secrets 
and forces of nature, unsuspected 
half a century ago, are every day 
being discovered and pressed into 
our services: we dare no longer say 
that any marvel is impossible, be- 
cause we are constantly finding that 
the impossibilities of to-day are the 
commonplaces of to-morrow. 

This is not an evil thing in itself, 
nor is the increase in the means of 
physical comfort and convenience 
in itself an evil thing. But they 
become so when they absorb an un- 
due proportion of men’s attention 
and become the main object of their 
endeavour, for the net result is that 
men turn ever more inevitably to a 
material explanation for every- 
thing. There is no longer any need 
for a supernatural hypothesis nor 
any place for God: the inexplicable 
does not exist any more: there is no 
force but physical force and no rule 
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but the rule of natural law. What 
is the use of religion, of faith, of 
prayer, in a world governed entire- 
ly and, as it seems, most adequately, 
by machinery? 

But this is no other than the king- 
dom of Antichrist: for the Incarna- 
tion, the Reign of Christ the King, 
is the ocular and palpable demon- 
stration of the truth that God is in- 
effably in all things that are: that 
everything that is, is His word, His 
utterance of Himself, now in this 
medium, now in that. “Seek first 
the Kingdom of God,” says Our 
Lord, “and all these things shall be 
added to you”; but the modern 
world seeks first “these things,” 
wherefore the Kingdom of God is 
not added to them. 

And it will not do merely to 
throw up our hands in despairing 
wonderment, for what we so much 
deplore in the world around us is 
most desperately infectious for us 
who must live in the midst of it: we 
breathe the same air, we live with 
and make daily use of the same ad- 
vantages: how can we escape the 
contagion of the same influences? 
Well, we must act: we must coun- 
teract: we must rebel. “The just 
man liveth by faith,” says St. Paul: 
we must oppose that “substance of 
things hoped for” to the fallacious 
“evidence of things seen.” We must 
be despotic about our faith, instant 
in our prayer, seeing in all the mar- 
vels of nature, however staggering, 
no other thing than His power Who 
“reacheth from end to end mightily, 
ordaining all things sweetly.” We 
must understand that what, with 
the effect of taking them out of their 
context, are glibly called “The 
Forces of Nature” are not meant to 
hide God but to reveal Him: that 
apart from Him natural science is 
“like a tale told by an idiot, full of 
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sound and fury, signifying noth- 
ing,” solving no problem, leading 
nowhere. “Lord, to whom shall we 
go? Thou hast the words”—Thou 
art the Master Word—‘“of Eternal 
Life.” 

—From R. H. J. Srevart, S.J., World Intan- 
gible (New York: Longmans, Green and Co.), 


atin, 
o 





LeEp By A Foo.’s LINE 


LIBERALISM wants to make all 
men equal. This it promised in op- 
position to the inequality of the 
past. It began its leveling process 
by tearing down the barriers which 
separated classes and estates. But 
instead of keeping its promise, it 
has set up a more brutal distinction 
between men than any known till 
then—money. This distinction is 
all the more humiliating because it 
is not counterbalanced by distinc- 
tion of rank as in former times, nor 
toned down by the spirit of Chris- 
tianity and time-honoured customs. 
The abyss yawns deeper from day 
to day. Behind Liberalism, Social- 
ism stands. with clenched fists. 
“Very well,” it cries. “All men are 
born equal and must become equal 
again. The abolition of class dis- 
tinction is of no avail so long as 
property remains in the hands of a 
few, thus making equality an idle 
phrase. Property destroys social 
equality; it destroys educational 
equality; it destroys equality in the 
acquisition and possession of the 
goods of this life; it destroys polit- 
ical equality, because the very right 
of franchise is controlled by money; 
it destroys civil equality in public 
as well as in private life, because 
those who have not are in the power 
of those who have; it destroys 
equality before the law of which you 
speak so much, because the rich 
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man has far other means at his dis- 
posal for obtaining the protection 
of the law than the poor man; it de- 
stroys equality in regard to the hold- 
ing of Government offices from 
which the poor are altogether ex- 
cluded; it destroys equality of mili- 
tary service, for who will dare to 
compare the one year of voluntary 
service, which is an amusement for 
the rich, with the three years of the 
poor day-laborer and artisan? It 
destroys, in a word, all equality in 
regard to the enjoyment of material 
things, for which man has been cre- 
ated and sent into the world. Away 
with your pretended equality! 
Away with your economic princi- 
ples, whose sole aim is to concen- 
trate the wealth of the earth in the 
hands of a few!” 

All that Socialism says is true as 
against Liberalism; but in the last 
analysis it is false, because Chris- 
tianity is right, and because neither 
Liberalism nor Socialism has any 
real idea of true liberty and equal- 
ity, above all of true equality, which 
is not merely a matter of position 
and standing, but is dependent on 
other things of which Liberalism 
and Socialism know nothing. It 
was of these other things that St. 
Paul was thinking when he asked 
Philemon to treat his servant Ones- 
imus no longer as a slave, after he 
had become a child of God by Bap- 
tism, but to receive him and love 
him as a brother. The more deeply 
Christianity enters into the lives of 
men, the more truly equal they be- 
come in the possession and enjoy- 
ment of goods so high that temporal 
inequality vanishes before them. 
But if the principles of Liberalism 
were true, if the goods of earth were 
alone worth possessing, its prom- 
ised equality would be nothing but 
fraud and delusion, and community 


of goods would be an absolutely 
necessary condition of equality. 
But, I repeat, this would be an illu- 
sion too, because Liberalism and So- 
cialism are both wrong. 

For many years we have heard 
the cry of Liberalism: “Everything 
through the people.” Hegel says: 
“The people as far as it is the State 
is the absolute power on earth.” 
With this catchword the Liberals 
have fought against the authority 
derived from God and laughed to 
scorn the formula “By the Grace of 
God.” This formula, it is true, has 
been unspeakably abused by despot- 
ism; but for all that it expresses the 
grand old truth proclaimed by the 
Apostle, that all authority comes 
from God, that every magistrate, 
whether elected by the people or 
not, exercises an authority derived 
from God, communicated and legiti- 
mized by God; because God has or- 
ganized society in all its constitutive 
parts, and consequently set up au- 
thority and power as necessary con- 
ditions for the development of the 
human race. 

With the maxim: “Everything 
through the people,” Liberalism has 
ruined all the foundations of the 
social order. This magic formula 
is a fatal illusion. The doctrines of 
Liberalism, ancient and modern, 
are not and never were the doc- 
trines of the people properly so- 
called. Through the press and the 
school Liberalism has indeed pene- 
trated into certain strata of the 
people, but its doctrines have not 
gone forth from the people. No 
party has ever shown itself so ut- 
terly incapable of understanding the 
people such as it is, such as it lives 
in its hamlets and villages and 
towns, as Liberalism. Its favorite 
phrase: “Everything through the 
people,” is very useful for its sub- 
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terranean operations, but it is a 
hollow phrase. When it says 
“Everything through the people,” 
translate it “Everything through 
Liberalism and nothing through the 
people.” 

Socialism takes up this colossal 
lie of Liberalism and cries “To be 
sure, everything through the people, 
but it is we who are the true repre- 
sentatives of the people. You rep- 
resent the ten per cent who possess 
the fatness of the land, we, the 
ninety per cent who work in the 
sweat of our brow. Hegel says that 
the people are the absolute power 
on earth; it is we who are the peo- 
ple; we are the State; we are the 
present God—-we workmen, not you 
capitalists and bankers.” 
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If the principles of Liberalism, | 
repeat again, are true, Socialism is 
right. Modern Liberalism is incon- 
sistent. The little manceuvre which 
consists, in theory, of constantly 
speaking of the people, government 
of the people, Church of the people, 
etc., and, in practice, of robbing it 
of liberty and making a fool of it— 
this manceuvre, I say, cannot go on 
much longer. The people will not 
always be led by a fool’s line. Once 
more, Socialism is right against Lib- 
eralism; but before the judgment- 
seat of reason and Christianity both 
one and the other are wrong. 

—From Christian Social Reform. Program 
outlined by its Pioneer, Wiut1am EMMANUEL 
Baron von Kerrecer, Bishop of Mainz. By 


Geornce Mettaxe (Philadelphia: The Dolphin 
Press). 











Foreign Periodicals 


THERE 1S NEITHER BLACK NOR 
WHITE 


Tue Negro problem in America 
is something not readily to be un- 
derstood without personal experi- 
ence. There are more than twelve 
million Negroes in the United 
States: a number which cannot be 
ignored when one considers that the 
total population is but 122 millions. 
There are towns and cities in Amer- 
ica where the Negro is comparative- 
ly rare. In some of the States of the 
South, however, he outnumbers the 
white inhabitants; in the North, he 
forms one-tenth or one-eighth of 
the population of such cities as De- 
troit, Chicago, St. Louis, Washing- 
ton, New York. And despite his col- 
our, the Negro is an American citi- 
zen, as truly American as any white 
man. Often more American, for he 
at least has been in the country for 
several generations, whereas many 
a white man has not yet mastered 
the intricacies of the English tongue. 
Yet the white man, as a foreigner, or 
with merely his “first papers” to- 
wards citizenship, is treated as an 
equal by the American-born white: 
the Negro, however educated, is, 
generally speaking, looked down 
upon. ... 

Racial discrimination is essen- 
tially opposed to the Catholic spirit. 
If St. Paul were to write to-day he 
would surely include in his pairs of 
opposites made one in Christ— 
“There is neither black nor white.” 
All the North American Negroes in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies were Catholics, under the 
tutelage of the Spaniards and the 


French. Very many, if not the ma- 
jority, of their descendants in the 
eighteenth century were also Cath- 
olic: although, in English colonies, 
they had been brought from the 
West Indies. In the year 1860 there 
are said to have been 250,000 Cath- 
olic Negroes in the State of Louisi- 
ana alone. To-day, at most, only 
250,000 of the total twelve millions 
in the United States are reckoned as 
Catholics! The numbers cannot be 
accurately given, for the Catholic 
statistics are notoriously defective. 
Many Catholic Negroes attending 
ordinary churches are not tabulat- 
ed, and many, by reason of the 
widespread miscegenation are not 
recognizable as Negroes. 

One is naturally tempted to ask 
why there should have been this 
colossal leakage amongst the U. S. 
coloured folk, whereas in other 
lands, China, Japan, or India, there 
is steady if slow progress. It is 
difficult to answer without seem- 
ing to blame the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities of past times—men who 
had their hands full with the prob- 
lem of maintaining the faith of in- 
numerable immigrants from Cath- 
olic Europe. Anyhow, very few 
priests could be spared for the Ne- 
gro Catholics, and, alas! lay white 
Catholics could not shake them- 
selves free, even at the bidding of 
their Faith, from the prejudices 
born of greed and ignorance, and 
intensified by the Civil War. This 
apathy characterized even Northern 
Catholics, the more irrationally in 
that they did not inherit the racial 
antipathies of the South, and in that 
Northern non-Catholics have always 
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set a more liberal example. To-day, 
for instance, all State-universities 
and colleges in the North are open 
to the Negro, and most of the dis- 
tinguished private institutions, such 
as Harvard, Cornell, Bryn Mawr, 
Chicago—to name a few. On the 
other hand, most Catholic institu- 
tions, by a singular and discredit- 
able paradox, close their doors to 
black students: exceptions are some 
of the Jesuit universities, and a very 
few girls’ schools, under pressure 
from the Apostolic delegate or the 
local bishop. Such un-Catholic dis- 
crimination has unfortunate results. 
In Chicago, for instance, while Ne- 
gro students are freely admitted to 
the city’s elementary and high 
schools, under both white and col- 
oured teachers, they are not ad- 
mitted into any Catholic parish- 
school or private institution. Cath- 
olic Negroes, therefore, are fre- 
quently forced to attend non-Cath- 
olic schools, and the subsequent 
leakage is inevitable. Again, Ne- 
groes are rarely admitted into a 
Catholic hospital, whereas these hos- 
pitals are numerous in the United 
States, and white people of all de- 
nominations are received in them. 
The result of all this apathy and 
this un-Christian prejudice is seen 
in the small percentage of Negroes 
who are Catholics or have any 
knowledge of the Faith. Speaking 
at the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Catholic Inter-racial Federa- 
tion in December last, the Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati made open con- 
fession of Catholic slackness in the 
past. “Considering the Negro group 
as a whole, and taking into account 
the entire missionary work that has 
been done in our country by conse- 
crated men and women, we must 
frankly admit that the Negro has 
been neglected.” 
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Yet the Negroes are naturally re. 
ligious, and have a keen apprecia- 
tion of beauty, so that they should 
logically be attracted to the Cath- 
olic Church. The Church in the 
United States has been overlooking 
a vast region “white for the har- 
vest” and allowing various imper- 
fect forms of Christianity, conjoined 
with humanitarian zeal, to usurp its 
God-given mission. .. . 

The Negro was brought to Amer- 
ica against his will in most cases. 
Americans are, therefore, responsi- 
ble for his welfare. It is time, one 
would think, that the whites, espe- 
cially those privileged to be Cath- 
olics, recognised their responsibil- 
ity and reconciled themselves to its 
natural consequences. An_irra- 
tional tradition, even though of long 
standing, can be uprooted by ra- 
tional people, particularly with the 
aid of spiritual motives... . 

Already there seems to be an 
awakening, and much is being done 
and projected. There are four col- 
oured priests, the nucleus of a Ne 
gro clergy, and three religious com- 
munities of coloured women. There 
is, too, the powerful Federated Col- 
oured Catholics of the United States, 
with 70,000 members, formed for 
the purpose of uniting all coloured 
Catholic parishes and already exist- 
ing colored Catholic societies s0 
as to further national Catholic Ac- 
tion in all its phases. The monthly 
review of this organization is ex- 
cellent, and this, together with the 
annual meetings of delegates al- 
ready mentioned, from all over the 
United States, held in a different 
centre every year, has done much 
to promote better understanding 
and goodwill, and a more truly 
Christian co-operation, between the 
races. 

—E. J. Ross, in The Month (London), May. 
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“As THE TWIG IS BENT... 


A new Ethos is being built up 
among the people [of Russia]. The 
whole atmosphere has been of set 
purpose radically changed, and all 
the changes are in the one direction. 
Few influences can be so important 
as atmosphere in shaping the whole 
practical and even theoretical out- 
look of a people. The views, aspira- 
tions, instincts, feelings, volitions— 
often perhaps vague enough—that 
go to make up atmosphere, shared 
by whole classes, play an unsus- 
pected réle in the formation of theo- 
ries that lay claim to being the prod- 
ucts of pure reason. They help to 
shape that “common sense” of an 
age or a class, the pressure of which 
even the most radical thinkers can- 
not escape. In the formation of 
Russian opinion, both within and 
without the school, the conse- 
quences of the changes that have 
taken place are most marked. A 
conception of the present atmos- 
phere can, perhaps, best be obtained 
from a perusal of some recent nov- 
els. The propagandist spirit that 
pervades many of them may take 
away from the reader’s aesthetic en- 
joyment, making them unnecessa- 
rily tiresome, but they supply a 
useful supplement to the ordinary 
descriptive books of travellers and 
critics of social conditions, in help- 
ing to bring before us more vividly 
the spiritual atmosphere in which 
the people live. 

In this respect it is well to remem- 
ber that the young generation, in 
whose hands lie the moulding of the 
future and to a very great extent 
of the present, have no experience 
of pre-war or even pre-revolution- 
ary Russia. Even the man who has 
to-day attained the age of twenty- 
five was not six when the war broke 


out. He and the millions of his con- 
temporaries have since 1917 been 
subjected continuously to Bolshevik 
propaganda and to the revolution- 
ary atmosphere. Their minds have 
not been allowed to come to rest. 
Not only have they never been able 
to get away from the ideals of the 
Revolution, but these ideals have 
been driven into them in a revolu- 
tionary way. The class struggle it- 
self has been acclaimed as one of the 
great instruments of popular edu- 
cation. 

Until integral Communism is an 
actuality, as long as the Class-State 
—even the proletarian Class-State— 
continues, the tension cannot be re- 
laxed, the tempo must remain revo- 
lutionary. This fits in with the 
fundamentals of their ideology—or, 
perhaps, the fundamentals of their 
ideology fit in with this require- 
ment. For in that ideology motion 
and change, even violent change, are 
basic. It is materialism, but not 
the “metaphysical” materialism of 
the eighteenth century, with its 
mechanism and insistence on per- 
manence. Moral and legal codes 
must partake of the dialectic move- 
ment. Revolutionary change should 
become as natural to the new gen- 
eration as settled order is to the 
citizens of other lands. 

Marxism is the ideology that is 
held to explain and justify their 
politics and economics and supply 
the basis for their ethics. It is the 
same doctrine applied to the train- 
ing of youth that provides their 
fundamental pedagogical princi- 
ples. To consider their educational 
outlook apart from this governing 
doctrine would be to falsify it, and 
as morality is subordinated to the 
success of the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat, so also is education. A 
school system claiming to be neu- 
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tral in politics and religion is 
scorned by the Soviet authorities. 
That phase of Liberalism is as ab- 
horrent to them as it is to those who 
regard the neglect of religious teach- 
ing and atmosphere as one of the 
great disastrous blots in much mod- 
ern education. According to the 
Bolsheviks any such vaunted neu- 
trality is sheer bourgeois hypocrisy, 
as under the bourgeois régime a 
bourgeois morality and point of 
view were rigidly inculcated and 
forced on the youth. The school 
cannot be separated from life, it 
must become part of life. 

The mental reshaping of the old- 
er generation is not neglected, but 
it is naturally on the young that 
they concentrate. The future is 
with the young, who are not the 
victims of corruption, like their 
elders. 

Every engine must be pressed in- 
to the service of the New Man, but 
it is the school that plays the vital 
part in consolidating the victory of 
the proletariat, and in making that 
victory permanent. As a result of 
the educational process outside and 
inside the schools, the Communist 
mind must become part of man’s 
nature—the Communist outlook 
must be dominant, without any con- 
sciousness of effort. To secure this 
is the primary purpose of the 
schools. The schools, the school- 
life, the subjects taught, the activ- 
ities of the child outside the school, 
must be impregnated with Marx- 
ism, as interpreted and preached by 
his prophet, Lenin. 

Social science and history are to 
be taught, but very definitely for 
the purpose of throwing light on, 
and of mobilizing help for, the class 
struggle of the proletariat. History 
is conceived as the battlefield of the 
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exploited in their efforts against the 
exploiters, and human progress is 
explained in a purely materialistic 
fashion, as the result of improve- 
ments in machinery of various kinds 
and its employment. Every other 
subject as well is to be taught from 
the same point of view so far as that 
is at all possible. ... 

School life must receive its strong 
Marxist colouring. From the ten- 
derest age the new ideology must 
be relentlessly hammered in by the 
teacher, by the textbook and by 
the wall-newspaper... . 

What this education achieves is 
at once both an end and a means. 
On the one hand the Communist 
mentality is being created, and 
forms one of the principal constit- 
uent parts of the New World, and, 
on the other, convinced militant ad- 
herents of the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat are being manufactured, 
whose duty, one might almost say 
whose mental necessity, it will be 
with all their strength to promote 
the interests of the new faith, and 
bring nearer the day of integral 
Communism. .. . 

Positively, then, the aim is to 
drive home a certain doctrine, a doe- 
trine at once philosophical and 
political—Marxian materialism and 
Communism—and to create a cer 
tain type of mind, that of the mili 
tant collectivist. No quarter, ex- 
cept perhaps as a temporary expe 
dient, to any institution or any phi- 
losophy that runs counter to this 
twofold aim! War especially on all 
Churches and religious ideas! Wat 
on anything that savours of bour 
geois ideology! This is the negative 
destructive side of the work. What 
is to replace the destroyed values? 


—J. M. O’Sutxivan, in The Irish Ecclesiasti- 
cal Record (Dublin), April. 
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CONSECRATION OF BisHoP DONAHUE 


THe new Auxiliary Bishop of 
New York, whose appointment was 
mentioned in the April issue of these 
Notes, was consecrated in an impos- 
ing ceremony in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, on May 1st, the Feast of 
SS. Philip and James. About fifty 
members of the American hierarchy 
were present. His Eminence, Pat- 
rick Cardinal Hayes, was the conse- 
crating prelate, with the Most Rev. 
Edward A. Mooney, D.D., and the 
Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., co- 
consecrators. It was estimated there 
were a hundred monsignors pres- 
ent, about a thousand priests and 
five thousand of the laity. 

At a luncheon for the clergy fol- 
lowing the Consecration, the Right 
Rev. Msgr. Michael J. Lavelle, V.G., 
made an address of congratulation 
and welcome to the new Auxiliary 
Bishop in the name of the clergy of 
the archdiocese, to which Bishop 
Donahue responded, thanking God 
for the grace that had been given 
him, and thanking all those who had 
taken part in any way in the conse- 
cration, and finally, rededicating 
himself “to a more ardent love for 
God and His Church, a more endur- 
ing loyalty to the Sovereign Pontiff, 
Pope Pius XI., a more affectionate 
devotion, if that were possible, to 
His Eminence, our Cardinal, and a 
more constant and abiding service 
to the priests and people of the arch- 
diocese of New York.” 

A dinner tendered to the Most 
Rev. Bishop by the laity on the fol- 
lowing evening brought together 
about twelve hundred men and wo- 
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men. The principal addresses were 
made by Ignatius M. Wilkinson, 
Dean of Fordham University Law 
School, and Thomas F. Woodlock, 
of The Wall Street Journal. Dean 
Wilkinson spoke of the conditions 
facing the new Bishop in the fields 
of religion, philosophy and econom- 
ics. Mr. Woodlock stressed the sig- 
nificance of the Consecration as an 
evidence of Apostolic Succession in 
action, and called attention to the 
uniqueness of the Catholic Church, 
her unity and universality, in the 
midst of discord and conflict and 
dissension; he pointed a warning 
against the new attack on the 
Church by the Absolute State. 

Every incident on the day of the 
consecration of Bishop Donahue and 
on the days following when honor 
was paid to him, testified to the sin- 
cerity and warmth of the welcome 
given by priests and people, as well 
as by the Cardinal Archbishop him- 
self, to the new Auxiliary Bishop of 
the great and busy Archdiocese of 
New York. 


<i 
— 





DEATH OF VENERABLE HISTORIAN OF 
AMERICAN MISSIONS 


TueE Rev. Zephyrin Engelhardt, 
O.F.M., died on May Ist, at Old Mis- 
sion Santa Barbara, California, in 
his eighty-third year. He had been 
busy right to the end of his long life 
on his researches into the history of 
the Catholic missions among the 
American Indians. For many years 
he has stood in the front rank of 
historians of the early Spanish and 
Mexican missions. Dr. Herbert Bol- 
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ton, Professor of History at the Uni- 
versity of California, has stated that 
the work of this Franciscan Friar is 
“without a peer in the field, and 
doubtless will long remain the 
standard authority.” 

Father Engelhardt was born in 
Germany in 1851, but when he was 
still an infant, the family came to 
this country and settled in Ken- 
tucky. This young son was attract- 
ed to the Franciscans; he made his 
studies with them and was ordained 
in 1878. A year later he was sent to 
work among the Indians at Keshena 
in Wisconsin, and for twenty years 
he continued his missionary labors 
at this reservation and in California. 
After a brief interval in New York 
as vice-commissary for the Holy 
Land, Father Zephyrin returned to 
Wisconsin and then wrote a short 
life of Kateri Tekakwitha, the In- 
dian girl whose cause of beatifica- 
tion is now being promoted. This 
life as well as a monthly magazine, 
the author published in the lan- 
guage of the Ottawas. 

It was after this, however, that 
Father Zephyrin took up the larger 
and more important task of record- 
ing authentically the work, not only 
of the Franciscans, but of the Jesu- 
its and Dominicans as well, in the 
Southwestern States, in Lower Cali- 
fornia and Mexico. The results of 
his long and careful labors have 
been to vindicate the cause of Fa- 
ther Junipero Serra against the 
biased treatment of Bancroft, and 
the cause of the Jesuit missionaries 
so unjustly expelled from Lower 
California. He removed much of 
the misunderstanding about the 
supposed wealth of the Missions, 
and unmasked the injustice of the 
Mexican Government in appropriat- 
ing the Pious Fund; and he also 
placed the blame for the destruction 
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of the Missions where it belonged. 

The principal works of Father 
Zephyrin, in which the results of 
his erudition are set forth, are, 
Franciscans in California, Francis- 
cans in Arizona, Missions and Mis- 
sionaries of California, The Holy 
Man of Santa Clara, and a series of 
individual volumes on about fifteen 
of the early mission stations. He 
was engaged on this series at the 
time of his death; some manu- 
scripts remain which will be pub- 
lished later. He was buried in the 
old Indian cemetery of Santa Bar- 
bara Mission. 

May his soul rest in peace! 


<i 
>_> 





GOLDEN JUBILEE OF THE BROMPTON 
ORATORY 


A Tripuum in April, during 
which the High Altar of the Bromp- 
ton Oratory, London, was conse- 
crated, marked the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the dedication of this famous 
church of which Father Frederick 
William Faber was the first Supe- 
rior. Memories of the days of New- 
man and Manning, of the Oxford 
Movement, and of the part played 
by Brompton Oratory in the reli- 
gious life of England, were recalled 
in sermons by the Rev. Robert 
Eaton, of the Birmingham Oratory, 
Msgr. Canon Martin Howlett, D.D., 
Administrator of Westminster Ca- 
thedral, the Rev. Ronald Knox, of 
Oxford, and the Most Rev. Alban 
Goodier, S.J. 

The Congregation of the Oratory 
was founded by St. Philip Neri in 
Rome in 1564. It consists of socie- 
ties of secular priests living in com- 
munity under obedience but with- 
out vows. At the suggestion of Car- 
dinal Wiseman the Oratorians were 
brought to England by Newman and 
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the first Congregation was estab- 
lished in Birmingham. Soon they 
sought a larger field for their zeal in 
London, and the first house there 
was opened by Father Faber in the 
Strand. Later they built their great 
church in Brompton Road and this 
Oratory was solemnly consecrated 
in 1884. It was the Golden Jubilee 
of this event which was recently 
celebrated. Archbishop Goodier in 
his sermon at the end of the Tri- 
duum spoke of the great part the 
Oratory had played in the history of 
the nation during the last fifty 
years, how it had influenced the na- 
tional life and had been the scene of 
special services at great epochs in 
the life of the nation. 


p>. 
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PULITZER PRIZE WINNERS 


THE winners of the Pulitzer 
Prizes were announced on May 7th. 
The drama of hospital life, Men in 
White, by Sidney Kingsley, was 
awarded the prize for the best play 
of the year, and Lamb in His Bosom, 
by Caroline Miller, was judged the 
best novel. The best book of the 
year on the history of the United 
States was adjudged to be T'he Peo- 
ple’s Choice, by Herbert Agar. Tyler 
Dennett’s John Hay received the 
prize for the best American biog- 
raphy teaching patriotic and unsel- 
fish services to the people. The 
poetry prize was awarded to Robert 
Hillyer’s Collected Verse. In the 
various fields of journalism several 
prizes were awarded: for the best 
reporting work, to Royce Brier of 
the San Francisco Chronicle, for his 
account of the lynching of the Cali- 
fornia kidnapers last November; 
this same tragic incident occasioned 
the cartoon in the Baltimore Sun by 
Edmund Duffy, which won the prize 
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for the best cartoonist’s work; a 
gold medal for the most meritorious 
service rendered by an American 
newspaper was awarded to the Mail- 
Tribune of Medford, Oregon, for 
its campaign against unscrupulous 
politicians in one county of that 
State; for distinguished service as 
a foreign correspondent, Frederick 
T. Birchall of the New York Times, 
received the prize, and E. P. Chase 
was awarded the prize for the best 
editorial, “Where Is Our Money?”, 
published in the News-Telegraph of 
Atlantic, Iowa. 

There had been a difference of 
opinion as to the best play and the 
best historical work. A drama jury 
had voted unanimously for Maxwell 
Anderson’s Mary of Scotland, and 
the history jury had been divided, 
but no votes had been given to the 
book which was awarded the prize 
by the Advisory Board of the School 
of Journalism of Columbia Univer- 
sity. It was considered unfortunate 
by the authorities of the University 
that the choice of the juries had 
been made public before the final 
award had been made by the Board. 
Some days later, Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, president of Columbia 
University, issued a statement 
pointing out that the final choice of 
the winners rests with the trustees 
of the University, and hereafter, he 
said, the Advisory Board of the 
School of Journalism would have 
the sole responsibility for recom- 
mending the names of prize winners 
to the trustees. Carefully chosen 
juries would still be used to survey 
the different fields, Dr. Butler said, 
but hereafter these will not be ex- 
pected to make recommendations, 
but rather to present an eligible list 
of candidates for each prize with a 
statement of the reasons for their 
choice. The secretary of the Uni- 
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versity also announced the addition 
of a phrase to the wording of the 
prizes for the best novel and best 
drama, respectively; in both cases 
the phrase, “preferably dealing with 
American life,” was added. 


ee 
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CATHOLIC SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
AMERICA 


ANNOUNCEMENTS for the coming 
season at the Catholic Summer 
School at Cliff Haven, N. Y., 
were made last month projecting 
plans for a vacation combining re- 
creation with intellectual and cul- 
tural advantages that are inviting 
from every point of view. The 
Catholic Summer School is in its 
forty-third year. Situated on the 
shore of Lake Champlain with the 
Adirondack Mountains in full view 
to the west, it is one of the beauty 
spots of the Eastern States. 

The season will be from June 15th 
to September 15th. There are ac- 
commodations for a thousand per- 
sons at one time. There are sixteen 


cottages with a central dining hall; 
besides, 


the famous Champlain 
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Club on the grounds has a grill of- 
fering a@ la carte service. Then 
there is Camp Lavelle for boys, 
named for the distinguished Rector 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New 
York, who is chairman of the board 
of studies. Eminent lecturers have 
been enlisted for the coming season; 
attendance at the lectures is option- 
al. A large chapel stands in the 
center of the grounds containing 
nine altars, where every opportun- 
ity is offered the guests for Holy 
Mass and the Sacraments, and eve- 
ning devotions. 

The Honorary President of the 
Catholic Summer School is the Most 
Rev. Joseph H. Conroy, D.D., Bishop 
of Ogdensburg, N. Y., in whose dio- 
cese Cliff Haven is situated. The 
President is the Right Rev. Msgr. 
Michael J. Splaine, D.D., of Boston, 
Mass. The School is three hundred 
miles straight north from the City 
of New York, near Plattsburg, N. Y. 
The office for information and 
bookings till June 15th, is 321 West 
43d Street, New York. After this 
date all communications should be 
sent directly to the Catholic Sum- 
mer School, Cliff Haven, N. Y. 
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Our Contributors 


In his analysis of ““The New Athe- 
ism” Dan W. Gilbert, already known 
to us as a keen critic of our godless 
education, writes with extraordi- 
nary acumen and insight. Mr. Gil- 
bert gave us his first contribution 
last August and has since published 
a forceful book, Crucifying Christ 
in Our Colleges, the distribution of 
which he has taken over himself 
from his publishers. He also has in 
preparation a novel treating phases 
of the same general theme of sub- 
versive education. 


GarrRETT O’DrIScOLL’s “Soul’s 
Alley” is a piece of fiction that 
pleases us as much as any submit- 
ted to us in the last three or four 
years. The author is a successful 
novelist, living at Portroe, Nenagh, 
County Tipperary, well known in 
Irish and English periodicals, whom 
we introduced to our readers in our 
March, 1932 issue. 


A MORE commanding piece of lit- 
erary criticism than we usually re- 
ceive from a nun, or for that mat- 
ter from anyone religious or lay, 
man or woman, comes to us from 
the pen of Sister Rose Marie, 
(“John Dryden, Poet or Not?”), of 
the faculty of Nazareth College, 
Rochester, an institution conducted 
by the Sisters of St. Joseph. Writ- 
ten while the author was in resi- 
dence at Oxford, it will impress 
our readers by its virility as well as 
by its facile and forceful style. 


Tue straight thinking that dis- 
tinguishes all RutH KATHERINE 
Byrns’’ work marks “Social Dyna- 


mite,” a somewhat alarming study 
of our prevailing system of higher 
education. As Miss Byrns has 
spent the last few years at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin engaged in 
study and research work, she 
knows whereof she speaks. 


AMERICANS with Galway tribal 
names will be particularly interest- 
ed and possibly much enlightened 
by “Galway of the Tribes” written 
by CaTHAL O’ByrneE with that un- 
mistakably Irish touch of high ro- 
mance so lamentably lacking in 
some other Gaelic writers of to-day. 
Mr. O’Byrne has been an occasional 
contributor these many years, and 
is well known in Europe and Amer- 
ica as a poet, singer and littérateur, 
representative of the best cultural 
traditions of his country. He makes 
his home in Belfast. 


Epitn Cowe ui (“The Beguinage 
Movement”) is a former contribu- 
tor who returns to our pages after a 
silence of many years. During the 
interim she has written one book, 
Up and Down Lourdes, translated 
many others, among them Pére 
Plus’ Dieu en Nous and Professor 
Leman’s L’Eglise dans les Temps 
modernes, and contributed many 
articles to The Tablet, The Month, 
Blackfriar’s, The Irish Rosary, etc. 
Miss Cowell is an Englishwoman 
but has spent much time on the con- 
tinent and was once an inmate of the 
Princely Beguinage of the Vineyard 
of Bruges. 


SincE BEATRICE BRADSHAW 
Brown (“A Stab in the Dark’) 
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gave us her initial contribution in 
January, she has had the happiness 
of being received into the Church. 
Miss Brown has spent the winter in 
New York, but is soon returning to 
her home in Provincetown, Mass. 


REVEREND CLAUDE C. H. WILLIAM- 
son (“The Inn”) captures for us 
something of the elusive charm of 
the old English Inn, a charm to 
which readers as well as travelers 
fall victim. Father Williamson is 
a member of the Congregation of the 
Oblates of St. Charles, the author 
of many books, among them Some 
Aspects of Men and Things and 
Greek Zisthetics, a Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society and of 
the Royal Historical Society and a 
frequent contributor to English and 
American periodicals. Our readers 
have been familiar with his work 
for the past decade. 


WE have rarely read such heart- 
felt tributes to a holy priest and re- 
ligious as those which have been 
paid from all quarters to “Father 
Bede Jarrett, O.P.” since his un- 
timely death in March. FaTHER 
BERNARD Detany, O.P., writes with 
the intimate knowledge of long 
friendship and with the insight of 
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shared ideals. Our sincere sym- 
pathy goes out to him in a loss 
which we, in common with the whole 
Catholic world of letters, share with 
him. 


WE heartily agree with CEcILY 
HA.LLAck that there are for the good 
of religion too many religious 
books, and we would recommend 
the perusal of “A Door of Speech” 
to all Catholic writers as well as 
to those engaged in training them. 
Miss Hallack’s own writings bear 
witness to the soundness of her 
thesis. She has a particular inter- 
est in children, many of her lec- 
tures being devoted to child psy- 
chology. We look forward with 
pleasure to her announced book To 
Miranda, which among other things, 
includes an account of her conver- 
sion to the Faith. 


Our poets, not so many as usual 
this month, include JoHN RICHARD 
MORELAND (“Tipperary”) and 
CristeL Hastincs (“Voyageur”) 
two of our best liked lyrists, and the 
REVEREND JoHN W. Lyncu (“Con- 
fessions at Seven-Thirty”), who 
will be remembered by our readers 
for his beautiful tribute to Cardinal 
Mercier in our October, 1928, issue. 
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Cardinal Newman and William Froude. By Gordon H. Harper.—Church and 
State in Latin America. By J. Lloyd Mecham.—Ways and Crossways. By Paul 
Claudel.—The World Intangible. By R. H. J. Steuart, S.J.—The United States in 
World Affairs. Edited by Walter Lippmann.—Paderewski. By Charles Phillips.— 
Can We Limit War? By Hoffman Nickerson.—Do We Want Fascism? By Carmen 
Haider.—The Choice Before Us. By Norman Thomas.—Napoleon III: The Modern 
Emperor. By Robert Sencourt.—Reminiscences of an American Scholar. By John 
W. Burgess.—The Crucifixion of Liberty. By Alexander Kerensky.—Bacon. By 
Charles Williams.—United States Ministers to the Papal States. Edited by Leo 
Francis Stock.—American Public Opinion on the Diplomatic Relations Between the 
United States and the Papal States. By Sister Loretta C. Feiertag.—The Menace of 
Japan. By Taid O’Conroy.—The Life of Cardinal Mercier. By John A. Gade.—La 





Vie Humaine et Divine de Jésus-Christ. By Félix Klein.—Shorter Notices. 


Cardinal Newman and William 
Froude. By Gordon Huntington 
Harper. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins University Press. $2.00. 
In this volume we are presented 

with the correspondence between 
the great Oratorian on the one hand 
and the brother of Hurrell and An- 
thony Froude on the other. Of 
these letters none of William 
Froude’s to Newman and only a few 
of Newman’s to William Froude 
have hitherto appeared in print. 
William Froude was twenty-four 
when the Oxford Movement was 
born and he heard the first plans 
for the Movement discussed by 
Keble, Newman, and his own broth- 
er Hurrell at whose death he took 
his place in Newman’s heart and 
never lost it. William’s share of 
the Froude genius was revealed in 
the field of science and won him 
lasting distinction. 

Although close in affection, New- 
man and William Froude were 
poles apart in a matter which to 
both was of cardinal importance: 
Newman was the great champion of 
revealed religion, Froude was a free- 
thinker. The intensity of New- 
man’s conviction and his love of 
Froude spurred him on to win the 
brilliant scientist to his side and his 


letters are marked by all his char- 
acteristic resourcefulness and pene- 
tration no less than by his equally 
characteristic understanding of a 
viewpoint utterly different from his 
own. Froude, whose replies, like 
Newman’s, are models of exposi- 
tion, marked by a similar tact and 
lucidity, remained unshaken in his 
skepticism. Thus they became a 
record not alone of a long and af- 
fectionate intercourse but of the 
views of two keen and honest minds 
to one of whom truth lies in the 
highest reaches of faith while to the 
other agnosticism is inescapable. 
Newman could not find that 
Froude’s failure to be convinced of 
the truth of religion lay with his 
sincerity or entirely with the dis- 
position of his mind and concluded 
that it lay with the state of Chris- 
tian apologetic; accordingly, he set 
about discovering some polemical 
means of overcoming Froude’s in- 
tellectual difficulties. The result 
appeared at long last when in 1870 
Newman published the Grammar of 
Assent in which he came to grips 
with the ultimate question and 
showed that one may bridge the gap 
from notional to real assent and ar- 
rive at certitude. 

In the course of the correspond- 
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ence presented here Froude’s wife 
and four of his children became 
Catholics and though each conver- 
sion was a bitter blow to him, no 
cloud darkened the candor and af- 
fection which characterized his re- 
lations with Newman. In 1879, 
while Newman was in Rome await- 
ing the purple, he received a letter 
from Froude written from South 
Africa whither he had gone for a 
health cruise at the invitation of 
the Government. In this letter 
Froude presented what proved to be 
his final thoughts on those prob- 
lems which had engaged so many 
of the greatest minds of his time, 
and Newman who never despaired 
of winning him over devoted him- 
self as his first sustained act after 
his elevation to a long letter, “a 
marvel of lucidity,” in which he 
presented what he hoped Froude 
would accept as an irrefutable ar- 
gument for the reasonableness of a 
belief in God. While he was correct- 
ing the rough draft of his argument, 
word came to him that William 
Froude was dead. 

This book is a valuable and fas- 
cinating revelation of clashing 
viewpoints on one of the most vital 
of modern questions. Besides, it 
offers undesigned but eloquent 
proof that in controversy freedom 
from acerbity and unfailing tact 
were once possible. Professor Har- 
per performed his task of editor and 
commentator with sympathy and 
skill. His death on April twenty- 
seventh is a real loss to scholarship. 

J. J. R. 


Church and State in Latin America. 
By J. Lloyd Mecham. Chapel Hill, 
N. C.: The University of North 
Carolina Press. $4.50. 

Dr. Mecham, an authority on 

Latin-American history, seeks to 
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prove in this volume that a free 
Church in a free State has been the 
most satisfactory solution of cleri- 
cal problems in the republics of 
South and Central America. This 
is a thesis with which American 





Catholics will heartily agree, and in | 
general the author pursues it with | 


a genuine American impartiality. 
He also essays to answer other rele- 
vant questions, such as, the reason 


for the virulence of the Church— | 
State conflict in Mexico, why Cath- | 
olics have not rallied to the support | 


of the Church in these conflicts, the 
part which ancient Spanish tradi- 
tions played in this century-long re- 
adjustment. But for the most part 
he applies his principal thesis to 


the history of the nineteen repub- 


lics. 

Mexico has not been the only er- 
rant daughter of the Church. In 
Venezuela, Colombia, Chile, Ecua- 
dor, Guatemala, Honduras and Sal- 
vador there have been bitter anti- 
clerical wars and in some of these 
countries the resultant legislation 
still cripples the Church. In other 
countries—Bolivia, Paraguay, Ar- 
gentina, Haiti, the Dominican Re- 
public and Peru—the Church has 
retained much if not all of her pris- 
tine status as a State Church. But 
Dr. Mecham finds that the Church 
has suffered almost as much in loss 
of adherents and piety in these lat- 
ter countries as in those which have 
persecuted the Church. He discov- 
ers in other countries—Uruguay, 
Brazil, Cuba, Panama and Chile— 
the ideal arrangement, a Church 
unimpeded in the control of its ec- 
clesiastical organization and prop- 
erty just as in the United States of 
America. To point the moral, he 
cites the case of Buenos Aires, cap- 
ital of a State fostering Catholicism, 
which actually has fewer communi- 
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cants and churches than Philadel- 
phia, a traditionally Protestant city. 

The argument is well supported 
and convincing, and deserves se- 
rious consideration from students 
of Catholic problems. There are, 
however, a number of other matters 
which will invite criticism from 
Catholics. The author relies too 
much on the evidence of Protestant 
missionaries and for the most part 
proceeds on the assumption that 
Protestant missionary activity in 
Latin America has been and will be 
beneficial. Also his treatment of 
the Mexican situation, while bear- 
ing traces of an effort to be fair, has 
tendencies which must be chal- 
lenged. 

Dr. Mecham does not stress 
strongly enough the economic na- 
ture of the struggle which impelled 
ihe anti-clerical movement in Mexi- 
ico—the desire of an impoverished 
bourgeoisie to possess themselves of 
the great wealth of the Church. He 
partially states this, but does not 
paint the whole picture as Dr. Frank 
Tannenbaum did so cogently in his 
recent study, Peace by Revolution. 
Also he does not mention the fact 
that the credit of the Church was 
placed at the disposal of industry 
at extremely low rates of interest; 
merchants who pay 20% on their 
money to-day have reason indeed 
to regret the days when the Church 
loaned at 4%. An additional fact 
which he ignores is that the clerical 
question has been made a conven- 
ient football for the political par- 
ties in Mexico to-day to the tragic 
detriment of the fair solution of a 
free Church in a free State. 

But despite these shortcomings 
the book is invaluable in a field 
which has not up till now received 
scholarly study. 

F. C. H. 
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Ways and Crossways. By Paul 
Claudel. Translated by Father 
John O’Connor. New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $2.00. 


The World Intangible. By R. H. J. 
Steuart, S.J. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.00. 


At first sight M. Claudel’s volume 
looks like a group of papers collect- 
ed for the sake of making a new 
book and possessed of no other 
unity than that of being bound to- 
gether. We find here an address to 
the Catholic Actors of New York de- 
livered five years ago, the develop- 
ment of a letter published in the 
Figaro in 1914, ten or more letters 
to friends, notes on art, architect- 
ure, and reflections on the problem 
of evil, the existence and nature of 
God, the Divinity of Christ, the 
Blessed Eucharist. 

A careful reader, however, will 
quickly discern under superficial 
variety the unity of profound and 
closely coérdinated thinking on the 
part of a philosopher who is also a 
poet and who at least in ideals and 
purpose belongs to the company of 
the Catholic saints. His delicate 
imagery clothes many a startling 
and enlightening manifestation of 
wisdom. Here and there one comes 
upon obscure passages and the book 
is far from being a systematic ex- 
position of anything in particular. 
But it serves out delicious portions 
of truth, wholesome and nourish- 
ing,—no mean gift. Between its 
covers the thoughtful will find 
much that is well worth gathering 
up diligently and treasuring per- 
manently. 

Father Steuart is another of those 
select writers who translate mysti- 
cal teachings into intelligible and 
popular language. He displays that 
sort of familiarity with philosophi- 
cal and theological principles which 
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comes from years of meditation rath- 
er than from study; and he teaches 
the transcendent truths of reve- 
lation with a boldness of conception 
and a skill of phrasing quite ex- 
traordinary. We find him helping 
his readers to deepen and enrich 
their idea of God; to realize prayer 
as something intimate, satisfying, 
all-absorbing; to see the way of 
holiness as simple and plain and 
open to everyone, although not easy 
for the selfish man to follow. His 
are pages to be studied. They con- 
tain no word of cant; they repeat 
no formulated platitudes; they face 
the ultimate mysteries with deep 
reverence and hopeful striving; 
they roll away the mists,—at least 
a little way and for a brief space of 
time. This is now the third book 
of spiritual teaching that Father 
Steuart has given us; and all three 
are of great and lasting value. 

Both Claudel and Steuart, are in 
a way kin to the great Von Hiigel, 
men of learning and faith and 
prayer, studying life and eternity in 
the light of Catholic tradition, open- 
eyed to every aspect of truth, able 
and eager to break the bread of 
mystery into crumbs that can be 
assimilated by the hungering multi- 
tude. Literature of their school is 
another proof of the power of Cath- 
olic doctrine to arouse what is best 
in the human soul always and 
everywhere. It carries home the 
conviction that the Church posesses 
the catholicity which is an attribute 
of truth. It should go far towards 
effecting the ultimate reunion of all 
who amid the dim light of distorted 
interpretations of Christianity are 
groping toward the perfect revela- 
tion. If historical controversies and 
doctrinal disputes do not persuade 
the earnest seeker that this has been 
confided to the Church and embod- 
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ied in the radiantly beautiful lives 
of Catholic saints, perhaps the voice 
of the mystic will. J. McS. 


The United States in World Affairs, 
An Account of American Foreign 
Relations, 1933. Prepared by 
William O. Scroggs and the Re- 
search Staff of the Council on 
Foreign Relations. Edited and 
with an Introduction by Walter 
Lippmann. New York: Harper é 
Bros. $3.00. 

This is the third annual review 
of the activities of the Government 
of the United States which have a 
bearing upon foreign affairs. It 
contains fourteen chapters, ten very 
useful appendices and an interpre- 
tative introduction. American Eco- 
nomic Nationalism, our departure 
from the gold standard, the events 
and changes in the war debt situa- 
tion, the World Economic Confer- 
ence, national measures for recov- 
ery taken by the United States, the 
deadlock over debts and arma- 
ments, the American gold and sil- 
ver policy and our relations with 
Cuba and Russia and Pan-Ameri- 
canism and the League of Nations, 
are the principal topics treated in 
the volume. The importance and 
usefulness of the work for anyone 
who feels a fundamental interest 
in the position of the United States 
relatively to other nations of the 
world are very great, indeed. Prob- 
ably there is no other source of in- 
formation which presents as com- 
prehensive a picture in the same 
amount of space. 

Walter Lippmann’s Introduction 
is not lengthy but it does give what 
he promises, “a panoramic inter- 
pretation” of the main events. In 
two or three places, he compares 
the theories of President Hoover. 
concerning economic recovery with 
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those entertained by President 
Roosevelt. The former believed 
that the economy of the twenties 
“could be made to work again by 
reversing the historical process 
which had brought it to a stand- 
still.” The main item in this pro- 
gram was a resumption of Ameri- 
can loans to European countries. A 
few months after his election, 
President Roosevelt came to the 
conclusion that economic recovery 
depended very little upon interna- 
tional relations and that it would 
have to be achieved mainly through 
such national policies as a man- 
aged currency and a social control 
of industry and agriculture. Mr. 
Lippmann’s summary of the differ- 
ences between the Republican eco- 
nomic nationalism in the twenties 
and the Roosevelt economic nation- 
alism of to-day, strikes one as ac- 
curate and very suggestive. The 
former was, he says, “an attempt to 
combine all the advantages of pro- 
tection with all the advantages of 
free trade: to monopolize the home 
market and to invade foreign mar- 
kets, to be a creditor and to have an 
active balance of payments. The 
economic nationalism of the Demo- 
crats recognizes that this is impos- 
sible; therefore, in clinging to pro- 
tection they are attempting to re- 
duce the export surpluses and thus 
to balance accounts without de- 
pending upon enormous foreign 
loans, The effort to reduce these 
export surpluses involves far-reach- 
ing experiments in social recon- 
struction which will divert to do- 
mestic uses the energies that can no 
longer find profitable outlets through 
exports. It is here that the truly 
radical implications of the Roose- 
velt program are related to Ameri- 
can foreign relations. Looked at 
externally they involve a redistribu- 
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tion of purchasing power which will 
absorb in domestic consumption 
some considerable part of the prod- 
uct of the capital and land and la- 
bor hitherto devoted to providing 
the export surpluses.” J. A. R. 


Paderewski. The Story of a Mod- 
ern Immortal. By Charles Phil- 
lips. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $4.00. 

“The story of Paderewski,” as the 
writer of his interesting biography 
says, “is two stories, or the story of 
two men, the musician and the 
statesman.” Mr. Phillips tells both 
stories well, painting in poetic, 
glowing style Paderewski’s mastery 
of the piano, his ability as a com- 
poser, his artistic triumphs in Eu- 
rope and America, and above all 
detailing the dramatic history of 
Paderewski’s valiant fight for Pol- 
ish independence, and his ultimate 
success in establishing the Polish 
State on a firm foundation. 

A practical business man he has 
made millions by his art, but gen- 
erous to a fault he has given away 
more than one fortune to help his 
native Poland, devastated by war. 
A kindly man, he has made friends 
everywhere, not for himself alone, 
but for his cause. His friend Her- 
bert Hoover aided him in feeding 
the starving Poles; his friend 
Colonel House introduced him to 
President Wilson, an introduction 
that won Poland the support of the 
allies, despite their opposition to 
Pilsudski and his socialist friends. 
A determined man, he rallied the 
divided Poles of America in support 
of his ideals, which were made prac- 
ticable at the Versailles Conference 
and at Warsaw despite the bitterest 
opposition. 

The book brings out well the 
sterling character of the maker of 
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modern Poland. Had the author 
toned down his superlatives a little 
we should have relished his pane- 
gyric the more. B. L. C. 


Can We Limit War? By Hoffman 
Nickerson. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $2.75. 

Mr. Nickerson’s thesis is that no 
civilization in history has ever abol- 
ished war and presumably none 
ever will, but all stable civilizations 
have strictly limited it — morally, 
politically, economically, or tech- 
nically. 

He has some interesting things to 
say about the wars of Greece, Rome 
and the Middle Ages, of the reli- 
gious wars of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries, of the wars of 
the French Republic and of Napo- 
leon. He blames democracy for the 
“mass massacre” of modern wars, 
but we take his assertion with a 
grain of salt when we find him de- 
scribing Russian communism, “as 
a part of the democratic movement 
in spite of its dictatorship.” 

He quotes Father Stratmann 
(The Church and War) as “a paci- 
fist, who published a book advocat- 
ing the condemnation by the Papacy 
of all wars.” But on pages 78 and 
79, Father Stratmann sets forth the 
teaching on war of St. Augustine, 
St. Thomas and Francis de Victoria 
against “modern anarchical Paci- 
fism.” The ten principles which 
render a war just, given by Father 
Stratmann, require very careful 
consideration. 

The last chapter of Mr. Nicker- 
son’s volume contains a number of 
statements, which, despite the 
blurb, his friend Belloc could not 
honestly endorse. He speaks of the 
Church’s abuse of logic, of her des- 
potism, of the scandals of the Papal 
judiciary, of the notorious Marl- 
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borough and Marconi annulments, 
Why quote Belloc as if he were in- 
fallible? With all his talents he is 
not by any means a canonist, nor of 
course, is Nickerson himself, who is 
not a Catholic. Mr. Nickerson, quot- 
ing Belloc in these matters, scarcely 
pays a great compliment to his “dear 
master.” B. L. C. 


Do We Want Fascism? By Carmen 
Haider. New York: The John 
Day Co. $2.00. 

The Choice Before Us. By Norman 
Thomas. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. 

A clever historian with extensive 
economic knowledge, Carmen 
Haider gives us a clear outline of the 
fundamentals of Fascism in Italy 
and Germany, and an even clearer 
presentation of what has been go- 
ing on in America since the end of 
1929. 

However, Miss Haider has a ten- 
dency to generalize. The obvious 
fact that the success of Fascism in 
Italy made the German middle class 
particularly receptive to Nazism, in- 
duces her to speak of Mussolini and 
Hitler as if they were political fig- 
ures of about the same caliber; 
which, though flattering to Hitler, 
does not do justice to the undeni- 
able genius of the Duce. 

Miss Haider wonders if, for the 
sake of maintaining its supremacy, 
American capitalism would consid- 
er subsidizing Fascism in the United 
States. It is hard to see why cap- 
italism should adopt a policy which 
in the long run would end in its own 
destruction, but even if it should do 
so, the American national character 
stands against the success of Fas- 
cism in this country. Under the 
stress of peculiar circumstances, 
Americans might be induced to join 
a Fascist organization, but untrained 
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by the generations of universal con- 
scription and military duty that 
are the Italian and German heri- 
tage, they would rebel against its 

anny before Fascism could gain 
control of the country. 

This, together with the inevitable 
opposition of thousands of local 
political machines, of both the Cath- 
olic Church and the Protestant 
sects, and, in the East, of the finan- 
cially strong Jewish communities, 
forms an almost insurmountable 
obstacle to a Fascist conquest of the 
United States. In her search for 
more complex causes, the author 
has lost from view these plain, all 
important factors. 

While Dr. Haider is mildly sym- 
pathetic to Fascism, Norman Thom- 
as launches a spirited charge against 
it, together with a worshipful and 
often naive advocacy of Socialism. 
He shows himself an honest, learned 
and stubborn intellectual with a 
single-track mind, a mistaken ideal, 
and considerable literary skill. He 
advocates, among other things, a 
policy of disarmament and concili- 
atory international conferences, de- 
spite the failure of all such confer- 
ences during the past years. His 
book winds up with the description 
of a Socialist Utopia. R. pv C. 


Napoleon III: The Modern Emperor. 
By Robert Sencourt. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co. $5.00. 
Mr. Sencourt in these glowing 

pages has given us a well written 

and carefully documented history 
of Napoleon III. and his times. He 
not only makes good use of the 
works of De la Gorce, Thomas, Olli- 
vier, Giraudeau, Fraser, Forbes, 

Jerrold and Simpson, but adds a 

great deal of new material culled 

from the archives of London, Paris, 

Vienna and Rome. 
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We follow with absorbing inter- 
est the romantic story of the found- 
er of the Second Empire.. We see 
him born to the luxury of the Tuille- 
ries; an exile in Switzerland with 
his mother, Queen Hortense; a 
revolutionist in Italy fighting the 
soldiers of the Pope; a twice de- 
feated conspirator in France, con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment, 
and after six weary years escaping 
in the disguise of a workman; an 
exile again in London; a deputy of 
France, elected in four separate de- 
partments; President of France 
with a backing of over five million 
out of seven million votes; Em- 
peror by a ruthless and unscrupu- 
lous coup d’état; the absolute ruler 
of France and the arbiter of Europe 
for twenty years; and finally a dupe 
of the pitiless Bismarck, whose 
manufactured war meant the Em- 
peror’s defeat, captivity and exile. 

Sencourt justifies his subtitle by 
showing how Napoleon III. was far 
ahead of his time in his policy of 
nationalities, his dislike of parlia- 
mentary government, his national 
planning, his idea of peace within 
and among all nations, his proposed 
solution of the Roman Question. 

B. L. C. 


Reminiscences of an American Schol- 
ar. The Beginnings of Columbia 
University. By John W. Burgess. 
With a foreword by Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler. New York: Columbia 
University Press. $3.50. 

In Davy Crockett’s Old Fort in 
West Tennessee on a stormy Janu- 
ary night of 1863, the nineteen-year- 
old John Burgess stood on sentinel 
duty. Amid the hideous nightmare 
of a battle’s aftermath, all his senses 
besieged with horror, he “unriddled 
Glory’s dream,” and made a vow 
that polarized his life’s activities. 
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He pledged himself, were his life 
spared, to dedicate his powers to 
teaching men “how to live by rea- 
son and compromise instead of by 
bloodshed and destruction.” When 
soldiering was over, this “future 
masterbuilder in the construction 
of Columbia University,” sought at 
Amherst College for the knowledge 
that would help him to the leverage’ 
of public law, history and political 
science. His quest took him later 
overseas, to Géttingen, Leipzig, Ber- 
lin. In the 80’s, under his potent 
inspiration the first School of Po- 
litical Science in America was 
founded and the great University, 
now on Morningside Heights, was 
born. 

Professor Burgess never forgot 
his vow, and for nearly a score of 
years, in lecture hall and through 
personal contact, he sowed the seed, 
hoping that brute force would dis- 
appear in settling racial or national 
disputes, believing that the tree of 
reason was already bearing fruit. 
Suddenly, in 1898, jingoism tri- 
umphed, and the Spanish-American 
War was staged, giving him his first 
shock. It was the Great War, 
breaking out in his seventieth year, 
that dispelled his vision of peace 
and goodwill among nations, and 
brought down his life-work in “ir- 
retrievable ruin.” The man who 
wrote thus pessimistically, was, in 
the words of Dr. Butler, one “whose 
broad scholarship was shot through 
with tender and charming senti- 
ment.” Professor Burgess and his 
French and German savants failed 
to allow for the persistence and 
tyranny of man’s primal instincts 
and passions. 


This fascinating story opens 


with the author’s boyhood in the 
Tennessee of the 1840's, 
planters’ 


among 


mansions and Negro 
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where the moral atmos- 
phere was growing more and more 
tense over slavery agitation in that 


cabins, 


State of divided allegiance. The 
Burgess family were Unionist, and 
as a mere boy, John Burgess es- 
caped conscription in the Confeder- 
ate army by a wild ride to safety in 
the Union lines. After the Civil 
War, the narrative is linked with 
university life here or abroad. Pro- 
fessor Burgess was the first to oc- 
cupy the chair of the Roosevelt Pro- 
fessorship in Berlin University. In 
the course of his reminiscences he 
throws light on questions that are 
still controverted at Columbia Uni- 
versity. M. C. M. 


The Crucifixion of Liberty. By Alex- 
ander Kerensky. New York: The 
John Day Co. $2.75. 

In this brilliant, forceful narra- 
tive Alexander Kerensky traces the 
dawning idea of freedom in the 
Russian mind during the last cen- 
tury and recounts successive abor- 
tive attempts for its realization. He 
shows young idealists dedicated to 
right, truth and social justice; their 
humanitarian ideals seeping down 
to the consciousness of toiling 
masses. He points out the progress 
which was being made in reform, 
education, industrialism, even un- 
der the detested autocracy of the 
Czar. It is his contention that when 
autocratic rule collapsed in 1917, 
the Provisional Government which 
replaced it was the most democratic 
in Europe. Liberalism for which 
the Russians had struggled with 
“bombs loaded with tears and sor- 
rows” had finally been attained by a 
logical process of evolution. 

The Bolsheviks who subsequent- 
ly precipitated class war were not, 
according to Kerensky’s vivid ac- 
count, a “historical necessity.” His 
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book refutes critics who insist that 
the Russians were a semi-barbarous, 
lethargic people ruled by the knout, 
who needed the stringent methods 
applied by the Bolsheviks. The des- 
potism of Lenin he finds incompa- 
rably harsher than the absolutism 
of the Czars. The Bolshevik terror- 
ism proved more bitter than pre- 
vious punishments, since the Bol- 
sheviks condemned men not for 
deeds, but for the accident of birth. 
Under Lenin the sway of the prole- 
tariat became inevitably the dicta- 
torship of the individual. Russia 
lost the freedom towards which her 
people had been advancing. 

Kerensky’s recital is particularly 
dramatic since he and Lenin were 
bred in the same town and were fa- 
miliar with identic aspects of pro- 
vincial life. Lenin’s mind, warped 
by the execution of his brother, 
came to visualize change only in 
terms of violence. He sacrificed 
Russia, Kerensky asserts, in order 
to promote world revolution. 

This book is more than historical 
comment. It is a warning against 
class dictatorship, whether it be 
Leninism, Fascism or Hitlerism. It 
is Kerensky’s plea to his contempo- 
raries to strive for liberty D. G. 


Bacon. By Charles Williams. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $3.50. 
Mr. Williams’s biography is schol- 

arly and comprehensive in the way 

it weaves its painstaking details into 
the final fabric of its subject’s life. 

But the pattern itself lacks color: in 

it the variegated career of Bacon 

the man of letters tends to become 
immersed in the political subter- 
fuges of the century. The portrait 
does not live, as does Macaulay’s 

(for whom Mr. Williams has such a 

polite disdain); and it may be that 

in Macaulay’s remark—that Bacon 
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can be judged correctly only by 
those “who take in at one view Ba- 
con in speculation and Bacon in ac- 
tion”—lies the very secret of Mr. 
Williams’s failure in this respect. 
Nor will most of us be satisfied 
with this biographer’s rather inade- 
quate and often impeachable dis- 
cussions of such matters as the Gun- 
powder plot, Bacon’s cruelty in the 
famous Peacham case, his inexcus- 
able perfidy in the prosecution of 
Essex, and his relations with the 
Jesuit, Richard Walpoole. It is, by 
way of example, hardly sufficient to 
explain away Bacon’s conduct to- 
ward Lord Essex by saying that “he 
too rapidly allowed his personal 
gratitude to be defined by his duty 
to the State, and lost in the defini- 
tion.” In brief, here is a very inter- 
esting biography of Lord Bacon that 
will prove richly rewarding to those 
who already know a great deal 
about Lord Bacon; but one that is 
quite likely to mislead others by 
what its deviousness of language 
and method imply, or by what it 
leaves unsaid. C. McC. 


United States Ministers to the Papal 
States. Instructions and Dis- 
patches. 1848-1868. Edited with 
an Introduction by Leo Francis 
Stock, Ph.D. Washington, D. C.: 
Catholic University Press. $5.00. 

American Public Opinion on the Dip- 
lomatic Relations between the 
United States and the Papal States. 
By Sister Loretta C. Feiertag of 
the Sisters of Charity. Cincin- 
nati: College of Mount St. Joseph. 
$1.50. 

It will be news for some of our 
readers that the United States had a 
chargé d’affaires at Rome from 1848 
to 1868. Especially noteworthy is 
the fact that this office was inaugu- 
rated about the time that Know- 
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Nothingism was coming into power. 
The government insisted that our 
minister to Rome was sent not to 
the Pope as Supreme Pontiff of the 
Catholic Church but to the Pope as 
the civil head of the Papal States. 
James Buchanan, Secretary of 
State, writes to our first chargé 
d'affaires, Jacob B. Martin: “Your 
efforts will be devoted exclusively to 
the cultivation of the most friendly 
civic relations with the Papal gov- 
ernment, and to the extension of 
the commerce between the two 
countries. You will carefully avoid 
even the appearance of interfering 
in ecclesiastical questions, whether 
these relate to the United States or 
any other portion of the world.” 

The relations between Rome and 
Washington were most cordial dur- 
ing these twenty years, and the final 
break was due not to any fault or 
action of Rome but to American 
bigotry and intolerance. The pres- 
ent book is valuable chiefly for our 
ministers’ first-hand accounts of the 
Roman Revolution, the exile of Pope 
Pius IX. to Gaéta, the founding of 
the Mazzini Republic, the French 
occupation and withdrawal, the rise 
of United Italy, the attitude of Eu- 
rope towards Maximilian’s Mexican 
Empire, the American Civil War, etc. 

For years we have denied the 
charge that the Pope recognized the 
Southern Confederacy, although 
many Southerners have so inter- 
preted the letter of Pope Pius IX. 
to Jefferson Davis. The dispatches 
of our ministers, Richard M. Blatch- 
ford and Rufus King, to our Secre- 
tary of State, William H. Seward, 
do away with this calumny forever. 
A letter of Rufus King, dated March 
19, 1864, tells of an audience with 
Cardinal Antonelli on this very 
question. He writes: 

“Enemies of the Union were 
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making great efforts to create the 
impression that this letter of the 
Holy Father [to Jefferson Davis] 
was designed to give some sanction 
or recognition to the rebel cause. | 
added that this was not the view 
taken of it by the Government of 
the United States; but that on the 
contrary, they believed it to have 
been written solely in the sentiment 
of humanity and with no thought or 
purpose of interfering with our do- 
mestic affairs, or of lending the in- 
fluence of the Holy Father to the 
misguided men who were in arms 
against the constituted authorities 
of their country. The Cardinal at 
once replied that this was absolute- 
ly correct; .. . that the Pope’s letter 
to Jefferson Davis was a simple act 
of courtesy and devoid of any polit- 
ical design or significance.” 

With Dr. Stock’s book as a text, 
a running commentary has been 
gathered with infinite pains by Sis- 
ter Loretta Clare Feiertag from the 
debates of the Congressional Record 
and the magazines and newspapers 
of the period, tracing the course of 
American opinion with regard to 
these diplomatic relations. 

B. L. C. 


The Menace of Japan. By Taid 
O’Conroy. New York: H. C. 
Kinsey & Co. $3.00. 

Fifteen years of intimate experi- 
ence with the Japanese and a 
searching study of their institu- 
tions, customs and psychology have 
enabled Professor O’Conroy to pro- 
duce this admirable analysis of their 
aspirations. He is severe in his 
criticism; occasionally he is even 
virulent in his attack. Yet his de- 
ductions are for the most part rea- 
soned, logical. His book should 
certainly be read by those inter- 
ested in the crisis in the Far East 
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—that drama of conflicting forces 
which in the next years will dras- 
tically influence the course of world 
history. 

The menace of Japan Professor 
O’Conroy discovers in three tenden- 
cies, closely inter-related. First, 
the disconcerting ability of the Jap- 
anese to believe what they wish to 
believe, in spite of absolutely ir- 
refutable facts. Secondly, their dan- 
gerous desire for power and con- 
quest, a desire sedulously fostered 
by the race cult, Shintoism—which 
is essentially a form of super-patri- 
otism, stressing the divine origin of 
the people, their superiority to all 
other nations and giving a promise 
of ultimate domination when they 
shall have subjugated adjacent 
“barbarians.” Thirdly, he demon- 
strates the possibilities for wide- 
spread trouble in Japan’s policy of 
economic pressure, whereby she is 
subjecting her industrial workers to 
virtual slavery in order to underbid 
competitors in foreign markets. 

The author points out that a few 
men of astute mentality direct this 
propaganda of nationalism and 
adroitly manipulate the mass mind. 
Loyalty to the State has supplanted 
religious faith. An ill-nourished, 
poverty-stricken people thwarted in 
every normal groping towards con- 
tentment are immolating themselves 
with the zeal of fanatics. Their pa- 
triotism has as its objective terri- 
torial expansion—which is indeed a 
necessity to the very existence of 
starving millions. In military ag- 
gression the Japanese can perceive 
no wrong, since they are motivated 
by this instinct for self-preserva- 
tion, this determination to add lus- 
ter to the State. After Manchukuo, 
says Professor O’Conroy, Japan will 
endeavor to assimilate China, Indo- 
China, Siam, Greater Asia. _ D. G. 


The Life of Cardinal Mercier. By 
John A. Gade. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.75. 

Despite a warning that the biog- 
raphy of Cardinal Mercier should 
be undertaken by one of his own 
belief and calling, Mr. Gade—a 
member of the Commission of Re- 
lief for Belgium (1916-1917)— 
gives us this book. For, he affirms, 
it is his conviction that the great 
Cardinal’s life should be written by 
one who knew and loved him; and 
that the witness borne to his great 
and noble qualities will be all the 
stronger for coming from a Protes- 
tant. The finished work seems to 
bear out both sides of the argument. 
awkward and sometimes even in- 
correct, when it touches upon ec- 
clesiastical and philosophical fea- 
tures, the volume nevertheless has 
the strong appeal attaching to a per- 
sonal witness of the most spectac- 
ular chapter of the Cardinal’s life. 

Mercier’s long-drawn out duel 
with Von Bissing looms large—as it 
should—in the present book which 
appears, curiously enough, at the 
very moment when another high- 
handed German official is being de- 
fied, this time on native soil, by a 
Prince of the Church. Possibly Car- 
dinal Faulhaber has drawn inspira- 
tion from the example given by 
Mercier in much more difficult and 
dangerous circumstances. At any 
rate, the world has already noted 
how, under superficial differences of 
race and personality, both these 
men displayed that spirit of priest- 
ly fearlessness which characterizes 
the Catholic pastor roused to the de- 
fense of his flock. 

In the telling of this War tale and 
throughout the other chapters, the 
present volume gives carefully gath- 
ered information and shows a deep 
appreciation of the many-sided 
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character of its pious, scholarly and 
great-hearted subject. It will rank 
as a good, life-like picture of Car- 
dinal Désiré Félicien Francois Jo- 
seph Mercier, sixteenth Archbishop 
of Malines. J. Mcs. 


La Vie Humaine et Divine de Jésus- 
Christ Notre Seigneur. Par Abbé 
Félix Klein. Paris: Librairie 
Bloud et Gay. 120-180 fr. 

Many will find in this recent book 
of the indefatigable Abbé Klein the 
realization of a cherished dream. 
For we have here more than four 
hundred illustrations, most of them 
reproduced from masterpieces deal- 
ing with different scenes in the life 
of Our Lord. They are framed in 
the Abbé’s reverent and sufficiently 
scholarly commentary on the Gospel 
story. To enumerate the artists 
whose work is here presented would 
seem like summarizing the history 
of art from classical to modern 


times. As we turn from page to 
SHORTER 
BrocraPuy: In his slender vol- 


ume on Sarah Bernhardt (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co. $1.50), 
Maurice Baring tells us little of his 
subject’s private life, referring the 
curious to the more detailed biog- 
raphies of Reynaldo Hahn, Sir 
George Arthur and Galet. Catholics 
may be interested to know that 
Sarah was baptized at the age of 
twelve in a convent at Versailles, 
and that she received the Sacra- 
ments on her death bed. Baring 
maintains against critics like Mat- 
thew Arnold that not one of the 
great modern actors—Rachel, Duse, 
Sarah, Irving, Salvini—had a shred 
of intellectual power, but that “they 
had the power of genius and ‘the in- 
stinct of doing the right thing in 
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page we come upon the old masters 
and then the new,—Fra Angelico, 
Raphael, Giotto, Del Sarto, Da Vinci, 
Perugino, Della Robbia, Titian, Bot- 
ticelli, Memling, Ghirlandaio, Mu- 
rillo, Veronese, Rubens, Rembrandt, 
El Greco, Munkacsy, Millet, Tissot, 
Max, Burne-Jones, Rodin. Was 
there ever such an array before? In 
ali but one instance,—the “Last 
Judgment” of Fra Angelico—the 
publisher makes the most of his op- 
portunity by setting off these mas- 
terpieces with due spacing and 
generous margins. Now that our 
dream has thus unexpectedly been 
realized in these selections from the 
best the world has to offer, many of 
us will be helped in our efforts to 
meditate tranquilly, realistically, on 
the scenes of Our Lord’s life. Art 
and piety join in welcoming this 
splendid achievement of one who 
has here again shown himself to be 
well trained in both. J. Mcs. 


NOTICES 


the right way.” He tells us that 
Sarah outstripped her fellow ar- 
tists by her perfect mastery of ges- 
ture and gait, her marvelous voice, 
“soft, languishing, melting, perfect- 
ly in tune and in time,” and the play 
of her eyes,—“now wistful and 
wondering, now hard as metal and 
cold as ice, now blazing with fury 
or flooded with passion, now sad 
with all the sorrow of the world, 
now reflecting the sounds and 
sights of Paradise.” 

E. A. Rheinhardt’s Josephine, 
Wife of Napoleon (New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf. $3.00), which has 
been put into English by Caroline 
Fredricks, adds nothing to the 
biographies of Masson and Tur- 
quan, written over thirty-five years 
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ago. The author, however, dresses 
up the facts in the realistic man- 
ner of the modern biographer, so 
as to make a most readable if not 
a most reliable book. The portrait 
is certainly not a flattering one. 
Josephine is pictured as a pleasure- 
loving, selfish, extravagant, immor- 
al, jealous, and unintelligent moron, 
who had little or no appreciation of 
her consort’s genius. The author 
has a tiresome flair for mind-read- 
ing, and is over anxious to reveal 
Josephine’s innermost thoughts on 
every possible occasion. What he 
writes is all very interesting, but 
we often realize that it is mere 
imagination posing as fact. 

After years of work in archives 
on both sides of the Atlantic, Dr. 
Thomas P. Phelan, M.A., Litt.D., 
Ph.D., gives us a handsomely bound 
sketch of Thomas Dongan, Colonial 
Governor of New York 1683-1688. 
(New York: P. J. Kenedy Sons. 
$2.00). Although he can add no 
great wealth of detail to the meager 
outlines already known, those out- 
lines suffice to make a story of 
which Catholics may be proud. 
Governor Dongan’s support of the 
principle of toleration is written 
plainly on the records and the 
firmness of his Catholicity no less. 
In fact he suffered for the faith 
sufficiently to deserve a place 
among confessors in an era of per- 
secution. His appreciation of popu- 
lar rights, his broad progressive 
policy of government and his rare 
gift of statesmanship have been 
recognized by such writers as Los- 


sing, Colen, Stone, Smith, Van 
Rensselaer, Roberts, Booth, and 
Fiske. The present volume repro- 


duces the tablet in memory of 
Thomas Dongan which was unveil- 
ed in St. Peter’s Church, New York 
City, in 1911. 


Closely associated with the sub- 
ject of his book for the greater part 
of his life, bound to him by ties of 
religious brotherhood, of personal 
affection and of intellectual sym- 
pathy, and having access to his lit- 
erary remains, Pére Lebreton was ob- 
viously indicated as the proper biog- 
rapher of Pére Léonce de Grand- 
maison, S.J. (Paris: Gabriel Beau- 
chesne et ses Fils. 33fr.). His 
task fulfilled, he presents us with a 
careful record of the life and labors 
of a man who deserves to be ranked 
among the spiritual leaders of Ca- 
tholicism in the twentieth century. 
This book will probably remain the 
authoritative biography and, in due 
course of time, will no doubt be 
translated into English. We hope 
that then there will be added the 
missing index which would greatly 
enhance its usefulness.—Pére de 
Grandmaison’s Les Ecrits spirituels 
from the same publisher contains 
notes of conferences delivered be- 
tween 1912 and 1927 to a little com- 
pany of devout souls organized and 
directed by him for the carrying on 
of apostolic works. Wide outlook, 
penetrating mind, generous sym- 
pathy and fervent attachment to the 
Sacred Humanity of Our Lord are 
the characteristics revealed in these 
pages. The author derives not only 
from St. Ignatius and Pére Lallemant 
but also from St. Philip Neri and 
St. Francis de Sales. Not to destroy, 
but to spiritualize was the burden 
of his teaching; and he seems to 
have the gift of dexterously har- 
monizing those two tendencies so 
often set in contrast, the active and 
the contemplative. 

Ernest Psichari’s sister, Henri- 
ette, has dedicated two charming 
volumes to the memory of her 
brother. One, Ernest Psichari: Mon 
Frére (Paris: Librairie Plon. 12 /r.), 
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is an honest, sympathetic biography, 
describing his happy home life, his 
schooling, his many friends—Henri 
Massis, Charles Péguy, Jacques 
Maritain—his writings, his career 
as a soldier in France and Africa. 
The second volume, Lettres du Cen- 
turion: Ernest Psichari (Paris: Louis 
Conrad. 12/r.), consists of letters 
written to his relatives and friends 
from Africa. They reveal, as his 
sister tells us, “a loving son, an at- 
tentive brother and a_ perfect 
friend,” but their chief interest lies 
in their picture of his soul’s prog- 
ress from unfaith to faith. It is a 
far cry from the unbelieving youth 
attempting suicide because of an 
unfortunate love affair with a wom- 
an much his senior to the convert 
soldier attempting to enter the Do- 
minican Order, and dying at his guns 
in the disastrous French retreat from 
Chaleroi with a Rosary wrapped 
around his arm. His Appel des 
Armes attracted the attention of the 
literary world of his day, and won 
praise from Bourget, Henrion, 
Massis, Tharaud, and Maritain. 
But this novel will be forgotten 
while his Voyage du Centurion will 
always be remembered as a master- 
ly record of a unique spiritual pil- 
grimage. 


PsycHoLocy: In his New Psy- 
chology and Old Religion, which has 
a Foreword by Fulton J. Sheen, 
Ph.D. (New York: Benziger Bros. 
$2.50), Dr. Edward F. Murphy, 
S.S.J., undertakes to show that 
many of the high-sounding names 
in the literature of modern Psychol- 
ogy are but new labels for very old 
things; for instance that mothers, 
who have never heard of Behavior- 
ism, understand babies better than 
mere technicians do. The substance 
of the book is excellent, the style 
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original and entertaining, if at times 
a little too flamboyant. It providesa 
badly needed corrective for the ab 
surd pretensions and inexcusable 
arrogance of some of the most wide. 
ly known representatives of the 
science under discussion. As Dr, 
Murphy points out, what Psychol- 
ogy most needs is to’ observe the 
counsel of St. Thomas, “They are 
called wise who put all things in 
order.” The psychologist who in a 
strictly scientific spirit will spend 
his energy in the field of work as- 
signed to him will have a chance of 
promoting the advance of human 
knowledge, but to set himself up 
as a theologian will be disastrous to 
the cause which he represents. 
Quite in accord with a view al- 
ready expressed in the pages of Tue 
CaTHOLIC Wortp, the publishers 
have prepared an abridged edition 
of The Psychology of Character by 
Professor Allers, Practical Psychol 
ogy in Character Development. 
(New York: Sheed & Ward. $2.00.) 
The abridgment leaves nothing to 
be desired and unquestionably will 
add thousands to the readers en- 
lightened by the teaching of this 
Catholic expert in psychoanalysis. 
Being something more than a sum- 
mary, the book rearranges the orig- 
inal,—with the approval of both au- 
thor and translator. Vera Barclay 
skillfully selects the passages which 
state the laws under discussion and 
then in logical order presents the 
practical problems to be considered. 
Care has been taken to indicate the 
pages in the original from which 
citations have been made. Dr. Al- 
lers’ work deserves the considera- 
tion of all who are responsible for 
the guidance of others; and its pres- 
ent form allows the reader to as- 
similate his teaching with a mini- 
mum of labor and inconvenience. 
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RELIGION: Rev. August Reatz’s 
Jesus Christ, His Life, His Teaching, 
His Work, translated by Mary Sands, 
edited by Rev. G. Brinkworth, S.J. 
(St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 
$3.50), is not strictly speaking a life 
of Christ, nor is it an apology for His 
divinity. But it gives us “an his- 
torical survey of His personality, 
His life and His teaching, with spe- 
cial relation to the numerous prob- 
lems presented by the Person of 
Jesus and the Gospel, as they are 
seen from the spiritual viewpoint of 
the man of to-day.” Every prob- 
lem arising out of the Incarnation 
is studied, and every objection of 
modern rationalistic criticism is an- 
swered in its clear cut and sugges- 
tive pages. The Virgin Birth, the 
miracles of Christ, His humanity, 
His divinity, the titles “Son of God” 
and “Son of Man,” the problem of 
suffering, the fact of demon pos- 
session, the parousia, the social eth- 
ics of Christ, the Church, the pri- 
macy of Peter, the sacraments— 
these and a hundred other ques- 
tions are discussed in a way calcu- 
lated to help the non-Christian on 
his way to Christ, and to arouse the 
fervor of Our Lord’s professed fol- 
lowers. 

The chief merit of The Life of Our 
Lord, written for his children dur- 
ing the years 1846-1849 by Charles 
Dickens and now published for the 
first time (New York: Simon & 
Schuster. $1.75), lies in the proba- 
bility that it will introduce to some 
knowledge of Our Lord many peo- 
ple who otherwise would learn hard- 
ly anything about Him. This result 
will be ensured by the fame of the 
author and the way in which his 
posthumous publication has been 
advertised. As for the quality of 
the writing, one could easily find 
many better accounts of the divine 


story. Dickens indeed writes with 
reverence; but he evidently used an 
arbitrary principle of selection and 
as a whole his Life would give a 
false impression. The Last Supper 
is treated rather shabbily; and there 
is an ominous silence on such things 
as the Divinity of Christ, the gift of 
the power to forgive sins, and the 
headship of Peter. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Menace of 
Fascism, by John Strachey (New 
York: Covici Friede. $2.25), is a 
sophomoric diatribe against fas- 
cism which, according to this com- 
munistic son of a London Tory edi- 
tor, is the last bulwark of a dying 
capitalism. Mussolini in Italy, Hit- 
ler in Germany, and the Labor 
Party in England which our author 
abandoned in disgust, are but char- 
latan doctors to a decadent indus- 
trial system which must soon give 
place to the glorious “democracy 
and liberty” of communism, exem- 
plified in the present-day, liberty- 
loving Russian government! Pace 
Mr. Strachey, communism is not the 
remedy for the evils of the Fascist 
State. It is merely the substitution 
of one tyranny for another, and a 
godless, immoral tyranny to boot. 
If Mr. Strachey believes that there 
is “one hundred times as much de- 
mocracy and liberty in Russia than 
in any capitalistic democracy” why 
does he not become a citizen of that 
beloved dictatorship? 

In the eighteen papers by men and 
women of various faiths, various 
races and various professions in- 
cluded in Nazism; An Assault on 
Civilization (New York: Harrison 
Smith and Robert Haas. $2.50), 
the indictment of the present Ger- 
man Government is divided into 
three sections. One deals with the 
Third Reich, a second with the In- 
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ternational Menace, and a third with 
the Invasion of America. Religious 
persecution, racial war, class op- 
pression, the enslavement of wom- 
en, the threat to economic and in- 
dustrial freedom and to world peace 
are among the individual topics 
treated. Generally speaking these 
papers bring no great amount of 
new information to the readers of 
the daily press; but brought togeth- 
er in one volume and subscribed by 
many representative names, they 
will add new weight and fresh im- 
pulse to the movement of censure 
directed against the present govern- 
ment of Germany. 

Not wholly devoid of interest and 
usefulness, yet hardly to be classed 
as valuable is the little book, Write 
It Right (New York: Union Library 
Association. $1.00), containing Am- 
brose Bierce’s views on the misuse 
of certain words and phrases. In 
the last analysis, it is to usage that 
appeal must be taken and Ambrose 
Bierce has been dead these twenty 
years. The new generation will not 
accept any arbitrary ukase of their 
predecessors which bars new inven- 
tions—whether of machines or of 
idioms. 

No doubt Becoming a Writer (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace Co. $2.00) 
will greatly augment the already 
large company of Mrs. Dorothea 
Brande’s admirers. Intended as a 
handbook for novices in the writ- 
ing profession, it is replete with so 
much practical wisdom that its 
basic principles could well be ap- 
plied to many another vocational 
field. Mrs. Brande gives ample evi- 
dence of that rare combination of 
common sense and compassion so 
requisite yet so frequently lacking 
in teachers of the arts. She radiates 
hope and courage, is lucid about the 
creative faculties, and puts tech- 
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nical skill in its exactly proportion- 
ate place. Anyone interested in 
self-analysis and _ self-development 
will benefit by this book, while 
those for whom it is directly in 
tended should find it of inestimable 
value. 

Dr. Stockley’s Newman, Education 
and Ireland (London: Sands & Co, 
3s.6d.) is a gossipy kind of book 
about Newman’s campaign in Ire 
land, well informed, but not care 
fully put together. The author re. 
peatedly brings us to the crisis of a 
situation adding much new infor- 
mation out of his abundant per- 
sonal knowledge of persons and 
facts and then suddenly leaves us 
floundering and disappointed, our 
curiosity half satisfied, with no 
clew provided for further investiga- 
tion. If some ghost-writer would 
undertake to rewrite this volume 
with the author’s approval and as- 
sistance it might have a unique 
value in Newman literature. Not 
only does it make the reader ac 
quainted with many little known 
facts but it throws side-lights on the 
genesis of the present anti-clerical 
tendency in Ireland. Newman—and 
Cardinal Manning, too—foresaw evil 
consequences of the policy of ex- 
cluding the laity from all share in 
the development of a Catholic edu- 
cational system. What was done 
later by Father Delany, S.J., and Fa- 
ther Darlington, S.J., quite in the 
spirit of Newman’s plan, is told ina 
sort of Appendix. Not to seem un- 
grateful, let us hasten to profess our 
gratitude for this volume; but we 
again express the hope that it will 
reappear in a greatly enlarged edi- 
tion. 

In the consciousness of the aver- 
age person, the words Grenfell and 
Labrador have become so intimate- 
ly associated that the mention of 
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one almost connotes the other. In 
The Romance of Labrador (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $4.00) 
Sir Wilfred unfolds for us the land 
of his zealous affection; he gives us 
Labrador’s romance in the form of 
a pageant, starting with a bare and 
rocky stage and bringing out upon 
it, group by group, the things and 
the people which have made its 
present entity. The earlier chap- 
ters, dealing with the Catholic ex- 
plorers and settlers display a dis- 
appointingly unsympathetic atti- 
tude, and it is irritating and rather 
absurd to picture the Bishop of 
Lisieux plying the King of France 
with information culled from the 
confessional. Sir Wilfred is at his 
best when describing Labrador’s 
natural resources, and fortunately 
this takes up a good part of the 
present book. 

Raymond Tifft Fuller, who has 
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written The World’s Stage: Oberam- 
mergau, 1934, a book about the Pas- 
sion Play, its history, its meaning, 
and its people (New York: Robert 
M. McBride & Co. $1.00), is a good 
salesman. Together with the mate- 
rial mentioned in the subtitle of 
his volume he provides the reader 
with so much interesting informa- 
tion about Munich and the Bavarian 
Alps, and about the way to plan 
conveniently and economically a 
visit to the Passion Play,—even giv- 
ing the dates of the performances 
scheduled for 1934,—that few who 
read these pages will easily dismiss 
the idea of a visit to the Play, if it 
is at all within their power. We 
should, however, really like to be 
told what is “the wider, more uni- 
versal philosophy” which of late 
years has replaced “Roman Catholic 
doctrine” in the text of the Passion 
Play! 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
PACIFISM AND COMMON SENSE 


ECENTLY the United States 
battle fleet came through the 
Canal from the Pacific to the Atlan- 
tic and made a handsome appear- 
ance at anchor in the Hudson River. 
Perhaps the purpose of this naval 
parade was to reassure American 
citizens that their “first line of de- 
fense” is really mobile and that one 
fleet can protect two coasts. That 
in itself seems dubious. One or two 
bombs skillfully dropped from a 
solitary aéroplane, unexpectedly 
emerging from Mexico or Nicaragua, 
could put the Canal 
out of commission. 
And it was no com- 
fort to read in the 
newspapers the remark of the re- 
tired Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske 
while the ships were still on exhibi- 
tion: “I do not feel as most New 
Yorkers seem to feel, that with such 
a fleet we are safe, for the simple 
reason that in any war with a na- 
tion such as for instance Great Brit- 
ain or Japan, that fleet would be 
licked.” 

Be that as it may, and whatever 
was the purpose of the show, the 
presence of some eighty-eight battle- 
ships, cruisers and destroyers with 


The Fleet in 
the Hudson 


their quota of aéroplanes was made 
the occasion of much Communistic 
propaganda. 

Communism, it would appear, is 
primarily pacifism, and Commu- 
nists, whether of the armchair, the 
classroom or the street corner vari- 
ety, were properly scandalized at 
the demonstration of our naval 
power. But their indignation I 
fear is only affected. Peace has 
its bogus champions, the counter- 
part of false patriots and hypo- 
critical church-members. I find it 
impossible, for example, to accept 
as bona fide some of the demon- 
strations against war that have 
taken place on the campus at Co- 
lumbia and at other large colleges 
where radicalism prevails. Most of 
these pacifist students are pro-Rus- 
sian. Yet Russia has prepared and 
is keeping in trim the largest and 
most efficient war machinery ever 
constructed. One would imagine 
therefore that those who look to 
Russia as a light to enlighten the 
nations that sit in darkness would 
focus their zeal upon disarmament 
for Russia. The complaisance with 
which they view Russian militarism, 
in contrast with the frenzy with 
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which they denounce our own prep- 
arations for self-defense, justifies 
suspicion of the purity of their 
pacifism. They insist dogmatically 
and violently that Capitalism is 
reprobate and that Communism is 
the only hope of mankind. Very 
well then, let Communism take the 
initiative in complete disarmament. 
The Stalin government has indeed 
made a magnificent gesture at Ge- 
neva, declaring in favor of absolute 
disarmament. But the other na- 
tions, steeped perhaps in Machiavel- 

lian cynicism have 


Communist scoffed at the Soviet 
Reaction suggestion as insin- 

cere or ridiculous or 
both. I, for one, could have hoped 


that they would call Russia’s bluff. 
There must be some device known 
to diplomacy to show up a lying na- 
tion. In the event, however, Com- 
munism got credit in certain quar- 


ters as the only champion of peace 


in all the world, and Capitalism was 


made to appear obdurately addicted- 
But since Capitalism’ 


to warfare. 
would not agree with Communism 
upon universal disarmament, why 
didn’t the Russians go through with 


their beautiful gesture and disarm, 


without waiting for the rest of the 
world? 

Silly? Too silly? 
if it is absurd to ask that Russia 
alone should disarm, why is it not 
equally absurd to ask that America 
alone should disarm? I submit the 
question to the perfervid pacifists of 
the campus, the street corner and 
the pulpit. 


ARTICULARLY the pulpit. One 
clergyman, very much in the 
public eye, Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
pastor of Riverside Church, popular- 
ly known as the John D. Rockefeller 
Church, has said in several recent 
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No doubt, but: 





sermons: “I renounce war because 
of what it does to our men. I have 
seen it. I renounce it because of 
what it forces us to do to the enemy. 
I renounce and will not sanction it 
because of its consequences and the 
undying hatred it nourishes. I re- 
nounce it and never again will I be 
in another war.” 

And again: “The next war will 
involve some men in the unpleasant- 
est thing a man can face, refusing 
to go to the trenches and being 
treated as a traitor for it. Our 
Christian forefathers went to the 
lions rather than 
burn incense of wor- 
ship to Czxsar. If 
necessary, we will 
follow in their train. . .. If war 
comes, some of us denouncing it 
and refusing to support it will go to 
prison. In the old days citizens 
could freely denounce a war. Men 
like Daniel Webster in the Senate 
and Theodore Parker in the pulpit 
vehemently denounced the Mexican 
War. . . . Some of us are through 
with war. We mean what we say. 
We will meet you in prison first.” 

There is something admirable in 
that statement. It is charged and 
surcharged with sincerity. I cannot 
imagine any fair-minded person’s 
doubting that Dr. Fosdick, having 
so declared himself, will go to jail 
or even face a firing squad rather 
than turn traitor to what he has now 
declared to be his ultimate convic- 
tions. 

None the less, I must confess that 
I think his position untenable both 
in reason and in religion. Surely if 
war does come, it cannot be against 
religion for a clergyman to minister 
to those who rightly or wrongly, 
wisely or foolishly sacrifice their life 
on the battlefield. A clergyman nat- 
urally is out of place and out of char- 


A Pacifist 
Clergyman 
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acter as a recruiting sergeant, or 
a propagandist of hate. He ought 
not to make provocative speeches 
when war threatens or blood- 
thirsty exhortations when war is on. 
Who does not now recall with shame 
certain clerics who whipped them- 
selves into a frenzy and shouted 
from the pulpit, “Kill more Ger- 
mans! Kill more Germans!” Such 
language from consecrated lips 
seems sacrilegious. But this ex- 
travagance cannot nullify the fact 
that there is place for the priest on 
the battlefield. In fact the proper 
place for the priest is the battlefield, 
literal or symbolical. Wherever 
there are wounds to be healed, 
hearts to be consoled, spirits to be 
encouraged, and above all souls to 
be saved, there must the priest be. 
Those who attack religion because 
priests have blessed battle flags must 
be hard put to it to find an argument. 
Blessing one’s own soldiers does not 
mean that one damns the enemy. 
“God be with you” does not mean 
“devil take the other fellow!” If 
we pray for victory we do so because 
we think our cause is just and that 
our victory will be for the ultimate 
good of the other fellow and not 
alone for ourselves. We may be 
mistaken, but we believe we are 
right and we pray according to our 
belief. The fellows in the other 
trenches do the same. And we both 
pray to God, “Thy Will be done.” 
Is there anything incongruous or 
blasphemous about that? 


O, while all who love peace and 
hate war will appreciate Dr. 
Fosdick’s sincerity and zeal in a 
noble cause, I fear we cannot have 
the same admiration for his reason- 
ing. Nor can we agree that those 
who go to war are less Christian or 
less enlightened than he, We all 
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“renounce” war as honestly as he. 
But if he not only renounces war 
but denounces it under any circum- 
stances whatsoever, and for any 
conceivable cause; if he maintains 


that no Christian 
can be a soldier, he Honest! But 
is talking wildly. Reasonable? 


The suspicion that 
he is so talking is confirmed by oth- 
er sentiments which he is reported to 
have uttered. In one sermon he 
made public confession that during 
the World War he “stimulated raid- 
ing parties to their murderous 
tasks.” He doesn’t mean “murder- 
ous.” The boys who went over the 
top were not murderers. It is cruel 
and libelous to use the word “mur- 
der” in connection with them. Fur- 
thermore, he says he “lied to the Un- 
known Soldier about a possible good 
consequence of the war.” What he 
means is that he said things which 
he believed to be true when he spoke 
them, but which he discovered later 
to be untrue. A mistaken utterance 
is not alie. We shan’t get anywhere 
by being careless in the use of words. 
We must not go hysterical. Let’s 
call a lie a lie, but an honest mistake 
is no lie. In the same reckless way, 
Dr. Fosdick uses the word “suicid- 
al.” He speaks of the soldiers going 
over the top to their “murderous and 
suicidal task.” But 
they didn’t commit Hysteria No 
suicide. He knows Help to Peace 
they didn’t. He 
doesn’t really mean to say they did. 
So let’s not say murder unless we 
mean murder, or suicide unless we 
mean suicide. Otherwise we place 
ourselves in the same category with 
those who in all sincerity and good 
will oppose war, but do so with a 
recklessness of speech that argues a 
badly balanced mind. 

We are, please God, all against 
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war, honestly, eagerly. But we had 
better conduct our campaign with- 
out giving the war-makers a chance 
to laugh at us and blow our argu- 
ments to bits. There are plenty of 
good arguments against war. Why 
use bad ones? We can be forceful 
and eloquent in denouncing war 
without being illogical and hyster- 
ical. The peace movement is noble. 
Let us not make it irrational or 
ridiculous. 


T is a pity that we who would 
much rather give all our effort to 
the argument against war must stop 
sometimes to explain such obvious 
propositions as that not all killing is 
murder. Suppose, for example, that 
the police, on some fine day or some 
dark night, catch up with the elusive 
outlaw Dillinger. He is quick on the 
trigger and has al- 
ready killed half a 
dozen officers of the 
law and private citizens who hap- 
pened innocently to be in his way. 
Is there any pacifist so extreme as 
to say that the police must not 
shoot him, or that the man who 
shoots him is a murderer? An ab- 
surd question, no doubt, but there 
are still fanatical hecklers who rise 
at public meetings and demand to 
know if the Prince of Peace did not 
say absolutely “Thou shalt not kill!” 
Being sometimes on the receiving 
end of that question I have prom- 
ised, like Christ replying to the mes- 
sengers from the Pharisees, to an- 
swer their question if they would 
answer mine: “What would you doif 
some Dillinger burst into your home 
and started shooting? Would you 
defend yourself and your family 
with the first weapon that came to 
your hand? Would you kill the ma- 
rauder if need be to prevent his kill- 
ing you or your wife or your child?” 


Down to Cases 
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Now it is conceivable that one of 
the nations should turn Dillinger. 
To some of us at the present moment 
Japan, for example, seems to be pur- 
suing a reckless and ruthless course. 
She grabbed Korea and slaughtered 
Koreans after they had surrendered. 
Under the eyes of 


the world and in de-__A Dillinger 
fiance of her com- Among 
pact with the League, _ the Nations 


she annexed Man- 

chukuo. Annexed is the word, 
let’s not quibble about it. She 
swooped down upon Shanghai with- 
out even the formality of a declara- 
tion of war, and with all the Euro- 
peans in the compound as eyewit- 
nesses killed thousands of Chinese 
because they had resorted to the boy- 
cott against her. Now it is at least 
thinkable that, taking advantage of 
the helplessness of the League, and 
of the disturbed state of the world, 
she should pick a quarrel with us, 
pay some Latin-American aviator a 
hundred dollars to drop a few bombs 
into the Panama Canal, at some time 
when all our fleet is again on the At- 
lantic side, and take over the Philip- 
pines. Will Dr. Fosdick say, “Let 
the Philippines go”? Very well, 
what then? Let Samoa go? And 
Hawaii? and Alaska? Let Mexico 
unite with Japan? Shall Japan 
close in on us with- 
out a_ protest, or 
with only a diplo- 
matic demurrer? 
Shall we send her a note, and an- 
other note as Woodrow Wilson 
used to send notes to Germany be- 
tween 1914 and 1917? But above 
all, must we be careful not to fire a 
shot? 

If, finally, Japan should covet 
California, shall we let her have it? 
Shall we be murderers if we defend 
it? If our pacifist friends would 


Don’t Shoot 
the Bandit? 
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interrupt their hysterical cries of 
“Murder” and “Suicide” and their 
rhetorical confessions to the Un- 
known Soldier, and give a moment’s 
attention to our not-too-hypothetical 
questions, I, for one, believe they 
would prosper the cause of peace 
more than they do with pious proc- 
lamations against all warfare, in any 
cause, under any and all circum- 
stances. 


ya return for a moment to the 
communistic students at Co- 
lumbia and elsewhere. Young gen- 
tlemen, just what do you want? 
Would you have the United States 
scuttle the beautiful fleet that we 
have seen in the Hudson, convert 
those bombing planes to commercial 
purposes, dismantle all forts, dump 
all ammunition into the sea, remove 
the cannon from the battle-tanks 
and hand the tanks over to the farm- 
ers for tractors, take all poison gas 
into the middle of the great Amer- 
ican Desert and burn it up? Ina 
word, shall we absolutely disarm? 
What then? Do you think all the 
other nations will be so edified, or 
shall we say so hypnotized by our 
example that they will do as we have 
done? Don’t be sentimental. Don’t 
toy with the truth. Don’t do vio- 
lence to common sense. You know 
what would happen. Europe would 
do to us what the Japanese have 
done to China—and worse. You 
say “Very well? So be it?” But 
how about your children and your 
children’s children? Does it mat- 
ter not to you if they be enslaved, 
loaded with the debts of the world 
and compelled to work for centuries 
like coolies to pay tribute to their 
conquerors? If you can visualize 
all these possibilities and yet de- 
clare that even under those condi- 
tions you still count it murder to go 
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to war, you are a consistent pacifist. 
But if you feel that way about your 
country you must not expect others 
to be as inhuman as yourself and 
you must not pretend to be horrified 
if others call you cowards and 
traitors. 


F course there is an answer to 
all this—the answer of Christ: 

“I send you as sheep among 
wolves.” Doubtless non-resistance 
is the perfection of Christian so- 
cial conduct. But one must not be 
ambitious to achieve that degree 
of perfection ex- 
cept on one condi- The Gospel of 
tion. He must be Non-Resistance 
ready for crucifix- 
ion. I hope the subject is not too 
serious or too sacred to permit a re- 
telling of the old story of Pat who 
was rebuked by the parish priest for 
fighting. “Consider Our Lord and 
Savior,” said the good pastor, “how 
peaceful He was, how forgiving and 
how long-suffering.” “Yes, Father,” 
answered Pat, “but see what they 
done to Him!” If any one of the 
larger and richer nations were to 
disarm wholly, can any one, even 
the most resolute idealist, doubt 
what the other nations would do to 
it? The nation that first puts itself 
at the mercy of all others will be cut 
to pieces and the pieces distributed 
amongst the conquerors. 

“What a city to sack,” said von 
Moltke, visiting London. “What a 
country to sack!” would cry the 
European and Asiatic nations in 
chorus if America were to disarm. 
Pouncing upon us, they would of 
course fight with one another. 
World-chaos would be the result of 
our disarming. And so, in the last 
analysis not peace but war, not law 
and order but anarchy would be the 
outcome of extreme pacifism. 
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IR OSWALD MOSLEY, leader of 
the Fascists in Great Britain, 
says the United States is heading 
for Fascism. Bertrand H. Snell of 
New York, Republican leader in the 
House of Representatives, accuses 
the National Administration of 
“challenging our form of govern- 
ment and making a concerted and 
persistent attack upon American 
ideals and institutions,” and he 
warns us that we are headed to- 
wards State socialism. And there is 
a persistent fear that the “Brains 
Trust” is conspiring to land us into 
Communism. One says Fascism, 
another says Socialism, a third says 
Communism; many say Bureau- 
cracy, and by way of a variant word, 
we hear of “Oligarchy.” When a 
showdown is demanded; when some 
months ago Dr. Wirt was put on the 
spot and asked if he actually heard 
any member of the Brains Trust call 
Mr. Roosevelt a Kerensky or Dr. 
Tugwell use the word “Leninism,” 
and when a few days ago Dr. Tug- 
well himself was haled before a Sen- 
ate Committee to explain his polit- 
ical and economic theories, both the 
investigators and the public at large 
seem to have felt that the fears of 
the conservatives were unfounded 
and that there was no immediate 
serious danger of a social revolution 
in the United States. 

None the less, the American peo- 
ple ought to face the questions: is 
our form of government actually 
changing? If so, is the change be- 
ing made _ surreptitiously? Mr. 
Roosevelt uses the phrase, “On Our 
Way,” as the title 
of a book, but the 
book does not di- 
rectly answer the 
question, “On our way to what?” 
He also says he prefers the word 
“evolution” to “revolution,” but 


“On Our Way,” 
But Whither? 
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even to the President I suppose we 
may say, “What does it matter 
whether you call it evolution or 
revolution? The all-important mat- 
ter is, are we changing?” Those 
who hold to the scientific theory of 
evolution tell us that the cow 
evolved from the walrus. Will the 
United States after evolution be no 
more like the United States before 
evolution than a cow is like a wal- 
rus? Also in textbooks of evolution 
it is taught that the domestic cat and 
the jungle tiger stem from the same 
source. When evolution is done 
with our form of government, what 
shall it be—tabby cat or tiger? If 
we can believe the scientists, greater 
changes are wrought by evolution 
than by revolution. So let’s turn our 
back on words and our face to facts. 

We are “on our way” but where 
are we going? And how far are 
we going? If the answer is, “only 
time will tell,” how can we be cer- 
tain that we shall not go so far as 
Fascism or Communism? Often 
also the President explains that we 
are “experimenting.” Well, in an- 
cient Rome just after the death of 
Julius Cesar they tried a little ex- 
perimenting. When the experi- 
menting began, Rome was a repub- 
lic. After an intermediate step, it 
became a triumvirate, or an oli- 
garchy. When the experiment was 
over, Rome was an empire. There 
was no revolution, at least not after 
Augustus. It was evolution, though 
the Romans didn’t know the word. 
There is, I believe, no danger of our 
repeating the Roman process. But 
it must be obvious that we are un- 
dergoing some process. I wonder if 
all the people are aware of it, and if 
they are aware, whether it concerns 
them or alarms them. 

To resume the questions: “Do we 
citizens of the United States know 

















how far we are going? Are we pre- 
pared to go any distance necessary 
to get out of the depression? To re- 
lieve unemployment and recover 
prosperity, are we willing, if neces- 
sary, to become socialist? And are 

we already deeply socialistic? 
James M. Beck, who has made 
himself the watch-dog of the Consti- 
tution, keeps barking at General 
Johnson and the N.R.A. Hamilton 
Fish and Ogden Mills and Theodore 
Roosevelt (important names if not 
important persons) are crying out 
against the President as earnestly, 
and—if they could—as eloquently 
as Demosthenes against Philip. 
They all seem to 


Questions to fear that we have 
Clearthe Mind jettisoned _ or 

junked the Consti- 
tution. Have we? And if we have, 


is ita crime? Does the Constitution 
matter after all? Which is more im- 
portant — the Constitution or eco- 
nomic reform? Can economic re- 
form he accomplished under the 
Constitution? How then did eco- 
nomic injustice grow to such pro- 
digious proportions under the Con- 
stitution? Were the malefactors of 
great wealth really within the law? 
If they were within the law, would it 
not seem that the law needs chang- 
ing? If the law, why not the Consti- 
tution? 

I am not going to attempt an an- 
swer to these multifarious ques- 
tions. I ask them principally for the 
purpose of prompting others to ask 
them. Let each man answer them 
for himself in accordance with his 
own political philosophy. If any 
man thinks the present law sacro- 
sanct and our present form of gov- 
ernment ultimate and unchangeable, 
he will say that the sufferings of the 
individual or even of great masses 
of individuals must be borne for the 
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sake of the perpetuity of the Re- 
public and its traditional form. If 
he thinks that governments are 
made for the people and not people 
for the government, he may wel- 
come such evolution as will make 
our government unrecognizable to 
Thomas Jefferson. 

As for myself—if it matters—I 
have no fear of impending Fas- 
cism or Communism, but I do feel 
some apprehension about the ever 
increasing centralization of gov- 
ernment in Washington. As I un- 
derstand it, the United States of 
America was and is a very partic- 
ular type of republic. Not a repub- 
lic like that of ancient Rome, or of 
the cities of medieval Italy, but a 
federal union—a coalition of States, 
each of which retains its sover- 
eignty. In spite of all standardizing 
forces in modern civilization, Massa- 
chusetts has certain problems dif- 
ferent from those of Louisiana. 
Pennsylvania’s needs cannot best be 
met with legislation appropriate for 
Florida. It is undesirable therefore 
that all the problems of all the States 
should be settled at Washington. 
After all, the United States are 
States united, not one homogeneous 
State. The increasing tendency of 
the States to surrender the last ves- 
tiges of their autonomy to Washing- 
ton, is an important phenomenon. 
If each State governs itself almost 
entirely and refers to the national 
Government only those problems 
and those burdens which are not 
strictly its own or which it cannot 
bear alone, we shall have better gov- 
ernment than if Washington gov- 
erns all the States. Furthermore, if 
we keep piling burdens upon Wash- 
ington we shall overwhelm Wash- 
ington; if we put everything on the 
President’s shoulders we shall crush 
him. 
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I have felt that conviction ever 
since the reconstruction began, and 
I was pleased to have my conviction 
corroborated by Walter Lippmann, 
who wrote in one of his syndi- 
cated articles: “The real source of 
difficulty is not the Brains Trust, 
but the excessive centralization of 
responsibility in the person of the 
President. The same exact difli- 
culty existed under Mr. Hoover. 
Under our government practice the 
Cabinet is a very weak institution, 
and the President has to decide too 
many questions for himself. No hu- 
man being can make well as many 
decisions as Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
Roosevelt have had to make. Every- 
thing was headed up to them, and 
all the ultimate ‘planning’ of major 
policies has been in their own 
heads. The same sort of contradic- 
tion which has developed under the 


New Deal appeared under Mr. 

Hoover. With one 
Too Much hand he would be 
Centralization deflating, with the 


other trying to in- 
flate; he endeavored to maintain 
the 1929 ievel of costs and debts 
with a 1932 dollar. 

“The best men in every Adminis- 
tration are overworked. They have 
so much to do that they have no 
time to think and advise; that is to 
say, to ‘plan.” The Roosevelt ad- 
ministration is no exception, and 
that is the reason why those who 
wish it well must urge it to take on 
no new great projects of permanent 
reform until it has had time to di- 
gest, to harmonize, to co-ordinate the 
immense projects already started.” 

To relapse from Mr. Lippmann’s 
language into my own, I am afraid 
the government is getting top-heavy. 
When Mussolini arose to supreme 
power in Italy he took unto himself 
half a dozen portfolios, State, War, 
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Navy, Commerce, Justice; in fact, 
he monopolized so many of the 
functions of the government that he 
could say with greater right than 
Louis XIV., “l’Etat c’est moi, I am 
the State!” As a good American I 
should hate to see anything like that 
happen in our land. Is there any 
such danger? Perhaps there is. 
Not only have the States sur- 
rendered prerogatives to Washing- 
ton, but the Senate and the House 
have all but abdicated their rights 
and shifted their duties to the execu- 
tive. Recently when the President 
was away on a fishing cruise, Con- 
gress momentarily reasserted its in- 
dependence, like a willful boy afraid 
to do anything naughty while papa 
is home, but quick to misbehave as 
soon as papa is gone. In this case, 
when papa came home from the 
fishing grounds he said, “I see thal 
the Senate and the House have been 
having a good time in my absence. 
But I have been down among the 
sharks and the barracuda and I have 
learned a few tricks from them. I 
am a tough guy.” Did Mr. Roosevelt 
mean to say even jocosely that he 
would bite Congress’s head off as 
the shark or the barracuda bites 
a man’s leg off? If so, I think it an 
unfortunate statement even though 
said with a smile and the twinkle 
of an eye. Congress, 

it must not be for- A Too Compla- 
gotten, has consti- cent Congress? 
tutional rights. 

Senators and representatives are not 
supposed to take their places and go 
through their tricks at the crack of 
the President’s whip, like the lions 
and tigers at the crack of Clyde 
Beatty’s whip in the big cage at the 
circus. Congress is legally endowed 
with as much independence as the 
President. If the President usurps 
the powers of Congress or threatens, 
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or coerces Congress, it is as illegal 
as if Congress were to move Over 
into the White House and relegate 
the President to the same innocuous 
obscurity as that of the Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Dr. Rexford Tugwell has declared 
that “when the main features of the 
New Deal were being hammered out 
in Congress and throughout the ad- 
ministration, there was almost too 
easy an acceptance of any and every 
measure that was proposed.” He 
was speaking to the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, but I 
think he meant that not only were 
editors too acquiescent but that Con- 
gress itself accepted any and every 
presidential measure too easily. 
The title of Dr. Tugwell’s talk was 
“The Return to Democracy,” which 
implies, I suppose, that we have 
wandered or gravitated away from 
Democracy. He insists that there is 
no danger of our going into Fascism 
or Communism. But if we stray 
away from Democracy we shall 


stray into something else, and what 
else is there to stray into beside Fas- 
cism and Communism? 

I hope the reader will not take 
these observations—or should I say 
these questions—at more than their 
face value. I offer them precisely as 
I feel them, dubiously. In common 
with most of my fellow citizens I 
think the President 
has done a noble 
piece of work with 
most reassuring 
courage. But that fact does not can- 
cel its companion fact that we are 
“On Our Way” to something or oth- 
er different from what we have been. 
It would seem to be the duty of 
every patriotic citizen to be fully 
aware of the trend of the American 
government and to make up his 
mind as to whether that trend is in 
line with our history, our traditions 
and the fundamental principles 
upon which we were built and in ac- 
cordance with which we have been 
operating thus far. 


With Our 
Eyes Open 








THE UNREACHED SUMMIT 


By CHARLES WILLIS THOMPSON 


O* course we in the twentieth 
century stand intellectually 
and otherwise on the topmost peak 
of all the ages; that goes without 
saying. In fact, we of this genera- 
tion do. In fact we of this decade 
do. In fact we of this year do. Man 
has toilsomely traveled up the 
rugged and briary mountain ever 
since the Garden of Eden was shut 
to him, or ever since the Neander- 
thal Man succeeded the dinosaur or 
whatever he did succeed, or ever 
since the Cromagnon idiotically de- 
voted his life to the silly pastime of 
making pictures on walls and doing 
nothing else, or ever since the ape 
and the man missed that link they 
have never been able to find since, 
but which is somewhere or other. 
Anyway, he has climbed. He has 
torn his feet and left bloodstains, 
but now he has got there. He has 
arrived. He arrived in the twentieth 
century; no, in the decade following 
the World War; no, in 1934. Now 
he is at the summit. He has no fur- 
ther to go. That is, except in de- 
tails; there are odds and ends of 
his attained perfection still to be 
polished off; for instance, it may be 
necessary to map the Antarctic Con- 
tinent in a little more detail, and 
some improvements may be needed 
in the aéroplane or the radio or face 
lotions, and it may take a year or 
two more before we have found how 
to cure cancer. But these things are 
only scraps of underbrush to clear 
away with a swing or two of the ax. 
We have arrived, and have no place 
to go. 

There are two interesting things 


about this arrival of ours in the 
twentieth century, or to be specific 
in this decade or year, or rather this 
month. One is the steady and un- 
interrupted progress of man. He 
began by toddling, then learned to 
walk, and now look at him gallop; 
and the queer thing is that he al- 
ways toddled or walked or galloped 
forward, never backward, and never 
stopped for a while. He never even 
hesitated for a moment. We learned 
all about that from Tennyson, or 
rather our forefathers did, for 
Tennyson did not live in this cen- 
tury and so is not worth considera- 
tion; we live in the full blaze of 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, or rather 
of some poet who has written a book 
since her last one. And those of our 
ancestors who had no taste for 
poetry learned it from Darwin, or 
rather from his conscientious suc- 
cessor Haeckel, who was too nearly 
up to date to have any patience with 
Darwin’s doubts and quibbles. 
Haeckel was almost modern in his 
magnificent way of sweeping aside 
all qualifications or contrary suppo- 
sitions. He could be said to have 
been the Harry Elmer Barnes of his 
day, if that were not almost sacri- 
lege. The ages have toiled to pro- 
duce Barnes, and now that they have 
produced him they can rest; when 
you have reached the end of the al- 
phabet there are no more letters. 
The other interesting thing about 
man’s arrival at the summit this 
year, or this week, is that it has been 
happening right along ever since the 
human race was created, or evolved, 
or whatever it did. There has never 
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been a century that did not know, 
just as infallibly as we now know, 
that it had reached the summit. 
They were just as “certain sure” of 
it in the Dark Ages as we are. 
Charlemagne was no more troubled 
by doubts about it than Hitler. The 
Renaissance, in its turn, was the 
last word, and its contempt for 
every preceding period except that 
intellectual comrade Greece—about 
which Aristophanes and a few others 
were not so sure, and in which they 
found a few motes—was so magnifi- 
cent that it continued to impress 
everybody right along until our own 
time. In our own time, in which 
mighty thinkers know everything, a 
few specks have been found by them 
in the Renaissance. Of course 
neither it nor any other period 
measures up to this century, or to 
week before last. The impressive 
thing is the unvarying way in which 
every century or shorter period has 
been so sure it had reached, or 
rather was itself, the summit; as 
when the Restoration dramatists 
improved so much on the well- 
meaning but inexpert Shakespeare, 
and when Garrick and Cibber and 
so many others improved both on 
him and on the well-meaning but in- 
expert Restoration dramatists. And 
so on, and so on. 

“I know no way of judging the fu- 
ture except by the past,” said Pat- 
rick Henry. Following that rule, 
Mr. Henry, if he were still living, 
would judge that the future would 
look back at this century, and at 
this year, with the same splendid 
superiority and with the same pro- 
found contempt with which we re- 
gard those crawling beetles, the Vic- 
torians—or say those later insects 
whom we ridiculously name the 
“Edwardians,” as if an epoch could 
take its character from the short 
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space of nine years, from the date 
when a King of England succeeded 
to a throne until the date, nine years 
later, when he died. (For the word 
“Victorian” there is a reason.) Do 
not suppose that when I mention 
this contemptuous future I mean an 
immeasurably distant future, or 
even a near one like the year 2034. 
Ten years from now our children 
will be just as loftily superior to us 
as we now are superior to that mul- 
titude which acclaimed Calvin Cool- 
idge in 1924. Ten years? Why ten 
years? Look at the grandfatherly 
amusement with which our publi- 
cists of 1934 regard the antiquated 
fashions for women in 1933, and 
how they deride the dead and gone 
old fossils who were once predicting 
that short skirts had come to stay. 
I mention fashions only by way of 
illustration and forbear piling illus- 
tration on illustration; and fashion 
is not to be rated low, for as Ernest 
Renan said, “We must reckon dress 
as one of the fine arts.” 

To look a little further into the 
future, always bearing in mind Pat- 
rick Henry’s rule, it is easy enough 
to foresee that in a few centuries the 
period of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth will not be regarded as the 
Golden Age. It will not be regarded 
as the age when progress had got so 
high that there was no place else to 
go and it had to stop. We have al- 
ways had a way of rolling up any 
given period of from five to ten cen- 
turies into a little ball, and then ex- 
tracting from these centuries their 
main characteristic. When our mer- 
ciless descendants come to do that 
with us, they will summarily dispose 
of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies as a time when there was no 
progress except in physical science. 


‘And what is progress in physical 


science? Reduced to its lowest 
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terms, it means nothing at all but 
making the human animal more 
comfortable. It is pleasanter to 
cross the Atlantic by aéroplane in 
forty-eight hours than it was to 
cross it in three months in a teeter- 
ing and bumping sailing vessel. It 
is easier to farm with a tractor than 
to get up at three in the morning and 
handle a spade. It is nice to hear a 
symphony orchestra by turning a 
dial instead of taking the trouble 
to put on your hat and coat and go 
out and struggle in a crowd. Touch- 
ing a button makes things pleasanter 
than lighting a lamp, and a motor 
car moves faster than a buggy, even 
if you don’t have so much chance to 
observe the scenery. Sea trips are 
safer—that .is, in the lowest terms, 
more comfortable—than they were 
before Marconi. 

But what have these things and 
all the other things, beginning with 
George Stephenson and Robert Ful- 
ton, to do with the soul of man? Is 
that any different? In the genial 
practice of robbery, is Dillinger so 
very much better than Robin Hood? 
Are our divorce laws greatly im- 
proved over those of the Roman Em- 
pire? Or, if you wish for more re- 
spectable illustrations, in what was 
Jim Fisk more a model business 
man than Jacques Coeur? Have 
Rockefeller’s ethics progressed be- 
yond those of the Fuggers? Where 
is the progress? If you say that the 
soul of man cannot be expected to 
progress, the answer is that morality 
can, honesty can, benevolence can, 
any of the virtues can. And what 
is more, they do. Over and over 
again in the world’s history, there 
have been periods in which the ac- 
ceptance, the use, and the practice 
of the various virtues have shown 
great advance over preceding ones. 
They have, it is true, been succeeded 
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by other periods in which there was 
a slump. The question now is, 
whether this particular period will 
be recognized in the distant or not 
distant future as one of the periods 
of advance or one of the periods of 
slump. 

Man can progress intellectually, 
too. Often he has. In literature the 
last time he progressed was in what 
is called the Elizabethan Age, though 
Shakespeare did half his work and 
Ben Jonson did most of his in the 
reign of James I. An Augustan Age is 
remembered, less for literature—in 
which it did not surpass the Greek, 
or to be accurate part of the Greek 
Age—than for other arts and for the 
scientific foundation of law. But 
man has also slumped intellectually. 
Histories of literature slide scorn- 
fully over considerable periods in 
which nobody wrote anything that 
lasted after the author’s death. 
When a Restoration drama is re- 
vived for a short presentation, it is 
as a curiosity, and not because it 
was any good; and before going to 
see and write criticisms of it, the 
dramatic critics have to go to a pub- 
lic library and get a copy of it out 
of some catacomb where it has mil- 
dewed, so that they can find out 
what it was about. 

Yet in these dead periods of liter- 
ature there were just as many au- 
thors, all writing industriously, as 
in Moliére’s time; and what is curi- 
ous, each of them was confident that 
he was destined for immortality. 
Not only that, but he was on the 
summit, just as we are on the sum- 
mit to-day. All past ages had been 
leading up to him. Eugene O’Neill 
to-day is no more confident that he 
is an improvement on Pinero than 
Wycherley was confident that he 
had given his dust to Shakespeare. 
And he is just as wrong about it as 
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Wycherley was. Writers on Shake- 
speare have an unreasonable way 
of deriding Samuel Johnson for his 
patronizing tone toward Shake- 
speare. The truth is that more than 
a century and a half after Shake- 
spear’s death Johnson was almost 
the only man to trumpet his real 
greatness. True, he felt he had to 
make certain allowances for Shake- 
speare as an imperfect product of 
the imperfect sixteenth century, but 
how he towers over the wise intel- 
lects who improved Shakespeare by 
putting more punch into Richard 
Ill. and rewriting King Lear so as to 
give it a happy ending. Nahum Tate 
is remembered only for that last, 
even though he was Poet Laureate, 
and yet Tate had no more doubt he 
was helping out poor old Shake- 
speare’s tallow candle with his elec- 
tric light blaze than D. H. Lawrence 
had that his novels displayed more 
knowledge of character than Henry 
Fielding’s. 

But you may say that literature is 
not all there is of intellect, and that 
man can progress intellectually in 
other ways. So he can, and so, in 
the world’s history, he often has. 
The arts, however, are the stand- 
ard by which we usually measure 
intellectual progress. In painting 
and sculpture, for instance, there 
have been eras of astounding prog- 
ress. What is remarkable about 
them is that the latest of them were 
in the Middle Ages, a period which 
it is fashionable to jeer. If there is 
any painter or sculptor who has 
made this age memorable to the fu- 
ture, some enterprising newspaper 
might well start a prize competition 
for suggestions about his name. 

It is not because the artists are not 
busy and numerous. In the times 
of Michelangelo or Rubens there 
were probably not nearly so many 


industrious geniuses at work as 
there are now. Never was such 
prodigal encouragement given to 
art. But what will the twenty-first 
century say about its twentieth-cen- 
ury products? Bach and Beethoven 
have stood the test of time; the 
twentieth century gives us George 
Gershwin. Mr. Gershwin has done 
something new; he has combined 
noises that composers before him 
did not think could be combined and 
would have refused to combine if 
they could. If Bach were resur- 
rected, and listened to a Gershwin 
product, it is probable that the old 
mossback would be so hidebound as 
to return to his grave still uncon- 
vinced that his way was not more 
progressive. 

In what, then, have we prog- 
ressed? In physical science? From 
the time when Watt found out that 
steam could be used until John Doe, 
or whatever his name is, invented 
last week’s improvement on steer- 
ing gears or gasoline storage, we 
have been making ourselves more 
comfortable. It has enabled us to 
make more money, but that is only 
another way of saying the same 
thing. That would be all right if we 
did not look in the mirror with fatu- 
ous smiles and pat ourselves on the 
back and acclaim ourselves as the 
last word in human progress. There 
are other things to progress in, be- 
sides physical science. 

We have learned more facts; 
granted. We know, for instance, 
that the earth is older than people 
used to think it was, and that Greece 
was not the first nation. It would 
be still more informative if the peo- 
ple who are always making dis- 
coveries about how old the earth is 
would agree among themselves how 
many millions or billions of years 
old it is, and how many hundreds of 
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thousands or millions or billions of 
years man has existed on it. They 
might follow the bright idea of the 
Captains of the American ships 
which smashed Cervera’s squadron 
at Santiago Bay in 1898. As each 
Captain was immovably determined 
that his ship should appear in his- 
tory as being in at the death, and as 
they weren’t, the matter was settled 
by having the navigators of the vari- 
ous ships meet and draw up an offi- 
cial chart in which all the ships were 
placed as being just where they were 
not, but all of them wherever the 
Captains would have liked them to 
be. This chart was officially ap- 
proved by the Navy Department, and 
for all I know it is still the official 
chart of that battle. It suited every- 
body except the two ships that really 
were in at the death, but the navi- 
gators of those ships signed the 
chart because if they didn’t the 
others would not. Some such 
scheme as that might be adopted by 
the world’s scientists from Sir Ar- 
thur Keith to, if you will excuse my 
smiling, Henry Fairfield Osborn; 
even though it does smack somewhat 
of Haeckel’s habit of proving con- 
tinuous evolution by faking speci- 
mens of extinct monsters. There is 
this to be said for Haeckel, that at 
least each part of his extinct mon- 
ster was generally authoritative, 
whether it belonged to the composite 
monster he hitched it on to or not; 
and the same was true in principle 
of the Santiago chart, for the ships 
certainly all were somewhere in the 
neighborhood of the Spanish fleet, 
and it would suit the general con- 
gress of biologists, metallurgists, 
and the other thingummies whose 
convention I now suggest. 

“The nineteenth century will be 
called Darwin’s century,” said Rob- 
ert G. Ingersoll, who was never to 
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be condemned for lack of positive- 
ness. The twentieth century, which 
Ingersoll did not live to see, has 
failed to vindicate his prophecy. Its 
evolutionist scientists have been 
whittling Darwin away, first here, 
then there. Maybe in the future the 
nineteenth century will be called 
Napoleon’s century, or Dickens’s, or 
—but this is unthinkable of course 
—Leo XIII.’s. But what will the 
twentieth century be called? Only 
a little over a third of it has passed, 
so it is somewhat early to predict; 
but so far as that one-third goes, if 
it is to have a characteristic name, 
that name should be either Bertrand 
Russell’s century or Harry Elmer 
Barnes’s century. Those two seem 
to combine admirably the leading 
characteristics of the first thirty- 
four years. The only trouble with it 
is that after they have both passed 
on to whatever reward is coming to 
them, if they should revisit the 
glimpses of the moon they would 
have to say with Rip Van Winkle in 
the play, “How soon we are forgot- 
ten when we are dead!” 

It would have greatly surprised 
the people who lived a thousand and 
more years ago to know that their 
time would later be called the Dark 
Ages. They wouldn’t have under- 
stood why, and they wouldn’t have 
believed it. Similarly it would 
greatly surprise this era of progress 
—progress in physical science—if it 
were told that at some time in the 
future it will be called the Second 
Dark Age. In one of Hilaire Belloc’s 
books, closing a chapter dealing 
with European history, he explains 
what is to follow by saying, “And 
the darkness of the tenth century 
comes down.” The people of the 
tenth century would not have be- 
lieved that any such expression 
could ever be used about them. So 
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far as they knew, they were living in 
an age of light; at the summit, in 
fact. 

The people of the eighteenth cen- 
tury would neither have understood 
nor believed that the twentieth 
would refer to their century with 
contempt, or hold it up as an exam- 
ple of deadness. There was no 
printing press in the tenth century 
to leave us the universal trend of 
thought at that time, but there was 
in the eighteenth century. Nothing 
is more evident from the books of 
that time than that its writers and 
readers believed, as fully as we do, 
that they had reached the summit 
and that wisdom would die with 
them. The resemblance is almost 
comical. They did believe that 
there was still a little underbrush to 
clear away, just as we do; and such 
people as Diderot were at work ax 
in hand, but confident that it would 
not take long. That their century 
would ever be regarded as stagnant 
or moribund, never occurred to 
them. Still less would they have be- 
lieved that nearly everything their 
greatest thinkers preached would be 
proved inaccurate or false or found- 
ed on moonshine. They were on 
the summit. The whole French 
Revolution was founded on the in- 
fallibility of Rousseau’s teaching. 
Who would then have believed that 
in a century and a quarter Rousseau 
would be no more than a synonym 
for visionary theorizing of an im- 
possible kind, and that the entire 
school of thought which followed 
him so blindly would go down with 
him? 

The nineteenth century, with its 
confidence in the goodness of man 
and the cure-all of the ballot-box, 
was no less confident. Without de- 
bating their cocksureness about the 
perfection of man if what were 


called “the shackles” were taken off 
him, the twentieth century was not 
very far along before the infallibility 
of the ballot-box as a specific for 
everything had gone by the board. 
It is almost pathetic to note, in the 
nineteenth century hopefulness, 
how education was coupled with the 
ballot-box as the cure for everything. 
Education, as they used the word, 
meant learning facts. If man ap- 
peared to be imperfect, it was be- 
cause he did not know enough facts; 
build more schoolhouses, make him 
vote whether he had any opinions or 
not, and right away you would have 
“Paradise Regained.” Foolish nine- 
teenth century! 

But it was not so depressing a 
sight as is the twentieth century, so 
far as this century has gone. The 
first third of it has devoted itself to 
deriding the centuries before it, and 
has produced nothing. Never have 
the printing press and the arts been 
so busy, never so showy, and never 
so lacking in result. In the Book of 
Ruth, after the harvesters had fin- 
ished their work there were second- 
ary workers to glean after them 
among the stubble and find what 
they could. The first thirty-four 
years of the twentieth century have 
produced no harvest, and if there is 
anything worth the notice of future 
centuries the after-gleaners will 
have to search for it among the 
stubble. 

There have been events enough. 
The greatest war in history took 
place, with the astonishing result of 
leaving no result—no result but the 
sowing of seeds for countless future 
wars. It did not begin in national 
hatreds, or at least no more than 
other wars have done, but it created 
national hatreds beyond precedent 
and left them to fester. Politically 
the thirty-four years have been dead 
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years, except for the rising of dic- 
tators here and there. This might 
be counted as the harbinger of a new 
era if it were not for the fact that 
each dictatorship obviously hangs 
on the character of a single man and 
can live no longer than he does, just 
as in the dictatorship of Napoleon. 
Mussolini is impregnable, you say; 
but when Mussolini dies will there 
be anything more powerful than a 
L’Aiglon to solidify Fascism and 
make it permanent? The example 
of Oliver Cromwell and his son 
Richard at least suggests the an- 
swer. 

In written thought these thirty- 
four years show perpetual motion, 
even feverish motion, but never mo- 
tion leading in any direction. It is 
the same kind of motion you find in 
a squirrel-cage. This in itself would 
be no bad indication if in the tu- 
mult of voices there were any power- 
ful voice, any overmastering voice, 
any voice demanding and com- 
pelling attention. But there is only 
a feeble babble. No sooner is one 
theory set up than it is dethroned 
for another. An author has to hustle 
to get his theory into print before it 
shall be disproved. Before H. G. 
Wells had got his Outline of His- 
tory well before the public it was 
outmoded, and he is only one ex- 
ample; look at the long procession, 
from The Simple Life to Behavior- 
ism, with all that came between and 
that have come since and are com- 
ing now. The buzz over Elsie Clews 
Parsons’ advocacy of “trial mar- 
riage” had hardly died away before 
it was forgotten and everybody was 
hailing or denouncing the “new” 
theory of “companionate marriage.” 

If the ferment were the ferment 
of production, it would be worthy of 
all praise. But nothing is produced; 
no plants grow, and the fermenta- 
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tion is too strongly like that of de- 
caying vegetable matter. This may 
seem a swift judgment to pro- 
nounce, but we have had thirty-four 
years of this century—really more, 
for all this began ten or more years 
before we had to change one arbi- 
trary date for another. Aubrey 
Beardsley and Oscar Wilde belong, 
by that arbitrariness of date, to the 
nineteenth century, but intellectu- 
ally they are men of the twentieth, 
even though their schools are out- 
dated. So, for that matter, is every 
school more than five years old; 
what has become of Dr. John B. 
Watson? The school to last the 
longest was Freud’s; I am not speak- 
ing of his standing as a scientific 
physician, but of his influence on 
literature and thought. But, though 
he swayed both for more years than 
any other man of this quack-quack- 
ing century, that vogue has so far 
departed that no publisher to-day 
would accept one of those so-called 
“biographies” which undertook 
what Freud himself never attempted 
—to tell the reader what secret re- 
cesses of the subconscious moved 
the actions of men the “biographer” 
had never seen and who had been 
dead, some of them, for centuries. 
Glandular biography seemed for a 
while to have displaced all other 
literature. 

That school ruled the roost, in the 
days when biography was a twenti- 
eth century craze which elbowed 
fiction off the shelves. Its absurdi- 
ties were enormities. Here was an 
Englishman, Sisley Huddleston, tell- 
ing us in a “biography” that the rea- 
son Louis XIV.’s mistresses were 
not of noble birth was that in his 
boyhood he had associated with 
servants. Here was an American, 
W. E. Woodward, confidently as- 
serting—not as a guess but as a 
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matter of fact—that the reason Gen- 
eral Grant was kind to animals was 
that at one time in his life he had 
been marooned in a frontier post 
where his only associates were men. 
These things, the so-called “biogra- 
phers” assured us, were “com- 
plexes.” Freud would have told 
them that in order to find out what 
a man’s “complex” was you had to 
study him personally at close range 
for a long time and had first to be 
professionally equipped for the 
task. Thank heaven, that noisome 
school, which made such an up- 
roar for so long a time, is gone for 
lack of believers. 

This particular school is dwelt on 
only as an illustration of the count- 
less schools of all kinds, literary, 
artistic, sociological, political, scien- 
tific, and what not, that have kept 
bobbing up above the twentieth cen- 
tury billows for thirty-four years— 
to be arbitrary in date—and in- 
stantly disappearing. There is no 
room for more than one illustration; 
no room to dwell on the immense 
and evanescent popularity of the 
ridiculous “scientific” theory about 
the non-existent Nordics who not 
only do not exist but never did. No 
room for the scientific rubbish about 
long-headed and _  round-headed 
races and the superiority of the 
first, flatly in the face of so many 
round-headed Englishmen and Ger- 
mans and long-headed Italians. No 
room for the reign of Cubism in art, 
a reign of about a minute; no room 
even for the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, probably the most ludicrous 
of all; for it was undertaken in the 
spasmodic belief that you can 
change men’s behavior by amending 
the Constitution. 

Nothing anywhere, in short, but 
hubbub. Sociologically, new ex- 


periments bob up at every turn, 
most of them of such a character as 
to tempt one to borrow the language 
of the nineteenth century operetta 
Olivette and say that they “bob up 
serenely from below.” By “below” 
the operetta did not mean the In- 
ferno, but that is where the woozi- 
est of these experiments seem to 
have originated. All the greater na- 
tions except Japan have participated 
in them, chiefly, however, Russia, 
Spain, Germany, and at last the 
United States. It is noticeable that 
in all these countries the men chiefly 
active and most sure of their infalli- 
bility have been men of no higher 
intellectual caliber than, for in- 
stance, the generals who won or lost 
the World War; which comparison 
is not intended as a compliment. 

There is no need of going any fur- 
ther, or into other fields. There is 
no field in which the twentieth cen- 
tury has done anything but revolve 
like a child’s top; much motion and 
no advance. In this it is no more 
blameworthy than some other cen- 
turies—or longer periods, as in some 
countries like the Byzantine Em- 
pire or once great Persia. But it is 
no less so. There is nothing in its 
feverish teetotum spinning around 
to entitle it to regard itself as the 
summit, or as the Golden Age. It 
will be lucky indeed if the future 
does not place it lower than the 
eighteenth century, which at least 
had Goethe, Burns, Pope and Field- 
ing. Lucky, because, while the 
world has a languid contempt for 
the eighteenth century, the world 
does not laugh at it. If the twenti- 
eth century does not go into history 
as the Second Dark Age, or as the 
Second Eighteenth Century, it bids 
fair to go down as the Laughable 
Age. 
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By STANLEY B. JAMES 


T is easy to suppose that neither 

Paula Lenski nor Hilary Newman 
would have attracted much atten- 
tion in a crowd. It is also conceiv- 
able that those who knew them in 
the ordinary circumstances of life 
did not regard them with any spe- 
cial interest. It is not pretended in 
this record of certain happenings in 
which they were involved that they 
were remarkable people. And yet 
as they stood facing each other in 
the light of a street lamp the most 
casual eyes would have observed 
something unusual. Love stamps 
distinction on the most common- 
place countenance. It makes kings 
and queens out of the Jims and 
Jakes, the Sadies and Sallies of our 
everyday world. Those whom it in- 
spires share for the time being the 
exaltation of the poet and their 
auras become no less_ splendid. 
Thus it was that people turned, 
without knowing why, to look at 
this couple. Some indefinable gra- 
ciousness clothed them. It was not 
that they indulged in any demon- 
strations of affection; nevertheless, 
to the passer-by they were mysteri- 
ously attractive. To eyes tired of 
drab, familiar scenes, they subtly 
suggested romance. “All the world 
loves a lover,” said Emerson. The 
Concord Sage’s assertion was veri- 
fied on this occasion. 

The light in these lovers’ faces did 
not fade when they parted. In the 
somewhat dreary atmosphere of the 
Lenski home on 23d Street, Paula’s 
glow of excitement aroused com- 
ment from her numerous younger 





brothers and sisters. She ran the 
gantlet of repeated inquiry with 
such good temper that curiosity was 
still further manifested. What had 
come to her? Why were the cus- 
tomary scoldings at bedtime 
omitted? What made her look so 
happy? Supper was not as a rule a 
particularly merry meal in the Len- 
ski household. Paula partook of it 
with her parents, the rest of the 
large family having been prevailed 
on to retire upstairs, presumably to 
sleep. Almost for the first time dur- 
ing the day the strumming of the 
piano no longer kept the family in- 
formed of music-lessons in progress 
and Leon Lenski was able to dismiss 
from his mind the incapacities of 
his pupils. For all that, it was not 
a happy trio which sat down at the 
table. Professor Lenski was a lit- 
tle man with a manner which gave 
evidence of nerves, and his wife’s 
phlegmatic temperament instead of 
calming his chronic irritability only 
provoked it. And indeed he had 
some reason for the harassed look 
which haunted his eyes, and the 
gaze of settled annoyance with 
which he regarded the stout woman 
sitting opposite him, as she had 
done for the last twenty-five years, 
was not without cause. Mrs. Len- 
ski by her inefficiency and extrava- 
gance had managed to accumulate 
debts which no conceivable number 
of pupils would be sufficient to 
obliterate. In such an atmosphere 
it was not easy to maintain the 
steady effulgence of love’s joy, but 
Paula’s happiness shone undimmed. 
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More than once her mother’s inquir- 
ing eyes tried to read her secret but 
it was not until the girl herself vol- 
unteered an explanation of her 
radiancy that Mrs. Lenski’s curi- 
osity was satisfied. 

“I met Mr. Newman this evening,” 
said Paula, by way of introduction. 

Her mother gurgled satisfaction, 
but the Professor continued eating 
without sign of interest. 

“He said he would come round to 
see us—to see father—soon,” was 
the next piece of information. 

“To see me?” asked the little man 
looking up. “And why should he 
want to see me?” 

“He has asked me to marry him,” 
was the brief reply in a quiet voice. 
Mr. Lenski glanced at his daughter’s 
blushing face. Even he could see a 
new beauty in it. He dropped his 
knife and fork and remained in 
thoughtful silence. But his wife’s 
placidity was illuminated by a satis- 
fied smile. 

“How nice!” she said. “He is 
such a pleasant man. He will make 
you a good husband, Paula. And 
you will be quite well off.” 

It was this last remark which 
roused the Professor to speech. 

“Paula will be well off,” he said, 
“but we shall be poorer than ever. 
Who is to help me? I cannot afford 
an assistant and I cannot refuse pu- 
pils. I am glad, my dear, that you 
have such good prospects but—” his 
nervous manner increased—‘it will 
be very hard on us.” 

“I think it is very nice,” repeated 
Mrs. Lenski. “He is an engineer, 
isn’t he? Hardy and Newman. A 
good firm. Really an _ excellent 
match.” 

The music professor strummed 
on the table. It was a way he had 
when he was annoyed. 

“Bah!” he exclaimed with dis- 
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dain. “That is not the point—not 
for us.” 

It was unfatherlike, I grant you, 
and the lack of paternal sympathy 
reflected itself for a moment in 
Paula’s face. Her mother came to 
the rescue but in a manner which 
scarcely improved the situation. 

“Leon,” she said in that comfort- 
able voice of hers, “it is unkind to 
Paula to speak like that. Who 
knows but Mr. Newman will help us 
to pay our debts. If he loves Paula 
he will not think that too much. He 
is such a nice man, I am sure if 
you—” 

What she was going to say must 
remain unchronicled for the girl’s 
crimson face at that moment caught 
her eye and arrested her speech. She 
perceived in her stupid way that she 
had said something offensive to the 
highly strung girl. 

“Mother!” exclaimed her daugh- 
ter. There was a world of reproach 
in the tone. 

“What have I said now?” asked 
the puzzled woman. 

“What have you said?” was the 
retort. “Well, if you didn’t say it, 
you almost did. But if I thought 
that any suggestion would be made 
to Mr. Newman that he should help 
us in that way—that he should buy 
me by a donation to the family, I— 
I would break off our engagement 
to-morrow!” Her dark eyes, a lit- 
tle while ago suffused with happi- 
ness, were brimming with tears. 

Leon Lenski had been watching 
his daughter attentively. 

“Of course,” he observed diplo- 
matically, “we must do nothing of 
the kind.” But it might have been 
noted that no more objections were 
made to the prospect of Mr. Hilary 
Newman as a son-in-law. 

Paula in those days was like a 
flower which has been brought out 
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of a dark cellar and placed in the 
sunlight. Hitherto, as the eldest 
child, she had been the general 
drudge of the Lenski household. 
Her mother’s helplessness threw the 
burden of housekeeping on her and 
at the same time she was expected 
to assist her father with his pupils. 
The healthful sunlight of prosperity 
and pleasure was denied her. The 
peevish, nagging atmosphere in 
which she lived starved her heart of 
love. But now she luxuriated in 
the radiant expression of her lover’s 
admiration and affection. She ex- 
foliated, blossomed, and her pinched 
features developed curves indicative 
of a new appreciation of life. Hilary 
saw himself reflected in this change, 
knew that it was the effect of his un- 
stinted love and loved her the more 
for it. 

Marriage crowned her with a look 
of matronly contentment. The hun- 
gry, wistful look in her eyes disap- 
peared. Her husband was not what 
some would call wealthy but he had 
a secure position and his abilities as 
an engineer had marked him out for 
preéminence in his profession. The 
home into which he brought her was 
luxury compared with the drab es- 
tablishment on 23d Street. The 
possession of money of her own to 
spend came as a revelation to one 
who had never known anything but 
that worst of all types of penury, the 
poverty of the genteel. Hilary had 
wisely refrained from over-furnish- 
ing the house in the suburbs which 
he had taken. He wanted her to 
have the joy of filling its gaps ac- 
cording to her own taste. He lis- 
tened contentedly, his long legs 
stretched out before the fireplace, as 
she told him in the evening what she 
had spent or called his attention to 
the additions she had made to their 
household gods. 
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Now and again, however, a 
shadow would pass over his good- 
natured face. “We musn’t go too 
fast, little woman,” he would say. 
His manner suggested lazy strength. 
A few words from him meant more 
than a long lecture from another 
man. That ungainly figure was pos- 
sessed by one who knew his own 
mind. 

“Not so fast, little woman,” he 
would say. “You shall have all you 
want in time, but go slow and don’t 
bust the bank.” 

But the intoxication of compara- 
tive wealth was not easy to control. 
The starved love of beauty which all 
these years had looked on what it 
could not enjoy found it increas- 
ingly difficult to deny itself. A new 
world had been opened up and the 
eager spirit rushed in to possess its 
length and breadth. 

“Oh, Hilary, I saw a lovely pic- 
ture at Harriman’s to-day. Just 
what I want for the wall opposite 
my boudoir door. Don’t you think 
we might afford it? Only two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars!” 

It was easy to see that caution 
was struggling with chivalrous af- 
fection, but in the end it was the af- 
fection which won. In due course 
the picture took its place in the 
niche designed for it. 

Paula’s hunger for beautiful 
things grew by what it fed on. The 
more she acquired the more she 
wanted. Particularly was her heart 
set on completing her plans for the 
little room she had made her own. 
Going shopping one day she saw in 
the window of an antique store a 
small statue of a marble nymph. It 
was of exquisite workmanship. The 
artist had conquered his medium so 
completely that every line spoke of 
eager life. The parted lips and out- 
stretched arms of the nymph were 
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aflame with desire. As soon as she 
saw it she knew that she had found 
what she wanted. The other pur- 
chases had been only experiments, 
steps on the way to the fulfillment 
of her ideal. This would put the 
finishing touch to the boudoir. Per- 
haps in some mysterious way she 
felt that the figure typified herself. 
It was her own soul, maybe, that she 
saw reaching forward with such elo- 
quent gestures to take hold of a 
newly discovered world. She had 
the feeling of some secret bond be- 
tween herself and the sculptor’s 
work. In spirit the marble nymph 
belonged to her already. To trans- 
form that spiritual possession into 
actual and legal possession became 
a consuming passion. She smoth- 
ered it for three days. At the end of 
that time she could no longer keep 
silence. She took her husband to 
see the coveted treasure. 

Paula was not what would be 
called a clever woman. No one had 
ever accused her of being a high- 
brow. But she had the type of 
cleverness which finds expression in 
quietly managing other people. 
There are women scarcely heard of 
beyond their own households whose 
gifts in this direction, if employed 
in the diplomatic world, would give 
them wide fame. She belonged to 
that class. But in this case her 
strategy failed. She found herself 
up against a dead wall of resistance. 
The limit of expenditure on such 
things, Hilary declared, had for the 
present been reached. He was quite 
calm about it, gentle as usual but 
with that peculiar firmness of the 
man who has fought out his battle 
in secret and reached conclusions. 

Paula accepted the disappoint- 
ment with ill-repressed tears. Even 
these did not move him though it 
was obvious that the sight of them 
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hurt. When they had reached home 
and she knew that her last hope was 
gone there was a momentary out- 
burst but it was speedily followed 
by a gesture of reconciliation and 
she flung her arms round his neck 
and kissed him. 

“I did so want it,” she said, “but 
I want you more, old boy. I’d rather 
have your love than all the marble 
nymphs in the world. Let’s say no 
more about it.” 

She was as good as her word. 
Paula was not one to nag. The sub- 
ject was dropped. 

Only once did she mention it. Bud 
Minter had come in to supper. Bud 
was Hilary’s subordinate in the of- 
fice; one might almost say his 
protégé. The two men were as un- 
like as possible. Newman’s aus- 
terity stood at the opposite pole to 
Minter’s gay bohemianism. The one 
was taciturn, the other loquacious. 
The older man said less than he 
meant, the younger was apt to say 
more than could be accepted at face 
value. The one worked steadily to- 
wards foreseen ends, the other was 
carried hither and thither on im- 
pulses. The very contrast between 
the two made Bud’s company the 
more acceptable. 

Mrs. Newman and her guest be- 
came friends at once. He under- 
stood her craving for beauty and en- 
tered into her plans for decorating 
her room. Also he was something 
of a vocalist, so that they would 
often be found together at the piano 
trying over new songs. With her 
fingers on the ivory keys Paula was 
at home. Hilary, leaning back in 
his chair, liked to see them together. 
The boy interested him. From the 
first the junior partner in the firm 
and his young subordinate had 
chummed together and it pleased 
the elder man to discover that his 
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wife agreed with his taste on this 
point. They were finding out so 
many points on which they saw dif- 
ferently that it was a relief to learn 
that his chief friendship had her ap- 
proval. 

Paula for her part was glad to be 
able to talk freely on questions in 
which Hilary was not interested. 
She would even chaff her husband 
sometimes in Bud’s presence on 
matters concerning which there had 
been a difference of opinion between 
them. It was in this playful man- 
ner that she referred one evening to 
the marble nymph, pouring out her 
trouble with mock seriousness and 
asking for the sympathy of the 
guest. 

“He’s getting stingy, Bud,” she 
said with pouting lips. “It was the 
loveliest little statue you ever saw, 
and just made for my room. I never 
wanted anything else so much in my 
life before, and the Horrid Old 
Thing refused.” 

Bud Minter offered condolence in 
the same mocking vein. He had 
sufficient tact to indicate clearly that 
he was only playing up to the part 
of sympathetic friend she had as- 
signed him, and Hilary entered into 
the spirit of the game and rounded 
on them both for their extravagant 
tastes as though they had been two 
naughty children. The little comedy 
amused them all highly. 

But the sympathetic friend’s 
sense of tact was not always fault- 
less. It is questionable, for in- 
stance, whether, when Paula’s birth- 
day came round and he was asked to 
supper to celebrate the occasion, it 
was quite the thing to spring on her 
the surprise caused by his all too- 
well chosen birthday offering. 
When Paula unwrapped the parcel 
the visitor had handed her with his 
good wishes, she uttered a little 
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scream of delight which brought her 
husband to her side. There before 
them in all its delicate loveliness 
was the marble nymph. For a mo- 
ment there was silence. The three 
people looked at the figure and then 
at each other. The pause was be- 
coming awkward when Hilary saved 
the situation. 

“This is very good of you, Bud,” 
he said. 

It would have been easy to say | 
something sarcastic as to the youth’s | 
extravagance, easy to have indicated 
displeasure at another man giving 
his wife what he himself had re- 
fused, but that was not Hilary’s 
way. The incident passed off with- 
out any contretemps and yet some- 
how the evening was not altogether 
a success. There was a rift in the 
lute. Paula was not happy and 
showed it. Perhaps in consequence 
of this the guest was more than 
usually facetious. Even the older 
man’s unsuspicious nature per- 


‘ceived that there was something 


wrong. There was a scarcely con- 
cealed sense of relief when husband 
and wife bade their visitor good-by. 

Unfortunately other incidents of 
a similar character increased the 
strain. They were small and in 
themselves of no moment, mere 
straws on the stream, but they re- 
vealed a growing tendency for Paula 
and her youthful admirer to take 
sides against the husband. In an 
argument they would generally be 
found in agreement against his dog- 
gedly held and laconically defended 
views. Once or twice it happened 
that Hilary was too tired to fulfill 
a promise to escort his wife to some 
entertainment, and a telephone call 
brought Bud to the house to take his 
place. It was on one of these occa- 
sions that the woman caught a look 
on her companion’s face, as he 
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handed her from the car, which sent 
the blood to her face. The gentlest 
pressure of her hand told her that 
her eyes had not been mistaken. 

Her first instinct was to confide 
her fears to her husband but his 
very confidence in his protégé made 
this difficult. The suggestion that 
the boy was in love with his wife 
would have been so painful a shock 
that Paula determined to keep the 
secret to herself. A secret of that 
kind locked away in a woman’s 
breast may not be brought out often 
for inspection, but the key is rarely 
thrown away. There is, in the 
thought of an undeclared lover, a 
fascination difficult to resist. Even 
the most faithful of wives, if she al- 
lows the fact to remain and the lover 
to go unreprimanded, will feel some- 
times the desire to test her intu- 
itions and to provoke something 
more substantial than a hasty glance 
and a gentle pressure of the hand. 
Paula had no unfaithful thoughts 
but there were moods in which her 
husband seemed unapproachable 
and when the remembrance of the 
Other Man was not altogether un- 
welcome. Perhaps Bud Minter read 
her thoughts, understood her hesi- 
tations and knew that at least he oc- 
cupied her mind. He must have 
been blind indeed if he did not per- 
ceive that she avoided being left 
alone with him and that no further 
invitation to accompany her to con- 
cert or theater materialized. 

And yet he was not forbidden. 
Outwardly the same genial welcome 
awaited him whenever he turned 
up, nor was the frequency of his 
visits discouraged by either hus- 
band or wife. Even his gifts of a 
volume of poems which they dis- 
cussed together—poems, it may be 
said, which did not err on the side 
of reticence—was graciously re- 


ceived. He even thought he could 
perceive a shy pleasure in the recipi- 
ent. 

And then suddenly all these 
things were swept from the wo- 
man’s mind by the news which her 
husband brought home with him 
one evening. The firm, he said, had 
undertaken a big contract in Brazil 
and somebody was needed to go out 
there to superintend the job. Partly 
because no one else seemed avail- 
able and partly because he saw a 
means thereby of increasing his in- 
come, which needed reénforcement, 
he had volunteered. The place to 
which he would have to go was far 
from the coast, in a part of the coun- 
try where few of the amenities of 
civilization were to be found. More- 
over, it was unhealthy. He would 
have to be gone for six months at 
least. Would she accompany him 
or stay to keep the house warm at 
home? 

Paula was surprised at the readi- 
ness with which she offered to ac- 
company her husband to this in- 
hospitable spot. It was with inex- 
pressible relief that she declared her 
willingness. Was it, she wondered 
afterwards, that she saw in this 
opening a means of escape from the 
dilemma in which she found herself 
placed? Had Providence intervened 
to place her beyond temptation? At 
any rate, she dared not contemplate 
the possibility of being left alone 
with the likelihood of Bud continu- 
ing his visits. 

“Of course, I shall go with you,” 
she said, nestling in her husband’s 
big arms. 

The man’s face grew strangely 
tender as he looked down at her. 

“I dared not hope for this,” he 
whispered. “It seems too good to 
be true. But you will be very lonely, 
dearest. No one but me to talk to. 
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No art galleries or concerts. Do you 
realize what it means?” 

“Quite,” was the satisfied reply. 

“You won’t change your mind?” 

“Not even if you asked me.” 

Paula grew busy with prepara- 
tions. There was so much to be 
seen to, so much to think about, but 
her preoccupation with packing was 
a relief from harassing thoughts 
and her happiness grew as the day 
for their departure approached. A 
load had been lifted from her mind 
and conscience. She was gay and 
light-hearted as a child. Her hus- 
band noted the change in her and 
responded to it. Yet he could not 
divest himself of the thought that 
she did not realize the nature of the 
conditions she would have to put up 
with. It troubled him that she 
might be disillusioned and regret 
her decision when it was too late. 

He was late one night and she 
wondered what had kept him. 
When he arrived there were signs 
of suppressed excitement. She 
helped him off with his coat and 
then asked for the news of the day. 

“A surprise,” he answered. “I’ve 
been trying to get one of our fellows 
appointed as my sub on this job. I 
shall need some one to help me I can 
see. Some one I can trust and leave 
in charge when I’m up country. 
Who d’you think’s coming?” 

“Not—not Bud?” she found her- 
self saying. 

“Sure thing,” he answered. 
very man.” 

He had expected that she would 
be glad—at least that she would re- 
joice that, if anyone were to accom- 
pany them into their solitude, it 
should be one whom she knew and 
liked. To his surprise she appeared 
tongue-tied. 

“Bud coming with us?” she man- 
aged to stammer at last, 
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“Aren’t you pleased?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

Was that the truth? She did not 
know. At first it was neither pleas- 
ure nor the reverse that she felt. 
She was merely frightened. Here, 
in her own home, surrounded by all 
the conventionalities of society, she 
had felt safe. What if sometimes 
she had been conscious of a certain 
yearning for this secret lover who 
understood her so well? Were there 
not a thousand reasons to prevent 
that yearning becoming open en- 
couragement? Hilary’s constant 
presence, too, gave her a sense of se- 
curity. There was something about 
him that overawed her and drove 
out every thought that could be con- 
strued as in the least unfaithful. 
But he had hinted in his unsuspi- 
cious way that there might be times 
when she would be left alone with 
his friend. It was this that caused 
her to catch her breath and her 
heart for a moment to cease beating. 
Was this a revelation of subcon- 
scious desire? Did some suppressed 
passion now perceive its oppor- 
tunity and throb with responsive ex- 
pectation? Was it the fear of a great 
joy which she felt or the fear of a 
great sin? Again, she did not know. 
Life was becoming too complex. It 
had always been difficult. The 
matrimonial discords of the estab- 
lishment in 23d Street, the multi- 
plicity of household cares which she 
had carried and the worry of inces- 
sant music teaching had made her 
old before her time. But if she had 
had more than her share of trouble, 
it had been trouble of a simple and 
ordinary character. But now she 
was becoming involved in a net- 
work to extricate herself from 
which required more than courage. 
First there was her mother’s illness. 
When Hilary had mentioned the 
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possibility of his wife accompanying 
him that problem had thrust itself 
forward. Mrs. Lenski, left to man- 
age her brood of unruly children, 
had succumbed to a malady which 
kept her to her bed. Paula had ren- 
dered what help she could and had 
even contemplated remaining at 
home to nurse her mother. But the 
conflict between her duty as a 
daughter and those which belonged 
to her as a wife had ended in a vic- 
tory for the latter. Here, however, 
was a complication far more diffi- 
cult to solve. It was no wonder that 
she woke next morning with an ach- 
ing head. It was her husband’s 
good-by kiss, as he went to his of- 
fice, which sealed the decision that 
had been growing in her mind. At 
first she had been inclined to accept 
the direction of circumstances. 
Somewhere in her, a ghoulish voice 
had argued, “Your conscience can be 
quite free. You have done nothing 
to bring this about. Through no de- 
sign on your part your lover will be 
by your side far from prying eyes 
and busy tongues. Fate has ordered 
it so and you have nothing to do ex- 
cept to let things take their course. 
If there is any blame in the matter, 
it belongs to providence for contriv- 
ing so neat a plot. It is idle to fight 
against fate.” 

But in this lonely woman fighting 
for her soul was a fundamental sin- 
cerity which this plausible plea 
failed to persuade. If she ran into 
the trap she would do so with her 
eyes open. And when that point 
was reached the battle was all but 
over. As I say, it was Hilary’s kiss 
which sealed the resolution to which 
She had come. 

However, the further problem re- 
mained as to how she was to extri- 
cate herself. The most obvious 
course was to have frankly told her 
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husband, “I do not want this man to 
go with us. He will bring dissen- 
sion between us. He is not the 
chivalrous and honorable friend you 
think him.” But, after all, what 
had she to go on but her own in- 
tuitive understanding of the situ- 
ation? Hilary would laugh at her, 
even if he did not blame her for un- 
worthy suspicions. Moreover, she 
could not say this without some 
sense of guilt which would creep 
into her eyes and betray itself in 
her voice. If she had never admitted 
the thought of this man to the secret 
chambers of her mind and heart, 
would she be so afraid now of a 
solitude shared with him? It was 
the dryness of the prairie grass 
which made the proximity of fire so 
dangerous. 

Then it was that she compro- 
mised. The remembrance of her 
mother’s illness recurred to her. 
Her anxiety concerning that helpless 
invalid was not entirely feigned, 
and when she told Hilary that her 
conscience accused her in leaving 
the patient she was not lying—at 
least it was one of those lies which 
are half truth. He made light of the 
necessity of remaining to nurse her 
and even undertook to supply effi- 
cient help. But Paula was obdurate 
and puzzled him by the determina- 
tion she showed. He pleaded that 
he could not do without her and the 
implied compliment went far to 
shake her resolution, but she did 
not waver. In the end he gave way, 
interpreting her change of mind to a 
sudden realization of the physical 
discomforts she would have to en- 
dure. Not for a moment did he con- 
nect it with the addition to his en- 
tourage. It was within a week of 
Hilary Newman’s departure that 
Mrs. Lenski grew suddenly worse. 
Paula was in close attendance. The 
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poor creature raved in delirium and 
at times was difficult to control. As 
so often happens in such cases, she 
was the opposite of her normal self. 
Instead of the bundle of helpless 
placidity she had formerly been, she 
became fiercely irascible. Nothing 
her daughter could do pleased her. 
Paula bore her querulous criticisms 
patiently, her mind full of other 
matters. It soon became apparent, 
however, that she would not have 
to bear with the invalid long. Four 
days before Hilary sailed she sank 
rapidly. All night long they fought 
for her feeble life, but before morn- 
ing dawned she escaped them. 

Even the poorest of mothers is 
still—a mother. A thousand faults 
cannot blot out childish memories, 
the fondlings of affection, the com- 
forting shelter of arms that were a 
refuge from the cruelty of a misun- 
derstanding world. Paula wept 
tears of heart-breaking grief. Then 
she dried her eyes and reflected. 
With the death of this woman her 
lying excuse had gone. Fate, so de- 
termined to ensnare her, had tri- 
umphed once again. There was 
now no reason, save the one she 
dare not give, why she should not 
join her husband in his voluntary 
exile. Circumstances had once more 
conspired to throw her in Bud’s 
company. But if the devil, playing 
his cards with such ingenuity, im- 
agined that at last he had cornered 
Paula Newman he was mistaken. 
For all his cleverness, she held the 
trump card. Nor were all the facts 
on the side of the tempter. 

During her mother’s raving, 
references to Hilary had escaped the 
delirious woman which threw a 
flood of light on his apparent parsi- 
mony. Those references revealed 
the fact that, to compensate for the 
loss of their daughter’s services, he 
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had agreed to liquidate the impe- 
cunious couple’s numerous and 
heavy debts. This had been kept a 
secret from his wife lest her pride 
should be hurt by even the sugges- 
tion that she had been bought and 
sold. To free them, he had sacri- 
ficed a good part of his savings. To 
save her self-respect, he had allowed 
himself to be regarded as miserly. 
The discovery awakened the bitter- 
est remorse in Paula’s heart. 

“So that,” she cried, “was why he 
drew in his purse strings! That was 
why he refused to buy the marble 
nymph! That was why—” 

The thought of all the bitter 
things she had thought and of the 
perilous position in which, in conse- 
quence of the misunderstanding, 
she had found herself proved too 
much and a storm of weeping over- 
took her. When at last she raised 
her head her mind was made up. 
She went to him there and then and 
sobbed out her confession on his 
shoulder. 

It was that same evening that he 
noticed a significant change in her 
boudoir. The marble nymph had 
disappeared. On the bracket where 
it had stood was a little statuette of 
the Madonna which he recognized 
as having occupied a niche in her 
mother’s room. He never again saw 
the figure of the lady with out- 
stretched arms. 


Four of the six months of Hilary 
Newman’s term of absence had al- 
ready elapsed when, one evening, as 
Paula sat on the veranda of the 
bungalow which had been their 
home, she saw her husband coming 
up the path. 

“Look at this,” he said, flourish- 
ing a New York paper. “The mail’s 
just come in and this with it. You’ve 
heard of Betty Day?” 
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“The actress?” 

“Say, rather, the professional 
bride. I believe she’s been married 
four times already. This is her fifth 
venture.” 

“The man probably deserves his 
fate,” Paula remarked carelessly. 

“Would you like to know his 
name?” her husband asked, plac- 
ing his hand over the paper. 

“I’m not curious,” was the reply, 
“but if you think I shall be inter- 
ested, tell me.” 
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The sun had gone down some 
while and the vast expanse of that 
southern sky became crowded with 
glittering stars before the two fig- 
ures on the veranda moved from 
the position they had taken. The 
sound of a strumming banjo came 
from the quarters of the native 
workmen and a little wind sprang 
up laden with the scent of tropical 
flowers. Paula crept nearer to her 
husband. 

“Are you cold, dear?” he asked. 


“I think you will be. It’s Bud “No,” she replied, “only very 
Minter.” happy.” 
HYERES 


From Sainte Claire le Chateau 


By StsTER M. MADELEVA 


IS is no city lying at my feet. 

It is, I think, some bravely blazoned shield, 
Fair as the sun and by the sun annealed; 
Its proud device of avenue and street 
A hundred palms and platane trees repeat; 
Vermilion roofs upon an azure field 
Quartered with garden greens, and, wonder-keeled, 
The ocean, argent, crescent, incomplete. 


There are so many things that one forgets, 
But never this sun-smitten shield of France, 
With, for its crest, rampant against the sky, 
A single eucalyptus, greaved and high, 

And, couchant at the heart of old romance, 
Field upon field of breathing violets. 


1The home of Edith Wharton. 








SANTIAGO DE COMPOSTELA 


By Roperick GILL 


HAT St. George has been to 

England, St. Mark to Venice 
and St. Louis to France, that and 
more, St. James—“Santiago”—has 
been to Spain, eclipsing his com- 
peers in the possession of one of the 
most splendid shrines in Christen- 
dom and presiding over the found- 
ing and developing of native arts 
and a great literature. 

Unlike England, Spain was not to 
be contented with any elusive pro- 
tagonist like St. George; nor on the 
other hand, could a mere king even 
as holy as Louis of France, satisfy 
the Iberian sense of the grandeur 
and the mystery that should char- 
acterize the national and racial pa- 
tron of a land signaled out to be 
the scene of such combats for God. 
St. James or “Santiago” as the un- 
elect should know is no ordinary 
saint: he happens to be none other 
than the Apostle James, the Greater, 
the son of Zebedee. It is history that 
he was put to death under Herod 
Agrippa in the year 44 a.p. Accord- 
ing to a not altogether negligible 
Spanish tradition, he preached 
throughout northern Spain; there 
was still another legend that his 
body had been carried over the seas 
and buried in the mountains of 
Galicia. The old romance writers 
were quick to recognize the value of 
these traditions, so we have to-day 
the pseudo-history of the “Codex of 
Pope Calixt” and the thirteenth cen- 
tury “Anseis of Carthage.” In 1136, 
the Historia Compostelana fixed the 
traditions in more or less their pres- 
ent form. 

At any rate, marvels seem to have 





accumulated fast and furious 
around this legend so consoling to a 
people driven to desperate straits 
by the invasions of the Saracens, 
which leveled not only their racial 
pride, but threatened to extinguish 
altogether the lamps of their sacred 
shrines lighted in the purest days of 
early Christianity. It all began with 
a vision that came to the Emperor 
Charlemagne around 813, when he 
beheld a starry road stretching 
across the lands of Galicia. The vi- 
sion said: “I am James, the Apostle, 
Christ’s servant, Zebedee’s_ son, 
John, the Evangelist’s, brother, elect 
by God’s grace to preach His law, 
whom Herod slew. Look you, my 
body is in Galicia, but no man know- 
eth where, and the Saracens oppress 
the land. The starry way you see in 
the sky, signifies that you shall go 
into Galicia at the head of a great 
army and after you all peoples shall 
come in pilgrimage, even till the end 
of time.” So reads the Gallegan ver- 
sion of the Chronicle of Turpin. 
Early in the ninth century, the 
tomb of St. James was discovered at 
the spot since venerated as Santiago 
de Compostela, a name purporting 
to take its origin in the star, Campus 
Stella, that first marked out its 
presence on the lonely slopes of 
Mount Pedroso. To the mind of 
the ancient world, there was some- 
thing rare, holy and powerful in the 
possession of the tombs and the mor- 
tal remains of the saints and the 
martyrs. If we would understand 
rightly the mystical meaning of 
Rome throughout the early ages of 
Christianity, we must remember 
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that it was especially as the guard- 
ians of the tomb of the Apostles, 
Peter and Paul, that the Charle- 
magnes and the Fredericks revered 
the popes during the imperial ages. 
The story of the Crusades is but one 
long illustration of the prime impor- 
tance attached to the possession of 
the Holy Sepulcher. 

Something of the same spirit 
seems to have presided over the 
early destinies of the tomb of Santi- 
ago, for by the beginning of the 
tenth century we find a constant 
stream of pilgrims drawn across the 
seas and the mountains, to attest its 
sanctity and its miraculous powers. 
In the course of centuries, the 
twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth, 
—there spread abroad the belief 
that the Apostle had manifested 
himself mounted on a white charg- 
er, in glittering armor and waving 
sword, in no less than thirty-eight 
battles against the Saracens, lead- 
ing the Christian hosts to victory. 
His tomb became the rallying point 
of the surviving remnants of Latin 
and Gothic Spain, the sacred palla- 
dium of their hopes, the name of 
“Santiago” rising as a battle cry 
wherever the Spanish standards 
were unfurled. 

Sheltered amid its beautiful Gali- 
cian mountains in the north, Santi- 
ago de Compostela enjoyed compar- 
ative immunity from the Saracen 
wars that for so long convulsed the 
greater part of Spain. In 829 Al- 
fonso II. built a chapel on the site of 
the tomb and so developed had the 
cult become in 879 that Alfonso III. 
built a Cathedral there. When, as 
Ibu Hayyam (Makkari, II., page 
195) relates, that greatest of Mos- 
lem commanders, Almanzor, had 
swept the whole land with desola- 
tion, and entered the doomed city of 
Santiago in 997, he found the place 


entirely deserted until he came into 
the Cathedral. There he beheld a 
cowled and hooded figure beside a 
tomb and demanded, “Who are you 
and why have you dared to stay?” 
The figure raised his head only to 
say, “I am a guardian of the Apos- 
tle.” Almanzor stricken with awe 
and mindful, no doubt, of another 
tomb at Mecca gave orders that amid 
the universal destruction the shrine 
was to be left undisturbed. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find the city assuming, at an early 
date, wealth and ecclesiastical im- 
portance, that rivaled even the pri- 
matial See of Toledo itself,—a pros- 
perity that continued down to the 
end of the sixteenth century, until 
the time of the Reformation and the 
religious wars. The Cathedral we 
see to-day was started in the elev- 
enth century—the time of the “Cid” 
—under Alfonso VI.; consecrated 
under Alfonso VII.; and finished by 
Ferdinand III. 

The literatures of England, 
France and Spain, bear testimony to 
the vast tide of pilgrims from every 
clime come to kneel at the shrine of 
St. James: of the ages when a spe- 
cial order of knighthood—that of 
“Santiago”—was created for their 
protection over land and sea; when 
the whole world sent tribute. 

The pilgrims having gone to con- 
fession and obtained the pilgrim’s 
license, made their wills—the mak- 
ing of the pilgrimage was not infre- 
quently a condition on the inherit- 
ance of property. Apparently as 
gifts from an adjacent monastery, 
they received a staff and a cockle- 
shell,—the badge of the pilgrims,— 
blessed by the Abbot. In France, 
the rich Abbey of Grande Sauve 
near Bordeaux used to donate a 
horse or a donkey. It was custom- 
ary to set out from all parts of Eu- 
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rope and the East in the Springtime 
and at nightfall,— “circa noctis 
crepuscula, peregrinantium more.” 
As an old English verse has it— 


“Then folk to gon on pilgrimages 
And palmeres for to seken straunge 
strondes.” 


That the shrine enjoyed popular- 
ity among the English for genera- 
tions, particularly in the fourteenth 
century, witness the guide books 
among Purchas’ collections,—“The 
Way from the Lond of Engelond 
unto Sent Jamez in Galis.” They 
came by boat to the ports of Bor- 
deaux, Vigo and La Corunna, then 
overland for the remainder of the 
way. Between the years 1397 and 
1456 English ships numbering one 
hundred and thirty, bearing 7,907 
pilgrims, put in at the ports of Ga- 
licia. 

The most famous starting point 
on the continent was from the Ab- 
bey of Cluny, Paris, so powerful 
from the tenth to the twelfth cen- 
turies, from which vast multitudes 
set out in “cockle hats,” “rusty gab- 
ardines,” and “sandal shoons,” car- 
rying gourds and staffs and chant- 
ing litanies and songs on their long 
journey through France, over the 
Pyrenees, to St. Jean-Pied-de-Port, 
at the border of Spain, then past the 
shrine of Roncesvaux or Ronces- 
valles, through the Pass of Ronces- 
valles, then westward, through Leén 
with its magnificent cathedral and 
chapel of Santiago, and its hand- 
some hospice. At last, within sight 
of the three towers of the Cathedral 
of Santiago de Compostela, the pil- 
grims fell on their knees, many con- 
tinuing so to the very shrine of St. 
James itself. 

The long arduous “Way of St. 
James” was not without the joys 
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and the tragedies of the vagrant life 
of to-day;—it was the road of ad- 
venture for many and the com- 
plaints of the pilgrims have a timely 
ring: “the Gascons are robbers”; 
“the Basques exact outrageous 
tolls,” etc. It was considered a 
blessing to die on the road to or 
from Compostela, hence, perhaps, 
the proverbial cheerfulness of these 
wearers of the cockleshell. The old 
Spaniards in speaking of the uni- 
versality of death could find no bet- 
ter phrase than, 


“El camino de la muerte 
Es como el de Santiago.” 


(“The road of death is like that 
which leads to Santiago”)—and 
even to-day the astral phenomenon 
of the Milky Way is called “El 
camino de Santiago—the Road to 
Santiago.” Once at Santiago, the 
pilgrims again confessed, and again 
received Holy Communion after 
they had been given certificates of 
their visit. 

In 1175 the Order of the Knights 
of Santiago was founded by a bull 
of Pope Alexander III. The mem- 
bers were to serve as guardians of 
the hundreds of miles of roads over 
the well defined route known as 
“The Way of St. James,” to nurse 
the sick, to bind the wounds of the 
foot sore, to provide food, lodging 
and rest for the weary at the hos- 
pices en route, built by the contribu- 
tions of the faithful. Half soldier, 
half monk, the Knights of Santiago 
enacted the same rdles as_ the 
Knights Templars of the Crusades. 

Popes, peasants, kings, saints and 
sinners, underwent the same hard- 
ships of the road. As early as 893 
Pope Formosus made the pilgrim- 
age; in 961 St. Genadius, and Count 
de Rouerge,—the latter killed on the 
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way; the eleventh century saw the 
barefoot pilgrims, St. William of 
Vercelli, SS. Simeon and Theobald. 
On the road, came Ferdinand I., Al- 
fonso VI., and the “Cid,” Empress 
Matilda, daughter of Henry I. of 
England, in 1125; Richard, “the 
Lion Hearted,” William of Acqui- 
taine, Hugh IV. of Burgundy, Louis 
VII. of France, the Blessed Ray- 
mond Lull of Valencia, the great 
Sordello; Christina of Norway in 
1254; St. Bridget of Sweden and St. 
Elizabeth of Portugal—the great 
from every land—but the story of 
the coming of St. Francis of Assisi 
and St. Dominic seems to lack con- 
firmation. 

The cult of Santiago reached its 
climax during the reign of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella at the end of the 
fifteenth century, its decline coming 
after the defeat of the Spanish Ar- 
mada in 1588. Sir Francis Drake 
the English freebooter, came over 
from La Corunna, after his victory, 
swearing to burn and scatter the 
relics of St. James, but so carefully 
were they hidden away, that it was 
not until 1879, that they were re- 
discovered and restored to venera- 
tion. Since the relics were ratified 
in 1884, tourists make but a small 
tide through Santiago’s vast Cathe- 
dral. 


To-day as we visit this unspoiled, 
unchanged town of the Middle Ages, 
its population dwindled now to 15,- 
000, we can re-create in imagination 
the scenes of the past; we can see 
the swarming crowds coming in pil- 
grimage, entering the granite gate- 
way of the high walled city, vast 
numbers in pilgrim robes of dark 
gray, with red crosses on the cowl, 
wearing broad brimmed hats and 
carrying staffs and gourds, their 
beards very long after months on 
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the road; others, barefoot, in rags 
and tatters; some on donkeys; some 
princely suites in medieval trap- 
pings on prancing steeds, with float- 
ing banners and waving palm leaves. 
Of a sudden, a renewed outburst of 
one of the roadside hymns of St. 
James—exaltation and ecstasy in 
the air, as the procession wends its 
way through the narrow, arcaded 
and paved streets of marble, past 
squares and fountains, winding 
finally around the spacious plaza of 
the cathedral, with its famous bells 
pealing forth their greeting. 

Then as the pilgrims enter the ca- 
thedral and move slowly up the 
aisles, to a fanfare of trumpets and 
rattling of sabers and lances, we can 
breathe the clouds of incense, we can 
see the walls draped with tapestries, 
crimson velvet and gold; we can 
glimpse on the high altar, somber 
gowned monks and the hierarchy 
in gorgeous ceremonial robes, the 
guard of honor—the Knights of 
Santiago—in clanking coats of mail, 
surrounding the tomb of the Apos- 
tle, St. James. 

Outside, vendors of cockleshells 
hover close to the cathedral, and, as 
in centuries gone by, the seforitas 
of the town, barefoot and in peasant 
garb, come to fill their shining wa- 
ter jars at the great fountain, bub- 
bling and sparkling in the center of 
the plaza. 

The cathedral is situated impos- 
ingly in one of the most magnificent 
squares in Europe, surrounding it a 
superb array of ecclesiastical build- 
ings, hospitals (formerly hospices 
to house the pilgrims), colleges and 
palaces. It remains the most im- 
portant monument of the early Ro- 
manesque style in Spain; its general 
aspect now that of a picturesque 
baroque structure. The west front 
is Churriguera’s masterpiece, but 
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conceals unfortunately the great Ro- 
manesque portal “de la Gloria,’”’ one 
of the triumphs of Christian art, 
upon which Master Matthew spent 
twenty years (1168-1188) in design- 
ing and carving. 

Within, the strongest appeal to 
the tourist both from an artistic and 
religious standpoint is the ancient 
equestrian statue of St. James— 
Santiago—over the main altar. 

It is still somewhat of a pilgrim- 
age to reach this famous shrine and 
many tourists as well as writers of 
books on Spain fail to visit it be- 
cause of its remote location. The 
slow trains come only as far as Vigo 
and La Corunna—the former fifty 
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miles, the latter forty, from Santi- 
ago, from which connection is made 
by motor bus. The approach by sea 
via Bordeaux and Vigo is perhaps 
the most convenient. 

In spite of political upheavals, the 
Feast of St. James—July 25th—re- 
mains the great national holiday of 
Spain. Fray Luis de Leén, Spain’s 
greatest lyric poet, versed as he was 
in the history and traditions of his 
country, in his “Ode on the Feast”? 
expresses better than all others the 
true note of the nation’s veneration 
of the shrine of Compostela. 


1Translated into English for the first time by 
the late Thomas Walsh, Poet and Hispanist, 
and appears in his forthcoming Life, Times 
and Idylls of Fray Luis de Leén. 


FOR TIME 


By FRANCES FRIESEKE 


N the shore of morning Time stood, 
Son of Eternity and Death, 
Stately, silent and beautiful. 





I saw the grass bend softly at his feet, 

The sky alight, and like a vapor shell. 

The wind was low in slender, ripened wheat. 
I heard the call, dew hushed, of a small bell. 


Over strange, broken things Time stooped: 
Ruins of palaces and huts, 
Dry leaves, and flowers limp and pale. 


Time, gentle fingered, pitying and sad, 
Bringing me love to lead me through the night; 
Time, I will travel with you, free and glad, 

Until you whisper: “Leave now, it is light.” 
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FOUR CENTURIES OF MEDIEVAL CRITICISM 


By LucIaAn JOHNSTON 


T is a strange historical fact that, 

whereas succeeding ages have 
judged all other previous ages with 
more or less detached philosophic 
calm and ordinary sense of justice, 
they have so often written of the 
Middle Ages with a most singular 
lack of ordinary fair-play. In fact 
it would seem at times as if suc- 
ceeding ages entertained a real per- 
sonal hatred of the Middle Ages 
amounting to a diseased patholog- 
ical state of mind. 

This strange and regrettable fact, 
this shameful prostitution of an 
otherwise noble science, has been 
sorrowfully admitted and described 
by one of the latest historians of 
the Middle Ages, James Westfall 
Thompson, Professor of Medieval 
History at the University of Chicago. 
On page XIII, of the Introduction to 
his The Middle Ages he says: 


“Perhaps there is no body of hu- 
man knowledge that has been more 
overlaid with falsehood, more dis- 
torted from the truth, more pervert- 
ed by sentiment or more wrenched 
by prejudice than medieval history, 
and none about which more credu- 
lous and erroneous beliefs obtain. 
In spite of the labors of accom- 
plished scholars for over a century, 
since the rise of critical historical 
method, each succeeding generation 
perpetuates the errors of its prede- 
cessor.” 


Such a perverted notion of the 
Middle Ages is very, very old. As 
will be pointed out later on, its in- 


direct remote beginnings can be 
traced back to even the poet Pe- 
trarch (1304-1374), although it did 
not begin to assume its definite and 
formidable character until much 
later; roughly speaking, some four 
centuries ago: hence the title of this 
essay. From that time on this gro- 
tesque notion of the Middle Ages be- 
came more and more firmly fixed 
and more and more widely dissemi- 
nated, until it reached its high-water 
mark in the sweeping assertion of 
that typical eighteenth century writ- 
er, Jean d’Alembert (1717-1783), 
that during the Middle Ages reason 
had been “arrested for a thousand 
years” (Thompson, p. XVIII.). That 
extreme judgment certainly ex- 
pressed the then practically univer- 
sal opinion of all people of culture 
outside the Catholic Church and of 
very many even inside the Church. 

As will be pointed out shortly a 
reaction from such a radical view 
began towards the latter half of that 
century, came to a head in the nine- 
teenth and has steadily increased, 
until now there is really a quite fair 
and just estimate of the Middle Ages 
among contemporary historians 
such as Rashdall, Rand, Haskins, 
Thompson. But among the less in- 
formed and still more among the un- 
formed and misinformed masses the 
old prejudice lingered on and is even 
not yet dead. 

As already said the modern age 
has no similar prejudice against any 
other age. Other ages it even ad- 
mires and praises for their excel- 
lencies. But for the Middle Ages it 
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has only a complete, sweeping scorn 
and even hatred that admits of few 
exceptions. Now, this is really a 
strange historical phenomenon, in 
fact, it is a pathological state of 
mind. It is so exceptional, so 
strange, so out of the usual order of 
things that it is well worth while 
to examine how it has come about. 
And so I will attempt a brief sketch 
of the various principal original 
causes that did bring it about. Those 
causes were Humanism, Protestant- 
ism, the Skepticism and Classicism 
of the eighteenth century. The con- 
temporary causes perpetuating it 
cannot be elaborated upon here. 


What is Humanism? Now, what- 
ever it may mean with such modern 
self-styled humanists as Irving Bab- 
bitt and Paul Elmer More—and I 
confess that I find it difficult to un- 
derstand precisely just what they 
really do mean by it—humanism in 
its historic beginning did mean a 
very definite thing, namely, a return 
to antiquity. It was at first a pure- 
ly literary movement aiming at an 
intensive study of and admiration 
for the literary above all and also 
the artistic and architectural prod- 
ucts of the genius of ancient Greece 
and Rome. Its father is by most 
historians said to have been the Ital- 
ian poet Petrarch (1304-1374), 
though some would trace it back 
even to Dante. Certainly Petrarch 
started the movement as such by his 
veritable passion for everything of 
Roman and Greek antiquity. From 
his time on the movement gains 
with astonishing rapidity until it 
reaches its zenith in the later fif- 
teenth and early sixteenth centuries. 
A strange sort of passion for an- 
tiquity, particularly for its literary 
remains which to-day we call “the 
Classics,” swept all over Europe. 
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Several distinct events marked and 
encouraged its progress. For in- 
stance, there was the coming of 
Manuel Chrysoloras to Florence in 
1396 to teach Greek—the first teach- 
er of Greek in the West. 

Also the holding of the Council of 
Florence in 1439 which brought so 
many Greek scholars over from the 
East into Western Europe. Finally, 
the capture by the Turks of Con- 
stantinople in 1453 and the final end 
of the Eastern Empire which yet 


further caused an emigration of | 


Greek scholars into Europe. 

From then on this passion for an- 
tiquity spread like a forest fire. 
Princely houses like the Medici at 
Florence, the universities, and the 
Popes, such as Nicholas V., Pius II. 
and above all Leo X., all favored the 
movement by their patronage and 
study, until by the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, no man could dare 
lay claim to being cultured who was 
not a Greek and Latin scholar. 

This movement called humanism 
was from the first hostile toward 
the Middle Ages, even in the case of 
Petrarch (Thompson, II., p. 1030), 
although that hostility did not as- 
sume its complete bitterness and 
contempt until its later stages in the 
later fifteenth and succeeding ages. 

Now, why should this hostility 
have arisen and become so passion- 
ately bitter? After all, there was 
nothing intrinsically incompatible 
between medievalism and the liter- 
ary classics. As a matter of fact, 
the Middle Ages always had a cer- 
tain affection for these old Greek 
and Latin literary masterpieces. AS 
Rand has so clearly proved in his 
Founders of the Middle Ages the 
early Fathers of the Church like 
Ambrose and Jerome were deeply 
imbued with that ancient culture, 
though at first (as in the case of 
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Jerome especially) a bit fearful of 
its moral effects. Again, as Haskins 
has shown in his Renaissance of the 
Twelfth Century there was a clas- 
sical revival even at that early date 
quite comparable to the later hu- 
manistic revival. And, in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries was not 
Catholic philosophy and even the- 
ology profoundly influenced by the 
ancient Greek philosophy represent- 
ed chiefly by Aristotle? 

Why then, in view of all this, did 
this revival of the ancient classics 
in the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries lead to such a strange bit- 
ter hostility towards everything me- 
dieval, above all to an eventual ha- 
tred of Catholicity? 

The answer is to be sought for in 
the external circumstances in which 
humanism appeared and flourished. 
Humanism began when the best in 
the Middle Ages was ending in an in- 
glorious decay. The golden age of 
the great Scholastics had come to an 
abrupt close with the passing in the 
thirteenth century of Albertus Mag- 
nus, Bonaventure and Thomas 
Aquinas. The Church itself, so glo- 
rious and masterful in the days of a 
Gregory VII. or Innocent III., had 
slowly lost its prestige and even 
largely the respect of her children 
through the devastating effects of the 
Western Schism, the seventy years’ 
exile of the Papacy at Avignon and 
the moral corruption in high circles 
even at the Papal Court itself in the 
person of Alexander VI. Europe 
was exhausted and disrupted by that 
terrible Black Plague, the Hundred 
Years’ War between France and 
England, the slow economic decline 
of the old medieval trade guilds and 
Hanseatic Towns. Everywhere was 
confusion, disorder, decline, lack of 
morals—all the signs of the dissolu- 
tion of a civilization. 
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Into this disordered era human- 
ism came as something utterly new, 
a sort of rebirth or “Renaissance.” 
Thinking men turned to it out of 
sheer disgust with the failure or de- 
cline of the medieval past, out of 
sheer admiration for the literary and 
artistic glories of ancient Greece and 
Rome, which contrasted so sharply 
with the ruins of the medieval insti- 
tutions visible all around them. 
And, what was still worse, only too 
many turned to that ancient world 
for their moral principles or rather 
immoral principles. From now on 
humanism ceased to be a mere liter- 
ary movement such as it was in the 
days of Petrarch, and became a view 
of life—a view of life that was frank- 
ly pagan; frankly, utterly immoral 
and unchristian. 

To such a new humanism the old 
medievalism necessarily appeared 
not merely as something to be de- 
spised as barbarous, but as some- 
thing to be bitterly hated. Why? 
Because that old Catholic medieval- 
ism represented a code of moral con- 
duct, a view of Christian life which 
gave the lie direct to this new pagan- 
ism with its shameless moral cor- 
ruption. These later humanists 
necessarily and inevitably had to 
hate medievalism. 

There then began this anti-medi- 
eval prejudice which has lasted for 
almost five hundred years clear 
down to our own times. From that 
time began the use of the term medi- 
eval as an expression of contempt— 
the phrase being first used in a. p. 
1469. We need go no further to 
seek its first origins. 


Now, although humanism re- 
ceived early support from Catholic 
quarters, notably those above men- 
tioned humanistic popes, neverthe- 
less the contempt for everything me- 
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dieval, originated and fostered by it, 
received a tremendous and perhaps 
the most enduring later impulse 
from Protestantism. This is so evi- 
dent as hardly to deserve extended 
mention. For, after all, those early 
sixteenth-century reformers were 
logically forced into a hostile atti- 
tude towards the old Catholic Mid- 
dle Ages. When Luther flung out 
his banner of revolt from the old es- 
tablished Church, logically he had 
to justify his act by representing 
that Church as a mere human insti- 
tution which had fastened itself 
upon and corrupted the teaching of 
Christ as given in the Gospels and 
Epistles, i.e., the Bible. Logically 
he was forced to throw suspicion, 
contempt, ridicule, opprobrium 
upon those Middle Ages during 
which that Church was the mistress 
of the world. He had to hate the 
Middle Ages in order to justify his 
revolt. And verily he did hate them. 

One dislikes to touch upon this 
aspect of the study, but it is neces- 
sary in fairness to history. Certain 
it is that the present contempt for 
the Middle Ages is largely a heritage 
from the Lutheran sixteenth-cen- 
tury Reformation. And I venture 
to say, with regret, that this re- 
ligious heritage is perhaps even yet 
the greatest obstacle to a more sym- 
pathetic understanding of those 
ages. Here we are really at the very 
core of this strange and apparently 
insurmountable contempt of the 
Middle Ages. The passions fired at 
Wittenberg and Augsburg and 
Speyer are yet burning right here 
now in Baltimore. And it is hard 
indeed for many to read by their 
light the history of the Middle Ages 
with becoming intelligence and ab- 
sence of prejudice. 

Now, this contempt for and posi- 
tively grotesque conception of the 
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Middle Ages, started by humanism 
and fostered by the Reformation, 
reached its high-water mark in the 
eighteenth century. 

In that century mankind literally 
ignored or caricatured at least one 
thousand pages of European his- 
tory. And the most shameful as- 
pect of the situation was that Cath- 
olics themselves were so subservient 
to the spirit of the age that even 
they pretty generally ignored these 
pages upon which were writ the 
glorious achievements of their own 
faith. 

Among the many causes leading 
to this condition of mind, I venture 
to say that the following contributed 
most, namely, royal absolutism, 
skepticism and classicism. Be- 
cause, it seems, at least to me, that 
it was on these three points where 
that age most sharply differentiated 
from and was most innately opposed 
to medievalism. 


First, royal absolutism. Perhaps 
there is no better illustration of 
ignorance of the Middle Ages on the 
part of the modern man than his 
fixed belief that the theory of the 
Divine Right of Kings was a medi- 
eval theory and practice, and that 
modern political freedom was con- 
sequently due to a getting away 
from medievalism. Such a view, I 
say, is founded upon abysmal igno- 
rance. Because, say what you will 
of the faults of medieval royalty, 
nevertheless you cannot say that it 
attained to that political absolutism 
such as was practiced and main- 
tained by the later modern absolute 
monarchs of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, like 
Henry VIII., James I., Louis XIV. 
or Catherine the Great. It could not 
have done so. First, because the 
very idea of Feudalism was opposed 
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to such a theory; and secondly and 
above all, because the medieval 
Papacy stood like a rock against it 
—as an emperor like Henry IV. 
found out to his cost when he had 
to seek pardon from Gregory VII. at 
Canossa. Moreover, the greatest po- 
litical writers of that age, like 
Thomas Aquinas and John of Salis- 
bury, utterly repudiated any such 
theory of royal absolutism. So true 
is this that the stanchest foes of that 
royal absolutism in later times, Bel- 
larmine and Suarez, went back to 
these medieval writers for their ar- 
guments. 

No! Royal absolutism or the Di- 
vine Right of Kings was practically 
a sixteenth century creation and 
reached its climax in the eighteenth. 
Despots like Henry VIII. began it. 
James I. of England is its stanchest 
advocate a century later. And Louis 
XIV. and XV. raised it to its highest 
expression and expansion in the 
later seventeenth and throughout 
the eighteenth up to the eve of the 
French Revolution. 

No wonder then that on the very 
ground of politics that age hated 
medievalism. ‘Those royal and so- 
called “enlightened despots” like Jo- 
seph II. of Austria and Catherine 
Il. of Russia instinctively hated 
those Middle Ages when both Feu- 
dalism and above all the Papacy de- 
fied any attempt at royal absolutism. 


Secondly, skepticism. Other ages 
have been more or less irreligious. 
But I know of none that can equal 
the eighteenth century for absolute 
cold-blooded and almost universal 
skepticism. The leaders in that 
Skepticism were above all that 
coterie of self-styled “philosophers” 
who spread the venomous poison of 
unbelief throughout the upper 
classes of society and the intellec- 
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tual world. Rousseau, D’Alembert, 
and above all that archprince of cyn- 
ical skepticism, Voltaire. To such 
men and to the intellectual world 
that servilely followed them, noth- 
ing was sacred, nothing holy. And 
to such men and such a society in- 
evitably the Middle Ages seemed 
ages of superstition and barbarism 
little above that of savages, because 
the Middle Ages were so essentially 
times when religion dominated all 
life. And so they poured upon them 
a merciless ridicule and even slan- 
der. The biting satire of Voltaire 
ruled the day. Hence, I repeat, that 
the high-water mark of contempt 
for those ages was reached in the 
sweeping assertion of D’Alembert 
that during the Middle Ages “rea- 
son had been arrested for a thou- 
sand years.” That pronouncement 
just about summed up the attitude 
of the eighteenth century towards 
the period extending between A. p. 
1476 and Luther. 


Lastly, classicism. Now, classi- 
cism was a literary attitude equally 
hostile to this past period. Like the 
earlier humanism it was essentially 
a return to the ancient Greek and 
Roman “classics”—hence the name. 
But it became in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries a larger move- 
ment with the object of fashioning 
national literatures in a _ certain 
rather formal mold, largely based 
upon those ancient classics. 

Its general literary characteristics 
may be said to be absence of imagi- 
nation, feeling, passion, emotion and 
color. In their place it tended more 
and more to substitute reason, com- 
mon sense, proportion, an attitude 
of philosophic calm. In expression 
it aimed at clarity, correctness, pre- 
cision, polish, elegance, refinement, 
proportion. So far as English liter- 
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ature was concerned it found its 
highest expression in the exquisitely 
finished and polished verse of Alex- 
ander Pope (1688-1744) ; in a lesser 
degree in the writings of Addison. 
It faithfully reflected the spirit of 
the age—that exquisitely polished 
and well-mannered but formal and 
artificial age of Louis XIV. and XV. 
with its gilded furniture and elabo- 
rate dress and elegant manners. 
And, finally, though it was not hos- 
tile to religion so much in its best 
days when it produced a Corneille 
and Racine and La Fontaine, it did 
in the eighteenth century become 
largely infected with the prevailing 
skepticism. 

Now, then, such a literary atti- 
tude was inevitably out of sympathy 
with everything medieval. Because 
medievalism was so largely roman- 
ticism, by which literary term is 
meant emotion, passion, imagina- 
tion, a wild impatience with set 
forms of literary expression, even a 
certain uncouthness and lack of ex- 
ternal polish. Men like Voltaire and 
Addison simply could not have ap- 
preciated the romantic love of Fran- 
cis for his Lady Poverty or seen the 
beauty of his “Ode to the Sun.” To 
them the lyrics of the Troubadours, 
the epics of the old Trouvéres must 
have seemed both barbarous and 
silly—in any event, utterly devoid 
of taste. Pretty much any medieval 
literature would have seemed to 
them as rough and barbarous as, 
say, Godfrey de Bouillon stalking in 
his armor into one of their fashion- 
able salons. They were as far men- 
tally from the mentality of the thir- 
teenth century as we to-day are 
from their own eighteenth. And so 
they consigned the Middle Ages to 
contemptuous oblivion, and thus 
completed the work begun by 
Petrarch in the fourteenth century, 
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fostered by the Reformers in the 
sixteenth and the skeptics of the 
succeeding eighteenth. Such were 
the original causes of this hostility 
towards the Middle Ages. 


Now, there has been an amazing 
reaction in favor of a more rational 
and sympathetic attitude towards 
the medieval past. This reaction 
began, roughly speaking, some one 
hundred and eighty years ago 
among English-speaking peoples. 
And, curious to relate, just as the 
literary mood or attitude previously 
described seemed to have given the 
last death-blow to medievalism, it 
was precisely another literary mood 
which first revived interest in and 
admiration for it: just as classicism 
had seemingly utterly destroyed it, 
so the antithesis of classicism, 
namely, romanticism, revived it and 
destroyed classicism. In a word, 
the revival of interest in the Middle 
Ages rode into favor on the tide of 
the Romantic movement which 
swept all before it in the nineteenth 
century. 

This romantic movement was the 
antithesis of classicism in so far as 
it was a return to emotion, passion, 
imagination, feeling, lyricism, ro- 
mance—hence the name. It was, at 
times, a wild breaking away of the 
human soul from the artificial for- 
malities and literary barrenness of 
classicism. It smashed the past 
eighteenth century literary tradi- 
tions as suddenly and completely as 
the French Revolution smashed its 
political structure and even its so- 
cial view of life. Feeling reasserted 
its right alongside of reason, and 
poets once again sang with lyric pas- 
sion and abandon in a multitude of 
new and vigorous forms. 

This romantic movement had be- 
gun in England already in the 
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eighteenth century, chiefly by the 
renewed study of Chaucer, Shake- 
speare and the other Elizabethan 
dramatists, upon whom the classi- 
cists had looked with disdain as 
more or less barbarous. But it burst 
into full glory in the nineteenth cen- 
tury in the works of that marvel- 
ously varied group of poets, novel- 
ists, artists and religious thinkers so 
familiar to English readers. It was 
as if the very desert had blossomed 
suddenly into tropical luxuriance. 
In poetry Byron, Coleridge, Southey, 
Shelley, Keats lead the march of ro- 
manticism which culminates in 
Wordsworth, Browning and above 
all in Tennyson (1809-1892). In 
fiction Walter Scott (1771-1832) 
literally opened the eyes of English- 
men to the beauties of the romantic 
past. The pre-Raphaelite artists, 
like Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Holman 
Hunt and Ford Madox Brown, sim- 
ilarly reintroduced Englishmen to 
the art of a bygone, hitherto de- 
spised age; aided in their endeavors 
by the great art critic John Ruskin 
(1819-1900). In religion John 
Henry Newman begins (circ. 1833) 
that Tractarian movement which 
also contributed so powerfully to a 
return to sympathy with the old 
past. 

So also romanticism blossoms in 
France. It definitely first takes 
form in the Genius of Christianity 
published by Chateaubriand in 1802. 

This work was the death-knell of 
that old classicism which, through 
Frenchmen of letters in the preced- 
ing century, had so profoundly in- 
fluenced all European literature. Its 
influence was immediate and far- 
reaching. The romantic school of 
nineteenth century French poets all 
derive from Chateaubriand—La- 
martine, Victor Hugo, Alfred de 
Musset, Alfred de Vigny. The same 
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is to be said of the romantic school 
of novelists, though these writers, 
like Victor Hugo and Dumas, owed 
fully as much to the inspiration of 
Walter Scott. 

So runs all through that nine- 
teenth century the deep broad 
stream of romanticism away from 
the narrow channel of classicism. 
Now, this romantic movement was 
not always directly or even con- 
ciously a return to medievalism. In 
fact, even when directly and con- 
sciously so, it was not always either 
particularly well acquainted with or 
sympathetic towards it or its spirit. 
For instance, poets like Byron and 
Shelley, thoroughly imbued with the 
principles of the French Revolution, 
were in greater affinity with the 
revolutionary liberalism of modern 
times than with the constructive 
genius of medievalism, while both 
they and Keats sought much of their 
poetical inspiration in the literature 
of ancient Greece. Victor Hugo and 
Dumas certainly had little sym- 
pathy for the religious ideals of 
medievalism. And even Walter 
Scott, for all his literary admiration 
for it as exemplified in Ivanhoe, was 
both ignorant of its real history and 
contemptuous of its Catholic spirit. 
And that mouthpiece of the pre- 
Raphaelites, John Ruskin, retained 
to his death the same strange dislike 
of its Catholicism. All these men, 
whether indirectly or directly, con- 
sciously or otherwise, were mere 
romanticists and not really medi- 
evalists. 

And, yet, their very romanticism 
led to and vastly helped the revival 
of medievalism. It did so inevi- 
tably. For, first, after all, romanti- 
cism was a world-wide revolt from 
the previous classicism which had 
turned its back so contemptuously 
upon medievalism. Moreover, ro- 
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manticism naturally found in medi- 
evalism all the spiritual elements 
constituting itself—emotion, pas- 
sion, exuberance of feeling, love of 
legendary lore, freedom of the hu- 
man spirit from dull formalism, 
abandon. And, so, whether it liked 
it or not, romanticism inevitably 
turned more and more to medieval- 
ism for inspiration. And so we find 
Tennyson, whom one can term the 
supreme representative of romanti- 
cism, seeking his inspiration in the 
Arthurian legends of that dim medi- 
eval past. The literary evolution 
was inevitable. Romance inevitably 
dwells in the past. And the past of 
Europe was the Middle Ages and not 
ancient Greece or Rome. The roots 
of European civilization were in 
medievalism, not in classicism. 


However, romanticism was at bot- 
tom only a literary and artistic 
movement, and its influence upon 
the revival of medievalism might 
have remained a purely literary and 
academic affair had the movement 
not extended beyond the poets and 
novelists and artists. But it fortu- 
nately did not remain with them. It 
extended to the historians with 
whom we come at last to that real 
genuine rehabilitation of the Middle 
Ages which we see around us to-day. 

The historians were later than the 
poets or novelists or artists in un- 
dertaking this medieval revival—or 
rather their influence was felt later. 
But, they went at the work directly, 
consciously and thoroughly from the 
very start. 

In France it begins, as already 
noted, with Chateaubriand’s Genius 
of Christianity (1802). Chateau- 
briand, it is true, in that epoch-mak- 
ing book intended only a defense of 
the Catholic faith in the face of the 
sneering skeptics of his day. But, in 
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order to defend that faith, he had to 
go back to those Middle Ages where- 
in that same faith had attained to 
such heights of literary and artistic 
beauty and had exercised such a 
profound influence upon the political 
and social life of all Europe. Indi- 
rectly then his work begins that long 
series of more or less popular his- 
tories which were destined to re- 
verse completely the harsh and igno- 
rant judgment of the preceding cen- 
tury. And among them all, per- 
haps, none has produced a more last- 
ing impression than Montalembert’s 
Monks of the West (1860). Of 
course I refer here to the more popu- 
lar histories as such. The real 
groundwork for a more correct 
judgment upon the medieval past 
had long since been done by the 
monumental historic researches of 
Baronius in the sixteenth century 
and by those of the Maurists and 
Bollandists in the succeeding ones, 
even at a time when medievalism 
was in an otherwise general neglect 
and disrepute. 

In this brief sketch it is impossi- 


ble to record the progress of the | 


more scientific study of medieval 
history in all countries, particularly 
in Germany, where perhaps the best 
or at least most thorough work has 
been done. But, the sketch would 
not be properly ended without a 
rapid survey of the same among 
English historians—the ones who 
have influenced us most during the 
last one hundred years or so. 

Just two men stand out clearly as 
the pioneers of a proper and scien- 
tific study of medieval history 
among English historians: John 
Lingard (1771-1851) and Henry 
Hallam (1777-1859). Both, it is 
true, had been preceded by Edward 
Gibbon who treated of many phases 
of medievalism in his famous De- 
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cline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
as early as 1776. But I rather think 
that modern serious historians con- 
sider that monumental work as be- 
ing so disfigured by antichristian 
hatred, that its treatment of medi- 
evalism is interesting only as a bit- 
ing satire and of little historical 
value. A fact, by the way, which 
should be borne in mind by that 
even yet large class of readers who 
ignorantly refer to Gibbon as an au- 
thority, and to his lesser contempo- 
raries David Hume and William 
Robertson, likewise afflicted with 
Gibbon’s spirit. 

When all is said, it is plain that 
we must go back to Lingard and 
Hallam as the inaugurators of a 
really scientific study of medieval 
history among English-speaking 
peoples. Between the two, compari- 
son would seem invidious and per- 
haps also difficult because of their 
differences in treatment of material 
and in religious belief. Lingard’s 
work was confined to England, his 
history of that country appearing 
first in 1819; moreover, it was not 
confined to the Middle Ages. But it 
was none-the-less epoch making. It 
gave to Englishmen a picture of 
their medieval past such as they had 
never before known of or dreamed 
of. Its fearless fairness was superb. 
In fact, it is a model of fairness for 
all historians. And its scholarship 
was so profound that even to-day it 
is not in need of any substantial al- 
terations in any important part de- 
spite the progress of historical 
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studies. Hallam covered the Middle 
Ages proper—a wider field. His 
View of the State of Europe during 
the Middle Ages appeared almost 
simultaneously with the work of 
Lingard—in 1818. He cannot justly 
be said to rank with Lingard for pro- 
fundity of research or for flawless 
fairness. Yet his work does rank 
with Lingard’s as inaugurating a 
new and better school of English 
historians. He seems to have been 
the first English Protestant his- 
torian of note to approach the study 
of the Middle Ages with sound criti- 
cal ability and a desire to be gener- 
ally fair. As such he was epochal. 
Since that movement, started by 
Lingard and Hallam, the more criti- 
cal and sympathetic attitude among 
English historians (and of course 
historians generally throughout the 
world) has slowly but steadily in- 
creased until now—over a century 
later—the history of the Middle 
Ages is really being written as it 
should be by. such men as Gairdner, 
Gasquet, Rashdall, Taylor, Haskins, 
Thompson and Rand. No historical 
student now would seek guidance 
in his study of medieval history 
from such writers as Gibbon, Hume, 
Robertson, or quote as authorities 
the later more sincere but still in- 
correct works of such as von Ranke, 
Washington Irving, Prescott, Ma- 
caulay and all other out-of-date 
“standard” historians of a past age. 
We can only hope that even the 
general reader will gradually free 
himself from the ancient prejudice. 
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Spiritual and Natural 


By JAMES W. LANE 


SPIRITUAL 


E British Library of Informa- 
tion has rendered a signal serv- 
ice to Americans in arranging at the 
Metropolitan Museum an exhibition 
of facsimiles of illuminated manu- 
scripts, of marble and limestone 
statuettes, of famous documents, 
and of modern British printing. Un- 
der the exgis of the motto by Sir 
Henry Cole that “if you wish your 
people to be civilised you must have 
museums of science and art to illus- 
trate the principles of lifé, health, 
nature, science, art, and beauty,” 
various institutions such as the Brit- 
ish Museum, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, the National Gallery, the 
Tate Gallery, the National Portrait 
Gallery, the Wallace Collection, the 
national museums of Scotland and 
Wales, the Public Record Office, and 
the Government Printing Office have 
lent their handbooks, guides, schol- 
arly publications, color prints, post- 
cards, photographs, posters, and 
casts. Here is the world of the won- 
derful modern printing press; here 
is where its supreme power lies— 
in presenting information succinctly 
and attractively, as it does particu- 
larly well in the colored posters and 
in the ordnance survey maps of Ro- 
man Britain and seventeenth cen- 
tury England, in the Olive Branch 
Petition and in the Domesday 
Book. 
Alone among these publications 
and casts, those of the British Mu- 
seum could furnish an article in 





themselves. The trustees of that 
museum have caused to be published 
a series of volumes on the different 
schools of manuscript illumination 
—Carolingian, French, English, 
Italian—with facsimile reproduc- 
tions (there is actually a page of the 
recently acquired Codex Sinaiti- 
cus) of the pages and also volumes 
on famous manuscripts lodged in 
their vaults: the Lindisfarne Gos- 
pels; the Gospels of St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbury; the Luttrell Psalter; 
“Queen Mary’s” Psalter; the Bible 
of Richard II.; and the Exultet Roll 
from Monte Cassino. Thus a good 
grounding in the study of those 
fascinating sources of linear art, the 
schools of manuscript illumination, 
can be obtained. 

It is evident, both from a study 
of the facsimiles and from re- 
searches made by the late Professor 
Kingsley Porter in especial, that at 
the base of all Western illuminated 
manuscripts—Carolingian, Merovin- 
gian, Celtic, Irish, and English— 
there is a Syrian influence. This is 
as it should be. Monasticism origi- 
nated in Egypt, Syria, and Palestine. 
St. Jerome, for instance, spent part 
of his youth in the Syrian desert 
near Antioch and his old age in Pal- 
estine. The celebrated Rabula Gos- 
pels of the Laurentian Library in 
Florence were named after Rabula, 
a fifth century bishop of Edessa, and 
the two fifth-century Syrian codices 
that have just come to light in an 
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Armenian monastery are among the 
earliest known versions, the Peshitta 
versions, of the New Testament used 
in the Syrian Church. 

When we judge the line draw- 
ings, the marginal decorations, and 
the incidental coloring, of all illu- 
minated manuscripts, we will find 
two or three traditions. The famous 
Vatican Virgil of the fourth century 
and the Codex Romanus of the sixth 
century have drawings rendered 
against a pictorial and naturalistic 
background. In the Virgil, there is 
even an attempt at landscape—the 
earliest, perhaps, that we know of in 
all art, after the frescoes of Pompeii. 
Then, in the Vienna Genesis of the 
sixth century we have a non-natu- 
ralistic influence from Persia. Fi- 
nally, in the Irish or Celtic tradition, 
which reached its acme in the sev- 
enth century Book of Kells and in 
the Lindisfarne Gospels (which 
were taken from the Scottish island 
of Lindisfarne, with the body of St. 
Cuthbert, to save them from the 
fury of the Danes), the influence on 
the drawings may be said to have 
come from Persia via Southern Rus- 
sia. The Coptic quality in the Lin- 
disfarne Gospels—in the drawings 
of the evangelists—is notable. The 
illuminated manuscripts of the 
Carolingian Renaissance show By- 
zantine, Latin, and Celtic motifs 
and indicate the fact that all the in- 
fluences go back and forth like shut- 
tlecocks. Thus, the Book of Kells 
shows influences from Coptic art. 
Irish monks then go abroad to con- 
tinental abbeys in Gaul and take the 
Irish interlace with them. Some of 
the five different groups of the 
Rhenish school show Irish motifs 
in their illuminated work, while, 
farther south in Italy, the monks at 
Monte Cassino reveal a Rhenish 
trend in, for instance, the Exultet 


Roll of the eleventh century. Gradu- 
ally, from the twelfth to the four- 
teenth century, books became 
smaller, illuminations more florid, 
secular interest enters and before we 
know it, we have a developed land- 
scape technique and, in the era of 
the Chantilly Book of Hours, small 
easel paintings, as it were, on the 
parchment page. 

The books of manuscript repro- 
ductions in this one case of the 
British exhibition epitomize the his- 
tory of the medieval book. It is one 
of the most important of artistic 
phenomena. In these books you 
have drawings recorded which, like 
those in the Utrecht Psalter, are as 
modern as Signorelli or as humor- 
ous—see Queen Mary’s Psalter—as 
Punch or, as in the Luttrell Psalter, 
with its marginal drawings of a nun 
confessing, boys sticking out their 
tongues, devils, farmers, scenes from 
the life of Our Lord and of the 
Blessed Virgin, as salty as Piers 
Plowman. The illuminated manu- 
scripts of Europe record those 
changes in taste and in customs that 
went with the changing centuries. 
Yet religious feeling is the one con- 
stant, at least until the Renaissance 
of the fourteenth century. Then, as 
psalters became more magnificent 
and paintings more detailed, the 
simple liturgical piety and the secu- 
lar gustiness that had been main- 
tained in all the earlier centuries 
from the fourth on began to die out 
and a new art, based on a different 
sort of piety, the piety that saw ser- 
mons in brooks and trees, and in 
the “simple man” of Rousseau, came 
in. 

NATURAL 


The new art was landscape. Fig- 
ure painting had long been in ex- 
istence. The second exhibition 
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(which is also at the Metropolitan 
Museum and to last until the end of 
September) gives a summary of the 
steps in the development of land- 
scape painting. But the exhibition 
is indifferently hung and does not 
guide one adequately through the 
subject. The eighty-three canvases 
shown are celebrated enough, if not 
all excellent. A trip through the 
gallery will be cooling to the city- 
dweller during the summer—look- 
ing at all those trees and seascapes 
and mountains: one feels that it was 
for this rather than for setting one’s 
intellectual house in order that the 
exhibition was put up. A good many 
of the paintings have been loaned 
from private collections or other mu- 
seums. Italy, fifteenth and sixteenth 
century Flanders, seventeenth cen- 
tury Holland, England, France, 
Spain, and the United States are the 
countries represented. With one ex- 
ception (Derain), none of the paint- 
ers is living. 

Landscape, I think, is a good test 
for broad-mindedness. Art, to be 
seen clearly, must be observed toler- 
antly. I do not mean here what 
some people to-day would think who 
willfully see the art of the past as 
under a cloud. These people are so 
tolerant of “modern” art that they 
have been made intolerant of non- 
modern art. In the sphere of paint- 
ing, this attitude is reflected in a 
hatred of all painting that is now 
history. Landscape painting assays 
this point of view, because to love a 
landscape—no matter where and 
painted no matter by whom—you 
must really sink yourself into the 
scene and look at it contemplatively. 
The Chinese and the Japanese are 
known as better painters of land- 
scape (although no examples of 
theirs are shown in the exhibition) 
than westerners because, regarding 
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man as of small eventual impor- 
tance, they have been able to sub- 
merge him completely under nature. 
He rarely appears at all in an orien- 
tal landscape and if he does, he 
comes in on the smallest of scales 
and never, so to speak, in the glare 
of the footlights. One is happy to 
remark that in the West it is our 
own early American painting of the 
Hudson River or White Mountain 
School that, however unconsciously 
and paradoxically, has come the 
nearest to this eastern ideal of pure 
landscape, as well as representing 
our most native art group. 

When landscape was first painted 
seriously and not casually in the 
Occident, around the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, it was far from 
pure. Many figures, as in the Peru- 
gino (No. 1), or one large figure, as 
in the school piece of Quentin 
Massys (No. 16), take up the fore- 
ground. Sometimes it is difficult to 
consider the painting, as in the 
Hieronymus Bosch “Adoration of 
the Kings” (No. 13), as landscape 
at all and one wonders at the reason 
for its inclusion. Certain effects of 
pure landscape, however, did appear 
as sprung full-blown in the panels 
—the first appearance, too, of the oil 
technique—of the Van Eycks. The 
recently acquired famous diptych of 
the Metropolitan by Hubert Van 
Eyck hardly shows landscape and in 
the Netherlands of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries we must go to 
Patinir, with his kniie-like crags, 
green-blue distances, and general 
rock-garden effect, and to Breughel, 
who began to concentrate on mak- 
ing the landscape natural and 
soigné, to see the important mile- 
stones. 

Meanwhile the oil technique was 
taken to Italy by Antonello da Mes- 
sina and appeared shortly after- 
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wards in the landscapes of the Vene- 
tians, who had been taught land- 
scape by Gentile da Fabriano. Gio- 
vanni Bellini and Giorgione (no 
paintings of either are owned by the 
Metropolitan) were the best exem- 
plars of early pure landscape. These 
Italian artists let the trees o’ertop 
their figures and the subject matter 
became a mere incident in a pretty 
sylvan glade. The Dosso Dossi 
“Three Ages of Man” shows this. 
The three pairs of figures do not 
seem especially like what the Irish 
proverb calls “twenty years a-grow- 
ing, twenty years a-blooming, and 
twenty years a-stooping,” for the ob- 
server’s attention is more rapt by the 
lovely painting of the trees, whose 
each leaf is imbricated, and by the 
harmonious arrangement of the 
whole composition. The placing of 
the Titian (really a figure piece), the 
Tintoretto, and the El Greco (the 
haunting “View of Toledo”) side by 
side is the most effective hanging in 
the exhibition. 

It might have been better, if per- 
haps the constraining circumstance 
of hanging space had made it pos- 
sible, to have had the Italian land- 
scapes the first exhibit as one enters 
the gallery. In them one sees land- 
scape starting with a great interest 
in human figures and then that 
interest is gradually eliminated, 
whereas the Flemish and the Dutch, 
particularly the Dutch paintings 
upon which the observer first comes, 
develop with startling rapidity into 
the pure landscape of Van de Cap- 
pelle’s delightful marine and Jan 
Van der Heyden’s “Quay at Ley- 
den,” where the bricks of the build- 
ings are painted in unflagging detail 
just as Alma-Tadema was to do in 
the nineteenth century. Across the 
floor are also shown the matured 
landscapes of the Dutch seventeenth 
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century. Peter Molyn’s “Landscape 
with Cottage” is one of the most 
charming examples of landscape for 
landscape’s sake. It is conven- 
tional, mournful, poetic, although 
fortunately the conventionalized 
brown tree stump of the foreground 
—the element which can detract so 
much from the landscapes of Hob- 
bema and Jacob Van Ruysdael—is 
chopped down to insignificance. The 
picture, furthermore, is beautifully 
painted and points to the pure land- 
scape feeling that burned in the two 
Frenchmen — Georges Michel and 
Alphonse Legros (neither of whom 
are represented here, although the 
Metropolitan has a worthy Michel) 
—who perpetuated the especially 
Dutch type of landscape with its 
dark contours and massed thunder- 
clouds. 

Some of these Dutchmen, like 
Elsheimer and Bril, went to Rome 
and in their engraved and painted 
trees influenced Claude Lorrain, who 
was working there. Rome was to 
seventeenth century painters what 
Paris was to those of the nineteenth 
and of to-day. Poussin, the key- 
stone of French painting, was nour- 
ished there, too. Claude drew on 
his love of sunshine, of which the 
Dutch in their work showed very lit- 
tle and Poussin, on his love of the 
antique and of Titian. In Poussin 
the fétes galantes type of composi- 
tion, to which his “Blind Orion in 
Search of the Rising Sun” points, is 
developed and leads _ naturally, 
through Watteau, who brought the 
Rubens influence into France, to the 
artificiality of Hubert Robert, whose 
charm, however, is not well indi- 
cated by the two panels of his the 
Museum hangs. 

After Robert des Ruines, who 
with Vernet was merely passing on 
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the crumbling palaces of Panini and 
the atmosphere of Claude, French 
landscape painting is continued by 
Georges Michel and Louis-Gabriel 
Moreau—neither of whom is ex- 
hibited—until Corot, with four ex- 
amples (two would have been 
plenty, provided the ”’Lake Albano” 
and “Castel Gandolfo” were includ- 
ed) is shown. 

And here is where English land- 
scape enters the arena, not that it 
had not been begun earlier with the 
landscapes of Richard Wilson, of 
whom a better example might have 
been found than his scarcely distin- 
guished “View on the Arno” (No. 
60), but that two of the men in the 
English group, Bonington and Con- 
stable, were of overweening influ- 
ence on the rise of nineteenth cen- 
tury French landscape—that is to 
say, impressionism. Bonington was 
the Keats of painting, not only by 
his short life, 1801-1828, but by the 
rich charm and prolific spontaneity 
with which his work, that ranged, 
almost like Girtin’s, from English 
rural scenery, to Channel seascapes, 
Norman towns, and Venetian streets 
and canals, was painted. The pic- 
ture here, No. 65, has been errone- 
ously entitled “Mantes on the Seine,” 
but although the Metropolitan pos- 
sesses a like-named canvas, the 
painting exhibited (which, by the 
way, is, like some of the other hang- 
ings, in mediocre condition) is prop- 
erly called “Sea-Coast.” It has that 
immediate freshness, that feel of air, 
which with Constable (whose “Salis- 
bury Cathedral” quite definitely is a 
machined piece, poorly cemented 
and lacking the characteristic breezi- 
ness of the “View at Stoke-by-Nay- 
land”) Bonington carried over into 
French painting by exhibiting his 
precocious landscapes in the Salon 
of 1824. With Gainsborough, whose 
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engaging “English Landscape” is 
more Irish in feeling than Eng- 
lish, and with Cotman, Cozzens, and 
De Wint (whom this show neglects 
to exhibit, though it might have done 
so with their water-colors), Con- 
stable and Bonington make a for- 
midable array. 

It is not surprising, then, that the 
best of Courbet (which is not his 
“Demoiselles de Village”) and the 
best of Corot (the architectural land- 
scapes of the Roman Campagna) 
owe much to English landscape 
technique. Diaz, Daubigny, and 
Millet, though drawing somewhat 
on Dutch gravity, still were indebt- 
ed to England, while Harpignies 
(not shown here) has repaid the 
French debt by being imitated and 
sought after in Britain. So, little by 
little, through Manet, whose debt— 
as we see in his very modern “Fu- 
neral” was more to the Spaniards 
like Goya and to the Japanese than 
to the outre-Manche, we reach the 
shimmering, phosphorescent im- 
pressionism of the later Monet. 
Renoir is hung with a “landscape” 
so full of people that, as with the 
Sargent “Luxembourg Gardens at 
Twilight,” one may well ask “when 
is a landscape not a landscape?” In 
New York so many other truer 
Renoir landscapes might have been 
obtained. There is a Gauguin, hung 
extraordinarily with a Salvator Rosa 
and the Manet—which is just about 
as logical as hanging the Goya “City 
on a Rock” among the Corots and 
the Canaletto between the Cézannes 
and the Derain and Van Gogh! The 
last two, however, cannot be ac- 
cused of not being pure landscapes, 
for they are full of feeling. 

The United States group remains. 
The Sargent has already been men- 
tioned. The Museum has better 
Sargents than this, especially the 

















water-colors, for landscape pur- 
poses. Moreover, it should have 
been hung next the Whistler “Noc- 
turne in Black and Gold” and not 
near the very unardent Thomas 
Cole, the Casilear, and the Inness 
“Delaware Water Gap.” Sargent, 
the cosmopolitan, has more in com- 
mon with Wyant and Martin than 
with the early Hudson River School 
men, such as Asher Durand, Crop- 
sey, and Kensett, who were crossing 
their “‘t’s” and dotting their “‘i’s” at a 
time when the English landscapists 
were doing perhaps the same thing 
but were concealing it. We Amer- 
icans, nevertheless, whether we have 
produced the very impressionistic 
work of a Twachtman, a Bellows, 
and a Weir (the latter two of whom 
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are not represented) or the photo- 
graphically-seen and detailed work 
of an Inness and a Doughty, were in 
love with our surroundings. Some 
of our landscapes, especially the 
“tight” ones—like the William B. 
Mount “Long Island Farm Houses” 
—have not much composition and 
are esthetically, perhaps, bad. But, 
as has recently been well said, “even 
the bad picture is a key to the past.” 
Literal emphasis on landscape fea- 
tures places more stress on the use 
of the tools, less on felicitous feel- 
ing, yet in the history of painting 
such expression is important, just 
as in the history and psychology of 
religion the poor man’s worship is 
as important as that of the educated 
—and certainly as sincere. 


THIS IMPERMANENCE 


By Louise CRENSHAW Ray 


O not lament the transience of all things 
Held beautiful in life—the budding tree 

Not yet in leaf; the cardinal who sings 
Ethereal notes among the shadowy 
Catalpas, spreading purple bloom above 
A slope where lilies whiten for a day; 
The yellow-throated jessamine; or love, 
More precious than all things that pass away. 


Frail as a snowflake melting in the hand, 
Is beauty granted mortals, so beware, 
You covetous of heart; do not demand 
Its permanence or offer it a snare, 

Lest with an ultimate, avenging thrust 


It strike you down and seal your eyes with dust. 















DRYDEN’S PROSE 


By Sister Rose Marie 


66 E puts behind him, if he ever 

felt it, the temptation to tor- 
ture language.” In his great Essay 
of Dramatick Poesie Dryden ex- 
presses his own theory of language: 
“Wit is best conveyed to us in the 
most ordinary language, and is most 
to be admired when a great thought 
comes dressed in words so com- 
monly received that it is understood 
by the meanest apprehension.” Dry- 
den’s invention of the modern sen- 
tence which has won for him the 
title of “Father of Modern Prose” 
was in harmony with his theory of 
language; as his vocabulary is not 
“magnifique,” so neither is his sen- 
tence Ciceronian. Yet, to use his 
own words again, though written in 
another connection, “Every age has 
a kind of universal genius which in- 
clines those who live in it to some 
particular studies: the work then 
being pushed on by many hands, 
must of necessity go forward.” And 
so, to Dryden was given to crystal- 
lize, as it were, the tendencies of his 
age which were demanding a new 
prose style. To this seventeenth 
century, early and late, belongs some 
magnificent writing in “the other 
harmony of prose,” the work of Tay- 
lor and Browne, of Milton some- 
times, and of others, yet it was the 
gorgeous glow of a setting sun. New 
forces were at work demanding a 
new medium of expression. The 
first historian of the Royal Society 
(established 1660) writes: “There is 
one thing about which the Society 
has been most solicitous, and that is 
the manner of their Discourse—to 


reject all amplification, digressions 
and swellings of style; to return 
back to the primitive purity and 
shortness, when men delivered so 
many things almost in an equal 
number of words. They have ex- 
acted from all their members a close, 
naked, natural way of speaking, 
positive expressions, clear senses, 
a native easiness.” 

On the committee appointed by 
the Royal Society in 1664 on this 
very question of language appears 
John Dryden’s name; the circum- 
stance is significant. He, himself, 
indicates another direction in which 
the new ideal was gaining approba- 
tion. He said that if he had any 
talent for English prose, it was 
owing to his “having often read the 
writings of the great Archbishop 
Tillotson.” Now Tillotson was con- 
temporary with Jeremy Taylor as 
Dryden was with Milton; and the 
contrast between the divines is 
parallel to that between the poets. 
A third source of the new manner 
is to be found in the practice of the 
court and of the King, newly back 
from France and accustomed to the 
greater lucidity and lightness of 
French usage. This French influ- 
ence, especially effective because of 
the contemporary admiration for 
French plays, is important too, for 
it molded Dryden’s own dramatic 
practice; and, indubitably, no little 
part in training Dryden for his suc- 
cess in prose, is to be assigned to his 
effort to write crisp, sparkling dia- 
logue for his comedies. Thus, like 


the work of many another who 
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stands out in literary history as 
“founder” or “father” of this or 
that, Dryden’s is not strictly the be- 
ginning of modern prose; it is only, 
but that is much, the first handling 
of such prose by genius. He sensed 
the right method and followed the 
right models, even when most about 
him were still floundering in un- 
wieldly superabundance. “His vir- 
tue is that in a time when literature 
was pestered or cramped with for- 
mulas, he found it impossible to 
write otherwise than freely,” which 
may be said equally of his matter 
and of his manner. 

The Essay of Dramatick Poesie 
opens with words typical of the cir- 
cumstances in the midst of which 
Dryden and his contemporaries 
worked: the guns were never so far 
off that their reverberations were 
not in the air. To turn from Dry- 
den’s political ard religious satire 
to this urbane discussion of poetry 
emphasizes the point. War was be- 
hind or around or imminent, and 
one admires the more the quiet, easy 
flow of the essay by contrast. Bol- 
ingbroke, in Spence’s Anecdotes, 
says: “Dryden assured me that he 
got more from the Spanish critics 
alone than from Italian and French 
and all other critics put together.” 
In addition to his own testimony, it 
is, I think, fairly evident that the 
Spanish drama of the Siglo de Oro 
is much more similar to the drama 
of the Elizabethans, for which Dry- 
den took up the cudgels, than any- 
thing on either the Italian or the 
French stage. As Ker notes, the 
Cigarrales de Toledo (1624) of Tirso 
de Molina, reports conversations 
about the nature of comedy, the 
unities, the authority of ancients 
and moderns, and other subjects in 
which Dryden was interested in 
something like Dryden’s liberal 


manner. Certain it is, the great 
Spanish drama never admitted the 
cramping authority of the ancients 
to the same extent that the French 
did. Dryden calls the Essay of Dra- 
matick Poesie “a little discourse in 
dialogue, for the most part bor- 
rowed from the observation of 
others,” and the above analysis of 
the Cigarrales reads like an index 
to the essay. However, the names of 
French critics are those Dryden 
cites in this essay, and the practice 
of Corneille he takes as the norm of 
French drama. 

It is maddening to see such fine 
critical skill and excellent, easy 
prose wasted on the timeworn ques- 
tion of unities—the wretched error 
which attributed dicta to Aristotle 
of which he was never guilty. Aris- 
totle clearly indicated that the same 
freedom of time limit was admis- 
sible in tragedy as in the epic, 
though his discussion rested on the 
practice (not theory) of Sophocles 
and Euripides. In their plays prac- 
tical considerations had enforced 
narrower limits. Of place, the 
Poetics says nothing. Unity of plot 
is a logical necessity, but the sup- 
pression of anything resembling 
subplot is, again, not a necessary 
consequence of that, but of the exi- 
gencies of the Greek stage. More- 
over, Aristotle keeps open the whole 
question as to whether Athenian 
tragedy is the best and ultimate 
form. But what the Greek philoso- 
pher did not do, French littérateurs 
did—insist that their national prac- 
tice be accepted as a law. One 
feels that while Dryden considered 
himself bound to uphold the an- 
cients and bow to the inevitable, 
that is, to the unanimous acceptance 
of the unities as an axiom of dra- 
matic art, he was in reality far more 
inclined to revolt than his mitigated 
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defense of English usage makes ap- 
parent. Later (Preface to Troilus 
and Cressida) he bluntly says: “the 
mechanic beauties (unities) of the 
plot must give way to the living 
beauties of the play”—wit or plot. 
In connection with this matter, I 
wonder that Dryden, notwithstand- 
ing his frequent mention of Shake- 
speare (and his familiarity with the 
play—since he afterwards essayed 
an opera based on it) did not remark 
how accurately the unities are ob- 
served in the Tempest—even to the 
three hours time limit, the unattain- 
able ideal aimed at by the theorists. 
Did Shakespeare intend once for all 
to show the critics what he could do 
if he thought it worth doing? 

But it is in the Examen Poeticum 
that Dryden speaks out finally: “The 
Greek writers only gave us the rudi- 
ments of a stage which they never 
finished; many of the tragedies in 
the former age amongst us were 
without comparison beyond those of 
Sophocles and Euripides”—and on 
another page he repeats the idea, 
adding AZschylus. He does remind 
his readers that Aristotle makes no 
rule in regard to place yet he goes 
on with the interminable discussion 
of what constitutes the proper link- 
ing of scenes, and notwithstanding 
his native good sense, is guilty of no 
little of the current seventeenth cen- 
tury absurdity in discussing what 
may be permitted without destroy- 
ing the “delusion” or illusion of 
reality. 

For two things in the essay, I 
could forgive the writer much else; 
namely, the excellent summary of 
the material in Roman comedy and 
his exact criticism of French classi- 
cal tragedy. “I confess their verses 
are to me the coldest I ever read;— 
their speeches being so many decla- 
mations which tire us with the 
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length; so that instead of persuad- 
ing us to grieve for their imaginary 
heroes, we are concerned for our 
own trouble, as we are in the tedious 
visits of bad company; we are in 
pain till they are gone.” An amus- 
ing remark follows: “I deny not but 
this may suit well enough with the 
French; for as we, who are a more 
sullen people, come to be diverted 
at our plays, so they who are of an 
airy and gay temper, come thither 
to make themselves more serious,” 
Surely a remarkable analysis of na- 
tional psychology! 

The reader feels that Dryden was 
hampered in the whole discussion 
by fear lest he should in the end do, 
what his soul moved him to do, place 
the moderns, Shakespeare, Jonson 
and Fletcher, above the ancients; 
and one grows impatient with his 
careful qualification of his very real 
admiration for them. His peculiar 
little treatise on Ben Jonson’s gram- 
mar is amusing until he gravely 
adds, but then “Ben had never 
known Mr. Waller, until whose time 
well placing of words for the sweet- 
ness of pronunciation was _ not 
known.” Shades of Shakespeare 
and Spencer!—but time has taken 
its revenge on Waller as it always 
does on mediocrity. 

All this and the long discussion of 
rime are valuable, I think, mainly 
as an object lesson in the triviali- 
ties, different in each generation, 
over which learned (more or less) 
literary battles are waged, and a 
warning as to the impression they 
will make on later generations, who 
will have abandoned these for 
minutiz of their own. And again 
and always, with the sound of the 
actual conflicts of life round about 
them, though to their hearing as 
Dryden says of the participants in 
this dialogue, “like the noise of dis- 
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tant thunder, or of swallows in a 
chimney.” 

In the Defense of the Essay of 
Dramatick Poesie comes the rather 
touching confession from this pro- 
fessional writer of comedies: “I 
know I am not so fitted by nature 
to write comedy. I want that gaiety 
of humour which is required to it. 
My conversation is slow and dull; 
my humour, saturnine and reserved. 
In short, I am none of those who en- 
deavour to break jests in company, 
or make repartees.” But one does 
not so well like his protestation that 
he will give the age what it desires: 
“If the humour of this be for low 
comedy—I will obey it.” Unfortu- 
nately that was its humor and un- 
fortunately he did pander to its 
taste. 

In Of Heroic Plays when Dryden 
discusses Davenant’s work, there 
is a passage particularly character- 
istic of Dryden himself: “I am sorry 
I cannot discover my opinion of this 
kind of writing without dissenting 
much from his, whose memory I 
love and honour. But I will do it 
with the same respect to him, as if 
he were now alive, and overlooking 
my paper while I write.” There is 
this delightfully human _ touch 
whenever Dryden speaks of an au- 
thor whose work has excited his ad- 
miration; from the work he passes 
on to the man, or rather feels the 
man in the writer. 

He never made an idol of consis- 
tency, which surely takes no little 
courage; and the cardinal example 
of that, in his literary work, is of 
course the dropping of rime in the 
one great play, which as he says, “I 
wrote to please myself.” After his 
elaborate defense of rime again and 
again, it was a daring thing to do. 
In the preface to All for Love, one 
is a little startled to hear that in 
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choosing the theme of Antony and 
Cleopatra “which has been treated 
by the greatest wits of our nation, 
after Shakespeare,” and, lastly, by 
himself—‘“the same motive has pre- 
vailed with all of us; I mean the ex- 
cellency of the moral: for the chief 
persons were famous patterns of un- 
lawful love; and their end was ac- 
cordingly unfortunate.” Truth? or 
Sophistry, considering the quality 
of too many of his own plays and 
those of his contemporaries. There 
is satire in this Preface, on critics 
and poets, which it is interesting to 
compare with his verse satire. It is 
hard to say in which form he ex- 
celled, though one must admit per- 
haps that the couplet points the epi- 
grams even better than does this 
easy, flowing prose. 

It is in the preface to Troilus and 
Cressida that he condemns the play 
“in which the poet is more in pain 
to tell you what happened to such a 
man than what he was”; an obser- 
vation which he spoils immediately 
by pointing out Jonson (who de- 
picts “characters” not character) as 
an example of what he means. Jon- 
son is constantly referred to as a 
model; but Dryden’s intuitions were 
often better than his reasoned judg- 
ments, for one feels it is his real self 
that, after noting Shakespeare’s 
faults against the prescribed rules, 
breaks out again and again into 
panegyrics of his splendid virtues. 
“If his embroideries were burnt 
down, there would still be silver at 
the bottom of the melting pot; but 
I fear (at least let me fear it for my- 
self) that we who ape his sounding 
words have nothing of this thought 
... 3 there is not so much as a dwarf 
within our giant’s clothes.” That 
parenthesis is significant of Dry- 
den’s power of self-criticism. No 
later critic, I think, could possibly 
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know the weaknesses of Dryden’s 
dramatic work better than he knew 
them himself; yet he continued to 
produce, as he says elsewhere, work 
which he knew when he wrote it was 
“bad enough to please.” 

His little treatise on translation 
prefixed to Ovid’s Epistles is inter- 
esting. The question of translation 
comes up with him again and again; 
with the rather naive comment in 
Preface to Sylvae: “Where I have 
enlarged them [the works he is 
translating] I desire the false critics 
would not think that those thoughts 
are wholly mine, but that either 
they are secretly in the poet, or may 
be fairly deduced from him; or at 
least, if both these considerations 
should fail—that if he were living 
and an Englishman, they are such as 
he would probably have written.” 
He speaks later of having taught 
Virgil English. After all, Virgil was 
fortunate in his tutor. 

The Dedication to the Spanish 
Friar is carefully elaborated, and 
in it appears a discussion of the 
printed play versus the play pre- 
sented on the stage, interesting in 
view of the fact that so many poets 
have produced plays which would 
not stand the test of the stage. Very 
disarming is his criticism of the 
style of his own heroic plays, which 
follows upon his scathing criticism 
of Chapman. For Milton, his con- 
temporary, he has everywhere gen- 
erous, though _ discriminating 
praise: “Am I bound to maintain 
that there are no flats among his 
elevations? It is as much commen- 
dation as a man can bear, to own 
him excellent; all beyond it is idola- 
try.” 

The treatise on Satire, by this 
master satirist, is very long, very 
careful, very well written, but by no 
means one of the most interesting 
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Towards 
the end Dryden admits gracefully | 


of the literary lectures. 


its undue length and begs “if there 








be ten righteous lines in this vast | 
Preface, spare it for their sake.” | 


There are probably at least ten 


righteous passages, though I hardly | 


think so many pages, that may claim 
the saving epithet. In it, the poet 
expresses the longing of his heart to 
produce the epic poem which seems 
to have been the desired goal of all 
poets in his own time—and perhaps 
in every other. In it are many of his 
critical dicta, some amusing to-day. 
Mr. Waller and Sir John Denham 
are “those two fathers of our Eng- 
lish poetry”! He has looked over the 
“darling of his youth,” Mr. Cowley. 
He finds in Milton “a true sublimity, 
lofty thoughts, clothed with admir- 
able Grecisms—and ancient words 
dug from Chaucer and Spenser, 
which with all their rusticity had 
somewhat of venerable in them.” 
He had recourse to “Spenser, the au- 
thor of that immortal poem called 
the Fairy Queen and there I found 
what I had been looking for so long 
in vain.” And what was that! 
Beautiful turns on thought and 
word. Such turns he proceeds to il- 
lustrate from the classics, mere 
plays upon words, and adds, “I may 
safely conclude them to be great 
beauties.” One heartily dislikes the 
extravagant praise bestowed on 
Lord Dorset, and is surprised to 
find Donne referred to in this man- 
ner: “You equal Donne in the va- 
riety, multiplicity and choice of 
thoughts; you excel him in the man- 
ner and the words”; but then it is 
in this essay that he tells us Spenser 
is surpassed only by Virgil, and by 
“Mr. Waller among the English.” 
Criticism, what follies are com- 
mitted in thy name in every genera- 
tion! 
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After these more or less elaborate 
treatises on “rules,” one is refreshed 
by the charming Preface to the Fa- 
bles, bearing the ominous date, 
1700. More than thirty eventful 
years since the Essay of Dramatick 
Poesie, yet there is no sign of ex- 
haustion or weariness. Rather, 
from the sprightly opening to the 
last bit of dignified, if not very con- 
vincing, satire on Collier, one recog- 
nizes a master who has attained per- 
fect control of his instrument, and 
that instrument is modern English 
prose. All the gods of his adoration 
make their appearance: Homer, Vir- 
gil, Ovid, Martial; Spenser, Milton, 
Shakespeare—and at last, Chaucer 
lakes his rightful place among 
them. “In the first place as he is the 
father of English poetry [exit, then, 
Mr. Waller and Mr. Denham in this 
capacity!] so I hold him in the same 
veneration as the Grecians held 
Homer, or the Romans Virgil. He is 
a perpetual fountain of good sense. 
... As he knew what to say, so he 
also knows when to leave off.” 

However, the important matter, 
after all, I take it, is rather Dryden 
himself than what he had to say of 
the ancients. What he said of the 
(to him) moderns was invaluable 
in establishing their reputations in 
something like security until the 
eighteenth century should have 
passed. “Pater agreed with Arnold 
that his prose was more beautiful 
than his verse,” says Mr. Saints- 
bury. That is an opinion, of course, 
perennially open to debate; but one 
can only agree that “he had no con- 
sciousness of founding a style in 
prose as he had in the case of poetry; 
he had somewhat to say and he said 
it, forcefully, clearly and with the 
brevity which would drive home a 
point that he wished to make.” That 
Sums up the case, and it was that 
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very unconsciousness which makes 
his writing so easy and charming. 
Undoubtedly, his dramatic work 
and his practice of the couplet de- 
veloped terseness and accuracy of 
phrase and word. Yet the chief 
characteristic of his prose is not the 
epigrammatic, as might have been 
expected. Rather it is its easy, flow- 
ing quality which distinguishes it 
as much from Baconian prose (in 
the essays) as from Miltonic involu- 
tions. It is eminently the style of a 
clear-thinking man who has in mind 
a definite audience, whose possible 
objections and interjections he is in 
haste to forestall effectively. Ease 
is, I think, its distinctive quality. 
I have re-read in connection with 
this Milton’s preface to Samson 
Agonistes, as a fair bit for compari- 
son, since there Dryden’s contempo- 
rary, Milton, uses a short and rela- 
tively simple sentence; and the ob- 
ject—to introduce and explain a 
dramatic work of his own—is the 
same as in so much of Dryden’s 
prose. The difference is at once ob- 
vious—the magisterial tone of Mil- 
ton’s preface and its stiffness seem 
to date it, as well as to indicate its 
author. One would instinctively 
place it much earlier in the century, 
though as a matter of fact, it is later 
than much of Dryden’s work. Most 
important, perhaps, is the fact that 
Addison, admittedly the model for 
later writers, must himself have 
closely studied Dryden. He wrote 
the preface for one of the transla- 
tions of the Georgics in a manner so 
imitative of that of his master that 
the two are hardly distinguishable. 
At the other end of the eighteenth 
century, we find Burke preferring 
Dryden’s style, and, according to 
Fox imitating it. It would, perhaps, 
be hard to credit that of Burke, un- 
less one thinks of some of the closely 
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reasoned essays like that on the 
“Conciliation of the American Colo- 
nies.” As a critic, though Dryden’s 
problems are so often such as have 
ceased to trouble critics, his influ- 
ence has been unceasingly salutary. 
He taught his contemporaries 
(whether or not they learned the les- 
son) to be open-minded, tentative, 
appreciative of real worth wherever 
found. “Good sense and good na- 
ture are never separated,” he said; 
and he injected both into criticism. 

John Dryden is a writer who may 
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easily be neglected but will never 
die, for there are men in every 
generation who find something sub- 
stantial in him to which they turn 
with a sense of satisfaction and re- 
lief. Our own Lowell was such a 
man. Somewhere he passes this 
sentence upon Dryden: “You feel 
that the whole of him is better than 
any random specimens, though of 
the best, seem to prove.” That, | 
think, is true of the poetry and 
prose alike, and of the man as well | 
as of his work. 





A L’EGLISE RUSSE 


By BLANCHE H. Dow 


E stands 


Unseeing, listening, 


Head upward thrown, 


As if to feel upon his face 

The soft blue of the candle smoke 
That rises, frailest tissue web, 

To veil the golden hollows of the dome. 
His nostrils quiver with the inhalation, 


Sharp and yet sweet, 


Like those brief prayers 


That stab us with a sudden self-contempt 


Even as they bring the peace of such petition. 
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Upon his ear breaks full the singer’s passion, 
Bass so deep 

It seems to hold the range of human joy 
Inseparable with human suffering; 

Pleading, vibrating, suppliant, 

Rich as the opal fires 

That set the crowns of ancient eastern kings, 
Barbaric, savage, resonant, 

As if the wind, unleashed from northern steppes, 
Had touched it with its fierce, rebelling breath: 
A song of exile, 

All the ragged pain 

That tears the heart, confusion, strangeness, 
Separation, the everlasting question, 

Why and whence and for it all what end? 
The choir sends back the answer 

Strong and clear: 

Sublime nativity, O Son of God, 

Who touched with living points of flame 

The frozen level of an ashen world, 

Our agony is small to Thine, 

Our exile but a moment’s shadow 
Suspended in infinity of time, 

O merge us in Thy Sacred Sacrament! 

The listener trembles; 

His body sways 

As those great waves of rhythm widen, 
Stirred by the singing voices. 

His eyes still closed, 

He yields to the transcending faith 

Which inundates his soul, 

Enfolding false reality in truthful light, 

And falls in mystic wrapt communion 
Prone at the altar’s foot, 

In ecstasy of worship. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


E habit of trying to classify 

everything done in Washington 
as “Fascist” or as “Communist” is 
like trying to pack all one’s belong- 
ings in two suitcases. There are lots 
of things, chairs, for example, that 
will not fit into any suitcase. There 
are some things that cannot be kept 
in a suitcase, the cat, for example. 
There are things which ought not to 
be put in the same suitcase, a white 
hat and the coal scuttle. Yet in a 
discussion we are just as careless 
when we put under a word like Fas- 
cism things as diverse as the Bul- 
garian revolution, N.R.A., and the 


Italian corporative state. 
—Watter LIPPMANN. 


The life that exists beyond the 
bounds of the world’s serious work 
must be of a piece with that which 
characterizes men as they go about 
making their daily bread. If the 
economic system crushes out the 
personality of man, if it gives his 
imagination no play and offers no 
outlet for his creative impulses, 
there can be no leisure afterward to 
restore his wounded spirit. What 
leisure men so mistreated can have 
is not leisure but idleness, a state of 
surfeited and aimless boredom. Art, 
music, literature, religious expres- 
sion cannot rise above the level of 
the serious business of life. They 
find their roots there and they must 
express that or nothing.... If Edu- 
cation undertakes to become the lad- 
der of escape, it sets for itself an im- 
possible task. For Education is the 
cult vf the ordered unity of life. It 
neither can nor should participate— 


as it has attempted to do—in any 
dismemberment of life’s organic 
whole. Its task is to enable the hu- 
man personality to come to terms 
with life, and life makes no piece- 
meal contracts with those who seek 


to know and grasp her. 
—C. K. Brown, in The American Review, 
May. 


One of the characteristic oddities 
of the generation before the war was 
its belief in the abolition of effort, 
particularly in the sphere of the 
mind. The electric button was new- 
er to them, and filled the whole hori- 
zon. Progress was seen as the in- 
definite multiplication of electric 
buttons. A good monograph might 
be written on this electric-button- 
complex. One manifestation of it 
was the crop of books and methods 
labelled individually with such tags 
as “French Without Tears.” It was 
a craze, and passing. For there 
must always be tears—either in the 


learning or in the not-having-learnl. 
—This Publishing Business. 


The mere fact that the business of 
manufacturing arms for profit is 
loathsome does not enable the rest 
of us to shoulder our responsibility 
off upon the armament manufac 
turers. As long as the world re 
quires arms it will require arms 
makers. And since few govern- 
ments can manufacture their 
own arms, the great majority of 
arms makers will be private individ- 
uals. ... The real problem and the 
only possible solution is to alter if 
possible, the world’s belief that it 
requires arms. And there never was 
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a bleaker prospect of success in that 
endeavor than the prospect now be- 


fore us. 
—ArcHIBALD MacLeisH, in The Nation, May 


I do not hesitate to say that there 
is no room in the public schools for 
any teacher or supervisor who does 
not give allegiance to the fundamen- 
tal principles of the Constitution or 
for any teacher or supervisor who 
uses his position in the schools to 
teach to immature children doc- 
trines which are subversive to our 
government. ... Upon their appoint- 
ment, all of our teachers took an 
oath to support the Constitution. If 
there be any among them who now 
regret this and feel that they no 
longer can support the Constitution, 
let them retract their oath and with- 
draw from the service. The Consti- 
tution provides an orderly method 
by which it may be amended and, 
therefore, allegiance to it prohibits 
no one from seeking changes 
through these orderly processes. 


—Dr. Hanotp G. Campsety, Superintendent of 
Schools. 


The town of Bethlehem [Pa.] was 
almost a part of the western front, 
and when a barrage was laid in 
Flanders to protect the attack of ad- 
vancing troops almost upon that in- 
stant the towers of Bethlehem 
belched smoke and fire and another 
recruit was added to those who had 
gained their objectives on Bonus 
Hill. . . . No crosses mark the spot 
where thousands fell and a new or- 
der was cabled across the water for 
still more shells. But if the accus- 
ing dead march in serried ranks 
upon dark and windy nights the 
sound of their feet must be heard 
upon the pleasant thoroughfares of 
Bonus Hill. And Bethlehem stands 
ready to serve again and yet again 


whenever the need arises. Bonus 
Hill was built upon the noble motto 
that the customer is always right 
and that a maker of munitions, like 
a gallant member of the Light Bri- 
gade, should not be expected to rea- 
son why. No slogan is inscribed 
over the main gate which serves as 
entrance to the plant, which makes 
it my privilege to suggest that there 
might well be posted the simple sen- 
tence:—‘“Arms for the love of Al- 
lah.” 


—Heywoop Broun. 


The old economists of laissez-faire 
made the mistake of considering 
man solely as a producer; in reac- 
tion from that some of the new 
economists are in danger of making 
the opposite mistake of considering 
him solely as aconsumer. But man, 
if he would have a satisfied and 
happy life, requires indeed to con- 
sume, but he also requires, if not to 
produce in order to satisfy a need of 
others, at least to make in order to 
satisfy a need in himself. . . . This 
world is not a lotus-eaters’ world 
nor is man a creature so made that 
he could enjoy it if it were. Bore- 
dom is an enemy to happiness only 
less powerful than hunger. 


—CuristopHer Hotiis, The Breakdown of 
Money. 


The immediate question whether 
the early works of George Bernard 
Shaw [contained in the new vol- 
ume, Short Stories, Scraps and Shav- 
ings] wear well must be answered 
in the negative. Most of the essays 
and short stories in this volume 
which may have had the air of witty 
iconoclasm in their own day sound 
now very much like the smart argu- 
ments of the village atheist with 
whose learning and intelligence one 
used to be impressed. “If God is 
omnipotent,” the village atheist 
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would say, “why did He have to cre- 
ate only that kind of good which re- 
quired evil for contrast? Or is He 
not a benevolent God?” And I used 
to run home breathlessly challeng- 
ing my father with the argument, 
completely fascinated with the wiz- 
ardry of the village atheist’s mind. 
Even the newest work in the Shaw 
volume — The Adventures of the 
Black Girl in Her Search for God— 
is directly related to the village athe- 
ist tradition. It comes as the last 
contribution in the book and, 
strangely enough, as a climax to the 
series of old-fashioned iconoclasms 
Bernard Shaw committed during all 
these years. 
—W11aM Soskin, in the N. Y. American, 


If the virtues and values of indi- 
vidualism and self-reliance are to be 
preserved, we must not put upon 
the individual person burdens that 
are greater than he can by self-reli- 
ance carry. This is the surest way 
to kill individualism: by making it 
intolerable. In the misery of the 
past few years the individual bur- 
den has been greater than individ- 
uals could carry. That is why the 
very word “individualism,” though 
it is the name of a noble conception 
of life, has suddenly fallen into such 
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disrepute. To restore men’s faith 
in it, and all that it means in the | 
preservation of liberty and of the | 
free growth of the human spirit, in- | 
dividualism has to be made safe for 
reasonably prudent men. For that 
reason it can be said that those who 
are laboring to distribute justly the 
social risks of our immensely com- 
plicated society are the true defend- 
ers of individual liberty against the 
diseases of paternalism and the dan- 
gers of tyranny. —Wacrer Lirpmann. 
“Nothing must mar Dr. Hanf- 
staengl’s reunion with his old class- 
mates. . . . Let no difference of 
opinion mar this happy occasion as 
her sons join in the jubilee of fair 
Harvard.” That’s a lie. It isn’t the 
Harvard tradition. It is not the tra- 
dition of Eliot and Frankfurter and 
Holmes. The great names of Har- 
vard do not belong to men who re- 
mained neutral in the face of mon- 
strous evil and injustice. For the 
sake of Harvard its sons must speak 
out loud and clear against the man 
who tries to hide red-handed shame 
beneath the banner of crimson good 
fellowship. It is a difference of 
opinion, and it is wider than the col- 
lege yard and deeper than the bones 
of Cotton Mather. —Heywoon Baoun. 
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A Kentucky Sketch 


By Mary FRANCES MEARS 


CAN see him now, driving along 
the pike; his bony sorrel nag 
hitched to a rickety spring-wagon 
with a tall, mysterious oilcloth-cov- 
ered object standing up behind the 
seat. I stopped my swinging on the 
gate long enough to watch the out- 
fit pass. Glory be! It was turning 
in at the pike gate and was coming 
up the lane to the house. I ran in- 
side to tell my grandmother that 
company was coming. Even as I 
was telling her, we heard a busi- 
ness-like “hello!” at the front gate; 
grandmother went to the door and 
was cordially greeted by a cheerful 
voice : 

“Good morning, mam. I am Mis- 
ter Cravens, the soo-ing machine 
agent. Would you like to look at a 
new soo-ing machine this morning, 
mam?” 

So this was the sewing machine 
agent. For weeks past, my grand- 
parents had been discussing the 
probability of their purchasing a 
new machine like the one my Aunt 
Mat had recently bought from an 
itinerant agent. Hers was a glori- 
fied affair, with pink and blue apple 
blossoms gaily painted on the “arm,” 
forming a sort of immortelle around 
a word which I had laboriously 
spelled “H-U-M-M-E-R.” It was a 
high-arm Hummer; ours was an old- 
fashioned “low-arm” which had be- 
longed to great-grandmother since 
before the war. Aunt Mat had in- 
formed her agent that grandmother 
had expressed her willingness to 





look at his wares, and here he was 
now, at the front gate. 

Grandmother said he might bring 
in his machine. The little man 
sprang lightly from his wagon, my 
curious eyes taking in every detail 
of his appearance from the red 
“sleeve-bands” above his checkered 
elbows to the short cotton trousers 
which struck his flanks a little above 
his high Congress boots. With 
quick, jerky movements, he tied his 
horse to the hitching post and step- 
ping briskly behind the wagon, 
jerked off the oilcloth, disclosing a 
shiny new sewing machine. He 
thrust his head through its middle, 
hoisted the whole contraption over 
his shoulders and tripped with it up 
the walk and through the front door 
into the living room, where he skill- 
fully unloaded it, snatched off the 
lid and dextrously proceeded to put 
it through its paces. He screwed on 
the ruffler, slid a piece of gaudy cali- 
co into its jaws and rapidly pedaled 
away—the calico was swiftly gath- 
ered into shirring. He whisked off 
the ruffler and put another attach- 
ment in its place. The hemmer 
hemmed; the tucker tucked; the 
quilter quilted; the braider sewed 
on braid. The supply of calico 
seemed inexhaustible; the agent’s 
supply of ready words equally in- 
exhaustible. 

“This soo-ing machine, mam, is 
the very latest model. It will do all 
your soo-ing for you. It will soo 
the little girl a dress. It will soo 
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your husband’s shirts. It will hem 
your sheets and pillow cases. The 
agent who sells Blank’s machines 
said to me: ‘My machine will soo 
leather.’ I says to him: ‘Mine will 
soo plank!’ And it will, mam. It 
will soo plank .. . it will... it 
will. . . .” The sewing machine 
whirred; the oily sales talk flowed 
on; grandmother watched; I listened 
and stared with round-eyed amaze 
and open-mouthed wonder. 

Mister Cravens would be delighted 
to leave the machine on trial. 
Grandmother could then satisfy her- 
self of its boundless superiority over 
her old “low-arm.” She could dem- 
onstrate for herself all the marvel- 
ous attachments. She could have 
this machine or choose from others 
glowingly pictured and described in 
a handbook which he drew with a 
flourish from his capacious pockets. 
He would take her old machine as 
part payment. He would take pay- 
ments in cash or time—I vaguely 
wondered what sort of coin “time” 
could be. He would take money, a 
check, or farm products for the use 
of his family. He would take, in 
short, anything. Listening to him, 
I arrived at the obvious conclusion 
that it would be a much easier mat- 
ter to purchase a new machine than 
not to purchase one. Grandmother 
too was impressed—either with the 
talk or the machine’s performance 
—and said that he might leave it 
for awhile. He carried it upstairs 
to the sewing room, talking volubly 
the while, then went hopping down 
the walk to his wagon, his short 
legs twinkling like those of the 
Brownies in my picture books. 

He made a point of stopping often 
to see how grandmother progressed 
in the use of the machine. Was 
there aught that she did not under- 
stand? The attachments required 
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endless adjusting; explaining; test- 
ing. He wouid be enthusiastically 
demonstrating a new feature, obliv- 
ious of passing time,—then sudden- 
ly recollect that he surely must be 
going; he hadn’t realized it was so 
near dinner time! Of course he was 
invariably urged to remain, and he 
invariably—remained. Grandfather 
would order his horse taken to the 
barn and fed, and Mammy Jane 
would grumble in the kitchen about 
“dat ar on’ry white trash who ain’t 
got sense enough to know when hit’s 
time to go home. Stayin’ fo’ din- 
nah! An’ makin’ extry dish wash- 
in’ ’—until I wondered myself why 
his calls were nearly always timed 
at the dinner hour. 

But he paid for his meals with 
agreeable conversation. I listened 
with absorbing interest to his end- 
less torrent of words; fascinated by 
his way of saying “soo-ing,” instead 
of “sewing.” Sometimes he men- 
tioned his numerous family who 
lived on his father’s Scott’s Ridge 
Farm, likewise occupied by other 
married children who found it agree- 
able—or necessary—to remain on 
the old home place. His father was 
Mister Tommy Cravens. He had 
discovered a gold mine on the place; 
the ore had assayed $1.70 per ton! 
The old man had built a shack and 
was storing the ore until such time 
as some enterprising railroad should 
be built thither. Visions of wealth 
glittered through the agent’s inter- 
minable discourse; grandfather 
would solemnly remark that the 
gold rush to Scott’s Ridge would no 
doubt equal that of ’*49—the com- 
ment passed unheeded—the mono- 
logue, like the brook, flowed on and 
on. 

Summer passed: October came, | 
and the first frost. Uncle Ike, Aunt | 
Jane’s husband, and grandfather’s 























body servant, had harvested my per- 
sonal patch of popcorn and carried 
it down cellar, a whole barrel full. 
We had a bin of walnuts in the cel- 
lar, too. I had a personal interest 
in the walnuts as well for my own 
small fingers were stained and 
bruised from helping the little col- 
ored children to pound the stubborn 
husks off them. One morning, Aunt 
Jane popped a box full of the pop- 
corn for me and I was devouring it 
in the kitchen when I heard the fa- 
miliar voice of the agent in the liv- 
ing room. Of course I went in to 
listen, carrying my popcorn. Grand- 
mother bade me hospitably offer 
part of it to the visitor. To my sur- 
prised disgust, he accepted with 
alacrity and ate nearly all of it, vol- 
unteering the statement that his 
family raised no popcorn at all that 
year. Grandmother, in the good- 
ness of her heart, told me to go down 
cellar and bring up a few ears for 
Mr. Cravens’ children. The cellar 
was dark and I was afraid of rats. 
There was no hospitality whatever 
in my thoughts as I obediently, fear- 
fully, descended the steep stairs, 
hurriedly snatched up several ears 
of corn and scurried back to the liv- 
ing room. The fellow glanced over 
my gift and began counting: “Three 
for Allie; three for Tommy; three 
for Oscar; three for...” 

“Pretty names,” courteously re- 
marked grandmother, but they were 
not pretty to me—there were too 
many of them, and I had already 
foreseen what was coming. 

“... Three for Herbert...” Why, 
there wasn’t enough for all the chil- 
dren! I would have to return to the 
cellar for more! Reluctantly, re- 
sentfully, I again fearfully descend- 
ed the stairs, fully expecting the 
bogie man to grab me at every step 
and wishing with all my five-year- 
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old soul that Mister Cravens and his 
too numerous progeny were wher- 
ever undesirable folks were sup- 
posed to be consigned. I hastened 
back with an apron full of popcorn 
ears; he finished counting out three 
for everybody—then carelessly 
stored the remainder in his cavern- 
ous pockets. 

He was back in a few days; again 
I was in the kitchen, this time regal- 
ing myself with a pan of walnuts 
which Aunt Jane had obligingly 
cracked for me on the stone hearth. 
I heard the rattle of wheels on the 
drive, and without looking to see 
who was coming, hot-footed it into 
the living room, taking my pan with 
me. 

Alas! That man’s volubility 
veered from sewing machines to 
walnuts, his eyes fixed on my un- 
lucky pan. His children had gath- 
ered no walnuts at all that autumn, 
so he said; the crop was poor, etc., 
etc. I saw too late what I was in for, 
and tried to slip unobserved back to 
the kitchen but grandmother had 
already spoken. I must bring some 
walnuts for Mr. Cravens’ family. I 
asked him if walnut trees did not 
grow on Scott’s Ridge as they did 
on our place? No, there wasn’t a 
single walnut tree within an in- 
credible number of miles from his 
house. I thought that must be a 
dreadful place to live and unfortu- 
nately said so; whereupon I was 
sternly reminded by my grandpar- 
ent that I had not yet started down 
cellar. 

The cellar was terribly dark and 
I was desperately afraid. But anger 
overcame timidity. In the half 
light, I painstakingly counted into 
my apron three walnuts for each of 
the whole Cravens ménage, adding 
two extras so there would be no dan- 
ger of my having to come back for 
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more. Triumphantly I mounted the 
stairs and trudged up to him with 
my unwilling offering. 

“I got enough this time!” I 
gloated. 

He looked them over carefully 
then began counting: “Four for Al- 
lie, four for Tommy .. .” 

Came the day when a new sewing 
machine was definitely chosen. Mr. 
Cravens brought his boy Tommy 
(named, so he announced, for the 
gold-mining grandpa) and stayed 
all day, deciding what manner of 
recompense would be made conven- 
ient to himself. He would take a 
check; he also wanted a cow as part 
payment. He was asked to look the 
herd over and choose for himself. 
There was one red cow in the pas- 
ture, with a white spot on her fore- 
head. I had named her “Star,” and 
informed all and sundry that she 
was my cow. I fed her with stale 
bread purloined from Aunt Jane’s 
pantry; with carrots laboriously 
pulled from the garden; and sweet 
clover from the fence rows. Star 
seemed to like me—or the food I 
gave her—and I considered this vis- 
ible bond of affection as sufficient 
grounds for unquestioned owner- 
ship. It was too painfully ironical 
that this now thoroughly detested 
agent should have chosen Star of all 
the others. When I began to cry, 
my grandfather tried to console me 
by saying that Star had the “hollow 
horn,” her horns would soon drop 
off and spoil her good looks, and 
that I could choose another for my 
own. But none would ever take 
Star’s place. Through a blur of 
tears, I watched the Cravens pair 
drive her away; the boy afoot, car- 
rying a stout stick; the father driv- 
ing the wagon. At the end of the 
lane, Star attempted to turn around 
and come back home but the boy 
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thwacked her across the rump with 
the stick—she dashed through the 
gate and down the pike out of sight, 
with the boy, the agent, the horse, 
and the wagon, clattering behind 
her. 


In Kentucky, the month of March 
is moving time for Negroes and po’ 
whites. Cabins change tenants and 
new families appear in the village 
cottages. Among the village new- 
comers that Spring was the Cravens 
family. They had made the long 
trek from their native uplands to 
the fat bluegrass pastures “to find 
more advantages,” as the husband 
and father grandiloquently ex- 
plained to neighbors. Their world- 
ly goods consisted of the aforesaid 
horse and wagon, a few scrawny 
chickens, and enough household ef- 
fects to furnish scantily a two-room 
cottage. They had no visible means 
of support aside from the sewing 
machine agency, yet they lived ina 
sort of fashion. 

Grandmother was sometimes driv- 
en through this village. I was usu- 
ally taken along; either sitting deco- 
rously inside with her, or more hap- 
pily placed high on the box beside 
Uncle Ike, the colored coachman, 
seeing everything on both sides of 
the road, or discussing with the old 
Negro some topic of mutual inter- 
est. On the morning of one of these 
excursions, Aunt Jane had broken 
some part of the new machine and 
Uncle Ike was to secure another | 
piece from Mr. Cravens if he were 
at home. 

Mr. Cravens was at home. So was 
his slatternly wife; and his five chil- | 
dren. At Uncle Ike’s hail, he came 
out of the cottage to greet his cus- 
tomer, followed by his tribe. He 
ceremoniously introduced his wife 
to grandmother as “Mistress Crav- 
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ens.” Then the children, named in 
the order of walnut and popcorn 
memory. “This is Allie,” a great, 
stupid girl of fifteen. “This is Tam- 
my” (or Tommy), who had helped 
drive Star away. “Oscar,” a droll 
lump of a boy apparently ten; “El- 
ler,” the youngest girl, and “Her- 
bert,” the baby. Grandmother was 
effusively urged to ‘light and come 
in, but she pleaded another engage- 
ment, lack of time, and the lateness 
of the hour, and told Ike to drive on. 

I heard much of this family from 
the Negroes on the place. Mr. Crav- 
ens’ dignity as a sewing machine 
agent would not allow his perform- 
ance of such menial tasks as chop- 
ping wood or hoeing in the garden. 
Mrs. Cravens was “porely.” Allie, 
being a young lady, must not be pub- 
licly seen to labor with her hands 
which were usually incased in home- 
made “half-hander” gloves to keep 
them white. “Tammy” (or Tom- 
my) was, therefore, the family 
slavey, factotum and drudge. If 
Tommy were playing at the adjoin- 
ing blacksmith shop where the vil- 
lage loafers congregated and a stick 
of wood was needed for the sheet- 
iron stove, Mr. Cravens would ap- 
pear at the cottage door and imperi- 
ously order “Tammy” to fetch it. 
Were Tommy digging at the strug- 
gling bean rows which he had in- 
dustriously planted in the patch of 
“pore ground” next the house, and 
a pail of water was wanted, Allie or 
her mother would be heard calling 
“Tammy” to get it from the well not 
twenty steps from the kitchen door. 

The sewing machine business 
struck a dull season late in the sum- 
mer; Mr. Cravens then took up pho- 
tography as a side line. He secured 
by some means a small camera and 
announced himself as ready to take 
artistic tintype “photos” at twenty- 


five cents per tintype. No extra 
charge for group pictures. 

Negroes and po’ whites, dressed 
in their meetin’ clothes, constituted 
a not too select clientele. Aunt Jane 
and Uncle Ike were “taken”; their 
stiff, unnatural poses and strained, 
not to say pained, expressions im- 
pressed me as the last word in ultra 
elegance. And the “photo” had cost 
only twenty-five cents for both! 

I was saving in my doll’s trunk a 
shiny new quarter to buy a birthday 
present for grandmother. But I rea- 
soned there was no present worthy 
of such a wanton expenditure of 
money when tintypes were to be had 
so reasonably. This quarter was 
henceforth and irrevocably dedicat- 
ed to Art, for I, too, would have a 
bright tintype in a gorgeous red pa- 
per frame. After long persuasion, 
ably seconded by my grandfather, 
who argued that there was no pos- 
sible harm in the business, grand- 
mother grudgingly allowed me to go 
under the protection of Uncle Ike 
and Aunt Jane for the coveted sit- 
ting. 

If I lived a thousand years, I could 
never forget that day! I was up in 
the morning before the first robin 
and had to wait hours for my break- 
fast. Never did Aunt Jane have so 
many tasks to delay her, but at last 
we were off. When we arrived at 
the cottage, three individuals were 
being photographed—a young man 
and two young women. With brisk 
efficiency, Mr. Cravens energetically 
posed the trio. The young man sat 
in the only chair with one foot light- 
ly poised on his other knee; the 
young women stood on his either 
side, each gripping a chair post, her 
free arm hanging, the hands 
clenched tight. Straight into the 
camera’s unwinking eye they stared; 
chins thrust forward; eyes wide. 
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“Bug-eyed,” Uncle Ike whispered 
and I nearly swallowed my hand- 
kerchief trying to suppress a giggle. 

But this pose was not yet satis- 
factory to the “artist.” He darted 
back and forth from the camera un- 
certainly wabbling on its three legs, 
to the sitters—or standers. He ad- 
justed a ruffle here; a spit curl there 

. it was decided that the young 
man would look better holding an 
apple; the apple was brought and 
effectively posed in his hand, the el- 
bow thereof resting on the elevated 
knee. Again behind the camera for 
more screw twisting and slide pull- 
ing, a little black cloth covering both 
his head and the camera. At length 
all was ready; the “artist” emerged 
from beneath the black cloth, one 
hand holding a bulb on the end of a 
string; the other raised impres- 
sively. 

“Pst!...one... two... three-ee— 
Watch the little birdie fly!” A dra- 
matic squeeze of the bulb, and the 
Picture was Taken! 

Mr. Cravens darted behind the 
flap of a small tent set against the 
cottage wall and which Aunt Jane 
afterwards said was a “dark room.” 
In a few minutes he emerged, smok- 
ing the finished “portrait” over a lit- 
tle spirit lamp. Heedless of being 
run over, I dashed madly forward 
with the grown-ups and, with my 
very own eyes, saw indelibly printed 
on the tin, the identical scene I had 
just witnessed. There they were— 
the young man in the chair, one foot 
jauntily poised on his off knee; the 
apple in his upraised hand; the 
young ladies standing like statues 
on his either side, each strenuously 
gripping a chair post, their faces 
grimly set, their eyes bulging. 

It was my turn. I determinedly 
posed myself against the high- 
backed wooden bench beside which 
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I chose to stand, planted my feet to- 
gether, braced my small body so 
rigidly that I was quite uncomfort- 
able, and lifted my elbow shoulder 
high that I might gracefully(?) rest 
it on the arm of the bench. Like 
the young ladies, I stood motionless, 
fists tightly clenched, staring fixed- 
ly at the little round hole in the 
camera. . . . Much arranging of 
plate and shutter; of screws and lit- 
tle black headcloth—then a breath- 
less suspense; of strained eyes 
watching to see the little birdie fly— 
and the deed was done. 

I came back to earth; minutes 
dragged by on leaden wings until 
the photographer finally emerged 
from the tent dark room, smoking 
the finished tintype over a little 
spiritlamp. With superhuman self- 
control I restrained my impatience 
while he fitted the tin into a beauti- 
ful red paper frame—then | 
snatched it from his hand, and sur- 
rounded by the vocally admiring 
group, gazed spellbound on what 
Mistress Cravens declared was the 
spittin’ image of myself. . . . To this 
day, that tintype is one of my most 
cherished possessions. 

Still later, the Cravens family de- 
veloped yet another source of liveli- 
hood. They became chronic bor- 
rowers of every known form of 
household necessity, always, how- 
ever, with the solemn promise to re- 
turn it the next day. Their poorer 
neighbors soon tired of the proce- 
dure but the well-to-do plantation 
owners smiled at the little peculiar- 
ity and told their colored help not 
to refuse the “loan” of a few ears of 
corn for the horse, a dozen eggs, 4 
gallon of corn meal, or a pinch of | 
soda from the kitchen. | 

They came as far afield as our | 
own place on their borrowing expe 
ditions. Cravens himself once 
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touched grandfather for the loan of 
a bale of hay. He was told to get it 
from the barn; we later saw him 
driving briskly away with two bales 
in his wagon. Tommy frequently 
appeared at the back door; some- 
times it was Allie. One day, the 
baby was sick—could they have a 
pail of milk for him? Another time, 
they were expecting company and 
wanted some flour and a cup of lard. 
They “borrowed” vegetables from 
the garden and apples from the or- 
chard. When the bees were robbed, 
they desired a dish of honey; at 
sorghum making time they request- 
ed a bucket of molasses. With wal- 
nut trees bending under their weight 
of fruit, the youngest boy, Oscar, 
came to borrow some of the nuts 
which the little Negroes and I had 
industriously gathered. But Aunt 
Jane, remembering my wails of the 
previous autumn when the agent 
carried off my popcorn and walnuts, 
decided this was the last straw. She 
angrily slammed the door in Oscar’s 
face and shouted at him through the 
kitchen window: 

“Yo on’ry white trash, yo! Git 
outen dis yere yahd an’ don’ yo’-all 
nevah come ’roun’ heah tryin’ to 
borry nothin’ no mo’!” 


A steer was butchered the week of 
Thanksgiving, and according to lo- 
cal custom, grandfather shared the 
carcass with neighbors who would 
return the compliment when their 
turn came to kill. I was watching 
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Aunt Jane making bread in the 
kitchen one morning of that same 
week. She paused from her knead- 
ing long enough to remark to Uncle 
Ike as he came in from the barn that 
there was no danger of the remain- 
ing quarter of beef getting sp’iled, 
for it would soon be eaten with so 
much comp’ny coming out from 
Louisville over the holiday. While 
she was speaking, Tommy Cravens 
appeared in the half-open door. By 
some telepathic means known only 
to themselves, they had heard of the 
kill and had come to borrow. The 
lad shifted uneasily from one bare 
foot to the other as he nervously 
stated his mission. 

“Ol Marse done loant out mo’ al- 
ready ’n he’ll evah git back,” snort- 
ed Aunt Jane, up to her elbows in 
dough. 

But grandmother unexpectedly 
happened into the kitchen at that 
crucial moment. She gave one long 
look at the ragged urchin shivering 
on the doorstep and told Aunt Jane 
to go to the refrigerator and cut off 
enough beef to make the family a 
full meal. Grumbling audibly, Aunt 
Jane did as she was told, wrapping 
the sizable chunk in a newspaper. 
The boy gratefully snatched the par- 
cel from her hands and scampered 
out of the yard and down the lane 
toward the pike. I watched him 
from the kitchen window; he was 
still running as he turned out 
of sight around the bend in the 
road. 





































POPES AND JEWISH “RITUAL MURDER” 





By W. F. P. STOCKLEY 


ITHIN this, and the past gener- 
ation (in Russia, chiefly), 
and again and again, and now, in 
1934, charges have been made that 
Jews murdered Christian children, 
and with perversion of religious 
rites. We read that on May 6, 1934, 
the Defense League of Jews in Ger- 
many protested to the Chancellor 
against an article in the anti-Semitic 
Der Stiirmer (Berlin), of May Ist; a 
sort of “Stop Press” article* (of 130,- 
000 copies), sensational, fully illus- 
trated, and headed, “Exposure of 
Jewish murder plan against non- 
Jews”; for which article Julius 
Streicher, a commissar of the Reich, 
was responsible. Therein are given 
131 alleged Jewish ritual murders, 
from B. c. 169 to a. p. 1934. So it is 
all more up to date, and more ex- 
pressive of hidden hates and fears 
than were massacres of Jews, upon 
this charge, in the dying age of Czar- 
ist Russia. 

Apropos of this article, the Lon- 
don Times, May 10th, wrote, that it 
“is apparently designed to excite ra- 
cial fanaticism to a bloodthirsty 
pitch.” And the next day the Times 
published a note from the English 
chief Rabbi (Hertz), recalling “the 
protest, signed by the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, the Cardi- 
nal Archbishop of Westminster, and 
others, that appeared in your col- 
umns on May 6, 1912.” In that pro- 
test, the ritual murder calumny is 
described as 


iThe article was, later, suppressed; because 
of some insulting word as to the Eucharist; 
but not, apparently, because of its charges 
of murder against Jews. 


“a relic of the days of witchcraft 
and ‘black magic,’ a cruel and ut- 
terly baseless libel on Judaism... . 
Religious minorities other than the 
Jews (such as the early Christians, 
the Quakers, and Christian mission- 
aries in China) have been victimized 
by it. It has been denounced by the 
best men of all ages and creeds. The 
Popes, the founders of the Reforma- 
tion, the Khalif of Islam, statesmen 
of every country, together with all 
the great seats of learning in Europe, 
have publicly repudiated it.” 


It is well, now, to note that on 
March 19th of the same year (1912), 
a protest in similar terms was pub- 
lished under the signatures of 215 
of the most distinguished non-Jew- 
ish representatives of German pub- 
lic life, learning, literature, the- 
ology, science and the arts. It says: 


“This unscrupulous fiction, spread 
among the people, has from the 
Middle Ages until recent times led to 
terrible consequences. It has in- 
cited the ignorant masses to outrage 
and massacre, and has driven mis- 
guided crowds to pollute themselves 
with the innocent blood of their Jew- 
ish fellow-men. And yet not a 
shadow of proof has ever been ad- 
duced to justify this crazy belief.” 


The late Michael Davitt, in his 
book, Within the Pale—a strip of 
West Russia—(1903), was one who 
told the story of such doings; re 
flecting on their causes; and sug- 
gesting a remedy, in some form of 
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Zionism. He wrote as correspond- 
ent of the Hearst papers in the 
United States. He acknowledged, 
that the more quick-witted Jews, 
pressed into a pale, cut off from 
many ways of life, did exploit stu- 
pider peasants, who, waking up to 
find themselves, and the means 
whereby they lived, in the grasp of 
usurers, were stuff for commercial 
victims’ fury, if not for religious and 
racial rage. For instance, a Chris- 
tian girl is taken to a Jewish hos- 
pital; she dies there, well treated. 
Or a girl commits suicide. But the 
story goes, that such a one has been 
murdered; and so massacres en- 
sued, even of children; such as those 
of Kishineff thirty years ago; and 
some Jewish women then suffered 
outrages, if not beyond belief yet 
indescribable. 

About twenty years ago (1912- 
13), at Kieff, the charge was again 
made, when a Christian boy was 
said to have been ritually murdered. 
One Catholic priest, Father Pra- 
naitis (a professor of Hebrew, au- 
thor of Le Chrétien dans le Talmud 
Israélite) supported the prosecu- 
tion;? and would have it that the 
words of so many popes condemn- 
ing the belief in such charges 
against Jews were mere forgeries. 

He fell back on words of Nicholas 
L, as to a murder trial in 1835, that 
that Czar could not but think pos- 
sible, that among Jews there were 
ritual murderers in the past, and so, 
possibly, in this case. But Father 
Pranaitis failed to prove his state- 
ment that there were no papal bulls 
forbidding charging Jews with 
ritual murders. There was Pope In- 


2And the ritual murder thesis had been de- 
fended seemingly uncritically by Dr. Mommert, 
Priest of Schweinitz (Prussian Silesia), au- 
thor of Der Ritualmord bei den Talmud-Juden 
(Leipzig, 1905) ; and of Widerlegung der Wider- 
spriche frommer Juden und Christen gegen die 
Blutheschuldigung der Juden (Ibid., 1906). 
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nocent IV.’s, in mid-thirteenth cen- 
tury, who, asking why are any Cath- 
olics taught to believe that Jews mur- 
der Christian children as part of the 
Passover ritual, “without consider- 
ing that it is clearly contrary to 
their Law,” and declaring that 
“many Jews have been killed on sus- 
picion of using human blood,” lays 
down: “By our authority, we 
strictly forbid such actions in fu- 
ture”; “detesting the cruelty of 
those Christians who (through greed 
for wealth, or thirst of blood) blun- 
der, torture, and kill un-tried Jews, 
and force baptism on their chil- 
dren.” Even some wicked Chris- 
tians, Pope Gregory X. (1271-1276), 
could add, “in hatred of the Jews, 
hide their children away, so as to 
get Jews into trouble; and then 
make these Jews pay, to save them- 
selves from the consequences of the 
false charge they themselves made, 
that these Jews have secretly stolen 
and murdered the hidden children, 
and used their blood for religious 
purposes; though their Law strictly 
forbids them to use blood.” 

Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J., 
gloried in the Kieff verdict, which 
exculpated the Jew. But, he re- 
flects that “bigotry takes a lot of 
killing; Catholics know that as well 
as Jews.” And he doubted not that 
the Kieff case would come up again 
before long, and the Talmud and 
Jewish tradition be cited again (as 
by Father Pranaitis), in support of 
ritual murder, “just as if the best 
authorities of Jewry had never ex- 
plained that there was no vestige of 
any such ordinance in any book of 
the Jewish ritual.” The case is up 
again, in the Der Stiirmer of 1934. 
One recalls the companion Catholic 
plaint of Father Gerard, S.J., find- 
ing old age’s chief sorrow, in seeing 
all the old anti-popery charges 
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(though refuted and laid low), as 
full of ghostly or ghastly life, at his 
going from the world, as they were 
when his life of warring against 
them began. 

In truth, the then Bishop of Sal- 
ford (Dr. Casartelli), at an English 
meeting of protest against the 
charges, in the years 1911-13, could 
well say that he was “but obeying 
the behest and commands of a whole 
line of Sovereign Pontiffs, going 
back seven or eight hundred years, 

. repudiating, upon facts and 
knowledge, these atrocious accusa- 
tions that have been going on for so 
long”—horrors for which Cardinal 
Manning would have no ear; whose 
present successor, Cardinal Bourne, 
wrote then, to the Chief Rabbi in 
England: “As you say, the Catholic 
Church has, so far as I am aware, 
always recognised that such accusa- 
tions had no foundation whatever 
in the religious belief or practices 
of the Jewish people.” In that 
above-cited encyclical of Innocent 
IV.’s are also the words: “To coun- 
teract the wickedness and greed of 
evil [Christian] men, we decree that 
no one shall harm, or trespass on 
the cemeteries of the Jews, or shall 
dig up dead bodies to obtain money, 
or shall charge Jews with using 
blood in their ceremonies.” “Fa- 
natics make this last charge, with- 
out considering that the said prac- 
tice is contrary to Jewish Law.” 
That, as said above, Gregory X. re- 
peated, in 1272; when decreeing that 
“the testimony of Christians against 
Jews shall not stand, unless there is 
a Jew testifying among them.” 


8“That thou shalt see the difference of our 
spirits,” so, to the medieval pope, seems to 
speak a modern professor (Suchianu), out of 
Jew-baiting Orthodox Roumania, “a Persecut- 
ing Power,” where the professor’s Grammar of 
the Roumanian Tongue for secondary schools 
illustrated, twenty-five years ago, a rule of syn- 
tax by: “You must not believe the word of a 
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This in the face of twenty-five 
knights who bound themselves as 
a body, before whose testimony 
against Jews there was to be no ap- 
peal. 

Some three centuries later than 
Innocent IV., and three centuries be- 
fore Pius X., in 1540, a Bull of Paul 
III.’s maintained the ever-recurring 
anti-Semitic blood accusations to be 
due to nothing but hate, envy and 
covetousness of the goods of the 
Jews; and this Pope threatened with 
punishments of the Church those 
who again should make these accu- 
sations. And the fiercely orthodox 
Paul IV. (1555-1559) wrote to the 
clergy of Hungary, Bohemia and Po- 
land: “We have heard with dis- 
pleasure, through complaints from 
Jews in your parts, that various 
town authorities, and powerful men 
and nobles there, jealous of Jews, 
and blinded by hatred, or more like 
by greed, wishing for a pretext to 
take their goods, falsely charge these 
Jews with killing your children and 
drinking their blood, and con- 
mitting other horrible crimes 
against Christianity; thus stirring 
up passion in simple Christians 
against Jews, resulting in Jews be- 
ing robbed and even murdered.” 

So, in our century, Rabbi Franck 
recalled to Archbishop Simar of Co 
logne, how during the Russian anti- 
Jew persecutions of the ’eighties and 
*nineties, the preceding Archbishop, 
Cardinal Krementz, helped _ the 
Rabbi to make his rescue work 4 
success; and the Cardinal “lives in 
the grateful and respectful remem- 
brance of the Israelite population 
of the diocese.” And Archbishop 


Jew, even when he lies at the point of death.” 
The medieval layman Gower—Confessio Aman 
tis Vil—was as un-papal; with his: 

“I am a Jewe, and by my lawe 
I shal to no man be felawe 
To kepe him trouth in word ne dede.” 
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Simar answered, with a quotation 
from “one of the greatest men of the 
Hebrew race,” St. Paul; where he 
dwells (in the beginning of the Epis- 
tle to the Romans) on the Jewish 
people as the possessors of God’s 
Word, and the “people of the Cove- 
nant.” My sentiments, added that 
Archbishop, are those of every Cath- 
olic Bishop. 

The Jewish Chronicle at the time 
of the Kieff trial, in 1913, pointed 
out that the Archbishop over the 
Catholics in Russia, Msgr. Klutchin- 
sky, “has made a statement con- 
demning the boycott [of Jews] in 
Poland, and the blood agitation”; 
and Cardinal Merry del Val, ap- 
pealed to by Lord Rothschild, as 
spokesman of his Jewish co-reli- 
gionists, declared that Innocent IV.’s 
thirteenth century encyclical was 
authentic, as also the future Clem- 
ent XIV.’s eighteenth century re- 
port, that the ritual murder libel is 
baseless.* Lord Rothschild was not 
deceived, in the result, that what he 
alluded to as “the enlightened and 
generous traditions of the Holy See 
which has so often raised its voice 
in defence of the oppressed, and in 
vindication of truth and justice,” 
would again be followed. For Pope 
Pius X., in 1913, did then answer a 
Yiddish paper’s appeal, from New 
York, that “the Holy See, as it has 
always in the past dealt justice, so 
it means now to follow the same 
path.” And in 1916 Pope Benedict 


4In 1908 was published a History of the Jews 
in England, by A. M. Hyamson (Chatto and 
Windus). The Times, March 19, 1908, in re- 
viewing, wrote that a learned Jewish authority, 
J. M. Rigg, in editing Select Pleas from the 
Exchequer of Jews (1902) had said: “We must 
be content to suspend judgment on the accu- 
sations of ritual murder.” But Mr. Rigg’s 
legal summing up, addressed to lawyers (1904), 
Protested against any such inference from his 
words. He is convinced of the baseless nature 
of the charges. The Times of March 25, 1908, 
notes that he seems to have used “suspend 
judgment” in some technical sense. 


XV. answered another appeal, in the 
name of 3,000,000 Jewish American 
citizens, from a committee of promi- 
nent Jews, against persecutions in 
various lands; and he said, that, “as 
head of the Catholic Church, which 
considers all men as brethren, he 
will teach .. . natural right to indi- 
viduals as to nations, and will re- 
prove every violation of it towards 
the children of Israel, as towards 
others; .. . nor swerve, against jus- 
tice and religion, because of a differ- 
ence of religious faith.” And at this 
date (of, still, three centuries later 
than Paul III. and Paul IV.), Cardi- 
nal Fischer of Cologne has continued 
the Jew-protecting traditions of his 
see; Cardinal Manning in England 
supporting the German prelate; and 
the Italian nuncio in Vienna main- 
taining “the duty of all priests to 
stifle the germs of fanaticism shown 
in these accursed atrocities.” 

And one seems, there, to be very 
near leaders of to-day, in the fight 
now on, once more, between State, 
in any and every sense, and Church; 
very near those who uphold the Law 
that is above the law, which offers 
the one refuge for the liberty of 
man’s spirit; now, when one recalls, 
how ten years since, Cardinal Faul- 
haber of Munich made public pro- 
test against proposals—even then— 
to eject all Jews from Bavaria, and 
thus, no doubt to cause death to 
many. Though the present writer, 
at that same time, had heard that 
doughty Cardinal publicly defy Jew- 
ish Masonic threateners of himself, 
for defending religion in schools, 
and spiritual liberty of conscience 
and practice.® 

5Cardinal Faulhaber’s 1933 Advent Sermons, 
Judaism, Christianity, and Germany, have been 
now published in English (Burns, Oates, 2s. 
6 d.). Their thesis is, that Old Testament revela- 
tion finds fulfillment in Christianity; and they 


expose the attempt to purge Christianity of ele- 
ments “non-Aryan.” “Here is a law of Chris- 
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However, in France, some pious, 
and impious, Catholic papers— 
1912-13—-with their bigotry against 
Jews, bitterly criticized all such 
papal-minded prelates; and one has 
one’s self seen anger and spite come 
out in the faces of good men in 
France, when one even suggested 
that the ritual murder charges might 
be unproven. Jewish money must 
be in your pocket, they hinted. La 
Croix would, at that time, almost 
have excommunicated the English 
Tablet,* which had its doubts. And in 
La Libre Parole de Paris (May 10, 
1911)—the “ritual murder” having 
been dated for mid-March—there 
was given the medical and police 
account, of how a Russian boy’s 
body had been drained of every drop 
of blood by ritualistic incisions; pro- 
fessors explaining how the victim 
had been tortured alive, held, stand- 
ing, till death. So, Le Journal des 
Débats (May 11th), and lIndé- 
pendance (September Ist), gave ac- 
counts of the sittings of the Russian 
Duma in April and May, the Right 
declaring that the Left wanted to 
stifle the evidence against Jews, and 
bringing forward amazing eight- 
eenth century accounts, by a con- 
vert Jew—like the accounts of the 
other convert Jew, five centuries be- 
fore, concerning the European con- 
spiracy of Jews, binding themselves 
to sacrifice yearly some Christian; 
whose lot-drawing fell, in 1137, on 
St. William of Norwich—of what 
went on at sacrificing of Christian 
children: “As we tortured and sacri- 
ficed the God of the Christians, thus 
we spill this illegitimate blood; for 
all blood outside the Law is illegiti- 


tion ethics which the German spirit finds it 
hardest to understand.” “Either we are dis- 
ciples of Christ, or else we relapse into the 
Judaism of antiquity with its hymns of hate.” 

év. Tablet, as early as Nov. 25 and Dec. 30, 
1899; again, Sept. 8, 1902. 
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mate,” etc. Not Maria Monk, or any 
of the ex-priests and ex-nuns could 
go further. The speeches of the 
anti-Semites only, are given fully in 
the French publication. But it is 
there stated that a Jewish deputy 
found support “in the words of Pope 
Gregory IX.,” for his plea, that these 
accusations were due to greed of 
Jewish gold. Whereat the Orthodox 
Right laughed aloud. And one of its 
orators, in a long reported speech, 
maintained that they were not to 
bring an ordinary case against indi- 
vidual murderers, but that they 
must attack “the whole Jewish 
sect.” They must let out the known 
truth, or the Russian people would 
understand them to be enemies of 
the human race, and slaves of the 
Jews. It is true, the Left won, bya 
slight majority; and put off the evil 
day. 

Father Thurston, S.J., writing in 
those times, in the Month (Noven- 
ber, 1913)—as he had written in 
June, 1898, on “Anti-Semitism and 
the charge of Ritual Murder”—char- 
acterized the former Jesuit Pére 
Coubé’s' Ames Juives (Paris: Le 
thielleux, 1909) as “a disgraceful 
book,” in flat contradiction to the 
true spirit of Catholic scholarship 
and Catholic piety: “The Catholic 
Church is in no way committed to 
this horrible calumny,” that (in 
Pére Coubé’s words) ritual murders 
“prove that the Moloch of the Tal- 
mud, which is nothing else but Sx 
tan himself, is continually athirst 
for Christian blood.” The English 


Father’s comment is, that “if the | 


temper of Father Coubé’s writings 
were really representative of the 
dme chrétienne, we confess that we 


70n him, a high placed priest writes (May) 
1934): “He was violently anti-Jew; and the 
ciety had finally to get rid of him. Le Pér 
Constant, O.P., whom Father Thurston expos? 
in the Month, June, 1908, was an 
virulent writer.” 
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would prefer to take our chance in 
the next world with the dmes juives 
whom he reviles.”. However, Father 
Thurston can cite on his side the 
French abbé Vacandard’s La Ques- 
tion du meurtre rituel chez les Juifs 
(Etudes de critique et d’ histoire, 3d 
ser. Paris: Lecoffre, 1912); as well 
as the Berlin Professor of Lutheran 
theology, Dr. Strack; in English 
translation, The Jew and Human 
Sacrifice (London: Cope & Fenwick, 
1909), and the German Catholic, 
Dr. Kopp, in Zur Judenfrage (Leip- 
zig, 3d ed., 1886). And then he also 
can cite Msgr. Duchesne (quoted by 
The Jewish Chronicle), in answer to 
a fellow French Academician— 
seemingly less clear-sighted, hon- 
est-feeling, and outspoken—“You 
ask me, with respect to the trial at 
Kieff, to tell you what I think of the 
charge of ritual murder among the 
Jews. You know very well what I 
think; seeing that I have given out 
my opinion several times; and 
labbé Vacandard’s excellent work 
on the subject has told it again to 
his readers. Like the Popes and the 
Bishops that have had occasion to 
deal with the accusation, my opinion 
is that it is an absurd fiction, analo- 
gous to some of the calumnies 
levelled at early Christian assem- 
blies, and just as devoid of all foun- 
dation,” wherein it was stated that 
this accursed sect of Christians (so 
Tacitus in his ignorance calls them), 


8Der Blutaberglaube: Miinchen, 1891. The 
Jew and Human Sacrifice. Human Blood and 
Jewish Ritual. An Historical and Sociological 
Inquiry, by H. L. Strack, D.D., Ph.D. Trans- 
lated by H. Blanchamp, B.A., from the eighth 
German edition, with new prefaces, additions 
and corrections by the author. Deals with Hu- 
man Sacrifice (Blood Ritual). Blood of other 
Persons used for healing. Blood of executed 
Persons, Hangman’s Rope. Corpses of animals. 
Blood. Waste and Evacuations, Human and 
animal, Blood Superstition as a cause of 
crime among Criminals and its consequences. 
Superstition among Dements. Religious Mania. 
Jewish Religious Law and what it says. Origin 
of the “Blood Accusation,” etc. With Bibli- 
ography. 
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sacrificed children as part of their 
ceremonies. “It is not always wise 
to ignore such calumnies”—con- 
tinues the French Church historian; 
who shocked some fellow French- 
men and co-religionists impervious 
to the idea that (as Newman im- 
plied), one need not be a bad Cath- 
olic to be a veracious historian— 
“absurd as such calumnies may be. 
Throughout many centuries there 
were imbeciles who alleged that the 
Church in council had decreed that 
women had no souls. Still, of 
course, the ritual murder legend is 
another matter; seeing that people 
have died on account of it; and these 
stories about children from whom 
blood has been drawn have claimed 
real victims, and may cause more.” 
True, however, though “one cannot 
discuss anything with people in a 
religious passion; and though hu- 
man stupidity, playing so great a 
part in the world’s affairs, is abso- 
lutely impregnable; yet, all the 
same, we must protest, and must 
keep on telling the truth; and there 
may be some result.” 

-Can one be shown any reasons, 
for this madness of the people? No 
doubt there have been, and there 
well may be now, pro-Semite ex- 
aggerations; as in the absurd talk 
about huge Hitlerite massacres of 
Jews last year. A generation ago, in 
his Questions of the Day, on “The 
Jewish Question,” that anti-Semite, 
Professor Goldwin Smith, of Oxford 
and of Cornell, admitted the Odessa 
riots were deplorable, but insisted 
that “the Jewish statements greatly 
transcended the truth”; the one mil- 
lion to three million rubles’ worth 
of damage to Jewish property, being 
not more than twenty thousand, in 
the opinion of Consul-General Stan- 
ley; to whom even “a respectable 
Jew of Odessa confined the loss to 
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below fifty thousand.” And as to 
the statement (by Rabbi Gaster, 
Times, November 25, 1905), that 
four thousand Jews were massacred, 
the Odessa Times correspondent— 
who had said two hundred and fifty 
—answers (December 11th), that in 
the Odessa Jewish cemetery the 
number buried was about three hun- 
dred; of which, some died from 
“natural causes.” The correspond- 
ent mourned “the thousands of in- 
offensive Jews who have suffered, in 
Odessa, both blood and pecuniary 
losses”; but, he adds, “I am of the 
opinion that there would have been 
but little bloodshed if the rich Jew- 
ish organizations had not supplied 
the students and better-class Jewish 
youths with arms, and coquetted 
with the anarchists.” “As early as 
Easter last,” he says, “the Jews be- 
gan secretly to arm,” with the intent 
of self-preservation. 

Anyway, from the many Jewish 
usurers, many peasants of Russia 
and Roumania suffered; and, in a 
Goldwin Smith’s words, the peas- 
ants looked upon Jews’ wealth as 
their blood. And a Davitt failed to 
elicit any friendly expressions to- 
wards Jews, in his interview with 
three prominent Russian’ mer- 
chants, who “denounced, indeed, as 
inhuman the iniquities of the igno- 
rant savage mob at Kishineff”’— 
where in 1903 nearly half a hundred 
Jews were killed—‘“but could not 
shut their eyes to ‘the trade trick- 
eries and treacheries,’ to use these 
merchant’s own words, which 
brought such terrible retributive 
punishments upon the Jews, at the 
hands of grossly ignorant lower- 
class Russians.” Count Schouvaloff 
also, who, for Davitt was “a singu- 
larly honest and high-minded offi- 
cial of the gubernatorial class,” “had 
little hope in any change for the bet- 
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ter in the inimical feeling between 
Jew and Christian in Russia, so long 
as there existed no standard of com- 
mercial rectitude among Jews. There 
was no question of religious intoler- 
ance.” All the Russians Davitt met 
condemned the abominable acts of 
the anti-Semitic mobs as strongly as 
other people. Yet Davitt gives nu- 
merous cases of military and police 
officials “standing-by” at outrages 
and murders. As at Odessa, so at 
Kishineff, “‘all the vengeance of the 
mobs seems to have been directed 
against the very poorest of the 
Jews”; whom the Mayor of Kishineff 
described as “most patient and 
never disorderly.” 

But the alleged murder by Jews 
of a boy, and of a girl (who actually 
committed suicide), once more in- 
flamed the populace, said their 
Mayor—a _ populace instinctively 
anti-Semitic, from its long-drawn 
troubles with Jews. And then, when 
the truth was told, that was once 
more called an invention to hush up 
Jewish crime; “and the working 
men, who are hostile to Jews (their 
formidable rivals and _ industrial 
competitors), remained convinced 
that Christian blood had been actu- 
ally obtained in this way for ritual 
purposes.” From one house, when 
the Jews went to the police station, 
to ask for help, during the murder- 
ing, the inspector replied: “Serves 
you right; why do you use ou 
blood?” 

In Butler’s old edition of the Lives 
of the Saints, March 24th, celebrates 
St. Simon of Trent and St. William 
of Norwich,° as boy martyrs of Jew 
ish ritual murders in hatred of 


9v. Jessop and James’s ed. of Life and Mire 
cles of St. William of Norwich, by Thomas 
of Monmouth (c. 1150), Benedictine of No 
wich, (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1896). “It # 
the starting point (and this should be care 
fully noted) of the myth of Jewish ritual mur 
ders” (p. 5). 
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Christianity; the former recognized 
by Sixtus V. and Gregory XIII. But- 
ler seems to feel, with Czar Nicholas 
I, that where there are accounts of 
several such martyrs, with seem- 
ingly well-attested evidence—there 
is one such given in Walsh’s recent 
Isabella of Spain—they must be ac- 
cepted as true. Butler does admit, 
however, with so many Popes, that 
“it is a notorious slander of some au- 
thors, who from these singular and 
extraordinary instances, infer this 
to have been at any time the custom 
or maxim of that people.” The 
Middle Ages believed in many such 
child martyrdoms; but standing 
alone in the Martyrologium is “the 
passion of St. Simeon, a boy, most 
cruelly slain by Jews at Trent, and 
afterwards glorified by many mira- 
cles.” That was on Thursday-Fri- 
day night, in Holy Week, 1472. A 
Jewish doctor decoyed the two-year- 
old child, while the master and mis- 
tress of the house were at Tenebrx 
on Wednesday; the Jews in their 
synagogue having determined on 
such a Christian child sacrifice for 
Good Friday. They stopped his 
mouth with cloths, pierced his body, 
receiving the blood in a basin, while 
arms and legs were held down in the 
form of a cross. Then, raised up, 
the child was pierced by all present; 
and round him, when dead, they 
sang: “In the same manner did we 
treat Jesus the God of Christians; 
and thus may our enemies be con- 
founded for ever.” So, the state- 
ment, drawn up soon after, at 
Trent; where the accused, being 
tortured, confessed; “confession 
under torture being worthless,” as 
concludes Father Thurston’s re- 
vised Butler. 

- A preacher had predicted, that at 
Easter the Jews would do some 
dreadful deed; and when that Chris- 


tian child’s body was then found in 
a Jew’s house, the Bishop of Trent, 
so soon as he saw the body, said: 
“This is the work of the Jews.” He 
caused the mayor to try leading 
Jews, who were informed on, by “a 
converted Jewish criminal,” and 
were tortured (like witches in seven- 
teenth century Scotland), hung up, 
limbs racked, beaten, hot boiled 
eggs put under their arms (like vic- 
tims in modern Ireland), and after 
confession — under torture — were 
burnt, still alive. 

In Lacroix’s Manners of the Mid- 
dle Ages, the chapter on the Jews 
gives a picture of little Simon’s mar- 
tyrdom. And there is given, also, 
the story of little Hugh of Lincoln, 
reproduced, more or less, by Chau- 
cer’s Lady Prioress of the fourteenth 
century; who may also have thought 
of the first ritual murder martyr in 
her England, little twelfth century 
twelve-year-old St. William of Nor- 
wich, he also, lured, in Holy Week, 
gagged, bound, mocked, crucified— 
as was believed—when telling her 
tale, nearing Canterbury, and 
charming all ears and senses ever 
since. Pity, if she has done a great 
wrong, in that telling of the “litel 
clergeon, seven years of age,” who, 


“thurgh-out the Jewerye, 
... as he came to and fro, 
Ful merily than wolde he singe, and 
crye 
O Alma redemptoris euer-mo. 
The swetnes hath his herté percéd so 
Of Cristés mooder, that, to hir to 
preye, 
He can nat stinte of singing by the 
weye,” 


but, 


“This curséd Jew him hente and 
heeld him faste, 
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And kitte his throte, and in a pit 
him caste. 


“Ther he with throte ykoruen lay 
upryght, 

He Alma redemptoris gan to singe 

So loude, that al the placé gan to 
ringe. 


“But Jesus Crist, as ye in bokés 

fynde, 

Wil that his glorie laste and be in 
mynde, 

And, for the worship of his mooder 
dere, 

Yet may I singe O Alma loude and 
cleer. 


“O youngé Hugh of Lincoln, sleyn 
also 
With curséd Jewés, as it is notable, 
For it nis but a litel whyle ago; 
Pray eek for us.” 


Which of you hath done this? 
Who knows? Even a Christian saint 
was to be burnt by a Bishop, not 
many centuries after. But soon, a 
Pope exculpated Joan of Arc, as a 
girl pious and pure; and a Pope of 
our day has declared her a saint. 

And so, one has seen, that to 
which the modern English Bishop 
has pointed—Rome, the nurse of 
judgment. And one wonders at past 
un-Roman delusions. Not that one 
need thereat to be surprised. For 
delusions persist. German papers, 
early in the late War, had so many 
cases of Belgian atrocities tearing 
out German eyes, and so forth, that 
Belgium (these papers said) is out- 
side the pale of civilization. Leav- 


ing Germany and reaching England, 
one was told of Belgian children 
with hands cut off, eyes put out; one 
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saw—from afar—the very places in 
England where they lay. Even as 
one could see the hospitals, but not 
the men, in Vienna, where these un- 
seen Austrians—and unseeing— 
were being tended; victims of the 
atrocities of Serbians. No medieval 
Christians were surer of their Jews, 
than were the modern paper- 
crammed, of their enemies. Judg- 
ment is fled to brutish beasts, ever 
and ay. Perhaps, by Jedwood jus- 
tice, 


“With torment and with shameful 
deth echon 
This Prouost dooth the Jewés for 
to sterue, 
... and that anon. 


“Therefor with wildé hors he dide 
hem drawe, 
And after that he hung hem by the 
lawe.” 


Father Thurston, however, re 
flects that “it is possible that such 
child murders may occasionally 
have been committed by Jewish 
maniacs, or as an act of private 
vengeance, or by necromancers who 
wished to use the blood for some 
magical rite.” And as to individual 
criminals; even this, Father Thurs- 
ton wrote (Month, November, 1913, 
p. 502): 


“The condemnation of Joan of 
Arc, or again of Galileo, the lives of 
such Pontiffs as John XII. (tenth 
century), Benedict IX. (eleventh 
century), and Alexander VI. (fif- 
teenth-sixteenth century) ; the whole 
history of the Inquisition; the great 
Schism of the West; the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew; the develop 
ments of the Celibacy question, oF 
of the Indulgence question; the im- 
putations of greed made against the 
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Roman Curia or of nepotism against 
so many of the Popes; together with 
the long series of royal divorces— 
all these are facts which need be- 
nignant interpretation.” “Benig- 
nant” is well. “In all these matters 
we [Catholics] are wont to depre- 
cate a too precipitate judgment; in 
order that the crimes of individuals, 
however atrocious, may not be 
hastily imputed to the religion 
which they unworthily professed. 
It would seem, then, that when there 
is question of attributing to another 
religious system [Judaism] a belief 
which all those who profess it ener- 
getically repudiate, we ought to be 
the last to press a charge; so long as 
any doubt of its truth remains pos- 
sible.” 


How gross (we may add for our 
day) has been much talk about Bol- 
shevism being the work of “Jews.” 
Yes, of apostate Jews, sometimes. 
As the French Revolution Terror 
was the work of “Catholics.” Yes, 
of Catholics like Robespierre, Marat 
and Carrier. As the Reformation 
ruin had been the work of ex-“Cath- 
olics.”” 

Anyway, with Renan, one may go 
so far as to admit that “il est pos- 
sible, il est méme certain que plus 
@une fois depuis quinze siécles, un 
Chrétien a été tué pas un Juif” (“it 
is possible, it is even certain, that 
more than once in fifteen centuries, 
a Christian has been killed by a 
Jew”); though he would add that 
any Jewish murder purporting to be 
“ritual” was an absurdity. 

To draw a final contrast, sug- 
gested by last century historians 
who were no popes’ men. In the 
words of Neander, himself a convert 
from Judaism: “Martin Luther,” at 
the end of his life, enraged at his 
earlier failures to get his new Evan- 
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gel adopted by the Jews, and thus to 
have them as his allies in denounc- 
ing the Papacy, “acted with extreme 
violence against the Jews, hindered 
many princes from receiving them, 
induced others to banish them from 
their dominions, and accused them 
of the foulest crimes; besides others 
even worse, of usury and extortion. 
‘And know, dear Christians,’ said 
Luther, ‘and doubt it not, that after 
the devil you have no more bitter, 
no more violent enemy than a reg- 
ular Jew, who is a Jew in earnest.’ 
And in another passage Luther 
says: ‘I will advise those who are 
faithful to me to set fire to their 
Synagogues, and to cover up with 
earth and rubbish all that remains 
and cannot be burnt, so that by no 
man shall ever be seen again stock 
or stone thereof, to the end of 
time’” (v. Luther’s Werke, Er- 
langen ed. XXXII, 252; in “Von den 
Juden”). 

He said that all Jews, every Sab- 
bath, curse the Christians, and are 
desirous of stabbing them and their 
wives and children; “all their most 
heartfelt sighing, hopes, and long- 
ings are to be able to treat us as they 
treated the heathen in the days of 
Esther. (Esther, ix.) . . . They 
fancy they are the chosen people to 
murder and slay” (Jb., p. 120). 

In one of Luther’s last letters to 
Catherine Luther (Feb. 1, 1546): 
“When the chief matters are settled, 
I must devote myself to driving out 
the Jews. Count Albert is hostile to 
them, and has given them their de- 
serts, but no one else. God willing, 
I will help Count Albert from the 
pulpit.” For “we ought not to suf- 
fer Jews to live amongst us. They 
are a rascally people, swallowing up 
everything with their usury” 
(Werke, XXXII, 77, 366). And in 
his last sermon, Luther preached :— 
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“You Lords ought not to tolerate the 
Jews, you ought to expel them.” 
Luther finds a mouthpiece, or an 
echo, in a May, 1934, article in the 
Westfaelische Landeszeitung, by 
Herr Wilhelm Kube, former presi- 
dent of the Russian Parliament, a 
State Counsellor, now a Nazi in- 
spector. He says: “The plague- 
smitten and plague-carriers — i. e., 
the Jews—should be driven out and 
kept apart; they must be prevented 
stirring up the nations one against 
another, as they and the Freemasons 
did, when they, thus, made the 
world war, and were guilty of the 
deaths of two million Germans, and 
ten millions of other nations. And 
that is what German mothers should 
think of when they see a Jew. . . 
There is no back door for Jewry or 
its allies to settle again in this 
Reich.” Another new Berlin publi- 
cation, Fridericus, allows, indeed, 
even under the heading “Jewish 
Murderers,” that “it is not neces- 
sary to drag in ritual murders as evi- 
dence of the perniciousness of the 
Jews”; yet this writer also con- 
cludes: “The Jew is the danger, is 
the enemy. Through the Jews, peo- 
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ples and their culture die. When 
the nation as a whole really knows 
the Jews, there will be no more room 
in Germany for the Jews” (May 19, 
1934). 

On the other hand, as Neander 
says (Church History, VII., 102. 
Bohn’s translation): “It was a rul- 
ing principle with the Popes, after 
the example of their predecessor, 
Gregory the Great (590-604) to pro- 
tect the Jews in the rights which 
had been conceded to them.” And 
as is said by Dean Milman (History 
of the Jews, IIl., 166): “Of all Euro- 
pean sovereigns, the Popes, with 
some exceptions, have pursued the 
most generous policy towards the 
Jews. . . . In Italy and even in 
Rome the Jews have been more 
rarely molested than in other coun- 
tries.” 

As late as April, 1928, Pope Pius 
XI. suppressed the society, Amici 
Israel, of clerics and laymen, formed 
to pray for the conversion of the 
Jews; but, having become anti- 
Semitic, publishing pamphlets—now 
forbidden—“manifesting sentiments 
of hate against a people once the 
elect of God.” 
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INDIANS ON A NEW TRAIL 





By WILLIAM HUGHES 


[" the discussion of recent Indian 
legislation, Catholic missonaries 
have offered constructive criticism 
both through conferences with In- 
dian Department representatives 
sent out to conventions of Indians 
called for the purpose of explaining 
the bill and through reports made to 
the Bureau of Catholic Indian Mis- 
sions in Washington, which in turn 
were presented by the Director of the 
Bureau to the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs. Catholic missionaries 
have generally welcomed the main 
provisions of the original measure, 
the so-called Wheeler-Howard Bill, 
because it furnished at least some 
solution to the following problems: 
landless Indians, Indians on the 
land but equally helpless because of 
lack of training and equipment, In- 
dians confused because of lack of 
fixed governmental policies, Indians 
demoralized by wrong policies such 
as indiscriminate and unprotected 
allotment of land, and Indians dis- 
contented because of local and na- 
tional wrongs for which no effective 
court redress is provided. 

The bill as revised by the Con- 
gressional Committees contains 
more than one-half of the provi- 
sions sought by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, the Honorable 
John Collier: It finally did pass 
on the hectic eve of the adjourn- 
ment of Congress. It will open up a 
new era for Indians in which all of 
the ardent hopes, misgivings, honest 
doubts and interested opposition 
may resolve themselves into team 


iMr. Collier stated to the writer that the bill 
contains three-fourths. W. H. 


work by Government employees, 
missionaries, friends of Indians and 
the Indians themselves, under the 
idealistic but practical leadership 
of the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs for the improvement of the 
Indians. 

Legislation for Indians greatly re- 
sembles a crazy-quilt. And that for 
several reasons. First, because 
white interests being dominant, 
they too often determine the votes of 
Congressional delegations, to whom 
Senatorial courtesy and House you- 
scratch-my-back - and ~I’ll - scratch- 
yours, yield. Secondly, because 
scarcely any two tribes of Indians 
are alike in capacity, industry, ini- 
tiative, training and knowledge of 
how to make a living. Thirdly, be- 
cause administrative programs and 
policies change with almost every 
incoming Secretary of the Interior 
and Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
every superintendent and so-called 
farmer, and change again, probably 
back, when the official gets a little 
knowledge and experience. Mr. 
Collier comes into the commission- 
ership with an unusual background 
of the last twelve years spent exclu- 
sively in the study, defense and pub- 
licity of Indian needs. 

During one hundred years there 
have been thirty-three United States 
Commissioners of Indian Affairs. 
Only three held office for as long as 
seven years. Previous to assuming 
office, few had ever seen an Indian 
except in a passing show or before a 
cigar store of the period. Thirteen 
commissioners have been from the 
Atlantic seaboard, only four from 
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west of the Mississippi. In Canada 
the officer at the head of Indian Af- 
fairs serves for long years. 

For three years up to November 
30, 1932, in the United States Indian 
Field Service, the average yearly 
turn-over of personnel was 42 per 
cent. Later figures are not available. 
But they would show at least as 
high a percentage of shifts among 
the 6,000 field and office employees. 
Not many years ago, a failure in one 
superintendency was transferred to 
another, usually to repeat the proc- 
ess. In Canada the superintendent 
commonly remains at one agency 
for the life of his public service, get- 
ting to know the language, the peo- 
ple, the customs, and individual 
successes, failures and needs. Rare 
is the United States employee who 
learns an Indian language. 


It will be well to consider first the 
Collier Bill, H.R. 7902, in its original 
form. It has four main sections, 
covering as many broad social needs 
of Indians: self-government, educa- 
tion for it, land enough and in com- 
pact, workable form, and a special 
Indian court. 

Under self-government, the pur- 
pose is declared to be to permit the 
Indians to incorporate as political 
units, to take over the functions and 
powers of the Indian Department 
and to codperate with State agen- 
cies, the Federal Government pay- 
ing the service bills, but assuming 
no liabilities beyond. Charters of 
incorporation shall be issued, which, 
however, shall not be effective until 
ratified by a three-fifths vote. Land 
may be acquired to form new 
communities, in which Indians of at 
least one-fourth blood shall be en- 
titled to become members. The 
form of government shall be adapt- 
ed to the traditions of the people, 
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with the rights of minorities pro- 
tected. Powers of self-government 
shall be extended as capacity to ex- 
ercise them grows. Local tribunals 
shall be set up similar to justice of 
the peace courts. Individuals who 
wish to abandon the chartered com- 
munity may be bought out by it and 
guardians for minors may be ap- 
pointed by the community. 

The chartered community may 
exercise the large power of eminent 
domain of condemnation for public 
purposes, even to the extent of com- 
pelling sale of white lands lying 
within the reserve, may levy taxes 
and accept labor on community 
projects in lieu of taxes. It may 
employ attorneys approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior and make 
contracts, but cannot be sued in 
State courts. It may compel the 
transfer for any cause of any em- 
ployee of the Federal Indian Service, 
with certain restrictions to protect 
the employee. The chartered com- 
munity shall succeed to any pecu- 
liar political set-up such as exists 
among the Pueblo, where the pagan 
priests, or caciques, are the real po- 
litical rulers. It shall succeed also 
to all assets of its predecessor, in- 
cluding claims against the United 
States. To the community, reports 
shall be made by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs and the Secretary 
of the Interior as to duties, rights 
and proposed Federal appropria- 
tions. Any recommendation of the 
community as to appropriation 
items shall be transmitted to the 
Bureau of the Budget and Congress. 
No expenditure by Congress shall 
be repayable by the community. 

Under qualifications determined 
by the Commissioner and independ- 
ent of the Civil Service, Indians 
shall be appointed to Indian admin- 
istrative offices both inside and out- 
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side the community. The commun- 
ity may request transfer of present 
Indian Department functions and 
appoint qualified Indians therefore. 
Government facilities, including 
lands, buildings, and equipment 
shall be made available to the com- 
munities. Indians and their prop- 
erty, real and personal, continue to 
be not taxed and Government guar- 
dianship over Indians remains as 
heretofore. An appropriation of 
$500,000 annually is authorized, 
but not made, to defray the ex- 
penses of Indian governments. 

An Indian is defined as a pres- 
ently enrolled resident of any quan- 
tum of blood or a non-resident of 
at least one-quarter blood. Char- 
ters shall be issued extending any 
governmental powers, even without 
the necessity of incorporation. The 
three-fifths vote required for ratifi- 
cation by a community, counts only 
the actual voters. Therefore if 
only five voted, with three favor- 
able, three would prevail. That 
difficulty was overcome by amend- 
ment providing for majority vote 
and requiring participation of at 
least two-fifths of the eligible voters 
in important elections. Not only 
any tribe, band, nation or pueblo, 
but also any other group of Indians 
may so organize and vote. The res- 
ervation limits shall comprise both 
Indian and white lands and take 
over even State and County author- 
ity including that affecting whites 
within the reserve. Congress would 
certainly not grant such powers. 


Education to equip Indians for 
government, law and medicine, in- 
cluding public health, and social 
work, forestry and grazing, road 
and other public construction, and 
the making of financial, statistical 
and other public reports, is planned. 
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The success of Indians as leaders, 
as insisted on by Mr. Collier, under 
Indian Emergency Work has far 
outdone that of whites under Civil- 
ian Conservation Camps and has sur- 
prisingly justified the Commission- 
er’s faith in Indians, if given a 
chance. Responsibility for repay- 
ment of only one-half the cost of the 
aforesaid education and easy pay- 
ment of the remaining half, condi- 
tioned upon finding employment, is 
provided for, $50,000 being author- 
ized, but not yet appropriated, for 
the purpose. In addition, specially 
promising students will be educated 
out of a fund of $15,000, not reim- 
bursable. 

It is declared to be the policy of 
Congress to study, preserve and de- 
velop the special cultural contribu- 
tions and achievements of Indian 
civilization “including Indian arts, 
crafts, skills, and traditions,” to 
prepare special curricula, based 
thereon, for Indian schools, and to 
employ as teachers specialists, with 
those objectives as well as the solu- 
tion of contemporary social and eco- 
nomic problems of Indians. Evi- 
dently some unemployed ethnolo- 
gists and artists will find jobs. An 
ethnologist may be defined as an 
Indian “brain truster.” 


The land program of Mr. Collier 
is far-reaching. He aims at setting 
up a program of land use and de- 
velopment as a permanent basis of 
Indian self-support. Where it has 
been improvidently relaxed Federal 
guardianship is to be reassumed. 
Indian lands and resources are to 
be utilized by Indians individually, 
by codperatives and by communi- 
ties. However, proper safeguards 
are not set up against lazy leasing. 
Indian ownership is safeguarded. 
Deteriorization of land by over- 
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grazing and consequent erosion is 
to be prevented, as is denuding of 
forests because forests are to be ex- 
ploited only under sustained-yield 
management. Land for landless In- 
dians and for consolidation of pres- 
ent and future holdings into eco- 
nomic units, is provided. The first 
step thereto is to withdraw from 
disposal and return to the tribe the 
remaining surplus lands heretofore 
opened to sale and settlement, al- 
though lands outside the consoli- 
dated areas may be disposed of, if 
not needed. 

Allotment in severalty, or distri- 
bution of land to Indians for indi- 
vidual ownership, ceases. So ends 
fifty years of Indian policy which 
has resulted in 90,000,000 acres be- 
ing lost to the Indians and which 
has left 100,000 Indians landless. 
The majority of Indians had no 
aptitude for farming, they were not 
trained or financed for it, and even 
if they had been they were often set 
down upon lands which no man 
could possibly farm. The trust pe- 
riods, usually running twenty-five 
years after allotment before grant- 
ing fee patent, following which sale, 
mortgage or taxes took away the 
land, are extended safely, that is, 
until Congress shall decree other- 
wise. Title can pass only to the 
tribe, by sale, gift or devise, al- 
though restricted owners and heirs 
shall receive non-transferable cer- 
tificates of the corporation entitling 
them to equal use or income of land, 
and land may be exchanged to ef- 
fect consolidation into units work- 
able by the tribe for farms, grazing, 
forests and other economic pur- 
poses. For the acquisition of land, 
$2,000,000 is authorized to be ap- 
propriated each year. 

Indian homestead or allotment 
holdings outside of. reservations do 
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not fall necessarily under the new 
law, but may be voluntarily sur- 
rendered by entrymen or their 
heirs, and patents cancelled. While 
titles are taken in the name of the 
United States, they may be trans- 
ferred to the Indian community. To 
buy out any Indian, the tribe may 
use tribal or community funds, or 
an owner may accept the right of 
use of tribal lands as payment. 

The Secretary of the Interior shall 
parcel out tribal lands to individ- 
uals for use, tenure of which is lim- 
ited by the life of the user, by bene- 
cial or actual use and by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. “Root hog or 
die,” which was the principle back 
of the discredited allotment system, 
finds a more sensible application 
here: use the land or give it up to 
some Indian who will. However, 
the old evil of leasing to whites is 
perpetuated. There is no safeguard 
set up to prevent Chief “Wise Boy” 
getting all the unwise ones to work 
for him. But Indians can be 
shrewd. The Papago who used to 
be the hired “hands” of the Pima 
have risen up to ask: “How come? 
Why work for poor wages for adult 
owners when we can work better 
for shares for minors under guar- 
dians?” Heirship rules may be de- 
termined by the Secretary of the In- 
terior where he is not satisfied with 
the laws of the State. That means, 
not satisfied with the operation of 
the laws, as in many Oklahoma In- 
dian estates, where plunder has 
been common. 

The Indians of New York, who 
have some Federal status, are ex- 
empted from the provisions of the 
Collier Bill. The Indians of Maine 
are not mentioned. They are con- 
tent with the just treatment re- 
ceived from the State of Maine. 
But excepted to he sure, because the 
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Oklahoma delegation in Congress 
never sleeps, are the Five Civilized 
Tribes, whose taxable lands may 
still have restrictions removed, so 
that they may be sold. Among the 
Five Civilized Tribes and the Osage, 
guardians may be appointed by 
State courts for minors and incom- 
petents, as heretofore. Oklahoma 
produces a valuable crop of rich 
minors and incompetents. 


To cut the Gordian knot of law 
and order, which is the lack of 
statute law among Indians, for 
whom there is little justice in local 
courts and less interest in Federal 
courts, Commissioner Collier in- 
vented the Court of Indian Affairs. 
As an experienced social worker no 
doubt he saw in it a solution similar 
to the Children’s Court for white 
minors. To social workers that 
parallel would be perfect. But the 
special Indian Court was declared 
unthinkable by legislators who are 
lawyers and watchdogs of the treas- 
ury, such as Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler, former United States At- 
torney in Montana, who promptly 
brought to trial cases involving In- 
dian rights, and Representative 
William W. Hastings of Oklahoma, 
one time Cherokee tribal attorney, 
who maintains he always got justice 
in State courts and therefore did not 
have to plead lack of jurisdiction of 
those courts with resultant transfer 
of cases to Federal courts. Unfor- 
tunately, in the defense of Indian 
rights, all United States attorneys 
are not Wheelers and all Indian at- 
torneys, not Hastings. 

The projected Court shall consist 
of a chief justice and six associates, 
at a salary of $7,500 a year each, ap- 
pointed for a period of ten years. It 
shall have original jurisdiction of 
all cases of crimes committed by 
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Indians or whites against the United 
States within an Indian reservation, 
all cases to which an Indian tribe 
is party, all cases between Indians 
and whites, all cases raising ques- 
tion concerning Federal law or 
charter regulation, all cases involv- 
ing allotment, heirship and guar- 
dianship, except where Congress 
has granted jurisdiction to the 
Court of Claims or where Indian 
charter may grant jurisdiction to 
local Indian courts. Jurisdiction 
heretofore exercised by United 
States District Courts shall pass to 
the new courts. The Court may take 
out of any State or Indian court any 
case falling under its jurisdiction. 
Appeals may be made from local In- 
dian courts to this higher Court. 
Procedure shall be as far as possible 
non-technical. That may mean: 
every Indian his own lawyer. How- 
ever, as many as ten special attor- 
neys are provided for. 

Trials involving sentence of 
death or more than five years in 
prison, shall be held in or near the 
reservation where the offense was 
committed. The right of trial by 
jury is made clear. The rules of 
evidence shall “adapt themselves, 
where necessary, to the solution of 
problems of proof peculiar to the 
cases before the court.” Perhaps 
that may mean the judge will know 
that an Indian usually answers the 
question the way he thinks the 
white questioner wants it answered. 
To him it is not lying but accommo- 
dation, not deceit but diplomacy, 
not an attack on the truth, but de- 
fensive armor against the superior 
white man. Very young children 
do not lie. They romance. The 
primitive Indian is the child of the 
race. 

. Appeal may be made from the 
special Indian Court to the United 
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States Court of Appeals and Su- 
preme Court. The usual court offi- 
cers and attendants are provided 
for. Even books and periodicals are 
specified. Surely the forty-eight 
pages of the Collier Bill, H.R. 7902, 
are detailed enough. 

Looking at the amendments to 
Commissioner Collier’s bill at the 
hands of both the Senate and House 
Indian committees, the casual ob- 
server might think that the Com- 
missioner suffered a debacle. For 
instance, in the House issue the 
amended H.R. 7902 shows every 
line of the forty-eight pages crossed 
out, the wording of the title com- 
pletely changed and _ seemingly 
nothing left but the enacting clause. 
The Senate Indian committee drops 
even the number S. 2755, and re- 
ports out a new bill, S. 3645. 

However, Commissioner Collier 
has won a substantial victory. Even 
some of the seeming defeats at the 
hands of the two committees will 
contribute to the victory because 
the resulting bill will be more work- 
able. Rather should the credit of 
victory be equally shared by the 
Commissioner and the hard-work- 
ing Committees. Few pieces of 
legislation have had such thorough 
discussion and consideration, to 
which Indians, department officials, 
welfare and missionary associa- 
tions, members of Congress, scien- 
tists, attorneys and many others 
contributed to assist the Committee. 

There was general agreement as 
to the need of reform in the matters 
of training for self-government, 
education to make a living, sal- 
vaging the land and establishing 
justice, law and order. There was, 
however, a wide difference of opin- 
ion as to some of the solutions of- 
fered by Commissioner Collier, es- 
pecially chartered corporations and 
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the Court of Indian Affairs. The 
special court was completely elim- 
inated and business organizations 
substituted in part for chartered 
corporations. Some substitute for 
the Court must later be found. 


The two versions of the revised 
Bill, which may be called by the 
names of the Chairmen of the In- 
dian Committees, the House, or 
Howard, Bill and the Senate, or 
Wheeler, Bill agree in most points 
but differ in a few, as will be indi- 
cated below. 

Both put an end to further allot- 
ment of Indian land to individual 
Indians and extend protection 
against alienation until otherwise 
ordered by Congress. The House 
measure excepts the Five Civilized 
Tribes and the Osage of Oklahoma 
from any provision which changes 
the present practice of removal of 
restrictions on land and of appoint- 
ment of guardians for minors and 
incompetents. The corresponding 
Senate section (which finally be 
came law) excludes all tribes in 
Oklahoma from the provisions 
which extend trust periods over 
land, which forbid alienation of 
property, which permit the setting 
up of new reservations and which 
allow the granting of charters and 
constitutions. 

Both restore to tribal ownership 
the as yet unsold surplus and ceded 
tribal lands. The Howard Bill re 
opens to whites for mining pur 
poses the Papago reservation of Ari- 
zona, confines Indian rights to the 
surface and sacrifices both surface 
land and water for the benefit of 
miners. In desert Arizona water is 
king. Senator Ashurst introduced 
the identical provisions in the Sen- 
ate. Furthermore, Senator Ashurst 
announced he would present in the 
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Senate an amendment excepting the 
Indians of his State from all provi- 
sions of the act. Catholic mission- 
aries in Arizona endorsed the main 
features of the Collier Bill. 

Although by general law, secured 
after long years of agitation, In- 
dians are declared citizens of the 
United States, Arizona denies them 
the suffrage, on the old plea that 
they are not taxed. But expendi- 
tures by the Federal Government in 
Indian reservations in Arizona con- 
tribute indirectly to taxes probably 
more than the land would yield, be- 
cause much of it would be unoccu- 
pied except by Indians. Even Mex- 
ico under Diaz permitted Indians to 
cast ballots, however it may have 
failed to count the ballots. Had 
Arizona Indians the vote, the Con- 
gressional delegation, consisting of 
Senators Ashurst and Hayden and 
Congresswoman Greenway, might 
keep their ears to the desert sand to 
hear moccasined Indian footsteps 
approaching at election time. 

Father Bonaventure Oblasser, 
O.F.M., at present and for twenty- 
five years missionary to the Papago, 
recently prepared at the request of 
the Bureau of Catholic Indian Mis- 
sions, an able, exhaustive historical 
brief for the Interior Department 
and Congressional Committees, to 
prove the right of the Papago not 
only to the surface but also to the 
sub-surface of their lands, accord- 
ing to Spanish and Mexican laws, 
and Mexico-United States treaty. 
Unfortunately Papago title rests 
immediately upon an executive or- 
der of President Wilson, establish- 
ing their reservation and excepting 
sub-surface rights. 

Both amended bills prevent the 
sale of restricted Indian lands ex- 
cept to the tribe or Indian corpora- 
tion or members thereof. The pur- 


pose is to prevent the further loss 
of Indian lands. Indian property 
can only be inherited by Indians. 
Both authorize the acquisition of 
land for landless Indians, the title 
to remain in the United States. 
Government loans may be made for 
improvements and cultivation. But 
continued occupancy of the land is 
made dependent on its beneficial 
use by the Indian occupant and his 
heirs. The Senate bill excludes the 
Navaho Indians in Arizona and New 
Mexico, provided the proposed Nava- 
ho boundary extension measure now 
pending in Congress is passed. The 
House bill makes a clean sweep of 
all Indians in Arizona as regards 
purchase of additional lands. 

Both versions grant the Secretary 
power to establish Indian forestry 
and grazing units and to make rules 
for their efficient management. The 
House form puts a premium on the 
employment of Indians in lumber- 
ing contracts by reducing the cost 
of timber to purchasers who hire 
Indians. 

Both measures give authority to 
add newly acquired land to existing 
reservations and extend Indian De- 
partment jurisdiction over the lands 
and Indian occupants. Scattered In- 
dian homesteads outside of reser- 
vations are excluded from the appli- 
cation of both measures. 

The Wheeler Bill provides the 
method of organizing under a con- 
stitution and by-laws for the com- 
mon good by a tribe or tribes resid- 
ing on the same reservation. In ad- 
dition to the authority now vested 
in any tribe or tribal council, cer- 
tain limited powers are granted: to 
employ counsel, to prevent the loss, 
lease or mortgage of tribal lands 
and assets without the consent of 
the tribe, to negotiate with the Fed- 
eral, State and local Governments, 
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and to be informed of all proposed 
appropriations for the benefit of the 
tribe prior to submission of such 
appropriations to the Bureau of the 
Budget and Congress. 

In the corresponding section of 
the Howard Bill, the provisions are 
that ten or more Indians may form 
a stock or non-stock corporation for 
the purpose of conducting any kind 
of business, including agriculture, 
mining, lumbering and fishing. The 
object is to make possible the for- 
mation of credit unions and to pro- 
tect the Indians against loss of their 
land and other assets. Corporations 
organized under State laws do not 
provide that protection. 

In the Howard Bill, later sections 
grant the same rights of constitution 
and by-laws, tribal council and busi- 
ness committee, charter and incor- 
poration, to Indians on reservations 
where at least 40 per cent of the land 
is still restricted. Both bills protect 
the too easy dissolution of tribal or- 
ganizations, especially by the In- 
dian Bureau. In either bill a large 
measure of self-government is con- 
tained. For the expenses of either 
chartered corporations or tribal or- 
ganizations, an annual appropria- 
tion is authorized, but not made, of 
$250,000. Roughly that is one dol- 
lar for each Indian for education in 
self-government. 

In the past, for want of financial 
credit, most Indians have been un- 
able to make effective use of their 
property. Both bills authorize an ap- 
propriation of $10,000,000, for a re- 
volving loan fund, which the How- 
ard report on the bill calls “modest.” 
Indians will have to be taught that 
the money must revolve both ways. 
The writer has talked with one In- 
dian leader who attended many ses- 
sions of the committees and who 
had in mind many things which he 


could buy for his tribe with those 
ten millions. To pay back? He had 
not thought of that. 

An appropriation of $250,000 is 
authorized for education. The How- 
ard Bill makes it reimbursable. The 
Wheeler Bill adds, “or gratuitous.” 
The former limits one-fifth of the 
amount to high schools and colleges, 
insisting on vocational and trade 
schools. The latter specifies only 
high schools and college education. 

Both bills abolish Civil Service re- 
quirements in favor of employing 
Indians in the Indian Service. 

The House and Senate bills agree 
in extending the self-government, 
loan-fund and education provisions 
to Alaskan natives. But both bills 
exclude a number of tribes in Okla- 
homa from some of the benefits. 

In both bills certain treaty rights 
of the Sioux which depend upon land 
allotment, are protected by payment 
in articles or cash. 

No claim or suit of any Indian 
tribe against the United States is im- 
paired or prejudiced, nor shall any 
appropriation under this act be 
counted as an offset against any In- 
dian claim. Identical language is 
used in both bills. 

An “Indian” is defined by both 
bills as applying to all persons of 
Indian descent who are members of 
any recognized tribe and all their 
descendants who are residents of a 
reservation at a specified time. In- 
cluded further are all other persons 
of one-half or more Indian blood, 
according to the Senate bill, or one 
fourth or more, according to the 
House bill. All natives of Alaska 
are considered Indians for the pur- 
pose of the two bills. 


The passage of the Indian bill is 
a comparatively small sample of 
how thoroughly and expeditiously 
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the Seventy-third Congress worked. 
In the short period of time between 
the writing of this article and the 
setting of it in type, both Houses of 
Congress passed their slightly differ- 
ent bills, sent them to conference for 
adjustment and reported the results 
before adjournment in the nick of 
time for final passage and the signa- 
ture of the President. 

The agreements previously 
reached by the Committees are indi- 
cated above. The differences were 
ironed out by the conferees with the 
following results: 

Oklahoma Indians are left to the 
tender mercies of the whites, the 
Papago of Arizona may be “mined” 
out and the Navaho of Arizona and 
New Mexico are allowed no addi- 
tional land, except as provided for 
in other pending or recently passed 
legislation. 

The forestry plan is carried out 
without reducing cost of timber to 
purchasers because they hire Indian 
labor. New reservations may be es- 
tablished. Educational loans to stu- 
dents above the grade schools are 
limited to a total of $50,000. Tribal 
organization of any group may be 
dissolved as well as established by 
majority vote. In order to organize, 
an election must be held within one 
year from now. Codperative busi- 
ness associations are not provided 
for, tribal councils being considered 
sufficient for the time being. 

Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming 
introduced a constructive amend- 
ment which Senator Wheeler 
promptly accepted, providing that 
already authorized reclamation 
projects (wherein whites have in- 
terests) cannot be returned to ex- 
clusive Indian ownership. 

Displaying intimate acquaintance 
with the law and the facts touching 
the nation’s wards, shining in bril- 


liant debate based on_ superior 
knowledge of Indian conditions in 
other senators’ States and closing 
with a short but eloquent plea for 
this justice long due the red men, 
Senator Wheeler of Montana car- 
ried the revised bill to successful 
passage by the Senate. Yet he could 
not prevail against the stubborn re- 
sistance of Senator Ashurst and 
Congresswoman Greenway who de- 
manded the opening up of the 
Papago Reservation in Arizona to 
white miners. In the debate with 
Senator Ashurst, Senator Wheeler 
objected to the attempted settlement 
of the question of the Indians’ rights 
by an amendment to this bill in- 
stead of by a separate bill preceded 
by special investigation and hear- 
ings. Senator Wheeler will go to 
Arizona after the adjournment of 
Congress for further study. Mean- 
time, he says, “There is some ques- 
tion in my mind, from a thorough 
investigation of the matter, as to 
whether title (to the sub-surface, 
that is, minerals) was conveyed and 
whether or not the Indians took 
title.” 


Regarding Catholic missions and 
schools, the effect on them should 
be good and their effectiveness bet- 
ter, under the new bill. As to effec- 
tiveness, the missions and schools 
aim to produce industrious, moral, 
religious character in Indians, who 
should therefore become leaders by 
reason of good example. Sioux farm 
chapter heads are often Catholic 
catechists. Commonly catechists, or 
lay assistants, who not only teach 
catechism but even conduct a sim- 
ple service prepared by the priest 
when the latter cannot attend, are 
selected from the most industrious, 
upright men and women. They 
serve without pay not only because 
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the missionaries lack funds but also 
because the Indians possess faith. 
At best, they receive a pittance of 
five or ten dollars a month. As to 
the effect on the missions, Indians 
as individuals, where properly 
trained by missionaries, contribute 
to the support of the missions ac- 
cording to their means, and as tribes, 
where possessing funds, help to sup- 
port the mission schools. With the 
powers of self-government, whether 
full, as under the original Collier 
Bill, or partial, as under the revised 
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Wheeler-Howard Bill, land cannot 
be disposed of even temporarily 
without the consent of the tribe. 
Nevertheless, past experience shows 
plainly that Indians can be depended 
on to deal fairly with the Church, 
for instance, in granting use and oc- 
cupancy of a new mission site, where 
needed. The missionaries have faith 
in the Indians, and the Indians in 
the missionaries. In any case, rights 
of minorities will be safe. Catholic 
missionaries wish the Indians God- 
speed on their new trail. 





VIRTUOSO 


By J. Corson MILLER 


Love is a player 
On the heart; 
Moving the stops 
With subtle art. 


Passion and pain 
And perfect joy, 
He blends in tones 


That never cloy. 


Like rains that sing 
To leaves at night, 
He makes a music 
Of delight. 


He needs no score, 
He has no price; 
His major notes 
Breathe sacrifice. 


For at the peak 
Of his high rdle, 
Love runs the gamut 


Of the soul. 
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THE DRAMA 


By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 
THE SUCCESSES OF 1933-1934 


DraMA. American (Over 200 Performances): Mary of Scotland— 
Men in White—Dodsworth (115+)—Tobacco Road—Stevedore (53+); 
(Less than 200): Yellow Jack—Days Without End—Come of Age— 
Wednesday’s Child—Double Door. English (Less than 200): Richard of 
Bordeaux—-The Lake—The Green Bay Tree—The Shining Hour—Ten 
Minute Alibi. 

Comepy. American (Over 200 Performances): Ah, Wilderness !— 
She Loves Me Not—Her Master’s Voice—Pursuit of Happiness—No More 
Ladies (154+)—The Milky Way (30+)—Sailor, Beware!; (Less than 
200): Big Hearted Herbert. English (Less than 200): The Wind and the 
Rain. 

Musica (Over 200 Performances): As Thousands Cheer—Roberta— 
Murder at the Vanities; (Less than 200 Performances): Four Saints in 
Three Acts—School for Husbands—Let "Em Eat Cake—Champagne, Sec. 








IS has been an important year 

for the American theater and it 
has been very American. Last year 
only six plays ran for over two hun- 
dred nights and three of those were 
importations; this year twelve plays 
passed or are on their way to pass- 
ing the 200 mark and everyone of 
them is “Made in America.” The 
Green Bay Tree, which was the most 
successful immigrant, had only 165 
performances while The Shining 
Hour and The Wind and the Rain 
had 120; but Richard of Bordeaux 
(38) and The Lake (55), which were 
the most talked of and most popular 
plays in London, were comparative 
failures. 

The close of Broadway’s theatrical 
season is generally accepted as be- 
ing on the first Saturday of June— 
this year June 2d—and up to that 
date Ah, Wilderness! led with 298 
performances against 295 for Men 
in White and 291 for Sailor, Beware! 
Ah, Wilderness! has now closed as 





Mr. Cohan felt the need of baseball, 
but Mary of Scotland and She Loves 
Me Not have both reached 230 and 
are still running, so they may soon 
enter the three hundreds. Dods- 
worth will undoubtedly continue to 
pack its houses until Mr. Huston 
leaves for Denver and Othello, and 
it seems even odds to us that Steve- 
dore and The Milky Way will weath- 
er the summer. 

As for the plays which deserved 
longer runs we should at once nomi- 
nate Come of Age, Yellow Jack, 
Richard of Bordeaux, Days Without 
End and Wednesday’s Child. They 
were all productions of unusual 
quality while Come of Age and Rich- 
ard of Bordeauz had exceptional vis- 
ual beauty. Come of Age was Clem- 
ence Dane’s experiment with synco- 
pated English and a musical accom- 
paniment. The production was so 
expensive that even with good 
houses, there was little or no profit 
and the generous producer, who 
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yielded to popular request and kept 
it open for an extra week after the 
first fortnight, paid dearly for the 
public’s enthusiasm. We believe 
that if Miss Dane had written her 
story of the young poet Chatterton’s 
return to earth after a lapse of two 
centuries, on a nobler plane, she 
might have aroused some sentiment 
in the critics, whose only first night 
reaction seemed to have been one of 
animosity to her jingles. For those 
who enjoyed it, it will always re- 
main a beautiful memory. 

With Richard of Bordeauz, it was 
not the play but the failure of Den- 
nis King to shake off the self-con- 
sciousness of musical comedy atti- 
tudes and to make his Richard II. 
the contradictory human being 
whom Gielgud created in England. 
There is no question but that Miss 
Daviot’s play was far better drama 
than Shakespeare’s Richard II., and 
it is a terrible pity that its delightful 
sets and costumes could not be pre- 
served for revivals as they seemed 
living pages from Froissart. Miss 
Daviot being a teacher of history 
knows how to make it creditable. 
Every child whose good fortune it 
was to see Richard will always have 
an intimate feeling hereafter about 
the Plantagenets. 

As for Yellow Jack, it was a na- 
tional monument to the men who 
gave their lives to find a cure for 
yellow fever—a drama with a mos- 
quito as the villain— which may 
prove more forceful in the pictures, 
although Mr. Guthrie McClintic’s 
production had unusual dignity. 

Wednesday’s Child was the very 
telling study of divorce from the 
child’s point of view. Both parents 
really loved their little boy but we 
leave him in the military academy 
which houses many other boys in 
the same plight. “What do I care?” 
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says he, “but I wish those bells 
would stop ringing ‘Going Home.’” 
Days Without End was Eugene 
O’Neill’s story of conversion in 
which the hero’s lower self was 
shown as the sinister figure always 
beside him. No one who saw it will 
ever readily forget that strange 
masked shadow particularly when 
one finds one’s self saying the very 
things one knows one should have 
left unsaid. Have we all a shadow 
who whispers in our ear? O’Neill’s 
hero conquered his alter ego at the 
foot of the Cross. Days Without 
End was in every sense a modern 
miracle play but, as we have said in 
a previous review, the real miracle 
that had taken place in O’Neill was 
shown as beautifully in Ah, Wilder- 
ness! There Mr. O’Neill went home, 
back to New Bedford, to the days of 
his boyhood, where all the intrica- 
cies of family life are shown with a 
humor and a tenderness that sur- 
passed itself in the relationship be- 
tween the father and son. As the 
father, George M. Cohan gave a per- 
formance which we predict will rank 
with Jefferson’s Rip Van Winkle. 
It was a performance which re 
ceived its due appreciation from the 
public. 

If the public also flocked and are 
flocking to Sailor, Beware !—whose 
rawness we have never had the cour- 
age to attest—we must give them 
the credit for also supporting such 
a piece of perfect propriety as Her 
Master’s Voice. Big Hearted Herbert 
also drew surprisingly well for 
small-town spotlessness. 

To give any reason why Mary of 
Scotland, Men in White, and Tobac- 
co Road should have run through 
the entire season is very simple— 
New York knows a good play or 4 
good actor. Unless it is in a foreign 
setting or idiom which it does not 
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understand, New York is generous 
and quick in appreciation. Whether 
it be the romantic poetry of Mary; 
the vernacular of Dodsworth; the 
slang of She Loves Me Not; the dia- 
lects of Stevedore or Tobacco Road, 
she knows the best of its kind, but 
above all she knows when both ac- 
tors and author put the heart of 
truth into their work. Although 
she may be hard-boiled, New York 
still has affection for the idealist, for 
the Scottish Queen and darky steve- 
dore; or the young surgeon and the 
motor magnate, who are all trying 
to struggle mountainward on their 
very different paths. Taken as a 
whole, even if percentage of failures 
has been high, it has been a proud 
season. If She Loves Me Not is 
rowdy and Tobacco Road is earth- 
bound and Sailor, Beware! is coarse, 
there has been nothing so insidious- 
ly subversive to decency as Design 
for Living nor as pessimistic in its 
cynicism as Dinner for Eight—or 
as clever! 

For the best acting we nominate 
Helen Hayes, George M. Cohan, Wal- 
ter Huston, Henry Hull, Alexander 
Kirkland, Osgood Perkins, Philip 
Merivale among the older artists 
and Stephen Haggard and Frank 
Lawton among the newcomers. 

The most flawless production for 
setting, acting, etc., was The Green 
Bay Tree, and for perfection of 
teamwork, The Shining Hour. 
These were both intimate plays, but 
in the larger productions it is diffi- 
cult to decide between Mary of Scot- 
land and Dodsworth. As for our 
own personal choice of a favorite, we 
shout it aloud—Four Saints in Three 
Acts—the saints, and the music and 
the blue cellophane— 


“Four saints born in separate places. 
Saint saint saint saint. 


Four saints an opera in three acts. 
My country ’tis of thee sweet land 
of liberty of thee I sing.” 


But few American composers have 
sung as sweetly as Mr. Virgil Thom- 
son. 


Kykunkor.—It has been our 
proud boast for years that no street 
surpasses Twenty-third Street, 
either for convenience, variety or 
purposes of transit. If only you 
walk long enough along Twenty- 
third Street there are very few de- 
sires or needs that are not possible 
of fulfillment. Our faith was 
strengthened and our pride in- 
creased this month when Twenty- 
third Street added to its possibilities 
a native African opera. Sierra 
Leone was lurking just around the 
corner. Opposite the colossal bulk 
of the Metropolitan Life was a mys- 
terious lighted sign, Unity Theater. 
A flight of steep stairs led up to a 
loft already full of people, with a 
home-made stage at one end of it. 
It was an audience typical of New 
York—and Twenty-third Street. 
Evening dress — women in lavish 
furs; women with bobbed hair and 
tennis shoes; neat young stenogra- 
phers with a beau; serious-minded 
people in spectacles; Poppers and 
Mommers from New Jersey. All the 
chairs, the creaking variety, were 
soon filled, then they began to line 
the walls; and only two inadequate 
Exits. There was an interested ex- 
pectancy in the air and when the 
sound of a tom-tom began to rap 
back stage everyone drew in their 
breath like children with a conjuror. 
The best part of it all was that Af- 
rica was really there when the cur- 
tains parted. 

Kykunkor (Witch Woman) 
shows the procedure and course of 
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true love in Sierra Leone. The vil- 
lage maidens are seen pounding 
corn when the bridegroom enters. 
There is the Dance of Betrothal—a 
Love Dance; the Song of the Hunt- 
ers; Wedding Song and Ceremony. 
Then the witch doctors enter—a mo- 
ment of tremendous power when 
the witch doctor has his say in a 
manner that makes one rejoice that 
one is really nearer to Twenty-third 
Street than the jungle. But it all 
ends very cheerfully after a spear 
rally with a jabawa or festival. The 
rhythm of the four musicians as 
they beat on strange drum and in- 
struments is intricate and most ex- 
citing and the mother’s farewell to 
her daughter a moment of sincere 
emotion. Asadata Dafora has im- 
ported not only the musicians but 
native dancers—all except the young 
girls who are the light brown of Har- 
lem. 

Kykunkor has now become one of 
the most traveled operas in town. 
Ousted from its loft by the Fire De- 
partment, it moved down Twenty- 
third Street to the auditorium of the 
City College from whence it shot up 
to the Chanin Building and now has 
settled down conservatively in the 
Little Theater where it ought to stay 
for some time. But despite the fire 
hazard we are glad that we heard the 
tom-toms beat first on Twenty-third 
Street.—At the Little Theater. 


Caviar.—Its name belies it. No 
savory this but the simple porridge 
of musical comedy. A prima donna; 
a Russian prince; slow comedy man- 
ager; fast comedy maid; heavy com- 
edy Slav; a pair of eccentric dancers 
and two of the Weidman School— 
add a long legged chorus with toile 
cire (oilcloth) costumes; set the 
scenes in Venice—for a Carnival— 
in Constantinople—for red cushions 
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—and close with the lovers reunited 
in a Russian cabaret—mix well and 
there you are! Only this time, the 
diva is a real one from grand opera 
and the Russian prince is a truly 
good tenor from New Jersey, while 
Violet Carlson plays the maid and 
does one of her farce adagios. Caviar 
is swift and cheerful too without 
any raw jokes, and a very captivat- 
ing member of the cast is Tesoro 
Mio, the organ grinder monkey who 
has been too long missing. If you 
want home cooking without any 
fancy experiments, don’t be fright- 
ened off by the title—try Caviar.— 
At the Forrest. 


WHILE ParENTs SLEEP.—A com- 
edy which has been running for a 
long time in London but which we 
imagine will scarcely be running by 
the time this goes to press as it is 
thoroughly British; quite local; and 
slower in tempo than New Yorker 
humor. The two sons of a retired 
Colonel have very different propen- 
sities. The younger, in the navy, 
likes his girls simple and cockney; 
but the elder, in the army, is becom- 
ing rather seriously involved with 
the wife of a noble and newly ap- 
pointed colonial governor. Both 
young men bring their “girls” home 
to dinner and what happens after- 
wards provides an instructive con- 
trast and a situation. The nicest 
part of the play is that it is the boys’ 
Nanny who rescues the young offi- 
cer from the seductive peeress. 
Ilka Chase is this sinuous enchant- 
ress but Jane Bramley scores as Bub- 
bles—from Brixton.—At the Play- 
house. 


INVITATION TO A MurpEr.—Our 
advice is: refuse it, if all murders 
involve such difficult preparation as 
this one. It is said that it was an 
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old Spanish chair that suggested the 
whole train of circumstances to the 
criminally-minded Mr. Rufus King; 
and he accordingly imagined the 
purse proud family in Southern 
California descended from some suc- 
cessful buccaneers who had filled 
their cellars with bullion and guard- 
ed it from enemies with such effi- 
cient devices as the oubliette whose 
trap-door was sprung when one lift- 
ed the lever concealed in the arm of 
the great carved chair. 

Miss Lorinda Channing, the pres- 
ent heiress of the Channing fortune, 
is a single lady of character. She 
possessed the same determination 
to keep her fortune as her nephews 
did to get it away from her. One of 
them was adroit with poisons but 
Miss Channing, rendered suspicious 


when maids and pets began dying 
about her, planned a Juliet death 
scene, with herself as the corpse in a 
state of suspended animation, to 
prove the iniquitous intentions of 
her relations. The venal doctor who 
is to administer the drug which will 
revive Miss Channing, however, also 
succumbs to the lure of the treasure 
vaults and then as Miss Channing is 
a female whom it is very difficult to 
slay, she becomes ghost to everyone. 
Her horrid end is only justice but it 
provides three acts of excitement. 
Gale Sondergaard is handsome and 
sinister as Lorinda and Walter Abel 
has one unpleasant experience after 
another as the doctor. There have 
been many better melodramas and 
also very many poorer ones.—At the 
Masque. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


November, 1933 


MEN IN Wuite.—With enthusi- 
asm renewed by the Pulitzer Prize, 
audiences are still flocking to this 
dramatic exposition of the personal 
sacrifices demanded by medicine of 
her disciples. The routine of one of 
our big city hospitals is shown in a 
series of scenes which are impres- 
sionistic in setting but very real in 
substance which have their famous 
climax in the operating room. Alex- 
ander Kirkland as the young sur- 
geon is the focus of sympathy.—At 
the Broadhurst. 


December 


As THousANDs CHEER.—We hear 
that this clever revue holds the rec- 
ord for never an empty seat all sea- 
son. With the front page of cur- 
rent journalism for its curtain, its 
skits on famous personages from the 


Mdvanis to the Windsors, still carry 
their quota of laughs although it 
seems as if everyone must have 
heard all about them by this time. 
Of course, “The Easter Parade” has 
rightfully taken its place as the song 
hit of the year—personally I always 
respond to its melodious verses 
with brimming sentiment. It’s a 
thoroughly charming number—and 
a clever show.—At the Music Boz. 


January, 1934 


Mary oF ScoTLanp. — Although 
Miss Hayes has withdrawn from the 
réle she so beautifully created and 
Mr. Merivale has sailed back to Eng- 
land, the Guild is keeping Mary on 
her throne with Miss Margalo Gill- 
more as the Queen and Stanley 
Ridges as Bothwell. Miss Gillmore 
looks very exquisite and shows her- 
self, as usual, as an experienced art- 
ist. She is a more mature and more 
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introspective Mary than was Miss 
Hayes who had a slim directness of 
expression that conjured up the girl 
Queen who loved to gallop over her 
misty heather. Though he takes the 
difficult réle gamely, Mr. Ridges is 
not romantic. When he blusters, he 
is more Wall Street in costume than 
an authentic robber baron. Miss 
Gillmore has varied Miss Hayes’ last 
curtain. Left alone in her prison, 
Miss Hayes walked over to the 
barred window and for a moment 
leaned against it with bowed head— 
then her fingers tightened around 
her golden cross and she stood erect 
—the long years to come were so to 
find her. Miss Gillmore’s Mary re- 
lies more on earthly love and mem- 
ories of Bothwell—she is dreaming 
over the past as we leave her. This 
Mary does not stand as the curtain 
falls. She is sitting by her window. 
—At the Guild. 


SHE Loves Me Not.—The rather 
rowdy farce of Princeton students 
and the runaway night-club dancer 
which Howard Lindsay’s smart 
dramatization and direction has 
made such a lively favorite, al- 
though its English counterpart 
failed in a few weeks. Perhaps the 
types presented are too national or 
perhaps the second company 
couldn’t keep up with this one 
whose pace is so fast that it takes 
a public trained in express service 
to time their laughs to the general 
tempo. It is not an elegant comedy. 
—At the Forty-sizth Street. 


February 


Topacco Roap.—It is really as- 
tounding that this drab and sordid 
tragedy of “poor white trash” in 
Georgia should have run through 
the winter but so convincing is the 
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acting that it shocks one into atten- 
tion. As Jeeter, Henry Hull has be- 
come famous.—At the Forty-eighth 
Street. 

March 


Roperta. — After the middle of 
June they say that this operetta 
based on a story by Alice Duer Mil- 
ler with music by Kern and Harbach 
will have paid back its $100,000 in- 
vestment and will begin to make a 
little money for Mr. Max Gordon its 
optimistic producer. If it does we 
believe it will be largely due to the 
miraculous Fay Templeton and that 
persuasive ditty “Smoke Gets in 
Your Eyes.” Otherwise it rather 
misses fire—At the New Amster- 
dam. 

April 


DopsworTH. — Something really 
worthwhile! Sidney Howard’s com- 
pact dramatization of Sinclair 
Lewis’s long novel of the retired 
automobile manufacturer who sam- 
ples Europe with his pretty wife 
and what it did to her. Miss Fay 
Bainter gives an intricate picture of 
selfish Fran and as Sam Dodsworth, 
Walter Huston is everything that 
makes a lanky, shrewd, ingenuous, 
generous American millionaire 
worth while. His audience follows 
Mr. Huston like a dog through the 
play; they sigh with satisfaction 
when he scores and at the end the 
whole house jumps off the boat with 
him. The play is a masterpiece of 
direction and much credit must go 
to Mr. Robert Sinclair for the care 
and detail. Each member of the 
large cast is worth mentioning.—Al 
the Shubert. 

May 


New Faces.—Written and staged 
by a group of young actors and ac- 
tresses who have relied on their ac- 
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tion rather than their settings, this 
spring revue is fairly original, often 
laughable and always hard. The 
Harlem night-club scene didn’t ap- 
peal to us at all but it has a maniacal 
swing to it that brought down the 
house.—At the Fulton. 


June 


STEVEDORE.—Not since Porgy has 
a Negro drama so swept the town 
with interest. Stevedore has many 
of the original cast of Porgy and a 
more exciting tale to tell. The at- 
tempt of the Oceanic Stevedore Com- 
pany’s employees to obtain more ac- 
curate accounting in their pay en- 
velopes results in a brawl, a man 
hunt and a race riot. There is the 
inevitable wake with spirituals, but 
it is the sincerity and vitality of the 
characterization and acting that riv- 
ets one’s attention to the seething 
final curtain. The audiences prac- 
tically shout out their excitement 
and approbation at the end and one 
leaves feeling one has swallowed at 
least three thrillers at one gulp.—At 
the Civic Repertory. 





Tue Mi_xy Way.—A really funny 
farce in which Hugh O’Connell, as 
the Borden milkman who knew how 
to duck his way out of trouble, 
comes into his own as a leading 
comedian. His milkman isn’t just a 
farce but a person. How Burleigh 
Sullivan is forced to desert his milk 
route for the boxing circuit fills 
three acts with almost continuous 
laughs. It is clean and honest fun; 
if slapstick appeals to you in warm 
weather then we recommend The 
Milky Way and guarantee that 
whatever your reaction may be you 
will relish the final curtain.—At the 
Cort. 


THe DrunKArp.—At this gener- 
ous entertainment one not only sits 
at a table with beer served gratis but 
coffee and sandwiches are added 
and general singing is included. 
The drama which was P. T. Bar- 
num’s hit of 1843 is played with 
vivacity and humor and the general- 
ly genial atmosphere gives the eve- 
ning much charm and all for $1.60 
(tax included) !—At 141 East 55th 
Street. 














The Ball and the Cross 


THe BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THe Wortp AND THE Fait. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





AN AMERICAN NURSERY OF THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 


T will no doubt come as a surprise 
to many to learn that the first 
attempt made in the Anglican 
Church to organize something akin 
to the religious life originated not in 
a quiet English countryside, but in a 
savage midwestern wilderness in 
the United States of America. 

The story of that foundation is in- 
dubitably one of the most romantic 
in the annals of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church as well as in the pio- 
neer history of the territory north 
of the Ohio and south and west of 
the Great Lakes. For Catholics it 
has special significance as part and 
parcel of a movement that stirred 
men’s souls and that was to have a 
definite effect in turning the eyes of 
a multitude, both clergymen and 
laymen, to the City set on a Hill. 
There is scarcely a section in this 
broad land but can count those who 
in moments of retrospection turn 
back the leaves of memory to gaze 
upon a group of cross-crowned 
buildings in the heart of Wisconsin’s 
fertile hills and fall to thinking ten- 
derly of days spent there that led at 
last into the fold of Truth. The 





place is Nashotah House, so named 
from the lovely lake upon which it 
looks placidly down. 

The story begins in the year 1835, 
when Reverend Jackson Kemper 
was made Bishop of the Northwest, 
with a jurisdiction that extended 
from Lake Superior on the north to 
the Gulf of Mexico on the south 
The good man’s travels were long 
and arduous. Episcopalians, indeed, 
have been wont to say that in the 
extent and character of his journey- 
ings Bishop Kemper was a moder 
St. Paul. We learn that “Wisconsin 
was then a wilderness, Milwauket 
but a village, and Chicago counted 
not more than five thousand inhabit 
ants, if so many. There were bul 
two clergymen in all Wisconsin be 
sides Bishop Kemper in 1841.” 

Workers, then, were needed and 
the setting out from the East of three 
young deacons, in answer to the 
Bishop’s pleas, eventuated in an A* 
sociate Mission on Upper Nashotab 
Lake, some twenty-five miles west 
of Milwaukee in what is now Wat 
kesha county. A square mile of land 
was purchased from the govert 
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ment and upon it were erected the 
first rude buildings that served as 
dormitory and chapel. Mile upon 
mile on every side stretched the 
primitive wilderness, with here and 
there a settler’s cabin. Wolves 
howled in the forest, and along the 
trail, still to be traced on the semi- 
nary grounds, the red man strode on 
his silent way to the trading post at 
Milwaukee, on Lake Michigan. 
With Nashotah House are insep- 
arably connected the names of two 
of its founders, James Lloyd Breck 
and William Adams. Before the 
Church of England knew such soci- 
eties as the Cowley Fathers or the 
East Grinstead Sisters, Breck, 
Adams and their handful of com- 
panions were living a near-monastic 
life in the Wisconsin wilds. In its 
inception the Associate Mission was 
motivated by the missionary zeal 
that was beginning to make itself 
felt in this country, both among 
Catholics and Protestants, and it is 
interesting to note that the name by 
which Nashotah House has been 
best known in its immediate neigh- 
borhood is “the Mission.” Later it 
was touched by the Oxford Move- 
ment and from that day to this it 
has constituted a nursery for the 
training of those who have carried 
its tenets to the far corners of the 
earth. Most of its sons have re- 
mained in the Anglican ranks, but 
not a few, following the example set 
by Newman, Manning and Ward in 
England, and Ives, Doane and Van 
Rensselaer in America have re- 
turned to the Rock whence they were 
hewn. But whether they look to 
Rome or to Canterbury their 
thoughts turn with affection to the 
vine-clad chapel and shadowy clois- 
ter that furnished the inspiration of 
their youthful days. 
Nashotah House is like American 
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Episcopalianism in that its influence 
and its importance have been out of 
all proportion to its size. With an 
enrollment that perhaps never dur- 
ing the ninety years of its existence 
has exceeded sixty-five or seventy at 
any one time and that has frequent- 
ly gone down to forty or forty-five, 
it has succeeded in getting itself 
anathematized by the Protestant and 
blessed by the Catholic-minded in 
the Anglican body. 

Everything did not come all at 
once at Nashotah any more than it 
came all at once anywhere. It will 
be recalled that the Fathers of the 
Oxford Movement gave little heed to 
ritual. Newman, Pusey and the rest 
were much more concerned about 
establishing their theory of continu- 
ity than they were in trying to in- 
troduce Mass vestments or incense. 
These were left to men who fol- 
lowed a little later, men like Macko- 
nochie of St. Alban’s, Holborn; Low- 
der of St. Peter’s, London Docks, 
and a host of others, a number of 
whom are celebrated by Shane Les- 
lie in his recent work on the Move- 
ment. Similarly, this development 
from doctrine to doctrine plus ritual 
was paralleled at Nashotah House. 
In the first days emphasis was 
placed upon the carrying of the min- 
istrations of religion to the scattered 
settlers. Then, as villages grew up 
and local parishes became organ- 
ized, Nashotah grew slightly more 
self-conscious. At the same time 
the Oxford Movement in its various 
stages was casting its spell across 
the sea and worship in the seminary 
chapel began to steer a more ordered 
course. This was particularly true 
after the building of the beautiful 
native stone Gothic chapel in 1859. 

Meanwhile, the monastic idea was 
dropped and matrimony entered in. 
The zealous and restless Breck 
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moved farther westward, married 
and labored devotedly up to his 
death. His body was brought back 
to Nashotah, where it rests to-day. 
Adams, who married Bishop Kem- 
per’s daughter and was one of the 
most brilliant and in all probability 
the most eccentric man who ever oc- 
cupied a professor’s chair in the in- 
stitution, gave his entire life to it. 
It is told of him (which is illustra- 
tive of the seminary’s ritual ad- 
vance) that for some time after the 
other members of the faculty had 
begun to wear Mass vestments 
Adams clung to the old way of do- 
ing things. However, there came a 
day when he decided to conform to 
the now prevailing use. Striding 
into the sacristy he turned to the 
student who was to serve him and 
said tersely: “Bring me the clothes!” 
The “clothes” were brought forth- 
with and the former method fol- 
lowed other tokens of the “high and 
dry” era into the discard. 

In the early ’90’s, under Dr. Wal- 
ter Gardner, a former Cowley Fa- 
ther, and the much loved Dr. (later 
Bishop) William Walter Webb, 
Nashotah ceased to be merely “High 
Church” and became out-and-out 
Anglo-Catholic. Its graduates were 
eagerly sought after by rectors of 
the advanced type, especially in the 
East, largely because they were 
trained in moral and pastoral theol- 
ogy. They knew how to hear con- 
fessions and they could “celebrate” 
faultlessly according to the Balti- 
more ceremonial. The services in 
chapel were carried out, as we sup- 
pose they are to-day, with great dig- 
nity and beauty, and in the early 
part of the twentieth century, to the 
joy of the student body and some- 
what to the puzzlement of chance 
visitors, Protestant and Catholic, 


the sacrament was reserved on a side 
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altar. By this time Nashotah’s in- 
fluence extended to other training 
schools for the Episcopal clergy and 
its peaceful campus felt the stirrings 
of what it was quite sincere in be- 
lieving to be a fully rejuvenated 
Catholicity in the Anglican Church. 

And then it came—the disillusion- 
ment incident to the “Open Pulpit” 
pronouncement of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church assembled in gen- 
eral convention. The “Open Pulpit” 
was less a cause than an occasion, 
to use the terminology that High 
Church Anglicans have preferred to 
employ when dealing with Henry 
VIII. and the Reformation. For a 
long time past it had been apparent, 
or ought to have been apparent, 
that the gap between the maximum 
taught at places like Nashotah 
House and the minimum accepted 
by the laity to whom its graduates 
were to minister was incapable of 
being bridged, still less of being ig- 
nored. It needed the “Open Pulpit” 
dictum to make this clear. If the 
teaching of Confession and the Real 
Presence was distasteful to those of 
the Low Church school, imagine the 
horror with which the Nashotah tra- 
dition viewed the entrance into Epis- 
copal pulpits of Methodist and Con- 
gregational divines! 

The searchings of heart at Nash- 
otah in those days, 1908 to 1911, are 
comparable only to the disturbed 
doubts that troubled Oxford three- 
quarters of a century before. There 
were outpourings of friend to friend 
in the course of moonlight walk or 
beneath the arching trees; there was 
“the first slight swerving of the 
heart, that words are powerless to 
express”; and there were partings 
the poignancy of which remain unto 
this day. 

Of course, Nashotah was not the 
only place affected, although she 
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felt the shock of others as her own. 
Particularly hard hit was Philadel- 
phia, where a number of the mem- 
bers of the religious community 
known as the Companions of the 
Most Holy Saviour, with their Supe- 
rior, the scholarly Dr. William Mc- 
Garvey, were received into the Cath- 
olic Church. Up on the Hudson, at 
Peekskill, Mother Edith, Superior 
General of the Sisters of St. Mary, 
relinquished honors and severed ties 
long dear in exchange for the gift of 
faith. Quietly she sought the solace 
of Mother Katherine Drexel’s Sisters 
of the Blessed Sacrament and with 
them, as Sister Edith, she expired a 
few years later. 

And these are but a few of many 
instances. It is a moving story. 
Some day some one will do it justice 
and when that day comes figures of 
striking contrast will pass in re- 


view: the calm, humble, heroic Mc- 
Garvey; the colorful and charming 
Fay; the gentle, saintly Bowles, and 
countless others. With very few ex- 
ceptions they proved worthy sons of 
their newly found Mother. 

Twenty-five years have passed. 
Looking on from the outside one 
speculates as to the present why and 
whither of the Oxford Movement. 
Then, glancing backward, one calls 
to mind the strong, tender face of 
the great Newman as he looked down 
upon the students of theology in a 
Nashotah House classroom and one 
seems to hear him speaking from 
his last resting place among his fel- 
low Oratorians: “Ex umbris et im- 
aginibus in veritatem.” What a 
goodly company, following him, 
have forsaken shadows and phan- 
toms for the truth! 

JAMES Louts SMALL. 





THE OLDEST BISHOP IN THE WORLD 


E oldest Bishop in the world 

has just celebrated the Dia- 
mond Jubilee of his episcopate. He 
is ninety-five years of age and the 
photographs of the celebrations bear 
witness that the comeliness that 
graced him when he returned to 
New Zealand as the youngest Bishop 
in the world remains amazingly un- 
shaken. His sturdiness almost dis- 
dains assistance. Not many Bish- 
ops can say that they are older than 
their cities but that is the privilege 
of Archbishop Redwood of Welling- 
ton. He has visited five Popes, the 
harried, amiable Pius IX., the saga- 
cious, uncommon Leo XIII., the 
saintly and humble Pius X., the gen- 
erous, poor-loving Benedict XV., and 
the present great Pontiff. He has 
crossed the oceans so many times, 


that as His Grace of Melbourne said, 
he is like the swallows. “I have 
crossed the Pacific more times than 
anyone but the sea-captain,” he said 
to some one once, and indeed he is 
a kind of a mascot with the shipping 
companies. He is, too, the owner of 
a Strad violin on which he still plays. 

After his Golden Jubilee His Grace 
was invited by the Pope to Rome, 
but first he went to Amsterdam join- 
ing the great wedge of travelers 
forging towards the 1924 Eucha- 
ristic Congress. He would have felt 
helpless for he knew no Dutch but a 
gentleman of Amsterdam was his 
most attentive host and his priest- 
son translated for him into English 
what was said. From the wilds of 
Uganda he still writes to the veteran 
prelate whom he attended. In the 
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Stadium, His Grace was astonished 
to hear that vast concourse rend the 
skies with a cheer. “Whom are they 
cheering?” he asked, and the young 
man answered: “They are cheering 
you, the oldest Bishop in the world.” 
Age has its appeal everywhere and 
there is something about an old 
priest or an old bishop that goes 
straight to the heart. 

Cardinal Van Rossum, the Pope’s 
Legate at that Congress, gave him a 
foretaste of the welcome that await- 
ed him in Rome where an audience 
was arranged for him as quickly as 
possible. His Holiness talked to him 
of his pioneering work in New Zea- 
land, where, indeed, his family first 
lived in a tent, and then in a house 
of peasy, until their fortunes grew. 
He saw his own sun-blistered plain 
turn into an orchard sweet with ap- 
plebuds and passion-fruit. He has 
seen his country pass from a Crown 
Colony to a Dominion and he was an 
urchin when Pope Pius IX. was 
driven to Gaeta. He saw as a lad in 
France Napoleon III. driving with 
Eugénie. It was the time of Orsini 
and interest was heightened. Even 
his boyish eyes recognized that the 
Empress was “very pretty.” She 
was, as always, gorgeously attired, 
poor Eugénie, who could not find a 
plain riding-habit in which to face 
the people when her fall came. 

He served as a boy the Masses of 
Father Colin, the founder of the 
Marist Order, a man so saintly that 
his spiritual sons hope for his canon- 
ization just as New Zealand hopes 
for the canonization of Susanne Au- 
bert de Laye, that magnificent, 
startling woman, who, under Arch- 
bishop Redwood’s protection found- 
ed the Order of Compassion, by 
which the incurables, the found- 
lings, the aged, of all classes and 
creeds are tended. The squeamish 
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cannot even walk through the worst 
wards of her institution. She told 
some one once that her personal 
friend, the Curé of Ars, with his 
eerie but holy power, had prophesied 
to her all that she would do. 
uncanny was his divination and his 
powers of description that when she 
reached the banks of the Wanganui 
River at Jerusalem, she said, “This 
is the place!” and it became the 
cradle of an Order that has an 
unique place in New Zealand hearts, 
At times the little foundation was so 
poor that she ate leaves for her 
bread, and there are few stories mor 
remarkable in the lives of the saints 
than the events of the life of Mére 
Aubert, that “Napoleon in petti- 
coats,” as some one has called her. 

He knew also Mother Mary Potter 
who founded the Little Company of 
Mary, that skilled band of nursing 
Sisters who have made their Lewis- 
ham Hospitals, synonymous of eff- 
ciency. The ideal of the Order is 
Mary on Calvary. 

Cardinal Manning, hawk-like and 
austere, consecrated him Bishop and 
he wore on his head at the Diamond 
Jubilee celebrations the time-yel 
lowed miter which was placed upon 
it on that St. Patrick’s Day. “Car 
dinal Manning was my friend,” he 
told some one, “He used to open his 
heart to me when I went to London.” 
It is sometimes easier for the subtly 
reticent to expand to one far away. 
He admired Dr. Manning for his de 
votion to the poor. “He chos 
schools for the poor instead of 8 
cathedral and he was right, for brick 
and stone are not faith.” “He used 
to say to me, ‘Moses made me a ra¢- 
ical; he legislated for and not against 
the people.’” 

He met also Cardinal Newmal 
He was an old man then with the 
heaven-sent justice of the Cardinal 
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ate, but the sensitive suffer seven 
earthly hells and the marks of his 
were still upon him. Dr. Redwood 
remembers vividly the thin, lined 
face that somehow gave an impres- 
sion of bruised sweetness, but there 
was nothing lacking in the warmth 
of his welcome. Even though he ad- 
mired Manning, his power over men, 
his controlled, deliberate militancy, 
his social and economic discern- 
ment, there was something about 
Newman that went to his heart. 
Manning, had he chosen the State 
and not the Church, might have had 
Gladstone biting his diplomatic fin- 
ger nails, but Newman was God’s 
dreamer to the end. It is something 
in these days to meet one who knew 
these two suns in one sky. 

He knew also Dr. Croke, the eagle 
of Cashel, who had from the Irish 
much the same devotion as Dr. Man- 
nix has south of the line. Dr. Croke 
was at one time Bishop of Auckland, 
but this diocese is deeply indented 
by sea gulfs and he had not the 
health to travel by sea. Always, he 
said, even as a student, when Europe 
was a simmering caldron, Dr. Croke 
had a passion for freedom. He 
knew also Cardinal Vaughan for 
whose missionary Order, the Mill 
Hill Fathers, His Grace has always 
had an especial admiration. And, 
since we are touching upon the past, 
there was present at his jubilee cele- 
brations an old Salesian Father who 
had had as instructor and confessor, 
St. John Bosco, himself. And so 
these Islands touch history, if only 
at second-hand. 

In 1926, he attended the Chicago 
Congress and brought home vivid 
accounts to his people from whom 
his migrations have earned him the 
affectionate nickname of the “Arch- 
bishop of Tours.” In 1928, he at- 
tended the International Eucharistic 
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Congress at Sydney and spoke at the 
afternoon celebrations in connec- 
tion with the opening of the Cathe- 
dral of St. Mary’s, telling his audi- 
ence that whereas others praised, he 
had known its pioneers. In 1932, he 
attended the mighty Dublin Con- 
gress and had another audience with 
the Pope who was enchanted with 
this Nestor of the Episcopate, in his 
stubborn victory over age. His Holi- 
ness presented him with a large 
medal of pure gold struck in com- 
memoration of his first speech over 
the air. In his own country the rec- 
ord of his activity during the ten 
years since his Golden Jubilee is al- 
most bewildering. He asks no one, 
even yet, to relieve him of stone- 
laying and opening ceremonies. 

It was an inspiring sight to see 
this ancient Archbishop celebrate 
the Pontifical High Mass that began 
the Jubilee. His Basilica is on a lit- 
tle hill and he had a steep flight of 
steps to mount. It was a sunny, 
almost windless day in a city known 
as the second windiest on earth. 
The folded violet chasubles and the 
bare candle flames gave a nobility 
that needed no flowers. He came 
triumphantly through the two hour 
ceremony and in the afternoon when 
the city was turned into a river of 
heads flowing towards the place of 
open air Benediction he showed no 
mark of fatigue. In fact he an- 
nounced at the conclusion of the day 
that he would, God willing, attend 
the great National Eucharistic Con- 
gress to be held in connection with 
Melbourne’s Centenary. 

Next day this incredible old prel- 
ate made the long journey with his 
train to Otaki to see the Maoris of 
his archdiocese and to receive a wel- 
come in the traditional manner. 
The Maori language is as mellow, as 
open in the vowels as the Italian and 
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the interpreter found it difficult to 
translate the beauty of the images 
and the metaphors. A feast followed 
cooked Maori fashion in Maori 
ovens. On the next evening the 
heads of Church and State, together 
with the delegation from the Aus- 
tralian and the Australian visitors 
attended a great reception to His 
Grace. To that vast assemblage he 
spoke with such clarity, such indi- 
viduality, that the tale of his years 
seemed a dream. He was not born 
in New Zealand but he was little 
more than a child when he came to 
it and he showed that this country 
can foster patriarchs like Israel and 
Macedonia. 

His Grace, in character, is almost 
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limpidly direct. In youth as in age 
he has spoken his thoughts without 
any conventional camouflage. His 


simplicity is grounded upon truth | 


and he has always possessed the 
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powers of command and decision. | 


His “Reminiscences” reveal him as | 


a personality. St. Francis de Sales 
is his patron and from him he has 
learned a large serenity, a disregard 
of trifles that amounts almost to 
scorn, and this pervading, unshak- 
able calm has been the secret of a 
successful rule and of a long life. 
He has had the faith of a child ora 
sparrow and this tranquillity has 
helped him to become the oldest 
Bishop in the world. 
EILEEN DUGGAN. 
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“Farr IS FouL, AND FouL Is Farr” 


THERE was a time when great art 
and great literature might have 
saved us from the narrowing effects 
of specialism. But art and litera- 
ture to-day are suffering from the 
same disease. Their exponents, with 
few exceptions, have no belief in real 
values. They are giving over to 
analysis what was meant for syn- 
thesis; and, where they should be 
creative or interpretative of life in 
its fullness, they offer us critical dis- 
sections and the disintegrated relics 
of a post-mortem. More than ever 
before, they mistake these superfi- 
cial factual reports for truth; and, 
if the “facts” are repulsive enough, 
they are inclined to suggest that 
truth requires no further evidence. 
It is not only the “facts” of religion 
that are failing us. For contempo- 
rary art and literature the light in 
the estranged face of that all too hu- 
man illusion which used to be called 
Love has withdrawn to a depth 
which no telescope can fathom. We 
understand the passions. The more 
brutal they are the better we under- 
stand them, and the “stronger” we 
declare their artistic exponents to 
be. But the affections are beyond 
our range. The sense of tears in 
mortal things may still ache within 
us, under other and perhaps more 
brutal names; but our chemical 
analysis of those tears, and our esti- 
mate of the quantity of salt in them, 
is complete and exquisitely accu- 
tate. Something has gone, it is true: 


“One thing, one, in my soul’s full 
scope, 


Either I missed, or itself missed 
me.” 


The values in which the former 
greatness of art and literature re- 
sided have refused to abide our 
question. They cannot exist in a 
society which has lost the simple 
power of direct vision, and, at any 
moment, from sheer inability to co- 
ordinate or reassemble the unified 
vision of things that the specialists 
have parted among them, may de- 
cide that it prefers the ugly to the 
beautiful, or seriously doubt wheth- 
er, after all, lust may not be the 
“higher continence”; breaking your 
pledged word a nobler form of free- 
dom; and evil itself the “higher 
good.” Many a former age has been 
more “wicked,” in the older and 
more naive sense of the word. But 
the stern warning of that great Eng- 
lishman, Dr. Johnson, might have 
been uttered with our contemporary 
world spread out before him. No 
age hitherto has so earnestly ques- 
tioned whether wrong might not 
be right, or so seriously endeav- 
oured to obliterate the distinc- 
tions between them. This last blas- 
phemy was reserved for our own 
generation. Even Macbeth recog- 
nized the powers of evil that rode 
through the thickening light, but to- 
day it is the anemic professor who 
rides on the chaotic darkness, chant- 
ing: 


“Fair is foul, and foul is fair, 
Hover through the fog, and filthy 


air. 


And the miserable man believes it. 
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The standards are in complete 
confusion. Every authority, con- 
servative or otherwise, in every 
branch of art and life, tells the same 
story. Goodness, Truth and Beauty 
may have fled like detected crim- 
inals. On the other hand, they may 
have been of too august a nature to 
attend our small assize. 

In any case, their values depend- 
ed on real beliefs; beliefs that we 
have rejected or forgotten because 
they seemed to be involved with a 
religion whose “facts” had failed us. 
Art and literature were themselves 
more closely involved with the essen- 
tial truths of religion than we real- 
ized, and, when religion went, the 
radiant Presences that had haunted 
art and literature for so long began 
to withdraw also. 

Literature and literary criticism, 
having made effectiveness of state- 
ment and vividness of impression 
their first concern, have become pro- 
foundly unreliable in all matters 
where truth is of the first impor- 
tance. In a period when, despite 
their contempt for any considera- 
tions but those of effect, their loud- 
est profession is their desire to tell 
the whole truth, this leads to con- 
fusion. 

We may be Platonists enough to 
believe that, ultimately, Beauty and 
Truth are aspects of one Reality, or 
attributes of one supreme Perfec- 
tion which has been named God. 
But it does not seem to have oc- 
curred to any one that, where the 
artist has not reached those ulti- 
mate heights, a lie, or one of those 
half-truths that are worse than lies, 
may be delivered with great artistic 
effect. It may even be heightened 
by all the tricks of superficial real- 
ism that are mistaken for the evi- 
dence of truth in art to-day. It may 
be coloured by all the adjectives that 
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are supposed to deepen the effect of 
sincerity, and set a convincing seal 
on the verisimilitude of the artistic 
statement. Again and again, even 
in the field of biography, books are 
temporarily exalted to the heights, 
on account of their vividness, and 
without the slightest regard to the 
far more vital question of their 
truth. It does not seem to be real- 
ized that any liar finds it much 
easier to be vivid and even sensa- 
tionally effective, if he is not ham- 
pered by facts; and that this applies 
to psychological representations 
where falsehood is less easily de- 
tected, as well as to impressions of 
the outside world. If literature 
were content to be a source of enter- 
tainment, no great harm would be 
done. But in the last few decades, it 
has insisted more and more vehe- 
mently upon contradictory theories 
about its own nature, whereby it at- 
tempts both to eat its cake and have 
it—to tickle or scorch its readers in- 
to attention by all the methods of 
the publicity agent, and at the same 
time to claim the respect due to real 
seekers after truth. 

In literature and art, therefore, we 
find the prevailing confusion worse 
confounded, and there can be no 
help in them for the world’s bewil- 
derment until they recover their lost 
integrity. 

The present chaos is a direct re 
sult of the facts described with cold 
impartiality by John Stuart Mill in 
his Autobiography. His utilitarian 
views and strict early training in 
agnosticism make his frankness all 
the more impressive. 

“When the philosophic minds of 
the world can no longer believe its 
religion,” he says, “or can only be 
lieve it with modifications amount- 
ing to an essential change of its 
character, a transitional period com- 
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mences, of weak convictions, para- 
lysed intellects, and growing laxity 
of principle, which cannot terminate 
until a renovation has been effected 
in the basis of their belief, leading 
to the evolution of some faith, 
whether religious or merely human, 
which they can really believe: and 
when things are in this state, all 
thinking or writing which does not 
tend to promote such a renovation, 
is of very little value beyond the mo- 
ment.” 

It is over sixty years since Mill 
wrote, and the confusion is still 
growing. The chief hope is in the 
fact that the disease is forcing the 
more intelligent to re-examine some 
of the beliefs which Mill was “not 
allowed” to hold. The modern 
world amuses itself; but it is not 
happy. Its inner loss is too deep; 
and many are beginning to suspect 
that they have thrown away the gold 
with the dross. 


—From The Unknown God, by ALrrep Norrs 
(New York: Sheed and Ward). 


—_— 
ae 





DRYDEN ON BEN JONSON 


As for Jonson, to whose charac- 
ter 1am now arrived, if we look upon 
him while he was himself (for his 
last plays were but his dotages), I 
think him the most learned and judi- 
cious writer which any theater ever 
had. He was a most severe judge of 
himself, as well as others. One can- 
not say he wanted wit, but rather 
that he was frugal of it. In his 
works you find little to retrench or 
alter. Wit and language, and hu- 
mour also in some measure, we had 
before him; but something of art 
was wanting to the drama, till he 
came. He managed his strength to 
more advantage than any who pre- 
ceded him. You seldom find him 
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making love in any of his scenes, or 
endeavouring to move the passions; 
his genius was too sullen and satur- 
nine to do it gracefully, especially 
when he knew he came after those 
who had performed both to such an 
height. Humour was his proper 
sphere; and in that he delighted 
most to represent mechanic people. 
He was deeply conversant in the 
ancients, both Greek and Latin, and 
he borrowed boldly from them: 
there is scarce a poet or historian 
among the Roman authors of those 
times, whom he has not translated 
in “Sejanus” and “Catiline.” But 
he has done his robberies so openly 
that one may see he fears not to be 
taxed by any law. He invades au- 
thors like a monarch; and what 
would be theft in other poets, is only 
victory in him. With the spoils of 
these writers he so represents old 
Rome to us, in its rites, ceremonies, 
and customs, that if one of their 
poets had written either of his trag- 
edies, we had seen less of it than in 
him. If there was any fault in his 
language, it was, that he weaved it 
too closely and labouriously, in his 
comedies especially: perhaps too, 
he did a little too much Romanize 
our tongue, leaving the words which 
he translated almost as much Latin 
as he found them; wherein though 
he learnedly followed their lan- 
guage, he did not enough comply 
with the idiom of ours. If I would 
compare him with Shakespeare, I 
must acknowledge him the more 
correct poet, but Shakespeare the 
greater wit. Shakespeare was the 
Homer, or father of our dramatic 
poets; Jonson was the Virgil, the 
pattern of elaborate writing; I ad- 
mire him, but I love Shakespeare. 
To conclude of him; as he has given 
us the most correct plays, so in the 
precepts which he has laid down in 
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his “Discoveries,” we have as many 
and profitable rules for perfecting 
the stage, as any wherewith the 
French can furnish us. 


—From An Essay of Dramatick Poesie, by 
Joun Dryben. 


»— 
— 





ON THE REFORMATION 


Don G had been much in 
Spain; he was acquainted with 
many of the descendants of the old 
aristocracy, who linger there in fad- 
ed grandeur. He had studied the 
history of his own country. He 
compared the Spain and England of 
the sixteenth century with the Spain 
and England of the present; and, 
like most of us, he knew where the 
yoke galled his own neck. But eco- 
nomical and political prosperity is 
no exhaustive measure of human 
progress. The Rome of Trajan was 
immeasurably more splendid than 
the Rome of the Scipios; yet the 
progress had been downward never- 
theless. If the object of our exist- 
ence on this planet is the develop- 
ment of character, if the culminat- 
ing point in any nation’s history be 
that at which it produces its noblest 
and bravest men, facts do not tend 
to assure us that the triumphant 
march of the last hundred years is 
accomplishing much in that direc- 
tion. I found myself arguing with 
Don G———— that if Charles V and 
Philip II were to come back to this 
world, and see whither the move- 
ment had brought us of which they 
had worked so hard to suppress the 
beginning, they would still say that 
they had done right in trying to 
strangle it. The Reformation called 
itself a protest against lies, and the 
advocates of it imagined that when 
the lies, or what they called such, 
were cleared away, the pure metal 
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of Christianity would remain unsul- 
lied. The great men who fought 
against the movement, Charles V 
in his cabinet and Erasmus in his 
closet, had seen that it could not 
rest there; that it was the cradle of 
a revolution in which the whole 
spiritual and political organization 
of Europe would be flung into the 
crucible. Under that organization 
human nature had ascended to alti- 
tudes of chivalry, of self-sacrifice, 
which it had never before reached. 
The sixteenth century was the blos- 
soming time of the Old World, and 
no such men had appeared since as 
then came to the front, either in 
Spain or Italy, or Germany or France 
or England. The actual leaders of 
the Reformation had been bred in 
the system which they destroyed. 
Puritanism and Calvinism produced 
men of powerful character, but they 
were limited and incapable of con- 
tinuance; and now the liberty which 
was demanded had become what 
their instinct had told them from 
the first must be the final shape of it, 
a revolution which would tolerate 
no inequalities of culture or posi- 
tion, which insisted that no man was 
better than another, which was to 
exalt the low and bring down the 
high, till all mankind should stand 
upon a common level—a level, not 
of baseness or badness, but a level 
of good-humored, smart, vulgar, and 
vulgarizing mediocrity, with melo 
drama for tragedy, farce for com- 
edy, sounding speech for statesman- 
like wisdom; and for a creed, when 
our fathers thought that we had 
been made a little lower than the 
angels, the more modest knowledg¢ 
that we were only a little higher than 
the apes. This was the aspect in 
which the world of the nineteenth 
century would appear to Sir Thomas 
More or the Duke of Alva. From 
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the grand captain to Sefior Castelar, 
from Lord Burghley to Mr. Glad- 
stone, from Leonardo da Vinci or 
Velasquez to Gustave Doré, from 
Cervantes and Shakespeare to ‘Pick- 
wick’ and the ‘Innocents at Home’; 
from the faith which built the cathe- 
drals to evolution and the survival 
of the fittest; from the carving and 
architecture of the Middle Ages to 
the workmanship of the modern con- 
tractor; the change in the spiritual 
department of things had been the 
same along the whole line. The 
great Emperor, after seeing all that 
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has been achieved, the railways, the 
steam engines, the telegraphs, the 
Yankee and his United States, which 
are the embodiment of the highest 
aspirations of the modern era, after 
attending a session of the British 
Association itself, and seeing the 
bishops holding out their hands to 
science which had done such great 
things for them, might fairly claim 
that it was a doubtful point whether 
the change had been really for the 
better. 


—From The English in the West Indies, by 
JAMES ANTHONY Frovupe. 

















THE SAAR 


An article in Wednesday’s Daily 
Mail demanded that Britain should 
not get mixed up with the Saar trou- 
ble and that we should mind our 
own business. This is absolutely 
useless advice, inasmuch as it comes 
fifteen years too late. Wisely or un- 
wisely, we involved ourselves with 
the Saar question when making the 
Peace Treaties of 1919. A British 
subject, Mr. Knox, has been for 
some time the Commissioner of the 
League of Nations in administering 
the disputed territory, and it is in- 
conceivable that any British Gov- 
ernment would or could obey the 
Daily Mail’s request for the imme- 
diate recall of Mr. Knox from his 
delicate and difficult post. To come 
out now would be to destroy our 
claim that the Treaties must be ob- 
served all around until they are re- 
vised by common consent. 

It is reasonable to say: “Do not 
touch that baby in that basket on 
that doorstep, because there are sure 
to be legal and other disputes about 
its rightful guardianship.” But 
when somebody has actually picked 
up the baby, and has been for some 
time holding it in her arms, it is 
merely ridiculous to cry “Don’t 
touch that child” or “Put that baby 
down at once.” Great Britain has 
been concerned in the administra- 
tion of the Saar for the very long 
term of fifteen years, and we cannot 
imagine any modus operandi by 
which we could quietly drop our 
share of the burden and walk away 
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without waiting for the plebiscite 
which, under the Treaty, must take 
place next year. We must see this 
awkward job right through. And 
there is another thing which puzzles 
us in the speeches and articles of 
those who are crying “Get out of the 
Saar.” The men who raise this cry 
are mostly the very men who never 
tire of denouncing what they call 
“The Policy of Scuttle and Sur- 
render” and are always complain- 
ing that our statesmen have become 
indifferent to British prestige. 
Where would our prestige be if we 
called Mr. Knox back home and 
calmly told Geneva that we cannot 
be bothered any more about an af- 
fair to which we have been signa- 
tories ever since 1919? 

This problem of the Saar is one in 
which British experience and impar- 
tiality are badly needed by all con- 
cerned. In dealing with racial and 
religious antagonisms in all parts of 
our world-wide Empire, British ad- 
ministrators have learned wisdom, 
tact and patience. Although the de- 
bated region briefly called “the Saar” 
is only about the size of Surrey and 
has a population not so big as Great- 
er Glasgow’s, its elements are for- 
midably heterogeneous from almost 
every point of view, political, racial 
and religious. A full statement of 
the case would teem with percent- 
ages which overlap and complicate 
one another. In Berlin, the Nad 
leaders confidently predict that, 
when next year comes, there will be 
a ninety per cent. vote in favour of 
return to the German Reich; but 
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Frenchmen retort that about twenty 
per cent. of the Saar folk are of 
French blood and that their great 
grandfathers became German sub- 
jects very unwillingly when the dis- 
trict was ceded to Prussia after the 
Battle of Waterloo. As for Religion 
about seventy-five per cent. of the 
inhabitants are reckoned as Cath- 
olics. Without following those writ- 
ers who continue to express them- 
selves—rashly, we think—in terms 
of percentages, we must add that the 
Saar is a mining region where very 
many of the electors are of the same 
political complexion as our own La- 
bour Party in Great Britain. The 
German-born miners with Labour 
tendencies know that if their terri- 
tory were re-absorbed into the Reich 
they would at once be deprived of 
the suffrage for all practical pur- 
poses. Chancellor Hitler’s Totalita- 
rian Government would not lift their 
ban upon non-Nazi political parties 
merely to oblige a few hundreds of 
thousands of dwellers on or near the 
banks of the River Saar; and there- 
fore the Saarois may think twice be- 
fore asking for release from the tute- 
lage of the League of Nations or for 
protection from the rule of France. 
On the economic side, the Saar min- 
ers would probably get better pay- 
ment for their coal from France than 
from Germany; because Germany 
has better mines on the Ruhr than 
she has on the Saar, whereas the 
Saar products are of real interest 
and use to French industry. It is 
not for a paper such as The Tablet 
to go more deeply into these mat- 
ters but we have deemed it neces- 
sary to give reasons for our protest 
against the agitation for the recall of 
Mr. Knox. Such a recall would be 
a selfish act which would not re- 
dound to the national credit. 
—From The Tablet (London), May 19, 1934. 
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JAPAN’S POSITION 


JAPAN is suspected of wishing to 
forestall any arrangements between 
the U.S. S. R. and China. Her nego- 
tiations with the U. S. S. R. have pro- 
ceeded slowly and she has yet to 
complete by legal purchase the con- 
trol which she already exercises in 
fact over the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way. It does not seem likely that 
the U. S. S. R. would be able to chal- 
lenge Japanese supremacy in the 
Far East for a long period. But 
there is always the possibility, 
however remote, that Russia and 
China might come together in a 
common hostility to Japan as they 
did after the Sino-Japanese war of 
1894-95. 

Moreover, Japan is already as- 
serting her right to a larger propor- 
tion of sea power when the Wash- 
ington and London Treaties are re- 
considered next year. At Washing- 
ton she only obtained concessions by 
bartering away part of the position 
she had obtained in the Far East 
during the World War. It is hinted 
that this new assertion of her supe- 
rior interests there are part of a com- 
prehensive plan to make her strate- 
gic position even less liable to chal- 
lenge than it is to-day. 

Some of these suggestions seem 
to attribute to Japan a far more com- 
plete scheme of world diplomacy 
than she in fact possesses, and it is 
more probable that her intention 
was mainly to warn those concerned 
with China that she would not al- 
low big schemes of reconstruction 
to go forward without her own in- 
terests being taken into special con- 
sideration. In any case the plan, 
whatever the intention, has met with 
but poor success. In the Manchu- 
rian adventure Japan could act and 
the rest of the world could only talk. 
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But Japan has now merely talked 
and the rest of the world, whatever 
their pre-occupations, did not find 
it difficult to talk back. The pro- 
tests of the United States, Britain 
and France were indeed unanswer- 
able since they were based on the 
Nine-Power Treaty, which Japan 
could hardly repudiate. 

Finally, it must be remembered 
that the question of Japan’s share 
of world markets has been raised by 
Britain in a manner which Japan has 
a right to resent. What would Brit- 
ish merchants have said at the time 
when their own goods had an almost 
unchallengeable cheapness and 
value in the markets of the world if 
it had been suggested that they 
should limit their activities because 
it was inconvenient to other Powers 
which could not compete with them? 
Yet this is what has been done in 
Japan’s case, and when she has 
claimed her undoubted right of sell- 
ing her goods at her own price, often 
to meet a demand which other Pow- 
ers could not satisfy with their high- 
er-priced products she is met with 
the threat of exclusion from the colo- 
nial markets of the world. If Jap- 
anese products are to be refused en- 
try into areas which Britain, France 
and Holland control will she not be 
tempted to declare that she must 
create her own special markets in 
regions where she holds a prepon- 
derance of force? A large export 
trade is a necessity to her and of 
her own determination to obtain it 
there can be no doubt. The party 
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that wished to secure it by cultivat- 
ing the goodwill of the Chinese peo- 
ple has been overthrown. 

This is a situation which cannot 
be met by merely negative policy. It 
demands some solution and the 
whole problem of the relations of 
China and Japan are bound up with 
it. Is not the time approaching to 
bring into review the whole situa- 
tion? The economic, political and 
strategic interests of the Far East 
are so closely knit together that they 
need to be considered in relation to 
each other, as, in a sense, they were 
at Washingtor on the initiative of 
Britain. It may be hoped that these 
considerations are in the minds of 
the China Committee of the League 
and the Committee of the Assembly 
which is still legally concerned with 
the Manchurian question. Japan’s 
insolent claim to decide the recon- 
struction of China has been repudi- 
ated and her isolation in world af- 
fairs once more effectually demon- 
strated. But nothing will be gained 
by ignoring her strategic position in 
the Far East or her legitimate de- 
mands for commercial expansion. 
The problem of Manchuria is at 
present insoluble by itself, but it 
might become less so if it was con- 
sidered in relation to the other prob- 
lems of which it forms part. It is 
surely in this direction that wise 
statesmanship should endeavour to 
find a path. 


—C. K. Wessrer, in The Contemporary Re- 
view (London), June, 1934 (Sole Agents for 
American Continent: Leonard Scott Publica- 
tion Co., New York). 
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Recent Events 


Papa Honors For Two ENGLISH 
CATHOLIC WRITERS 


Worp was received in May that 
the Holy Father had bestowed on 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc and Mr. Gilbert K. 
Chesterton, the Knight Commander- 
ship with Star, of the Order of St. 
Gregory the Great. The whole Eng- 
lish-speaking world recognizes both 
these men as valiant champions of 
the Church, Mr. Belloc virtually all 
his life, and Mr. Chesterton since he 
entered the Church in 1922. Mr. 
Belloc chose the fields of history and 
biography for his principal literary 
labors; Mr. Chesterton does his most 
telling work in critical essays exam- 
ining the objections and objectors 
to Christian faith and practice, and, 
besides, he is a poet of rare ability, 
a weaver of “mystery” tales ranking 
with the best, and a talented illus- 
trator of some of Mr. Belloc’s texts. 
They are almost the same age, born 
some sixty years ago, and they have 
so much in common and have 
worked together so effectively, that 
it is fitting and gratifying that they 
have now been conjointly honored 
by the Holy See. They have both 
been valued contributors to THE 
CaTHOLic WorLp and we felicitate 
them on receiving this Papal Knight- 
hood. 


_p_ 
—_—— 





GOLDEN JUBILEE OF OLDEST PAULIST 


THe Rev. Walter E. Hopper, 
C.S.P., of Old St. Mary’s Church, 
Chicago, celebrated the Golden Ju- 
bilee of his ordination to the holy 
priesthood on June 3d. In defer- 


ence to the wishes of the jubilarian 
the celebration was very simple. 
Father Hopper has been associated 
with the Paulists since his earliest 
childhood. Born in New York in 
1859, he became a member of the 
Paulist Choir in 1871, soon after it 
had been organized by Father Heck- 
er. He says himself that he always 
wanted to be a priest and in his 
seventeenth year he was accepted 
for the Society and sent to St. 
Charles College, Ellicott City, Md., 
where he was a classmate of the 
future Cardinal Archbishop of Bos- 
ton, His Eminence, William Car- 
dinal O’Connell. He made his reli- 
gious profession and was ordained 
by Archbishop Corrigan, June 3, 
1884, in the Church of St. Paul the 
Apostle, New York. 

Since his ordination fifty years 
ago Father Hopper has held many 
important posts in the Society and 
has become widely known in the 
United States and Canada, through 
years of missionary work, and paro- 
chial labor in Paulist parishes in 
New York, Chicago, Toronto, San 
Francisco, and in Texas and Ten- 
nessee. Besides, he was novice mas- 
ter in the early days, appointed by 
Father Hecker, and later he taught 
moral theology at the House of 
Studies in Washington, and in more 
recent years was there again as 
procurator. 

Father Hopper is the only Paul- 
ist who knew the Founder of the So- 
ciety intimately. Father Hopper 
said in recent reminiscences of Fa- 
ther Hecker: “He was the most un- 
usual man I have ever known. He 
did not have the advantages of a 
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formal college education as we know 
it. Yet in a few years after his or- 
dination, we find him a master in 
the pulpit, writing controversial ar- 
ticles and books most effectively, 
and beautiful treatises on the spir- 
itual life. He was not a great dra- 
matic orator but a powerful reason- 
er. His personality was absolutely 
dominating. When engaged in a 
private discussion he would sit far 
out on the edge of his chair, and his 
fixed eyes and pointed finger, cou- 
pled with his inescapable logic, 
routed any adversary. In prayer he 
had achieved profound wisdom. He 
literally wore away his life in his 
apostolic labors and the practice of 
heroic virtue. Even before he en- 
tered the Church he severely morti- 
fied his body to become the complete 
master of himself. Though he lived 
to advanced age, the price of his 
prodigious labors and utter self- 
abnegation was years of great 
physical suffering.” 

Father Hopper, always a careful 
rubricist, is now Father Sacristan 
of one of Chicago’s oldest down- 
town churches. We congratulate 
the venerable jubilarian and wish 
for him many more years of useful 
service. 


<i 
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DEATH OF PRESIDENT OF NoTRE DAME 


Tue Rev. Dr. Charles L. O’Don- 
nell, C.S.C., President of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame since July, 1928, 
died June 4th, after an illness of 
over a year. He had spent the ma- 
jor part of his life at Notre Dame; 
born in Indiana, he made his studies 
at the famous University in his na- 
tive State. The year of his ordina- 
tion, 1910, the Catholic University 
of America, where the theological 
house of studies of the Holy Cross 
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Fathers is situated, conferred on Fa- 
ther O’Donnell the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. He returned imme- 
diately to Notre Dame to join the 
faculty of English Literature, and 
except for a short period while he 
was a chaplain with the American 
Expeditionary Forces in Europe, Dr. 
O’Donnell occupied that position till 
he was elected President six years 
ago. 

The Catholic Poetry Society of 
America, which was organized in 
1931, chose Dr. O’Donnell as its first 
President, for he had become wide- 
ly known as a poet of distinction. 
The Dead Musician and Other 
Poems, A Rime of the Road and 
Other Poems, and Notr: Dame 
Verse, contain most of his pub- 
lished poetry. 

During his administration at the 
University, a new law school build- 
ing and a new stadium were built. 
Dr. O’Donnell talked against the 
credit system in academic work, 
and called it a “machine-like thing.” 
He said students were working “by 
the credit clock,” and he insisted 
that to offset the dangers of the sys- 
tem, the faculty must strive to cre- 
ate an interest in learning for learn- 
ing’s sake. 

Katherine Brégy will contribute 
an article to THe CATHOLIC WorLD 
next month on the life and literary 
work of Dr. O’Donnell. 

May his soul rest in peace! 


ip 
atl 





DEATH OF VENERABLE ARCHBISHOP 
oF TORONTO 


At the venerable age of eighty- 
two, the Most Rev. Neil McNeil, D.D., 
Archbishop of Toronto, Ontario, for 
the past twenty-two years, died on 
May 26th. The Archbishop had al- 
ways had a high ideal of educational 
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standards and his greatest contribu- 
tion to his archdiocese was in the 
field of Catholic higher education. 
St. Augustine’s Theological Semi- 
nary in Toronto owes its origin and 
its splendid development to his wis- 
dom and administrative ability. The 
St. Francis Xavier Seminary for 
Missions in China located in Toronto 
at the invitation of the Archbishop. 
The Paulist Fathers went to take 
over the Newman Club at Toronto 
University and a parish church in 
the city during Archbishop McNeil’s 
administration. These are but a 
few of the many educational enter- 
prises in which he was interested. 

Archbishop McNeil was born in 
Nova Scotia. He studied at St. Fran- 
cis Xavier College there and after- 
wards in Rome at the Urban College 
of Propaganda. He was ordained in 
1879 and after a year in France, re- 
turned to teach at his Alma Mater, 
later becoming rector of the college. 
Then followed a few years of paro- 
chial activity before he was named 
Vicar Apostolic of St. George on the 
west coast of Newfoundland in 1895. 
For fifteen years he held this vica- 
riate and in 1910 crossed the con- 
tinent to become Archbishop of 
Vancouver, but two years later when 
the See of Toronto became vacant, 
he was transferred to this important 
archdiocese. 

May his soul rest in peace! 


-_ 
—— 





CaTHOLIC Press CONVENTION 


For their twenty-fourth annual 
convention the Catholic Press Asso- 
ciation chose Cleveland this year, 
meeting there in the fourth week of 
May. Joseph C. Quinn, editor of 
the Southwest Courier of Oklahoma 
City was elected president to suc- 


ceed Richard Reid of the Catholic 
Laymen’s Association of Georgia. 
An innovation in the routine of the 
Conventions was a conference on 
Catholic journalism and literature 
at which students from John Car- 
roll University, Notre Dame College, 
and Ursuline College, all of Cleve- 
land, were special guests of the dele- 
gates. 

A warning was sounded by the 
Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., editor of 
America, that a time was coming 
when persons opposed to Catholic 
social teaching were going to try to 
muzzle the Catholic press by trying 
to insist that it was no part of the 
function of the Catholic press to deal 
with moral questions. The Rev. 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P., our own edi- 
tor, pointed out the two essential 
qualities of Catholic journalism: “a 
reasonable humility of thought and 
utterance, and a well-rounded in- 
tellectual honesty that will pre- 
vent our writing or speaking half- 
truths.” 

The association, in resolutions 
unanimously adopted, expressed 
thanks to the American Episcopate 
for its “wholehearted endorsement 
of Catholic Press Month”; enrolled 
itself in “the campaign for purifica- 
tion of the motion pictures” being 
waged by the Episcopal Committee 
on Motion Pictures; united itself to 
efforts designed to eliminate inde- 
cent books and magazines from pub- 
lic sale; expressed “fullest accord” 
with the movement to bring larger 
opportunity for use of the radio fa- 
cilities of the country to cultural, 
educational and religious activities; 
approved in principle a recommen- 
dation of the retiring president, Mr. 
Reid, “for organization of regional 
groups in all parts of the country 
and for meetings of those groups,” 











A VETERAN hewspaper man, 
CuHarLes WILLIS THOMPSON gives 
free rein to his talent for satire in 
his appraisal of the present day and 
age, which he calls “The Unreached 
Summit.” “While the field of reli- 
gion was uppermost in my mind, in 
writing the article,” Mr. Thompson 
says, “I did not include it, though I 
think the inference cannot be missed 
by any Catholic reader or by any 
non-Catholic of the informed type.” 
Mr. Thompson is the author of 
Party Leaders of the Time, The New 
Voter and Presidents I Have Known. 


In lighter vein than is usual from 
his pen, STANLEY B. JAMES appears 
in our pages this month as the au- 
thor of “The Marble Nymph.” Mr. 
James is a frequent contributor to 
English and American periodicals 
and is the author of several books. 


RoperIck GILL is one of the pseu- 
donyms of the late THomas WALsH, 
Poet and Hispanist, and Associate 
Editor of The Commonweal. “Santi- 
ago de Compostela,” left unfinished 
by him was concluded by Lorna Gill 
Walsh, his sister and literary execu- 
tor, who has traveled extensively in 
northern Spain, and who is a con- 
tributor of articles on music to the 
Etudes, etc. Under the pen names 
of Roderick Gill and Garret Strange, 
Thomas Walsh wrote much of his 
original work, besides translating 
voluminously in his Spanish Anthol- 
ogy and Catholic Anthology. Among 
his volumes of verse are Prison 
Ships, Pilgrim Kings and Don Fol- 
quet and Selected Poems, with Bio- 
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graphical Sketches, published post- 
humously in 1931, the first volume 
of poems to be chosen by the Cath- 
olic Book of the Month Club. 


ForMERLY pastor of the Church of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Baltimore, and 
Associate Editor of Truth, the Rev. 
LucIaN JOHNSTON, A.M., S.T.L. 
(“Four Centuries of Medieval Criti- 
cism’’), is now stationed at the Notre 
Dame School of Baltimore, Md. He 
will be remembered by our readers 
as the author of “If Francis of Assisi 
Came to Moscow” in our issue for 
June, 1930. 


JAMES W. Lane, M.A., links effec- 
tively the “Two Exhibitions” now 
showing at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art—that of Illuminated 
Manuscripts (in facsimile), spon- 
sored by the British Government, 
and the Landscape Paintings, which 
continues through September. 
Treated in not too technical a man- 
ner, the article will prove a substan- 
tial guide to the many interested in 
these subjects. Mr. Lane is well 
known as an art critic and has con- 
tributed essays and reviews to Cre- 
ative Art and International Studio. 


As a sequel to her essay in the 
June issue, Sister Rose Marie, of 
Nazareth College, Rochester, writes 
this month on “Dryden’s Prose,” 
thus completing her study of the 
celebrated English poet and drama- 
tist. We should like to call these 
two essays to the particular atten- 
tion of Professors of English Litera- 
ture and their students. 
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Mary FRANCES MEars goes back to 
old Kentucky for much of her best 
work. In “The Agent”—the tale of 
the “soo-ing” machine man — she 
gives us another charming sketch of 
life on her father’s plantation, where 
she was born. Miss Mears is now 
living in Evanston, IIl. 


AFTER an absence of several years, 
ProFressor WILLIAM F. P. STOCKLEY, 
M.A., D.Litt., returns to our pages 
with a forceful and well-document- 
ed paper on “Popes and Jewish ‘Rit- 
ual Murder’ ”—a question much to 
the fore in these days of the Hitler 
régime. Dr. Stockley has been Pro- 
fessor at the University of New 
Brunswick, the University of Ottawa 
and University College, Dublin. He 
is a convert to the Church, an Irish- 
man, married to a German, the au- 
thor of several books and a frequent 
contributor to English, Irish and 
American periodicals. 


OnE of the important bills passed 
by the Seventy-third Congress on 
the eve of its adjournment was the 
Indian bill which seeks to restore to 
the Red Man some measure of his 
rights and privileges. Ricgut Rev. 
Mscr. WiLtLiAM HvuGues, Director 
of the Bureau of Catholic Indian 
Missions for the past twelve years, 
has been in close communication 


with the Honorable John Collier, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in 
his effort to remedy existing condi- 
tions, and in “Indians on a New 
Trail,” he gives us a brief history of 
recent Indian legislation, culminat- 
ing in the passage of the Wheeler- 
Howard Bill. The Catholic Bureau 
of which Msgr. Hughes is the head 
has been maintained at Washington 
since 1874 by the hierarchy of the 
United States for the purpose of safe- 
guarding the interests of Indians 
and especially of missions and mis- 
sion schools. 


SIsTER M. MADELEVA sends us a 
sonnet from lovely little “Hyéres,” 
which, she writes, was the “home of 
Stevenson and Bourget and a host 
of other dreamers under the sun. 
Mrs. Wharton lives in the old Poor 
Clare Convent and looks out over the 
world that St. Louis saw on his re- 
turn from the Crusades. He landed 
at Hyéres.” Sister Madeleva is 
spending this year at Oxford and we 
hope to hear from her soon again. 

Other old friends among our poets 
this month are: BLANCHE H. Dow 
(“A l’Eglise Russe’’) ; J. Corson MIL- 
LER (“Virtuoso”); Louise CREN- 
SHAW (Mrs. BEN F.) Ray (“This 
Impermanence”), and FRANCES 
FRIESEKE (“For Time’), a youthful 
poet with the authentic touch. 
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My House of Life. By Jessie B. Rittenhouse.—Memories of My Childhood. By 


Selma Lagerléf.—The Poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins. 


By Elsie Elizabeth 


Phare.—Samuel Pepys: The Man in the Making. By Arthur Bryant.—Patmore, a 
Study in Poetry. By Frederick Page.—Geoffrey Chaucer and the Development of His 
Genius. By John Livingston Lowes.—The Rise of the Celts. By Henri Hubert.— 
Germany Prepares for War. By Ewald Banse.—The Hour of Decision. By Oswald 


Spengler.—Literature of the Italian Renaissance. 


By Jefferson Butler Fletcher.— 


Superstition Corner. By Sheila Kaye-Smith.—How Odd of God. By Lewis Browne, 
—Dollars. By Lionel D. Edie.—Rebel America. By Lillian Symes and Travers 


Clement.—Robert E. Lee. 


By Robert W. Winston.—La Bible et les Récits Baby- 


loniens. By Charles F. Jean.—A Compendium of Theology. By Very Rev. J. 
Berthier.—Pontificia Americana. By Rev. Donald Shearer, 0.M.Cap.—Pamphlet 


Publications. 


My House of Life. An Autobiogra- 
phy. By Jessie B. Rittenhouse. 
Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $3.50. 

Memories of My Childhood. Further 
Years at Marbacka. By Selma 
Lagerléf. Translated by Velma 
Swanston Howard. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Inc. $2.50. 

Every one interested in the “new- 
er” American poetry, and in the late 
twentieth century poetry of England 
and the United Stataes which paved 
the way for it, will welcome this vol- 
ume by Jessie Rittenhouse as a 
document and a delight. For it is 
not only the autobiography of a 
woman—it is also the autobiogra- 
phy of a movement. 

From the patriarchal farm in the 
Genesee Valley where Miss Ritten- 
house was born and lived surround- 
ed by the brothers and sisters who 
were not to walk with her into ma- 
turity, the tale passes on to those 
early experiences in teaching and 
newspaper reporting which are to 
the writer what “stock” work is to 
the actor. But it was when the new 
century brought Jessie Rittenhouse 
to her “third floor back” in Boston, 





carrying the luggage of young en- 
ergy and unshakable will, great per- 
sonal charm and starry ideals, that 
her life work began to slip into its 
pace. Here started her long friend- 
ship with Louise Chandler Moulton, 
her meetings with the aged Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson or John Bur- 
roughs and the young Mary Wilkins 
and Louise Imogen Guiney—to the 
last of whom, by the by, is dedicated 
one of the most satisfying chapters 
in the book. Miss Rittenhouse’s par- 
ticular apostolate of interpreting 
and appreciating contemporary po- 
etry reached its first milestone in 
that epoch-making volume written 
during 1903-4, The Younger Amer- 
ican Poets. Her long and creative 
secretaryship of the Poetry Society 
of America, bringing her into closer 
relations with poets all the way from 
Yeats to Edna Millay, gives the back- 
ground for many happy reminis- 
cences. But what Miss Rittenhouse 
cannot tell us is that there are very 
few of our younger poets who do not 
owe much to her pioneering anthol- 
ogies and her personal encourage- 
ment. 

Indeed, there is but one adverse 
criticism likely to be puised against 
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this House of Life. We could all 
wish to know more about the build- 
er’s own sympathetic personality, 
more about her marriage with the 
poet Clinton Scollard, and much 
more about her own exquisite work 
in poetry. 

Just the contrary exception will 
probably be taken to the second vol- 
ume of Selma Lagerléf’s Memories, 
with their abundant details of fam- 
ily life in the Swedish farm country. 
It is a perfect genre picture, with its 
well-digging and home theatricals 
and mild Lutheran piety, and the 
somewhat ironical episode of the 
young governess who could not be- 
lieve that little Selma had any great 
talent for writing. But one needs to 
be interested in the subject—and to 
have leisure for much reading: for 
instead of “completing one of the 
world’s great biographies” (as the 
jacket blurb promises) the volume 
barely brings Mme. Lagerlof to the 
gate of adolescence. K. B. 


The Poetry of Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins; a Survey and a Commentary. 
By Elsie Elizabeth Phare (Mrs. 
Austin Duncan-Jones). New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.75. 
It is a treat to discover in the con- 

temporary flood of literary appraise- 

ment a critic with the qualities of 

Miss Phare. Following French 

precedents, she seeks her poet’s af- 

finities not only in English ranks 
but across the Channel. She rejects 

Milton and successively tests the 

claims of Crashaw and Herbert, of 

Keats, Shelley and Wordsworth. 

With the modern touchstones of the 

visile, audile, tactile and motor qual- 

ities, she sets off Hopkins from 

Keats in his total want of passive- 

hess, his dynamic imagery. She 

finds that he shares with Crashaw 
the ingenious, excessively logical in- 
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tellect. His soul is more adult than 
that of Herbert; he fetches his po- 
etry from profounder depths. In 
spite of some affinities with Words- 
worth, Hopkins dwells on another 
spiritual plane because of his steady 
refusal to trade on irrational asso- 
ciations, or to surrender himself to 
Rousseauish moods of expansive- 
ness. Capable of both discipline and 
spontaneity, he is in the same mo- 
ment “strung to duty” and “strained 
to beauty.” His preoccupation with 
religion has fertilized his poetry, and 
he has taken his Catholicism for 
granted until “it has become a part 
of him.” Much of what she says 
might imply that Father Hopkins 
belongs in the camp of the classi- 
cists, so carefully does he maintain 
his equilibrium between outer things 
and inner experience. 

It is to be regretted that Miss 
Phare held herself not competent 
to deal with his prosody, his inter- 
esting experiments in the fusion of 
poetry with music, attempts which 
Jacques Maritain thinks in many re- 
spects successful. To savor his art 
in its fullness, Miss Phare wisely 
advises the reading of it slowly and 
with the ear—aloud when possible. 
Father Hopkins belongs, says Miss 
Phare, “in the mainstream of Eng- 
lish poetry.” M. C. M. 


Samuel Pepys: The Man in the Mak- 
ing. By Arthur Bryant. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 
The first volume of Bryant’s in- 

teresting and well written biography 

of Samuel Pepys—The Man in the 

Making—covers the period from the 

diarist’s birth to his thirty-seventh 

year (1633-1669). It ends with the 
closing of his diary, his failure to 
obtain a seat in Parliament, and the 
death of his wife, Elizabeth. A sec- 
ond volume is promised us, Samuel 
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Pepys, the Savior of the Navy, which 
will cover the years 1669 to 1703. 

Pepys was educated at St. Paul’s 
in London and obtained his degrees 
at Cambridge. Although his father 
and mother were strict Puritans, and 
although the Cambridge of his time 
had been purged of all Church of 
England professors, Pepys soon real- 
ized that Puritanism was no religion 
for a coming successful politician. 
Once Cromwell was dead he cried, 
“Long live the King.” 

Through the influence of Mon- 
tagu he was made Clerk of the Acts 
in the Navy office, although at the 
time he did not even know the multi- 
plication table. He studied diligent- 
ly at night, and soon learned the de- 
tails of his office from his predeces- 
sors. He was an indefatigable work- 
er, but he managed to double and 
triple his salary by securing navy 
appointments for his friends, pur- 
chasing prize goods at a minimum 
price, and compelling the merchants 
of London to pay large bribes for 
their lucrative navy contracts. Some 
of the old Puritan hypocrisy crops 
up in his “hearty thanks to God for 
thus enriching his most unworthy 
servant”! 

In the early editions of the diary, 
Richard Neville, Dr. Mynors Bright 
and H. B. Wheatley omitted many a 
passage that proved Pepys a man 
licentious in thought and deed, an 
unfaithful husband, and a seducer 
of innocent women. Mr. Bryant 
quotes quite a few of these sup- 
pressed passages on the plea that 
“he who sets out to portray the 
frankest of all men must be frank 
himself.” He also advertises to the 
world the new unexpurgated edition 
announced by G. Bell and Sons, add- 
ing that “if Pepys wished posterity 
to read his diary at all, he intended 
it to be read in its entirety.” Ac- 
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cording to Mr. Bryant’s code of eth- 
ics, lechery in his hero seems only a 
pardonable, all too common frailty, 
and his barefaced bribery merely 


“honest graft.” B. L. C. 
Patmore, a Study in Poetry. By 
Frederick Page. New York: Ox- 


ford University Press. $2.25. 

It is curious how completely Pat- 
more has been neglected by Cath- 
olics. Except for a few notable es- 
says by Alice Meynell, Lionel John- 
son and others, practically all the 
important work upon him has been 
done by non-Catholics such as Basil 
Champneys, Sir Edmund Gosse and 
Osbert Burdett, though even these 
have not succeeded in establishing 
with any degree of security the 
reputation of the poet whom Fran- 
cis Thompson called the greatest 
genius of the nineteenth century. 
Mr. Page’s study is therefore very 
welcome, despite the fact that he 
keeps Patmore’s Catholicism (and 
his own) somewhat in the back- 
ground. And after all, Patmore 
must first have justice done to him 
as a poet before he can be profitably 
examined in relation to the root of 
his poetry: his discovery of Catholi- 
cism through his discovery of the 
significance of Christian marriage. 
Until that is done, Catholics are like- 
ly to fight a little shy of a poet 
whose exalted and austere mysti- 
cism had its starting-point in sex. 

Mr. Page confesses himself a pu- 
pil of Alice Meynell, and from Wil- 
frid Meynell he has obtained unpub- 
lished Patmore MSS. which he has 
used with acumen. Largely through 
these he has succeeded in showing 
how many of the odes were intend- 
ed to form part either of the incom- 
plete Angel in the House or of the 
projected poem upon the Marriage 
of the Blessed Virgin. Sometimes 
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he has to rely upon brilliant con- 
jecture, as when he suggests that 
the violent ode entitled “1867” was 
intended as a report of one of Felix 
Vaughan’s speeches in the House 
of Commons. This strikes me as 
highly plausible, and helps to re- 
move a jarring and incongruous 
note from The Unknown Eros. In 
the same way his identification of 
Mary Churchill with Adelaide Anne 
Procter, and (less convincingly) of 
the other Churchills with the other 
members of “Barry Cornwall’s” 
family, is interesting and illuminat- 
ing. All this is advanced with cau- 
tion and with a more complete 
knowledge than any previous critic 
has displayed. Now that Mr. Page’s 
book has appeared it would seem 
that all that has to be done is to co- 
ordinate with it the biographical 
facts supplied by Champneys and 
the philosophical interpretation 
adumbrated in Mr. Burdett’s The 
Idea of Coventry Patmore to have 
the whole truth about a very re- 
markable man. But that codrdina- 
tion, let us hope, will be attempted 
by a really great critic capable of 
demonstrating how great a poet 
Patmore was. T. M. 


Geoffrey Chaucer and the Develop- 
ment of His Genius. By John Liv- 
ingston Lowes. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 

The modernism of Chaucer is 
astounding. It now appears that he 
lived in the medieval equivalent for 
a pent house. Ten minutes’ walk 
from his office on Wool Wharf was 
his apartment atop one of the gates 
of the walled city of London, while 
“sub porta Aldgate” as we read in 
his lease, was his wine cellar! 
Geoffrey Chaucer, Esquire, a poet 
only in off hours, was among the 
first in that great list of English- 
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men in public life to combine offi- 
cialdom with literature. Controller 
of the Customs—Justice of the 
Peace — Member of Parliament — 
Clerk of the Works for Westmin- 
ster Palace, the Tower, one Castle, 
seven Manors, a Hunting Lodge and 
the Royal Mews at Charing Cross— 
Chairman of a Royal Commission 
to investigate Sewers, Roads and 
Bridges along the Thames, and of 
another to repair St. George’s Chap- 
el in Windsor—Forestry Commis- 
sioner. It was during a business 
trip to Italy that he first became ac- 
quainted with Dante’s works and 
with Petrarch and Boccaccio, and 
it was in the course of business that 
he came in touch so intimately with 
the men and women who are born 
in his verse. “Like Dante,” says Mr. 
Lowes, “Chaucer had that saliency 
of detail which bites like an etcher’s 
acid on the memory.” Chaucer’s 
mind was a smoothly running, 
never ceasing mill for which every- 
thing was grist. “I rede alwey,” he 
remarks, and with the magnifying 
glass of Mr. Lowes’ keen scholar- 
ship one can follow the inspiration 
in imagery and material which 
Chaucer gleaned from his “bokes.” 
It was between Books I. and II. of 
the House of Fame that Dante 
seems to have come to his hand, 
and from that moment his ideas 
had wings. But far from this be- 
ing plagiarism, Mr. T. S. Eliot has 
had the discernment to write that 
the most individual parts of a poet’s 
work may be those in which dead 
poets, his ancestors, assert their 
immortality. 

To Mr. Lowes, Chaucer’s most en- 
during attribute is his supreme zest 
and the charm of Mr. Lowes is that 
he has some of that “relish” him- 
self. In describing the importance 
in a fourteenth century background 
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of alchemy, astrology, medicine, 
theology, magic and the classics, 
the critic’s enthusiasm, like the 
poet’s, bubbles over his erudition. 
The only fault we can find with the 
book is that the author did not en- 
large the course of lectures it repre- 
sents to a fuller and complete cri- 
tique—with an index.  E. vr. w. 


The Rise of the Celts. By Henri Hu- 
bert. Translated from the French 
by M. R. Dobie. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf. $5.00. 

With the publication of this book 
the question regarding the place of 
the Celts in history is brought ap- 
preciably closer to a definite solu- 
tion. The author, unfortunately, 
died before the work was ready for 
publication. The French edition, 
though prepared as a labor of love 
in memory of a great scholar, con- 
tained many errors, which for the 
greater part have been corrected in 
this English edition. 

The author’s original plan em- 
braced a complete history of the 
Celts and the Celtic peoples. This 
volume covers the subject only as 
far as the La Tene period, that is the 
second Iron Age. The volume is sig- 
nificant and valuable, because, in ad- 
dition to the new material it con- 
tains, it brings together, for the first 
time, into a systematic whole the 
findings of investigators in all fields 
of Celtic studies. It is the first con- 
cise and reliable treatise on origins 
and activities of the primitive Celts. 
These Celts deve!oped a civilization 
at the same time that Greece and 
Rome were appearing above the 
horizon of history, and, for a long 
period, the culture of the Celts domi- 
nated Central Europe as completely 
as that of Greece and Rome ruled 
the lands around the Mediterranean. 
The purpose of the book, as of the 
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others in the series on “The Origins 
of Civilization” to which it belongs, 
is to find a place in the general his- 
tory of mankind for the Celtic Group 
at the time when their activities 
were becoming part of the general 
stream of civilization. In the pre- 
historic period with which the book 
deals the Celts were the overlords in 
a vast area which embraced much 
of the valley of the Danube, large 
stretches of modern Austria, Ger- 
many and Italy, and practically all 
of Spain, France and the British 
Isles. In all these places there were 
subject peoples, who had no influ- 
ence on cultural conditions and who 
left little behind them but their 
names. Though there are not writ- 
ten memorials of this remote era of 
Celtic civilization, it has been pos- 
sible through the study of language 
and archeology, and to a less degree 
by the findings of the ethnologists, 
to describe somewhat in detail the 
main features in the institutional life 
of these pioneer Celts. The section 
of the book in which the author ex- 
amines the linguistic evidence will 
prove hard reading to all who are 
not technically trained, but that 
dealing with archzology will not 
only surprise but delight anybody 
who has any acquaintance with the 
history of any of the Celtic peoples. 
It seems inconceivable that such a 
mass of artifacts could have sur- 
vived from such a remote period. 
The work is well illustrated and the 
high degree of perfection revealed 
in the craftsmanship of these objects 
is the best evidence of the genius of 
the civilization from which they are 
derived. 

Celticism is no longer merely 4 
convenient term to describe a field 
of knowledge which has little inter- 
est for any but a group of enthusi- 
astic investigators. It has become 4 
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designation for race-consciousness 
among the widely scattered Celts of 
the present. For generations the 
Irish, Welsh, Bretons, and some 
Scots were the only ones who kept 
the feeling of race alive. Now, per- 
haps as a result of the intensifica- 
tion of nationalism, the French are 
enthusiastically proclaiming that 
theirs is a distinctively Gallic civili- 
zation and that their nation was 
originally a Celtic nation. This may 
be the last stand of the Celts. In 
early historical times they lost their 
central European homeland and 
through the centuries fought extinc- 
tion on the shores of the Western 
Sea and in the British Isles. All 
through their history they have 
maintained their conviction of sepa- 
rateness in race and culture. This 
conviction will be enormously 
strengthened by such books as this, 
and racial pride will be a powerful 
impetus to further political action. 
Though primarily intended for 
scholars the book will be read with 
interest and profit by all students of 
things Celtic. There are few ques- 
tions on prehistoric Celtic life for 
which a ready answer cannot be 
found by means of the excellent In- 
dex with which the book is supplied. 
The work deals with facts not hy- 
potheses, and it offers in very con- 
venient form a mass of extraor- 
dinarily valuable and reliable infor- 
mation. P. J. H. 


Germany Prepares for War. By 
Ewald Banse. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $3.00. 

Soon after Germany walked out 
of the Disarmament Conference last 
October, there arose throughout 
Europe a general storm of protest 
against a book by Ewald Banse 
which was pointed out as a piece of 
unpardonable war propaganda. The 


book was suppressed by the Ger- 
man Government, although the au- 
thor retained his post of Professor 
of Military Science in Brunswick 
Technical College. Before many 
days had passed, Mr. Wickham 
Steed wrote to the London Times, 
calling attention to a much more 
formidable work by the same au- 
thor, with plans for a military inva- 
sion of England. Mr. Lovat Dick- 
son hurried to Berlin, signed a con- 
tract for the English language 
rights to the book and pushed 
through its publication despite con- 
siderable pressure on the part of 
certain unofficial representatives of 
Germany. 

The original title, Raum und 
Volk in Weltkriege, has been 
changed by the American publish- 
ers to Germany Prepares for War. 
It is presented as a piece of docu- 
mentary evidence to prove that at 
present Germany is making prepa- 
rations for war “infinitely more ap- 
palling than those which preceded 
the last war.” It is, quite obviously, 
a careful study of the best way of 
winning a new war against the same 
group of allies that confronted Ger- 
many in the World War. And with 
German thoroughness it considers 
minutely all the elements on which 
success would depend. There is no 
pronounced manifestation of re- 
spect for either the feelings or the 
abilities of the Allies,— and that 
stands for America as well. In fact 
whatever the Americans achieved 
in the World War seems in the 
main to be credited to their racial 
kinship with the Germans. Wheth- 
er or not this study of the condi- 
tions making for a successful war 
should be regarded as overpassing 
the limits of propriety during days 
of tension might perhaps be an open 
question. But at any rate, it will 
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hardly be looked upon as tending to 
promote international confidence or 
the cause of permanent peace. 

J. McS. 


The Hour of Decision. Part One: 
Germany and World Historical 
Evolution. By Oswald Spengler. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.50. 

This book, a challenge to the 
present national socialistic ideology, 
has had tremendous success in Ger- 
many in those circles which al- 
though Fascist still remain doubt- 
ful of Hitler’s infallibility. After 
its first sale of 125,000 copies, the 
author lost favor with the Govern- 
ment. Spengler’s previous books 
had made him an idol of the Hitler- 
ites; the new volume, withholding 
praise of the National Socialist Rev- 
olution and of its leader, came as 
something of a shock and was se- 
verely criticized by Goebbels’ news- 
papers, Professor Baumler, and by 
the National Socialist Fuhrer. 

Spengler here shows himself still 
a declared enemy of democracy. 
He looks upon every democratic 
movement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury as incipient Bolshevism; and 
believes that Western civilization 
can be saved only by a return to 
Prussian ideals and to Czsarism. 
He is gravely concerned about the 
danger of the world struggle be- 
tween the white and yellow races; 
he is all for strong races rather than 
pure races and he is very outspoken 
when he warns Germany of the 
danger of antagonizing the outside 
world. For the Catholic standpoint 
he shows neither understanding nor 
sympathy, looking upon Christian 
theology as the grandmother of Bol- 
shevism. He regards the Abbé 


Siéyés as the first proponent of 
class war, 
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Despite his pessimism and his ob- 
scure style, Spengler is perfectly sin- 
cere; and he is widely read. Even 
though we discount his ideas about 
Russia, Japan, England and France 
as the notions of an almost hyster- 
ical nationalist, even though we feel 
he utterly misunderstands the 
American political system, never- 
theless his book deserves serious 
consideration. A. B. 


Literature of the Italian Renaissance. 
By Jefferson Butler Fletcher. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 
Whether accepted as an analysis 

of the mood of the Renaissance or as 
an introduction to a more compre- 
hensive study, Professor Fletcher’s 
book is of signal interest. With ex- 
actitude and impartiality it outlines 
the classic revival of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries: that impe- 
tus towards a new learning which 
had its inception in Italy and which 
eventually dominated the intellec- 
tual life, the manners and morals of 
Europe. The effects of the move- 
ment, alternately advantageous or 
deleterious, Professor Fletcher 
traces in terms of the great writers 
profoundly influencing their own 
and subsequent epochs. 

It is extremely interesting to per- 
ceive how Dante’s ideal of the Tre- 
cento humanist, “actualizing every 
potency of man’s highest faculty,” 
changed with the centuries into Cas- 
tiglione’s Courtier, the gentleman 
whose supreme duty was to his State 
and whose highest function was to 
remain aloof from vulgarity; and 
into Machiavelli’s Prince, occunied 
with intrigue in order to subjugate 
successfully an unruly people. 
Equally instructive is the retrogres- 
sion from Dante’s Beatrice, a wom- 
an who is essentially a symbol of 
beatitude, to Laura, the object of 
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Petrarch’s appealing devotion, and 
finally to Fiametta, recipient of Boc- 
caccio’s jovial pagan passion. 

Under the stimulus of the classic 
revival, scholars abandoned their 
preoccupation with piety, theology 
and the abnegations of the flesh, to 
laud cynicism, practical expediency 
and an opportunism which was mod- 
ern in many aspects. All these and 
other more subtle undercurrents, 
Professor Fletcher has _ indicated 
with admirable clarity. D. G. 


Superstition Corner. By Sheila Kaye- 
Smith. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.50. 

Sheila Kaye-Smith’s greatest mer- 
it as a writer lies in her ability to cre- 
ate scenes that live. While reading 
Superstition Corner one sees the fair 
English countryside about Conster 
and Holly Crouch; one speaks the 
language of the sixteenth century; 
one shares the hopes and fears and 
perplexities of persecuted Catholics 
and hunted priests; one senses the 
mental confusion of apostates and 
recusants. The defeat of the Span- 
ish Armada is yesterday’s news, the 
gallows to-morrow’s threat. We 
shall long remember Kate riding 
over the brown fields and talking to 
Pecksall in his rose-garden, Fugges- 
broke burning, the duel over Eliza- 
beth Alard, the martyrdom of the 
priests. But for all this the book re- 
mains a picture and never becomes 
anovel. Her father dead, her moth- 
er married to his killer, her brother 
a priest, her lover a traitor, Kate re- 
mains alone, with adventures appar- 
ently about to begin. Here lies the 
material of a great novel. The stage 
is all set for romance to fulfill itself. 
Instead, disappointingly, death 
comes as a sort of anti-climax, leav- 
ing the problem unstudied and un- 
solved. K. D. B. 


My Russian Neighbors. By Alex- 
ander Wicksteed. New York: 
Whittlesey House. $1.75. 
According to Mr. Wicksteed, an 

Englishman teaching English in the 

Moscow schools, we poor benighted 

Westerners ought to live as he has 

lived for ten years in the U. S. S. R. 

to appreciate the marvelous work- 

ing of Russia’s noble experiment in 
democracy! He has nothing but 
words of praise for Soviet educa- 
tion, collective farming and indus- 
trial conscription. He admits that 
the standard of living is inconceiv- 
ably low; that the food rationing by 
bread cards is “ludicrously inade- 
quate”; that a considerable part of 
the population is undernourished; 
that eighty per cent of the people of 

Moscow are “seriously tubercu- 

lous”; that Russian matches will 

not ignite, and that Russian boots 
are “the world’s worst”; that drunk- 
enness and immorality are wide- 
spread; that patriotism and religion 
are nonexistent; that town housing 
is appalling, etc. But otherwise the 
country is a veritable paradise for 
the proletariat! No American work- 
ingman would stomach this tyran- 
nous régime for a month; ten years 
of it would drive him mad. 

B. L. C. 


How Odd of God. By Lewis Browne. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50. 

Here is a bitter and scathing ac- 
count of the why and wherefore of 
Jewish isolation. The account be- 
gins with the unproved premise that 
there was nothing supernatural in 
the separateness of the Jews. This 
is followed by the gratuitous asser- 
tion that the Bible narrative is not 
taken seriously to-day — except by 
simple folk. Mr. Browne insists 
that the Jews are different from Gen- 
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tiles, but that the difference is not 
due to religion. To illustrate his 
point he states that even when great 
numbers of Jews have “accepted” 
Baptism, they still are kept at 
arm’s length by the Gentiles, and 
naively remarks that of course the 
vast majority of these Jews sought 
Baptism not because of any religious 
conviction, but solely in the hope of 
being accepted by Gentiles. The real 
reason, we are told, for the discrimi- 
nation between Jew and Gentile, is 
that the Jew is urban-minded; while 
Gentiles are—mentally at least—a 
rural people. This difference, cou- 
pled with the obviously superior 
mental ability of the Jew, causes the 
Gentile to suppress the Jew wher- 
ever and whenever he can. In gen- 
eral, the book tends to destroy rath- 
er than encourage friendship be- 
tween Jew and Gentile. G. A. T. 


Dollars. By Lionel D. Edie. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 
$2.50. 


Dr. Edie taught finance at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for several years 
and he has produced more than one 
textbook on economics. In the pres- 
ent volume, he considers our mone- 
tary problems mainly in relation to 
the stability and the future of the 
dollar. Probably the most useful 
chapter is the first, which describes 
the kind of dollar that America 
wants and needs and by anticipa- 
tion sets forth the author’s conclu- 
sions. In the succeeding chapters, 
the most important topics discussed 
are: The debt burden, the future of 
the gold standard, the international 
position of the dollar, the domestic 
price raising program, the future 
status of the Federal Reserve and 
reconstruction of the monetary 
standards. The author’s attitude to- 
ward the monetary policies of the 
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Roosevelt Administration is in the 
main friendly. While he does not 
fully approve of everything that has 
been done under these policies nor 
with all the ends at which they aim, 
his position is far from that of the 
rigid gold standard advocates. He 
believes that the domestic purchas- 
ing power of the dollar should be 
raised “to a point nearer the level at 
which the debt burden was created,” 
but thinks that this point should be 
about half way between the low price 
level reached in the spring of 1933 
and that which obtained in 1926. 
He is in favor of returning to the 
gold standard, but not immediately 
nor in all its former details. What 
he wants is “a reformed gold stand- 
ard” which would “protect the finan- 
cial structure from abrupt and vio- 
lent fluctuations in the demand for 
gold and relieve gold money from 
the deflationary pressure of recent 
years.” 

Three qualities of this book should 
commend it to the average reader 
and the unprejudiced reader. It is 
simply and clearly written. It is re- 
assuring to those timid souls who 
fear that the monetary policies of 
the present National Administra- 
tion necessarily lead to uncontrolled 
inflation; and it occupies a middle 
and rational ground between the in- 
flationists and the rigid advocates of 
the gold standard. J. A. R. 


Rebel America. The Story of Social 
Revolt in the United States. By 
Lillian Symes and Travers Clem- 
ent. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$3.00. 

If Miss Symes wrote the jacket for 
her book, as she presumably did, 
she was unnecessarily half-apolo- 
getic and deprecatory about it, and 
readers should not be misled by her 
modesty. It is a most excellent ef- 
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fort at not only recording but evalu- 
ating all the various phases of what 
she calls “the Revolution” in this 
country from the 1820’s, when it be- 
gan, to the 1930’s, when she evident- 
ly thinks it is nearing triumph. It 
is remarkable that such an effort by 
a partisan, who has been also an ac- 
tor in “the Revolution,” should be 
so nearly successful in attaining a 
detached and discriminating view- 
point. For she herself is not only a 
revolutionist from childhood, but 
has even a slight claim to be one of 
the revolutionary “martyrs,” having 
gained the honor of arrest by the 
“capitalistic” police for her activity 
in the cause. 

“The Revolution,” despite some 
earlier futilities, really begins with 
Robert Owen’s community at New 
Harmony in 1824, followed by simi- 
lar efforts at sporadic demonstration 
through communities, the most fa- 
mous being Brook Farm. Miss 
Symes devotes Part One to these vi- 
sionary idealities, entitling it quite 
correctly “The Utopians.” After 
that she traces all the revolutionary 
movements, with such an honest in- 
tention to leave none out, that she 
provokes a smile by including Henry 
George’s single tax crusade and oth- 
ers far from revolutionary. 

That “the Revolution” is and al- 
ways has been a nearly accomplished 
fact she has no manner of doubt; 
she writes as the historian of a thing 
almost ended. It takes faith to 
write in such a spirit of a revolution 
that began to revolve 110 years ago 
and is still spinning like a top. For 
the unintentional impression this 
book leaves is that the longer “the 
Revolution” goes on in America, the 
more it resembles a squirrel cage. 
Perpetual motion, no advance. It 
seemed nearest to victory after Rus- 
sia’s turn to Sovietism temporarily 


upset the world, and that was pre- 
cisely the time when, fully believing 
in complete triumph within a year 
or so, the revolutionists split into 
countless sects, each hating the oth- 
ers worse than “capitalism.” 

Miss Symes, with her admirable 
faith in the New Jerusalem of the 
heroes and martyrs of a century, 
now so close at hand, and her de- 
voted belief in “the Revolution” in 
the present tense, is unaware of the 
way such things are done in Amer- 
ica, if done at all. If Marxism 
comes to dominate and revolution- 
ize our outworn democracy (it 
seems outworn to her), it will come 
about because one of the old parties 
calmly robs the martyrs and heroes 
of their whole program and takes 
the credit to itself. That is the 
American way, the genius of Amer- 
ican method, whether praiseworthy 
or not. There are some signs that 
one of the old parties is already ad- 
vancing along this road. _c. w. T. 


Robert E. Lee. By Robert W. Win- 
ston. New York: William Mor- 
row & Co. $4.00. 

The author of Andrew Johnson, 
Plebeian and Patriot, pictures Lee 
as a character so estimable that 
one’s first impression is of an ex- 
cellence too perfect to be real. But 
there follows a sense of admiration 
of the author’s scholarly restraint 
and a feeling that no eulogy would 
have been too extreme. 

Lee was the most practical and 
farsighted of the leaders of the Con- 
federacy. Even in victory he was 
able to find no assurance of ulti- 
mate success. This makes his vic- 
tories the more remarkable. The 
poet’s words, “Who thrills the most, 
he wins inevitably,” are belied by 
the achievements of Robert E. Lee. 
For this great general, claimed to 
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have had no superior, fought almost 
reluctantly and only from a sense 
of duty and responsibility to God 
and Virginia. He believed in eman- 
cipation and had no sympathy with 
the vision of a divided Union. But 
once having made his choice and 
followed his State into the ranks of 
secession, he gave her his best. 

“Master of all the arts of war and 
an absolute master of the hearts of 
all the men who served under his 
command,” said General Hooker of 
him. And of his army, “By dis- 
cipline alone it has acquired a char- 
acter for steadiness and efficiency 
unsurpassed, in my judgment in 
ancient or modern times.” A big 
man, from every point of view, he 
is presented here in a masterly 
manner by Mr. Winston. 

J. 0. T. 


La Bible et les Récits Babyloniens. 
Par Charles F. Jean. Paris: Ber- 
nard Grasset. 18 frs. 

A Compendium of Theology. By 
Very Rev. J. Berthier. St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co. Vol. IV. 
$2.75. 

Pontificia Americana. A Documen- 
tary History of the Catholic 
Church in the United States (1784- 
1884). By Rev. Donald Shearer, 
O.M.Cap. New York: Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc. $1.25. 

Charles Jean, one of the most 
eminent Orientalists in France to- 
day, is not content to confine his eru- 
dition within the limits of scientific 
journals like Babyloniaca, the Jour- 
nal Asiatique, or the Revue Assyri- 
ologie. In the present volume, as in 
his Milieu Biblique avant Jésus 
Christ, he writes for the average stu- 
dent, worried by the Panbabylonian 
critics who would have us believe 
that the Old Testament writers bor- 
rowed their ideas directly and ex- 
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clusively from the poets and histo- 
rians of Babylon. 

His latest work is a comparative 
study of the literature of the Old 
Testament and the literature of the 
Sumerians and Accadians. He com- 
pares the Code of Hammurabi with 
the Mosaic Code, the hymn to Mar- 
douk and the epic of Gilgamesh with 
the Genesis accounts of the creation 
and the deluge, the Assyrian peni- 
tential psalms with the Hebrew, the 
Babylonian record of the campaign 
of Sennacherib against Ezechias of 
Juda with the Biblical account in 
Isaias (xxxvi., xxxvii.) and 2 Kings 
(xviii., xix.), etc. 

While admitting striking analo- 
gies in the poets, historians, and law- 
givers of Jewry and Babylon, he 
shows that the hypothesis of the bor- 
rowing of ideas by the writers of the 
Old Testament is not proved. A 
primitive revelation is the origin of 
the creation records, an historical 
happening explains the deluge rec- 
ords, and reason alone accounts for 
the similarity in the law codes and 
the precepts of the natural law. The 
Sumero-Accadian literature is al- 
ways distinctively polytheistic, the 
Hebrew monotheistic. 


The fourth and last volume of 
Msgr. Berthier’s compendium of the 
Church’s teachings on dogma, moral 
theology, canon law and liturgy, 
treats of the precepts of the Church, 
her penal laws, and states of life. 
Most of the present volume deals 
with the rights and duties of reli- 
gious, bishops, pastors, clerics, and 
the laity. The younger clergy will 
find it invaluable as a succinct re- 
view of their seminary studies. Dr. 
Raemers of Notre Dame University 
deserves our thanks for his accurate 
translation, a labor of three long 
years. 
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Pontificia Americana presents in 
chronological form every papal 
document that bears upon the prog- 
ress of Catholicism in the United 
States from 1784 to the Third Ple- 
nary Council of Baltimore. Each 
document—there are 159 in all—is 
prefaced with a brief historical sum- 
mary and a digest of its contents. 
Copious explanatory notes and ref- 
erences enable the reader to study 
the papacy’s contribution to the 
growth and development of the 
Church in the United States from 
Pius VI. to Leo XIII. Every docu- 
ment with one exception has a di- 
rect bearing upon the American 
Church, or was addressed to its bish- 
ops. The one exception is the En- 
cyclical of Gregory XVI. on Slavery 
which was issued to the Church at 
large. It is included because of its 
important bearing upon the aboli- 
tion movement in this country prior 
to the Civil War. 

While many of these documents 
have been used by historical schol- 
ars like John Gilmary Shea, Rev. 
Thomas Hughes and Rev. Peter Guil- 
day, no one hitherto has published 
all the papal documents addressed to 
the United States. B. L. C. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: The 
Catholic Mind of April 8th gives the 
latest statement of “The Pope on 
Catholic Action” showing the obli- 
gation to “participate in the apos- 
tolate of the hierarchy.” “Philoso- 
phy and the Plain Man” are shown 
to be intimately connected (Rev. 
Father James, O.M.Cap.); and we 
are taught the practical value of a 
close association between “St. 
Thomas Aquinas and the Modern 
Catholic” (Rev. Dr. John K. Ryan). 
In the issue of April 22d may be 
found a valuable technical sum- 
mary, by Dr. Alexander Fraser, of 
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the case of “Biology vs. Steriliza- 
tion”; “Whither Science?” by H. V. 
Gill, on the modern English school 
of mathematical philosophers; St. 
John A. Clealy’s high estimate of 
“The Vocation of the Catholic Poet”; 
and a touching human story of one 
who has held “Lots of Jobs” under 
dreadful conditions yet finds it more 
dreadful to have no job at all. “The 
Issues of Catholic Sociology” are 
stated by J. Arthur O’Connor as an 
urge to “positive and practical work” 
and the urge is reénforced by the 
companion article in the issue of 
May 8th—“Communism and Com- 
placency,” by Ruth Katherine Byrns, 
a reprint of an article originally ap- 
pearing in THE CATHOLIC Wor Lp. 
The issue of May 22d offers a follow- 
up article by Rev. Joseph Keating, 
S.J., “Shall Mammon Prevail?” con- 
taining this arraignment of inertia 
and inadequacy: “We Catholics 
know that we ourselves are largely 
responsible for the decay of Chris- 
tian civilization. We have not been 
faith-full.” Not entirely unrelated 
is Bancel LaFarge’s presentation of 
“The Liturgical Art Movement,” an- 
other CATHOLIC WorLp reprint, call- 
ing the faithful back to the symbol- 
ism that is the voice of Mother 
Church (New York: The America 
Press, 5 cents per issue). 

The Conversion of the Roman Em- 
pire, by Rev. Philip Hughes, and The 
Eastern Churches, by Donald Att- 
water, are exceedingly valuable com- 
pendia of history and comparative 
religion, for Catholic apologetic 
work; so, too, is Sir Stuart Coats’ 
able query, Why not be a True Bible 
Christian? and Catholic Fundamen- 
tals, treated in succinct leaflets and 
assembled in logical sequence. A 
Life of Jesus Christ Our King, by 
Rev. W. Raemers, C.SS.R., sum- 
marizes extremely well the incidents 
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of the Gospel story; it is arranged 
for easy reading and easy reference. 
The tremendous influence exerted 
by the life and labors of St. Boniface, 
Apostle of Germany, on the history 
of Europe is shown by Dom E. Dun- 
stan Pontifex, O.S.B., in his sketch 
of this remarkable Englishman. 
The readable sketch of Blessed 
Thomas More, by Right Rev. Msgr. 
Hallett, and Prayers and Counsels of 
St. Thomas Aquinas are now in a 
new edition (London: Catholic 
Truth Society, 5 cents each). 

Rev. Stanislaus M. Hogan, O.P., in 
Continuity: Where?—The Testimony 
of the Tombs, draws from the story 
of the Catacombs apologetical and 
spiritual values of great worth. St. 
Peter Claver, S.J., and reprints of Fa- 
ther Daniel A. Lord’s telling stories, 
My Friend the Pastor and Murder in 
the Classroom, are other publications 
of the Australian Catholic Truth So- 
ciety of Melbourne (5 cents each). 

This Movie Madness, by Rev. Ed- 
ward V. Dailey, presents an excel- 
lent picture of the “movie” situation 
and suggests positive as well as nega- 
tive reaction. An interesting point 
made by Father Dailey and sus- 
tained in the Harrison Reports is 
that the pledge of the industry in the 
Code (Part IL, Article VII.), “to 
maintain right moral standards” 
may be legally invoked by the ex- 
hibitor as his right to additional re- 
jections of pictures violating a “right 
moral standing,” in excess of the 
percentage of rejections and substi- 
tutions allowed to him. In I’m Keep- 
ing Company Now! Rev. Fulgence 
Meyer, O.F.M., discusses very fully 
and frankly the preliminary steps 
towards the goal of happy marriage 
(New York: The Paulist Press, 5 
cents each). 

A serious answer to the serious 
questioning of young women is giv- 
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en by Mary E. McGill in Company 
Keeping: When Is It a Sin? (10 
cents). Rev. Dr. Fulton J. Sheen’s 
Good Friday radio address on Our 
Lady—The Queen of the Seven 
Swords (15 cents)—is a tender com- 
mentary upon her réle as co-re- 
demptrix (Huntington: Our Sunday 
Visitor Press). The other fifteen 
striking addresses of the series given 
by Dr. Sheen between Christmas, 
1933, and Easter, 1934, may be had 
from the National Council of Cath- 
olic Men, Washington, D. C., under 
the title The Eternal Galilean. 

A series of Radio Talks, by Rev. 
John J. Walde, tell the fascinating 
mystical stories of Lourdes and 
Bernadette, Theresa Neumann and 
Theresa, the “Little Flower.” Rev. 
Thomas B. Chetwood, S.J., provides 
much food for thought in the story 
of Tony, a little “mick” who had the 
faith (St. Louis: The Queen’s Work, 
10 cents each). 

The Celebration of the Holy Hour, 
by Very Rev. J. Canon Browne, P.P., 
V.F., is a handbook for both priests 
and people, carrying three outlines 
of meditations and prayers for the 
Holy Hour. It is 15 or 25 cents ac- 
cording to binding (Dublin: Browne 
& Nolan, Ltd.). The National Bu- 
reau of the Eucharistic Crusade puts 
out a very complete Manual of the 
Eucharistic Crusade, compiled by 
Rev. Gregory G. Rybrook, O.Praem. 
St. Paul’s Guild, formerly the Na- 
tional Catholic Converts’ League, in- 
troduces itself with an interesting 
account of “What It Is and What It 
Does.” The Grosvenor Dawe Asso- 
ciates of Washington, D. C., are the | 
distributors of a pamphlet on The | 
Menace of Socialism comprising | 
chapters taken from the manu- 
script of Charles Hall Davis entitled 
“A New Federal Bill of Rights.” A 
pamphlet signed by many of the 
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best citizens of France, presents the 
serious national situation as demon- 
strated on February 6th and 12th 
and seeks to rally Christians to meet 
their responsibilities of the present 
moment, Pour le Bien Commun 
(Paris: Desclée de Brouwer et Cie.). 
The Catholic Dramatic Movement of 
Milwaukee publishes two new plays, 
A Day With Our Mother, by Rev. 
Mathias Helfen, and Into Life, by 
Thomas P. Rolf. 


International Conciliation for April 
contains an article by Walter Lipp- 
mann on “Self-Sufficiency” and one 
by C. D. H. Cole on “Planning Inter- 
national Trade.” The May issue 
takes up “The Montevideo Confer- 
ence Antecedents and Accomplish- 
ments,” presented by Carlos Davila, 
and “The Problem of Central Eu- 
rope” presented by Eduard Benes 
(New York: 405 West 117th Street, 
5 cents per issue). 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
CATHOLIC ACTION AND ATHEIST ACTION 


N a steaming hot Sunday night 

in July a thousand men and 
women stood listening to an atheist 
lecturer in Columbus Circle, New 
York City. Sweating and gesticulat- 
ing the agitator hoarsely shouted, 
“For those that want a God I say, 
let ’em have one. If they believe in 
Santa Claus, it’s O.K. by me. I don’t 
hold with those who say that the 
Mother Goose books should be 
snatched out of the children’s 
hands. I wouldn’t take candy away 
from a kid. If a 


Atheist man has a lame leg, 
Action that’s his misfor- 

tune. Don’t laugh 
at him. If it isn’t his leg but his 


mind that is lame, it’s too bad. 
He’s a cripple but don’t rub it in. 
So, I say if a man believes in God, 
let him have his God!” 

As I listened I wasn’t thinking of 
the trickiness of the argument, or 
the lameness (literal and figurative) 
of the comparison. I was thinking 
of “Catholic Action.” For here was 
Atheist Action. The temperature 
was well over ninety. The atmo- 
sphere on the street was suffocating, 
not only with heat and humidity (I 
have read of an African explorer 
who said New York City in summer 


was more oppressive than the Congo 
jungle) but with carbon monoxide 
and dioxide and with the effluvia of 
the crowd. Yet there the crowd 
stood, interested, even respectful, 
and to all appearances in process of 
being convinced. There was no 
heckling, no audible protest, though 
I did hear one woman say, “And he 
might die to-night!” They stood on 
the hot pavement, sat on the curb- 
stone, hatless, coatless, mopping 
their brows—but listening. Here 
and there in the crowd was a lemon- 
ade bar or an Eskimo Pie shop on 
wheels, but they were sparingly 
patronized. The congregation pre- 
ferred listening to eating and drink- 
ing, even though they could drink 
for a penny and eat for a nickle. 
Meanwhile the churches were 
dark. Their day’s work was done, 
and other priests like myself had 
strolled out to see if the streets 
were not a shade cooler than the 
house. But I was hotter when I re- 
turned than when I went out. Not 
because of the weather, but because 
my mind had caught fire. I re- 
flected: Masses all morning from 
six o’clock to twelve, sermons (in 
season if not out of season), ro- 
saries and benedictions, sodalities 
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and Holy Name Societies, proces- 
sions, celebrations, solemn ceremo- 
nials galore. We are saving the 
saved but what are we doing for 
street loiterers and potential athe- 
ists? 

I think I have heard all the ex- 
cuses: “These agitators are mono- 
maniacs if not paranoiacs, profes- 
sional malcontents, ignorant, vio- 
lent, venal, immune to reason, emo- 
tional perverts.” Yes, yes, no doubt, 
but I am not directly interested in 
the agitators but in the listeners. 

“They are not our 


Are Not people?” How do 
Atheists you know? Have 
People? Catholics never gone 
Our People? renegade, even athe- 


ist? I have met ex- 
Catholic atheists, not a few. One of 
them in particular I remember 
“from the bogs of Ireland” as he 
himself said, with a brogue as thick 
as butter and a name as Catholic as 
Mulcahey or O’Donoghue. As for 
“our people,” every mother’s son 
and daughter on the pavement that 
hot night was ours. Have we for- 
gotten Our Savior’s “other sheep”? 
or St. Paul’s “To the Greeks and to 
the barbarians, to the wise and the 
unwise, I am a debtor”? Moderniz- 
ing the apostolic phraseology might 
it not read: “To believers and unbe- 
lievers I am a debtor. To the bour- 
geois and the proletariat. To the 
educated and to those who have no 
knowledge, no wisdom, no logic, no 
sense. To the submissive and to 
the rebellious. To the congregation 
that worships at the altar with soft 
sweet liturgical music, and to curb- 
stone sitters and pavement standers 
who stretch their ears to hear above 
the strident honking of auto-horns 
and the rattle-de-bang of flat- 


wheeled street cars,—to all men I 
have obligations”? 
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T this point, my readers (if I 

have not already shaken them 
off) will probably say, “The writer 
has caught the mood of the soap- 
box orator. This is not an editorial 
paragraph, cool, dispassionate and 
objective but a harangue just as 
truly as that of the demagogue in 
the street.” So be it. I only wish I 
had the power of the spellbinder, 
that I might take up a pitch close 
by him, lure away some of his crowd 
and convince them that the devil has 
not all the good tunes, nor the devil’s 
agent all the good arguments, that 
we Christians are not children who 
cry if their candy be snatched away, 
or cripples who collapse if their 
crutches be knocked from under 
them. 


LL of which is but one way of 
saying that with all our prattle 
about “Catholic Action” we haven't 
yet inaugurated action adequate to 
our cause, commensurate with our 
opportunities and responsibilities. 
Why blink the facts? 


The world is run- Catholic 
ning away from us Action or 
and for the most Inaction? 


part we are looking 

down from the top of an ivory tower, 
or peeking out through cracks in 
the sacristy, wringing our hands 
and crying, “Dear me, dear me, 
goodness gracious, isn’t it terrible 
how unbelief and immorality are 
making headway: how strange, how 
terrible, how mysterious!” Yes, 
how mysterious. It makes me think 
of good honest Father Valuy whose 
old-fashioned book, A Guide for 
Priests, I first read some twenty-five 
or thirty years ago. “Mystery?” he 
said to those who were lamenting 
the decay of the Faith in France. 
“Mystery? I will tell you the mys- 
tery. Forty thousand priests in 
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France and Christianity languish- 
ing in France. There is the real 
mystery!” 

How many Catholic orators and 
preachers have we not heard lament- 
ing that millions of Americans have 
no religious belief? I, for one, since 
1897 have been listening to priests 
and prelates telling the people, as 
Bishop Conaty told us students in 
Brighton Seminary in that year that 
Protestantism was dead and that it 
had been succeeded by rank unbe- 
lief. I think they meant Protestant- 
ism of the old “orthodox” type 
recognizable to Wesley or Luther or 
Calvin. I am not now disposed to 
argue over that diagnosis (or was it 
an autopsy?). What needs atten- 
tion and emphasis is not the pass- 
ing of Protestantism or the growth 
of atheism, but the inactivity of 
Catholicism when confronted with 
these problems. 

I hope no zealous priest will here 
become indignant and write to in- 
form me of how hard he is working, 
how many confessions he hears on 
the first Thursday and how many 
hundreds of thousands of Commun- 
ions he distributes per annum, and 
that no devout energetic layman or 
woman will send me a catalogue of 
the good deeds done and being done 
by our religious societies. I know 
all that—at least I have a vague com- 
prehension of the various activities 
of Catholic bodies in America. And 
perhaps I may be pardoned if I say 
that for thirty years I have tried to 
do my own little stint. But the over- 
whelming fact remains that Cath- 
olic Action in a Big Way hasn’t been 
inaugurated amongst us. Under the 
recent goading of the Holy Father 
and the hierarchy, we are indeed 
stirring in our sleep, twisting un- 
easily from side to side, but we are 
not yet awake. 
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UST I repeat that I speak in 
view of our possibilities and 
opportunities? We get credit for 
having a “marvelous organization.” 
That is the usual phrase selected 
by friendly outsiders who wish to 
say something pleasant about the 
Catholic Church and by others not 
so friendly who wish to explain and 
discount our achievements. True, 
we have the organization and the 
numbers. But are we accomplish- 
ing what might be 
expected from 20 Our 
millions working in “Marvelous 
harmony under en- Organization” 
lightened guidance? 
Were our spirit and courage worthy 
of our organization, were we in fact 
such a marvel of cohesion and co- 
operation as friends and enemies 
both believe us to be, we could re- 
create the social and moral atmos- 
phere of this nation: we could, with 
the Holy Spirit, renew the face of 
the earth. And yet we have to la- 
ment that sin and crime and even 
degeneracy grow like cancers under 
our eyes and in spite of us. For ex- 
ample: we are, as all the world 
knows, the greatest and perhaps the 
only organized enemy of divorce 
and birth control, yet these twin 
scourges have been sweeping un- 
checked across the country in the 
last two generations almost as if we 
did not exist, or—tike the rest of the 
population—did not care. Statistics 
in regard to these domestic catas- 
trophes grow annually more and 
more appalling. All our preaching 
and all our protest seem to have lit- 
tle or no effect. We keep our own 
people in line—to a degree—but is 
that all that can be demanded of a 
“marvelous organization” built by 
Divine Hands and directed by the 
ever present Holy Spirit? 
So too, in regard to “graft” in 
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business and in politics. It has in- 
creased monstrously until we are 
told that its ramifications great and 
small are to be found almost every- 
where. Business is infested with 
corrupt practices and politics is 
rotten as of old. “Rackets” thrive, 
criminals detected and undetected 

laugh at the law; 
But What theatrical entertain- 
Impress Upon ment grows more in- 
the World? decent with every 

season; the undress 
of women becomes more and more 
startling until it has all but reached 
the ultimate (indeed if the new 
abomination of nudism is anything 
but a momentary aberration, it has 
reached the ultimate); education 
has become thoroughly pagan in 
spite of our ambitious and costly 
effort to offset or direct it; immoral- 
istic philosophies exotic and indige- 
nous, thrive; periodical literature, 
monthly, weekly and daily has be- 
come to all intents and purposes 
largely pornographic—but why con- 
tinue this familiar catalogue of the 
evils that afflict the nation? You 
read the indictment of our age in 
every issue of the Catholic papers, 
you hear it from the pulpit, the plat- 
form, the radio, at banquets and 
commencement exercises, in epis- 
copal pastorals, at K. of C. conven- 
tions, in every place where Catholics 
gather. Every one of us cries, 
“Woe! Woe! Woe! Yet forty days 
and Nineveh shall be destroyed!” 
Not that the charges are untrue or 
the lamentations unwarranted. In 
fact we tell not all that we know but 
as much as we dare. 

But the question in hand is this: 
how have these evils grown so pro- 
digiously in spite of us, indeed al- 
most as if we were not here? What 


impression have we made on the so- 
cial and moral life of America? Is 
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it at all commensurate with our 
numbers, our traditions, our vic- 
tories in former ages, our conviction 
of the mystical identity of the 
Church with Christ, the Savior of the 
race? I say the world is running 
away from us, or worse still, run- 
ning away with us. And all this is 
happening while we alternately be- 
wail the passing of the “good old 
days” and boast of the achieve- 
ments of the all powerful Church 
in apostolic times or in the thir- 
teenth century or in the days of 
the Renaissance. If we had great 
influence upon civilization then, 
why not now? If we made over the 
debased Roman Empire of St. Paul’s 
day into the Civitas Dei of St. Au- 
gustine’s, if we succeeded in the 
Augean task of cleaning up Corinth 
and Ephesus and Athens and Rome, 
are we to confess that London and 
Paris and New York are too much 
for us? If when we 


were young and Great in 
small we depagan- Years 
ized a whole world, Gone By 


from Lyons in the 

west to Edessa in the east, and from 
Abyssinia to Scotland, is the mod- 
ern United States of America too 
big a job for us to tackle now 
that we are big and strong and 
“marvelously organized”? Some- 
where lately I read the phrase “the 
essentially revolutionary character 
of the Christian religion.” It’s a 
good phrase, and if correctly under- 
stood it is true. Christianity has 
turned the world upside down and 
inside out half a dozen times. Why 
not now once again? 


ESE and many more thoughts 
and questions chased through 
my brain that Sunday night after I 
had listened for a minute or two to 
the atheist in Columbus Circle, and 




















if I found it hard to sleep that hot 
night it was not so much the tem- 
perature but the interior agitation 
that was to blame. 

Of one thing I am convinced— 
and the conviction did not come 
that night for the first time—we 
cannot do our job in this world if 
we remain safe and sound, easy and 
comfortable in the sanctuary. Who 
was it that quoted recently the ad- 
vice of an old ecclesiastic to a young 
priest, “Don’t get outside the breast- 
works!” The very word “breast- 
works” dated the old gentleman. 
Nowadays it is not breastworks but 
trenches, and if we don’t leap out 
of our trenches, cross no-man’s land 
and carry the war into the devil’s 
territory, by what right shall we 
continue to style ourselves the 
Church Militant? A phrase is go- 
ing the rounds nowadays amongst 
those eager souls who have grown 
impatient with Catholic lethargy— 
“the Church Dormant!” When did 
the fighting Church get the divine 
command to lay down her arms and 
go to sleep behind the “breast- 
works”? 

Atheism does not slumber or 
sleep. When a demagogue on a 
barrel head in the open street, 
sweating and steaming, shouting 
against the noise of trolley cars— 
and of occasional passing fire en- 
gines—with the thermometer stand- 
ing at 90 after a midday heat of 98, 
holds an audience of a thousand lis- 
tening to a denial of the existence 
of God, it would seem time for the 
clergy to come out of the sacristy. 
As for the laity, they must get rid 
of the idea that the army of the 
Church like the army in a Latin- 
American republic is composed en- 
tirely of generals. 

“Catholic Action!” is a good bat- 
tle cry, but a battle cry without a 
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battle is like a college cheer re- 
hearsed in a hall. The day of the 
big game has arrived, and it is not 
an indoor game; it is in fact not a 
game but a battle, and battles are 
fought not in barracks but on land 
and sea and in the air. We've got to 
get out there where the atheists are. 
If we don’t, they will come in here 
where we are. 


ip 
—_— 


RWIN EDMAN, associate profes- 
sor of philosophy at Columbia 
University, wrote recently for the 
New York Times an article entitled 
“Portrait of an Undergraduate of 
1934.” Speaking as a teacher, he 
says that he and his confréres are as 
much interested in what their stu- 
dents are thinking now as they are 
in what some sage like Matthew 
Arnold was thinking 75 years ago, 
or what the great philosopher Plato 
was thinking more than 2,000 years 
ago. Also, he says the teacher is in- 
clined to believe that what is going 
on in the minds of students is more 
important than what is going on in 
the minds of the professors. There 
is good sense in both of these obser- 
vations. I dare say, however, that 
Dr. Edman has no intention of con- 
veying the idea that the students’ 
thought as such is as 
valuable as that of 
Matthew Arnold or 
of Plato. Nor does 
he say that the stu- 
dent can think as well as the pro- 
fessor, though to tell the truth the 
student’s thinking would have to be 
pretty foggy to be less clear than 
that of some professors. 

Let’s agree with Dr. Edman that 
it is as important to get something 
out of the head of a student as to 
put something in. The process of 
education should be a “give and 
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take.” In this article the professor 
tells what he learns from the stu- 
dent. He tells it well, using the de- 
vice of inventing a typical college 
undergraduate whom he personifies 
as “Frederick.” I say typical un- 
dergraduate, but to speak more ac- 
curately, Dr. Edman supposes a col- 
legian of rather more than usual 
intelligence. He admits that there 
are “boobs” and “Babbitts” in col- 
lege as elsewhere, rich men’s sons 
who come to college for a good time, 
athletes who come for fame (and 
perhaps for profit, though the pro- 
fessor doesn’t mention that), snobs 
who come because it is “the thing” 
todo. In a word, college is a micro- 
cosm, a little world in which all sorts 
and conditions of men are found as 
in the big world. 


R. EDMAN’S “Frederick” is a 
serious student; he is well 
dressed; has enough money—not 
too much; he is no prude or ascetic; 
he takes “sex” not too seriously. 
He is interested in the world be- 
yond as well as within the campus. 
He is alive to the phenomena of 
Communism and Fascism, and in 
order to see these portents at first 
hand, he has taken advantage of a 
cheap cruise to Europe. In conse- 
quence he has, says Dr. Edman, 
“learned to have an intimate sense 
of Europeans actually living in Eu- 
rope, not as historical or as news- 
paper abstractions.” 

If that be quite true, Frederick 
must be unusually gifted. The long- 
er I live the more I realize that I can 
hardly get an intimate sense of 
Americans among whom I have 
lived for now a good many years. 
But let that pass. 

Frederick hasn’t seen the War. 
He was playing in the streets when 
the armistice was announced: but 
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he has seen uncensored pictures of 
the War and so he has no illusions 
about its glory or romance. In a 
word, he knows “all that can now be 
told” about war and diplomacy. He 
is arealist. As for the New Deal, he 
has watched it with interest and 
with hope. Last year he felt that he 
was witnessing the rebirth of the na- 
tion. He has been captivated by the 
President’s charm, and all that, but 
though he believes we are “on the 
way,” like a good many others he 
doesn’t know “where to or how 
far.” 


THINK that will do as an abbrevi- 

ated sketch of Frederick’s back- 
ground. Let’s come to what the 
bright young undergraduate thinks 
about religion. He isn’t worried 
about his soul, or God, or the prob- 
lem of evil. He doesn’t read the 
theologians but on the other hand 
he doesn’t bother with atheists. 
Though not worried, he is interested 
in his soul, though, except for a per- 
sistent curiosity about psychical re- 
search, he doesn’t question whether 
it is immortal or 
not. “I think he God? Soul? 
has a concern with Good and Bad? 
religion,” says Ed- 
man, “though he might not be 
aware of it or use the word religion 
concerning it. As to his soul, I think 
he is not much concerned with feel- 
ing his own pulsebeat.” 

“As to religion, I seldom have 
heard him talk about it. He goes to 
the chapel once in a while, especial- 
ly if an economist or a historian is 
to be the preacher. He has never, 
so far as I know, had what James 
called the religious experience. But 
if religion be defined as a devotion 
to an idea, a way of life and an or- 
der of being, I think Frederick is 
having glimmers of a new religion 
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that, he is quite willing to grant, 
may use some of the symbols of the 
old. It is the religion of a society 
of an ordered and equitable life 
which he thinks he may share with 
others in the coéperative adventure 
of mankind.” 

All this is obviously vague. Per- 
haps necessarily so. Dr. Edman 
writes it down vague because he 

finds it vague. In- 


Vague deed I imagine his 
Thoughts own ideas of reli- 
on Religion gion are as vague as 


those of the imagi- 
nary Frederick. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that professors and under- 
graduates cannot take a little time 
off from physics and chemistry, his- 
tory, politics, economics and the 
other subjects in the curriculum to 
do a little clarifying of their thought 
upon religion. And along with 
more clarity of thought, one could 
ask more preciseness of expression. 
A man’s logic ought not to be loose 
because his theology is cloudy. And 
yet—come to think of it—when a 
man doesn’t know what he thinks, 
he cannot say what he thinks. But 
to us Catholics it seems odd that pro- 
fessors and students who have clear 
convictions on war and peace, on 
the New Deal, on capitalism, com- 
munism and fascism and who can 
express themselves with force and 
precision on almost all mundane 
matters become tantalizingly vague 
when it is a question of the soul or 
God or the meaning of man’s life 
upon this earth. 


ERHAPS we dare not expect 
that they should have clean-cut 
convictions upon religion, but they 
might at least know the meaning of 
the word “religion.” Professors in 
particular ought not to use that good 
old word in a suddenly invented or 
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newly created sense. There is in- 
deed a new religion which instead 
of creating an entire new vocabu- 
lary to express its new ideas, con- 
tinues to utilize the old in a sense 
unknown to traditional theology. 
When for example Mrs. Eddy writes 
“God” or “soul” she means some- 
thing essentially different from what 
the Apostles, the Fathers and the 
Scholastics and even the “Reform- 
ers” understood by those terms. 
“Christian Science” 
is not “Christian” 
as Christians under- 
stand the word, nor 
“Science” according to the defini- 
tion of scientists. But what would 
you? Poor Mrs. Eddy was no 
scholar trained to exact expression. 
But we do expect professional edu- 
cators like Dr. Edman to use lan- 
guage in such a way as not to be- 
wilder his readers, or mislead them. 
Yet he says: “If religion be defined 
as a devotion to an ideal, a way of 
life and an order of being.” But re- 
ligion is not defined as devotion to 
an ideal, unless ideal be written with 
a capital “I.” Religion is and has 
for thousands of years been defined 
as devotion to God. The very na- 
ture and essence of religion is rela- 
tionship between God and man, con- 
tact of the natural with the super- 
natural. If Dr. Edman wishes to 
speak of devotion to an ideal, very 
well. Let him call it “Idealism,” 
or “Transcendentalism,” or “Altru- 
ism” or what not. But he shouldn’t 
call it “Religion.” “Religion” has 
been for many centuries preémpted 
to another purpose. Dr. Edman, I 
am sure, would not say, “If by pa- 
triotism we mean devotion to one’s 
family.” He knows we don’t mean 
that, and he would avoid creating or 
using a new meaning for the word 
patriotism. So why say, “if religion 
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means devotion to an ideal,” since 
it doesn’t? 

I am afraid the doctor has deliber- 
ately chosen that phrase “devotion 
to an ideal” in order to avoid the 
word “God” or “soul.” But if you 
have neither God nor soul, you can- 
not have religion. 

As for the other phrases in Dr. 
Edman’s definition of religion, “a 
way of life” or “an order of being,” 
these are general expressions that 
may mean anything or nothing. 
Civilization is a way of life. So is 
savagery. So is vegetarianism. So 
is nudism. So are a thousand other 
things. You don’t define religion by 
calling it “a way of life.” The pro- 
fessor must have occasion time and 
again in class to say to his students, 
“Be precise, say what you mean, 
use definitions that define.” What 
is sauce for the gosling should be 
sauce for the gander. 

The phrase, “if religion is an or- 
der of being,” is quite beyond me. I 
cannot even guess what the doctor 
means. I suspect that he himself 
doesn’t know. 

Now the gist of this little lesson in 
the use of language is this: the pro- 
fessor should not try to give an im- 
pression that his students have a re- 
ligion if they really haven't. 


O much for the typical student’s 
religion. Now about his morals. 
On this matter Dr. Edman is even 
more vague than upon the other. 
Take for example the following 
paragraph on the student’s ideas 
about ethics. Read it slowly and 
deliberately and see if you get any 
clear idea of what it means. 

Dr. Edman says, “Frederick is 
much exercised about what concep- 
tion of the good life may be framed 
for a society created by machinery 
and its economic invokements, 
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where we live unescapably together 
in crowded urban areas, where we 
live together more and more psycho- 
logically and socially as well. He 
is not so much discarding old vir- 
tues as thinking about a new deal 
in morals. And a free and can- 
did intelligence seems to him the 
hope, perhaps the only one, for solv- 
ing the problems of a world which 
greeds, fanaticisms and excesses 
have brought to its present state.” 

I shall not venture to analyze that 
passage. But I confess that I am 
bewildered by such phrases as “a 
conception of the good life for a so- 
ciety created by machinery and its 
economic invokements.” We had a 
conception of the good life before 
we had machinery and “economic 
invokements.” The ancient code 
still seems good to some of us: Love 
God and your neighbor, tell the 
truth, respect every other man’s 
wife. Don’t steal. Don’t bear false 
witness, and all the rest of the old 
familiar commandments. They 
were good before the machine age. 
Aren’t they good now? Do we need 
a new conception of the good life? 
Or a reinsistence upon, and a new 
application of, the old? Why a new 
conception? And the “New Deal in 
morals,” what is that? Old morals 
better applied? Or brand new mor- 
als? As for “economic invoke- 
ments,” what can that mean? Why 
don’t these professors say simply 
what they mean? 


INALLY, we come to that very 
important virtue, especially for 
young men and young women— 
chastity. Dr. Edman says that 
“Frederick is no prude or ascetic; 
he is a realist about sex and he 
smiles at the immediately post-war 
generation, for taking sex so seri- 
ously.” But that doesn’t really tell 
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us Frederick’s attitude towards 
chastity. Would the professor have 

us infer that college 
Laughing students of to-day 
at Sex and smile at the old idea 
Religion of attaching impor- 


tance to illicit sex re- 
lations? Or that they have changed 
their view about what is licit and il- 
licit? Or that they think nothing 
illicit? 

Frederick “laughs at the genera- 
tion ahead of him which took sex 
seriously, just as that generation 
laughed at the one ahead of it which 
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took religion seriously.” Dr. Ed- 
man, with what seems to us rather 
excessive objectivity, refrains from 
comment favorable or unfavorable 
upon the undergraduate habit of 
laughing at religion and sex. Cath- 
olics make no pretense at being so 
serenely indifferent. We confess to 
a deep interest in religion and of 
sex-morality. We do not laugh at 
these things. And we are persuaded 
that if undergraduates do not take 
them seriously, it is a bad sign of 
present conditions in the colleges 
and an evil omen for the future. 














OUR VANISHING VOCABULARY 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


OW long will it take the Amer- 
ican people to revert to the 
grunts of their ancestors? It may 
be a problem for the statisticians, 
but mere onlookers will derive in- 
terest, amusement, or sorrow ac- 
cording to their varying tempera- 
ments from a casual observation of 
the downward urge. 

Each of us has at least three vo- 
cabularies: a speaking vocabulary, 
daily growing smaller; a writing vo- 
cabulary, in most persons rather 
more pretentious than the first but 
still distinctly small; and a reading 
vocabulary, vastly exceeding the 
other two by reason of the aid given 
by context or guess work. The first 
and second are, as a rule, within in- 
dividual limits, fairly specific and 
accurate, but there is reason to sup- 
pose that in the average person the 
third may be highly inaccurate, 
pointing to a possible explanation of 
the low standard of reading taste in 
this country, the tremendous 
amount of mediocre literature pub- 
lished, and the growing popularity 
of tabloids and pictorial magazines 
and newspapers in which the illus- 
trations overbalance the text. The 
public must have pictures because 
it cannot read. 

If this vanishing vocabulary were 
to be observed only in persons of 
foreign parentage, or in those of low 
mental caliber, or even in the intelli- 
gent but underprivileged individual, 
there would be small cause for sur- 
prise or apprehension, but the hold- 
er of a doctor’s degree is as likely to 
suffer from vocabulary limitations, 





except in the special field of his doc- 
torate, as the high school student 
or the vocational school product. 
Before adducing specific evidence 
of this alleged limitation, let us con- 
sider again for a moment our three 
vocabularies. One probable reason 
for the meager state of our speaking 
vocabulary is the fear that we shall 
be accused of affectation if we use 
some of the less hackneyed words 
that we actually know. Add to this 
the current tendency toward “wise- . 
cracking” and we find the average 
small vocabulary plentifully supple- 
mented by the meaningless jargon 
of the radio and the comic strips, 
which combination creates a new 
language almost unintelligible to 
one not in constant touch with this 
aspect of American life. Many of 
these ephemeral catchwords, not 
particularly annoying in their mo- 
ment of temporary popularity, be- 
come extremely irritating when they 
attach themselves permanently to 
the vocabulary of the indiscriminate 
and we hear people still making use 
of such phrases as “Twenty-three 
—skidoo!” and “Good night nurse!” 
dating back to the World War and 
earlier. Of the million who joy- 
ously adopted the famous “Oh! oh!” 
of Amos ’n’ Andy, several thousand 
will still be using the exclamation to 
express a whole gamut of emotions 
years and years from now, and oth- 
er thousands will carry on their af- 
fairs “like nobody’s business.” 
That our writing vocabularies do 
not grow apace is not surprising in 
these days when the telephone and 




















other conveniences make communi- 
cation by letter less necessary. Our 
spelling ability becomes atrophied 
for lack of use, and what remains 
of it is assailed constantly by an in- 
sidious enemy in the form of ad- 
vertisements which depend upon 
misspelling to attract attention. A 
harassed teacher spends ten or fif- 
teen minutes a day trying to teach 
children to spell neighbor and night 
while shop windows, street-car 
signs, and electric displays assault 
their eyes all day with “Naborhood 
Grocery,” “Butter Krust Bread,” 
and “Sunday Nite Frocks.” If you 
think nite is the same as night, try 
the first spelling in the following 
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lines and see if it brings the same 
image to your mind: 


“Swiftly walk o’er the western wave, 
Spirit of nite... .” 


Nite connotes speakeasies, gin, 
cheapness and vulgarity. Night 
suggests quiet, rest and beauty. 
There is something to be said for 
tradition in spelling. 

If you doubt our growing illiter- 
acy, consider a few examples of mis- 
spelling occurring in the written 
work of supposedly educated per- 
sons of university level. Try to in- 
terpret the following list before you 
look at the check list below. 


Poke Hebee Backus 
Drydian Separus Caliopy 
Hoarse Normes Nialby 
Patriarch Balkyrie Pegassist 
Borchochio Sticks Phineax 
Pigmalia Segfree Uridicies 
Blophon Balhalla Fayaton 
Acrachne Jayson Siki 
Pope Hebe Bacchus 
Dryden Zephyrus Calliope 
Horace Norns Niobe 
Petrarch Valkyrie Pegasus 
Boccaccio Styx Phoenix 
Pygmalion Siegfried Euridice 
Bellerophon Valhalla Phaeton 
Arachne Jason Psyche 
Incredible, isn’t it? Such mis- the fabled Phoenix rise immortal 


spellings occur very frequently, 
however, when passages containing 
names from poetry, mythology, and 
similar literature are dictated, the 
inference being that the literary 
backgrounds of the writer must be 
extremely limited; otherwise what 
his ear caught as “Poke and Dry- 
dian” would immediately translate 
itself into Pope and Dryden, Pega- 
sus would lift his wings anew, and 





from its ashes. 

Cross-word puzzles seemed once 
the answer to our national disre- 
gard for word accuracy, but with 
that transitory flame of enthusiasm 
rapidly burning out, we find our- 
selves in statu quo. Out of the cha- 
otic memories of elementary and 
secondary training we find emerg- 
ing such adult spellings as those in 
the following list. It is a bit star- 
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tling, and not a little entertaining 
(except to the pedagogue) to dis- 
cover the latent possibilities in the 
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Keats, to say nothing of the varia- 
tions on Coleridge. Trying to iden- 
tify the authors on the list would 


comparatively simple name of _ be diversion for a rainy evening. 
Brouning Colerdidge Schelly 
Briant Culridge Shelly 
Bryon Keat Schelley 
Byrun Keates Scot 
Collridge Keits Steveson 
Coolridge Keets Stephenson 
Coeleridge Keifth Stevens 
Cooleridge Keaths Tenneyson 
Coldridge Keith Tennison 
Colerage Keiths Wittier 
Coolerige Keath Whitier 
Colridge Long Fellow Whitter 
Kolridge Lonfellow Wursworth 
Colerige Lowel Wadsworth 


O. Henry is so often designated 
by the Hibernian appellation, 
“O’Henry,” that it scarcely deserves 
comment (that spelling actually oc- 
curs in Ethel Mannin’s Confessions 
and Impressions!) while “Arabian 
Knights,” “Silas Mariner” (a con- 


Mentalsonn 
Motzarck 
Bromes 
Patereski 
Shopan 
Christler 


Leaving the question of spelling, 
let us turn to that of meaning. In- 
structors of college level often catch 
brief, amazed glimpses into the dark 
uncertain depths upon which the 
structure of “higher education” is 
to be erected and draw back from 
the margin, sadly pondering upon 
the futility of their task. The clear, 
bright flame of beauty that burns in 
the heart of a lover of English lit- 
erature is quenched and dies in the 
blackness. 





fusion, one presumes, with Cole- 
ridge’s bearded loon) and “Idles of 
the King” are nearly as common as 
the correct spellings. Try saying 
the names of these artists and musi- 
cians aloud and see if you can iden- 
tify them. 


Botichelli 

Belosket 

Ben Vennuto Chilini 
Praccipiles 

Raffeal 

Farr and Jellicoe 


Do you remember the poem “Op- 
portunity” by Edward Rowland Sill 
in which the craven by the battle’s 
edge cast aside his blunt weapon in 
disgust? It was picked up eagerly 
by the king’s son who, wounded and 
sore bestead, “hewed his enemy 
down, and saved a great cause that 
heroic day.” 

Consider then, these definitions of 
the word craven: a tie—desirous— 
pitiable—to crave—sly and grasping 
—dejected—wild—a bird with tal- 

















ons on its feet—very dark—unclean 
—<degenerate—a craven image—a 
strong desire for something, and 
these sentences: 

The girl was craven with anger. 

She had a craven appetite. 

She had craven black hair. 

The craven jewels were stolen last 
night. 

The man was craven with jeal- 
ousy. 

When such sentences occur on 
high school examination papers, we 
call them “boners” and laugh mer- 
rily. Is the joke still good on the 
higher levels? 

You recall that young Gareth 
served as a scullion at the Court of 
Arthur. You will then, no doubt, be 
somewhat surprised to know that: 

The ship was a scullion. 

They were boiling a pot of scul- 
lion. 

They put some soup in the scul- 
lion. 

The implications of cannabalism 
and forcible feeding are at least di- 
verting. 

One is glad to know that “the boy 
was a clarion in school” (ne mute 
inglorious Milton, evidently) but the 
fact that someone “suffered a vernal 
wound at the hands of the enemy” 
causes one to suspect with a shud- 
der that gangrene had already set 
in. 

Trying to discover the associa- 
tions which lie back of such errors 
is both interesting and illuminating. 
Take, for example, these definitions 
of the word spume, which occurs in 
Masefield’s well-known poem “Sea 
Fever”: fury—fret—saliva or spit— 
egg-mass. It is fairly easy to trace 


fury and fret to the word “fume,” 
and saliva to “sputum,” but it takes 
a bit of thinking to realize that 
sperm is the word for which egg- 
mass stands. 


If you read these 
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meanings into the line in “Sea 
Fever” in which the word in ques- 
tion occurs you get strange results. 

Or take the word buccaneer: a 
western ranchman of Colonial days 
—a horseman—a pioneer—lived in 
the days of Daniel Boone—a back- 
woodsman—a migratory person— 
an inhabitant of the mountains. It 
is obvious that in almost all of these 
definitions there is some association 
with pioneer activities, the similar- 
ity in the last syllables of the two 
words probably causing the diffi- 
culty. 

A similar reason accounts for at 
least two of the somewhat startling 
definitions of the word troubadour: 
a traveler—a gallant knight—a call- 
er—a lover—a Spanish warrior—a 
Scotch poet—won the bull fight. 
Toreadors and troubadours would 
seem to have very little in common, 
but one plays with the quaint idea 
of a toreador substituting a lute for 
his trusty blade or a troubadour rid- 
ing a garlanded bull, as he trolled a 
roundelay. 

Chalice is rather an ordinary 
word, yet such misapprehensions as 
these are common: the front of a 
church — material —ill feeling—a 
cross—a necklace having a cross— 
a place with an altar—pure—a sac- 
rifice. The allusion to the church 
refers, of course, to the chancel; 
the “material” is, no doubt, challis, 
probably mispronounced; the “ill- 
feeling” is malice. The “cross” al- 
lusion is more difficult to trace. It 
may derive from Tennyson’s lines 
in the “Death of Arthur” contain- 
ing the phrase, “a broken chancel 
with a broken cross.” 

The word cavalcade, possibly be- 
cause of its similarity to cavalry, be- 
comes: an army—the fall of a horse 
-——a stampede. A guerdon is de- 
fined as: a sash—a belt (girdle)— 
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encircling — surrounded by (en- 
girdling) — structural iron work 
(girders). Our old friend the Pied 
Piper is an even stranger figure 
than we ever dreamed since the 
word pied is variously explained as: 
magic—little—happy—f 0 olis h— 
walking on foot — piping — lively. 
Some of the mistakes are undoubt- 
edly attributable to the French word 
for foot since the Piper obviously 
was afoot. Ah, well-a-day! 

The prefix co is responsible for 
certain odd misinterpretations of 
the word cohorts: accomplices—as- 
sociates—companies—a i d e s—col- 
leagues—followers—together. The 
person who wrote, “The elves were 
in cohorts with Santa Claus” was, 
however, more probably thinking of 
the slang word “cahoots”; the lan- 
guage of the mystery play and the 
detective story being more familiar 
at present than the march of Czsar’s 
legions. 

Tennyson, whose brook dallied 
past “twenty thorps, a little town, 
and half a hundred bridges” was 
probably unaware that a thorp is a 
king, a Greek God (no doubt, the 
Norse god, Thor), a surname, and 
a slave. The idea of thwarting oc- 
curs frequently as in the sentence, 
“He thorped all my plans.” 

You may be at least mildly aston- 
ished yourself to learn that Protein 
(Proteus) is another name for Nep- 
tune, that a faun is a beautiful goat 
(Debussy’s L’A pres-midi d’un Faun 
takes on new meaning), that Val- 
halla means warrior-women from 
Scotland, that Pegasus was a white 
wooden horse (O Troy! O Helen!), 
that a shallop is a Swiss hut or the 
design of a border, and that moi- 
dores is colloquial for murderers. 
Mr. Masefield would be surprised to 
hear that! 

A libation is drunkenness, some- 
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thing pertaining to law, an amount 
of money or its equivalent, a magic 
potion, a falsehood, a small potion, 
and the act of freezing. Can any li- 
bations poured forth at the feet of 
the gods ever wipe out these stains? 

But the end is not yet. Other 
curiosities meet our view. 

The baldric eagle was waving over 
the Norse ship. 

The honey was dulcet to her taste. 

His galliards were streaming be- 
hind him. (Soft music now for 
young Lochinvar! ) 

They parted at the stone flagon. 
(Rip would have enjoyed that!) 

A wassail is a person who serves 
under another. (O glorious feudal 
days!) 

Let us have a little poetry... 


“Full phantom five thy father lies” 


“My good blade carves the casks of 
men” 


My tough lance rusteth sure— 


Hold, it is enough! A “Plutonic 
friendship” is even a drop too much 
—but one last tragic example we 
have reserved until the end. In- 
credible as it may seem doubloons 
are defined, not once, but many, 
many times, as loose pants, sailor’s 
pants, pirate’s pants. Not trousers 
—pants! Of course, if you combine 
doublet and hose and pantaloons, 
you arrive logically enough at 
doubloons but recall, if you will, the 
poem, “Portrait of a Boy,” by Ste- 
phen Vincent Benét. You remem- 
ber how the boy, punished by his 
uncle, took refuge in an adventur- 
ous dream of pirates— 
“*Doubloons!’” they said. The 

words crashed gold. 
“ ‘Doubloons!’ ” 




















It would seem that anyone reading 
that poem and thinking that dou- 
bloons are loose pants is somehow 
missing the point of the poem— 
which may be one of the reasons 
why great poetry goes a-begging. 
What are we going to do about it? 
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Nothing probably. We are deter- 
mined to educate all the children of 
all the people, and we shall continue 
to permit ignorance and indiffer- 
ence to propagate illiteracy while we 
turn on the radio. Nero had only a 
fiddle, but he set a precedent. 
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By KATHARINE GREENLEAF PEDLE¥ 


HE via dolorosa is a way 
Made holy by the anguished feet of God; 
And who in other times this path have trod 
Have left behind them, in the sun baked clay, 


More than the marks of bleeding feet. 


Each day 


The road is newly blessed, wherefore the sod 
Bears fragrant witness, and the sterile clod 
Blossoms beneath his knees who stopped to pray. 


How beautiful upon our hill his road 


Who brought glad tidings! 


On the mountain side 


Where Serra limping walked, there blooms again 
Healing for them that follow. What he sowed 
By many hundred times is multiplied— 


A golden harvest garnered of his pain. 














THE SEVEN SINS OF PONTIGNAC 


By K. M. Carroii 


Letter from the Reverend Father Hilaire Perrault, Curé of Pontignac, 
to Monseigneur the Bishop of X .. . 


ONSEIGNEUR, 

Inasmuch as you have thought 
fit to question me about the stained 
glass windows in my parish Church 
of Sainte Héléne-des-Champs_ in 
Pontignac, and that in a somewhat 
satirical manner, if I may presume 
to say so on the friendship of long 
years begun when we attended the 
Lycée together, and did our devoirs 
together (or did not do them), and 
made game of the professors to- 
gether (Ah, monseigneur, well for 
you that I do not divulge all the 
escapades of your school days when 
you come to the convent schools of 
the diocese to distribute prizes and 
to warn the pupils against waste of 
their most precious years; which is 
very right, monseigneur) .. . But I 
have lost the end of my sentence. 
Presuming, therefore, on our long 
friendship, which even your eccle- 
siastical displeasure would be pow- 
erless to break, should I be so unfor- 
tunate as to incur it, I think it well 
to tell you the whole story from be- 
ginning to end, bidding you remem- 
ber that the end justifies the means, 
so long, that is, as the means but in- 
jure the pride of the arrogant, and 
the end serves the interests of char- 
ity and brings happiness to faithful 
children of Holy Church. 

Monseigneur will forgive the van- 
ity, perhaps sinful, of an old man 
who must soon leave this world with 
neither child nor book to carry his 
name down to future ages—unlike 
monseigneur, whose work on The 





Dissensions of the Protestant Sects 
will bring him lasting fame while 
the French language continues to be 
spoken — you will forgive an old 
man, I repeat, whose duties among 
his parishioners have denied him the 
time necessary for the compilation 
of books, if he confesses with some 
little satisfaction that, from the cafés 
of Paris to those of Marseilles, one 
may hear whispers concerning the 
fame of the Seven Sins of Pontignac, 
and that for twenty miles around 
here the simple question, “Have you 
had your portrait made yet?” car- 
ries with it the force of an insult. I 
need not recall to the memory of 
monseigneur the long years of serv- 
ice I have given to my parish, blessed 
on the whole in my parishioners and 
in my Bishop. As often happens in 
this world the faithful service of 
years has been obscured by one epi- 
sode, more striking, certainly, but 
no whit more praiseworthy than 
much that went before. You may 
remember, monseigneur, that dur- 
ing the war the German troops oc- 
cupied Pontignac. Of this period I 
care not greatly to speak, but I may 
say, without reviving memories that 
it is best to forget, that they had the 
astonishing audacity to haul down 
the Allied Flags, which I, the Curé 
of Pontignac, had caused to be hoist- 
ed on the tower of my Church of 
Sainte Héléne-des-Champs. Mon- 
seigneur, I am a Frenchman and I 
was not going to permit an insult to 
be put upon my beloved flag. If 




















it was not to wave over the church, 
it would droop over the very altar. 
So I placed the tricolor behind the 
altar, flanked on one side by the 
Union Jack and on the other by the 
red, yellow and black of Belgium. I 
have heard it said, monseigneur (I 
tell you this merely to show you how 
the most simple and natural actions 
may be construed otherwise than 
one intended), that I fronted the 
enemy, bidding them remember that 
the Allies would make them pay 
dearly for any aggression—and, in- 
deed, I think they must have half 
believed that I had some warrant to 
speak thus, though in truth the Al- 
lied army was many miles distant, 
for we were more fortunate than was 
many a small town, though even 
then ... But of this I will not speak. 
It is true that the main outlines of 
this story are correct, and even that 
the thought went through my mind 
that were the enemies of France to 
shoot me there, I should at least fall 
near the tricolor, as I might have 
done on the field of battle had I been 
of military age, priest as I am. I 
half thought of calling, “Vive la 
France! A bas les Allemands!” It 
would have been a beau geste, but I 
reflected that there is a point where 
reasonable courage becomes fool- 
hardiness, and that I could better 
Serve my parishioners alive than 
dead. Nevertheless, when it comes 
to saying, as I have heard it has been 
said, that I stood facing them all 
“like a stout little old Saint Michael 
in shabby soutane,” I would say that 
I am no Hero-Archangel nor am I 
yet so stout, or old either, and as to 
my soutane, it was, to my thinking, 
new, having been purchased but two 
years before the war—though, in- 
deed, the needs of a comparatively 
poor parish leave but little margin 
for new clothes. But I should hope 
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that the Curé of Pontignac did not 
appear to the enemies of France as 
stout and shabby. 

All this I tell monseigneur in or- 
der that he may see that I have 
tried to do my duty, both as priest 
and, however humbly, as patriot. 
Indeed, now when I sit by my warm 
stove of an evening, reading my 
breviary or, it may be, some news- 
paper of good tone and sound poli- 
tics, enjoying a steaming cup of cof- 
fee, and with Mimi my cat—she 
really is a beauty, is my Mimi—ly- 
ing on my knee, gazing at the stove, 
her claws working in and out, in and 
out, with pleasure, the years of the 
war seem all a bad dream and I 
wonder if it is really I who have ac- 
tually been called a hero, I, who feel 
aggrieved with the universe when I[ 
have a migraine and who cannot re- 
frain from crying out when Mimi 
inserts her claws in my knee a little 
further than is comfortable. 

No, monseigneur, I am no hero, 
but I am a man who has tried to do 
his duty and who would urge you to 
believe that, in the matter of the 
Seven Sins, he was not actuated by 
malice; no, monseigneur. If there 
was something in the humor of the 
situation which struck his fancy, he 
would ask you to remember that 
man has been created “the laughing 
animal,” and that by a Creator Who 
knew what was good for His chil- 
dren. It is this gift (among others) 
that differentiates man from the ani- 
mals, and surely gratitude itself 
urges us to use a divinely-given fac- 
ulty. For the rest, I did it for the 
sake of Mariette and of Jules and of 
the poor; for the good of the souls 
of those who complain of my action, 
and as a warning to others. And if 
you think I love Mariette and Jules 
too much, I would plead that I am 
an old man without family affec- 
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tions, who must have an object to 
love. The great Balzac makes le 
Pére Goriot say, “Quand jai été 
pére, jai compris Dieu.” I knew 
that, if I were to reach the full stat- 
ure of human nature and so under- 
stand God in even the slightest de- 
gree—I say this in all reverence—I 
must feel like a father to some one. 
And if I felt thus to the children, 
Mariette and Jules, did I therefore 
wrong anyone? Are we not nearest 
the Divine when we are most com- 
pletely human? And is the corollary 
to this that, when God is most truly 
Divine, He becomes man? But this 
is not the time to touch on the cen- 
tral mystery of our religion. 

It was on a dark winter night 
three years ago that I locked the 
door of my Church of Sainte Héléne- 
des-Champs, and turned away to 
read in the face of Mariette, my 
goddaughter, the sorrow that was 
desolating her. Monseigneur does 
not need to be reminded how beauti- 
ful a church it is, Gothic, with the 
finest wood-carving on pew and 
rood-screen. The only want, and 
one which I had always felt, was 
that it was somewhat dark. The 
windows behind the altar depicted 
the Theological and Cardinal Vir- 
tues; Faith, Hope, Charity; Justice, 
Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude. 
I had often wished that windows 
could be let into the opposite wall, 
but always felt it impossible to ob- 
tain the necessary funds, and, in- 
deed, it seemed scarcely fitting to 
spend the money of my parishioners, 
many of whom find the struggle for 
existence hard enough, on what was 
a luxury rather than a necessity, 
and to remedy a want which no one 
but myself seemed to feel. 

On this day, however, the lack of 
light touched me more closely than 
usual. In the afternoon and before 
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the dusk necessitated lighting up 
the church, I had entered the build- 
ing and had, as usual, forgotten the 
step near the door. For the thou- 
sandth time I stumbled against it, 
but this time I jarred myself all 
over, and the shock to the nerves 
gave me one of the headaches to 
which I am subject. It may be that 
this, and listening for several hours 
to confessions, put me into a malev- 
olent mood. You, monseigneur, 
know how hard it is for a priest to 
continue to believe in human nature 
when he is forced to probe the 
wounds of even the purest and best, 
to see the hidden meannesses in 
everyone which are, happily, hidden 
from all except himself, for Heaven 
well knows that it would be inadvis- 
able for us to see straight into the 
hearts of our neighbors. If so much 
pettiness, so much sin, lurks in these 
honest souls—for my parishioners 
are of the best, monseigneur—what 
must it be to be priest in some great 
and corrupt city? 

I was tired and discouraged as I 
left the church, and I had just 
turned the key in the lock and set 
out in the direction of the presby- 
tery, when I recognized by the light 
of a street lamp Jules and Mariette 
talking together. Now, this by some 
might not be thought comme il faut, 
but this did not trouble me for I 
knew well that Jules and Mariette 
were sages enfants, and, besides, 
Mariette’s maternal grandmother 
was English and consequently had 
brought up her daughter, Mariette’s 
mother, with less rigor than is habit- 
ual with us. And thus my little god- 
daughter had been allowed more 
freedom than is usually accorded to 
our young girls. Besides, why 
should I complain if what I had long 
desired were to come about at last? 
What though Jules had been severe- 
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ly wounded in the war and would 
never be as strong again as he once 
had been? He had suffered in the 
service of France, and they were 
young, and, as I thought, Heaven 
had destined them for each other 
since they were children. “Ah,” 
thought I, “some day soon you will 
stand before me at the altar, my chil- 
dren, and I will be proud of you and 
happy in your happiness!” And I 
remembered how I had discouraged 
her desire to enter a convent when 
she was a young girl of sixteen, 
knowing that in early youth religion 
at times takes hold of us in ways 
that are not always the wisest. You 
and I, monseigneur, when the voca- 
tion came to us, were convinced of 
the vanities of an existence unconse- 
crated to holy things. Mariette was 
not thus convinced, and I earnestly 
hoped that she would never be con- 
vinced as you and I were long ago. 
Therefore, it put the final touch to 
my depression when I saw that Mari- 
ette’s face was white and her eyes 
red with weeping. I remembered 
that it was long since she had come 
to confession, and wondered when 
she would confide to me her trouble. 
And that evening she came. I had 
been detained, having met one or 
two who wished a word of advice or 
to pass a friendly greeting — for, 
monseigneur, everyone likes to pass 
good-day with the Curé of Ponti- 
gnac, even since the episode of the 
Seven Sins; nay, rather respect for 
him has increased since it has been 
tinged by a suspicion of fear. 

Thus it was that I found Mariette 
waiting for me at the presbytery. It 
was like being welcomed by one’s 
Own daughter, to have her run 
up to one, and take both one’s 
hands and greet one, and insist 
on one’s sitting in the most com- 
fortable chair. I noticed that the 


stove was burning clearly and that, 
as was her habit, she had put a few 
touches to the room, which had 
turned it from a mere room into a 
chez soi. She came and sat down 
on a wooden chair, and looked 
straight at me with her pretty brown 
eyes which now looked so pathetic. 
She looked very chic in something 
plain and dark and blue, with a little 
hat of the same color on her head, 
and her feet encased in little black 
shoes—too thin, as I thought—with 
bright buckles on them which spar- 
kled in the glow of the fire. She 
was dressed as I should have wished 
a daughter of mine to be dressed, 
and I was glad to see that she had 
not cut short her yellow hair. Yet I 
remembered that she had worn this 
costume for out-of-doors for a long 
time now, although it always looked 
new, and that she did not have so 
many changes of dress as did the 
other young girls. She strove hard 
to appear gay and spoke on indiffer- 
ent subjects, but all to no avail. For, 
as you and I know, monseigneur, at 
times the heart needs to seek relief 
in words. 

At last she said, “Mon pére, I am 
in great trouble.” 

“Mon enfant, I know it,” I replied. 
She was silent a moment. 

“Papa has had money losses. He 
has not been fortunate in business 
of late; he was not ldche during the 
war,” said she, and she spoke causti- 
cally, for Mariette was quick and not 
afraid to say what she knew, and 
there were one or two even in Ponti- 
gnac—though, monseigneur, the 
town of which I have the honor to 
be curé is one of the most honorable 
in France —who had risen from 
comparative poverty, or at best from 
a small aisance, to sudden wealth at 
a time when others had lost for- 
tunes. “I do not blame papa” (Mari- 
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ette was always loyal, to her par- 
ents, to her friends, to her old curé), 
“nor maman either. She is not 
strong, and she is so kind, so chari- 
table, that she thinks ill of no one, 
and, besides, she always thinks that 
what papa says is for the best. If I 
were a man I should like a wife like 
maman. And papa is not very young 
now, and I have no brother to pro- 
tect me and two sisters for whom 
also provision must be made, and 
papa has but a small dot to offer 
with me. So it is very natural they 
should wish to have me settled with 
one who cares nothing about a dot. 
N’est-ce pas?” But Mariette’s lip 
trembled. 

“But,” said I, “if the parti of 
whom they think is in a position to 
marry, I cannot see why you should 
look so sad, my child. It is the best 
life for you, believe me. Ah, I know 
the human heart, and you have not 
got the vocation, no, you have not 
got the vocation, ma petite, and what 
would be to some a noble and soul- 
satisfying renunciation would in you 
be sin. I speak strongly and with 
conviction. I know of what I talk. 
It is true that Jules, as an artist, can 
never make a great fortune, but.. .” 

While I was speaking thus, and 
until I began the sentence which she 
interrupted, her eyes grew wider 
and more hopeless, as if she felt that 
the only one upon whose help she 
could depend had turned against 
her, and I could only think that the 
desire to embrace the conventual life 
had returned to her. But when I 
spoke of Jules she gave a little cry 
that was half a moan, and which 
had in it, strange as it may seem, 
something of the anguish of a moth- 
er who is being deprived of her 
young. 

“But it is not Jules!” she said. 
“They forbid me to think of Jules. 
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It is very natural on their part; he is 
poor, he is struggling . . . ah, but 
they should not have called him 
estropié. He has indeed a slight 
halt, the result of the wound he got 
in the war. I do not know why I 
should be supposed to have a spe- 
cial interest in Jules, but when they 
call him estropié, I feel then that I 
must put my arm about him before 
all the world. And I remember how 
it chanced that when I was nurs- 
ing during the war, he was brought 
into my ward. He looked so white 
and worn, and there were so many 
chances against our ever meeting 
thus, or, indeed, ever meeting again, 
that it seemed as if I were fated to 
take an interest in him, n’est-ce 
pas?” she said, contradicting her- 
self, as is the way of women. “At 
least, that is what we thought at the 
time. I speak freely to you, mon 
pére, because I know that you can 
help us—how, I cannot say, but that 
you will discover. You are so clever, 
so bienveillant.” And the little flat- 
terer, maline, as are all women, laid 
her hand on my arm. “No,” she 
continued, “the parti whom they 
propose for me is... M. Poignet. It 
is very natural on their part; he is 
rich, has a magnificent mansion and 
an automobile like a moving house. 
He is elderly but not old—many 
would be satisfied with his age for 
younger girls than I am, for I have 
almost dressed the hair of Sainte 
Catherine, being now twenty-three 
years old. And yet, I know not how 
it is—for I know nothing against M. 
Poignet except that I have heard 
vague rumors that it would be un- 
just to believe without proof—he 
makes me shudder all over. And 
even if I have no vocation, I had 
rather enter a convent than marry 
him. I know that at my age I am 
legally free to do what I will, but it 
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hurts me to grieve maman, who is 
not strong and who worries so much 
about my future, and Jules has no 
money, and consequently cannot ask 
for my hand.” 

And for once I agreed with her 
ebout the convent. I could not break 
the seal of the confessional—therein 
lay the difficulty of warning Mari- 
ette’s parents—but from what M. 
Poignet confessed to me once a year 
ago at Easter time (for he gave as 
little time to his religious duties as 
his fear of punishment hereafter 
permitted) I could only liken him to 
one of the Seven Deadly Sins, and 
which one of them it was I also 
knew. As for the father of Mariette, 
while he might not fully know what 
kind of man he desired as son-in- 
law, he yet knew that he was urging 
Mariette to do what was repulsive to 
her. I wondered what worthy pen- 
ance I could give him, seeing that he 
could not afford to make a large 
money payment to the poor, and 
that, in any event, this would but 
further decrease Mariette’s dot. 
As for Mariette’s mother, all that 
her daughter said of her was only 
too true, for gentleness of disposi- 
tion was with her a danger. 

However, the thought of the Dead- 
ly Sins, and the darkness of the 
church, and the jar that step had 


given me, and the consequent head- 
ache, intensified as it was by the 
sight of Mariette’s distress, all com- 
bined to form an idea in my head, 
which may possibly have had a cer- 
tain alloy of malevolence in its com- 
position, but which had also, you 
will admit, monseigneur, much 
esprit, much brilliance. 

When Mariette had gone, I went 
to my desk and touched the spring 
that opens a little secret drawer. In 
it there lay a little colored photo- 
graph. It was faded and was in 
something of the old-fashioned 
daguerreotype style. Monseigneur, 
I looked long at it that night. It 
took me back at once to when you 
and I and Francois went to England, 
youths who wished to see the world 
--two of whom came back with 
their ambitions centered on another 
world, while the third .. . You will 
not think that I am putting earthly 
affections before heavenly ones. 
Time has purged whatever there 
might be of self in my sentiment. 
The photograph reminded me of 
Mariette; the frank eyes, the laugh- 
ing mouth, were the same, only the 
unessential, the fashion of the 
dress, was different. No, monsei- 
gneur, it was not altogether malevo- 
lence that decided me to develop 
my idea. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 











ONCE A PEKINITE, ALWAYS A PEKINITE 


By JAMES W. BENNETT 


66 HY,” I have been asked firm- 

ly and not very politely, “do 
you take a series of deep breaths 
whenever Peking is mentioned? 
Why do you allow your eyes to be- 
come glassy and thus give the im- 
pression that you’re having a sei- 
zure of sorts?” 

To which series of questions I 
can only answer: “It is a seizure— 
of nostalgia.” 

The mood is not unique. I have 
seen it manifested in every person 
who has breathed the heady air of 
Peking the Glorious. This tribe of 
marked men foregathers at inter- 
vals in out-of-the-way corners of the 
globe—such as New York, London 
or Oslo—to relive its China past. 
On a quiet night, the sighs of its 
members may be heard for at least 
an eighth of a mile. 

Replying directly to those per- 
sistent questioners who wish to be 
told precisely wherein lies the fasci- 
nation of China, I will say: see it for 
yourself. I will even furnish you 
with transportation, my private, 
1934 model magic carpet. More 
than that, I will even offer you a few 
words of advice, admonition and en- 
couragement. But no phrases of 
mine can do justice to the tremen- 
dous impact Peking will have upon 
you. You must see for yourselves 
the gigantic palaces with curving 
roofs of Imperial yellow tile; the 
Thieves’ Market at dawn; the Tem- 
ple of Heaven; Mei Lang-fang danc- 
ing at three in the morning to the 
hoarse deafening Chinese roar of 





Hao Ting Hao!—Good! Very Good! 
Not at secondhand can you receive 
the thrill of that ineffable, pale-blue 
sky of Peking spring, with pigeons 
wheeling high overhead, the reed 
pipes (fastened to their tails) mak- 
ing thin, ghostly sweet melodies. ... 

But the outboard motor that pro- 
pels the magic carpet has begun to 
hum. Are you ready to accept that 
free transportation I promised you? 
You are? Good! ;.. No, that isn’t 
a Peking palace—yet. That’s the 
Mormon Tabernacle at Salt Lake 
City. ... That’s not a puddle of wa- 
ter; up here in the stratosphere it 
may look like a puddle but it’s the 
Pacific. ... That land? Yes, you’re 
right. That is China. ... We're fly- 
ing lower now. Do you see those 
looming, battlemented walls? Those 
gold and jade-green roofs? That 
great bulbous dagoba? Here we 
are, friends and critics of my nos- 
talgia, in Peking! 


Your first sensation, perhaps, is 
one of bewilderment; but that will 
soon pass. China will take you to 
her soft (if not precisely immacu- 
late) bosom. Your hotel, you find, 
is only a foreign invention. You'll 
never learn the delights of Peking 
unless you domicile yourselves in 
the city. 

Here comes the first hitch. Pe- 
king has no real estate agents ready 
to press rental lists of houses upon 
you. Perhaps the newspapers will 
aid you. There are two of them, 
printed half in English and half in 
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Chinese. Yes, one of them adver- 
tises three houses for rent, fur- 
nished. The prices, ominously 
enough, are not given; but you de- 
cide to take a “look-see.” 

The hotel starter calls two rick- 
shas and explains in Chinese to 
the pullers where you wish to go. 
You leave the Legation Quarter and 
are almost instantly carried into a 
China that is thousands of years old. 
You move along narrow lanes 
choked with pigs and springless 
Peking carts; barrows, beggars, itin- 
erant barbers and babies; carrying- 
chairs and coolies with bodies 
bowed under the cruel weight of 
bricks and stone slung to long poles 
stretched across their shoulders. 

Two of the three houses on the 
newspaper list, you discover, are 
not only fearfully expensive but 
fearfully furnished. Nevertheless, 
being Griffins—that is to say, new- 
comers—you explore the German 
house with the porcelain stove and 
the massed array of steins, the Eng- 
lish house spotted with antimacas- 
sars and with its dispiriting chro- 
mos of Victoria and Albert, Edward 
and Alexandra. The third house is 
no longer for rent—the owner has 
just forgotten to take out his ad- 
vertisement. 

Your ricksha boys now come to 
your rescue. Although they speak 
no English, they are aware that you 
seek a house at a reasonable rent. 
By sign language (at which they are 
adept) they convey to you that they 
will take you to the very place you 
want. 

They go about it systematically: 
trundling, first, down one lane, then 
up the next. They stop before gates 
that have long narrow strips of red 
paper with black ideographs pasted 
on the lintel—Chinese “For Rent” 
signs. You may try to be helpful 
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and point to houses with seemingly 
similar red rectangles. But the rick- 
sha boys only shake their heads. 
Your papers are good luck charms 
to frighten away evil spirits. 

The first real Chinese house you 
enter is the barest affair that you 
have ever seen. Just a roof and 
walls. No furniture; no stoves (of 
course, no central heating) ; no elec- 
tric light; not even a water tap. But 
at that, it is rather a lovely place 
with a rock garden in the middle of 
the main courtyard and oleanders 
nodding in one corner. 

You can’t tell the ricksha coolies 
that it is a furnished house you 
want. But even if they spoke Eng- 
lish, they would not comprehend— 
furnished Chinese houses simply 
are not to be had in Peking. 

There, the cat is out of the bag! 
And it is scampering before you into 
an old Manchu Palace. Here, with 
his Great Wife and his innumerable 
concubines, lived a leader of one of 
the Eight Banner Clans, a Manchu 
Prince. When the Revolution came, 
he lost his home—and his head. 

It is as bare a dwelling as the 
others, it is dilapidated, but it still 
holds an aura of its former magnifi- 
cence. Its pillars have been lac- 
quered and damascened. The huge 
roof beams have been painted to de- 
pict scenes from the life of Gautama 
Buddha. There are four court- 
yards, each faced on two sides by 
single-unit houses. The courts are 
separated from one another by walls 
through which fantastic, vase- 
shaped doors have been cut. 

The main living room is sixty by 
eighty feet. It was formerly the an- 
cestral hall where, at stated inter- 
vals, the Manchu owner paid obei- 
sance to the spirits of his royal an- 
cestors—two of whom had once sat 
on the Dragon Throne of China. 
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The house is far too large for 
your needs. But, after your cribbed, 
cabined and confined existence as 
apartment dwellers in America, you 
discover in yourselves a passionate 
longing for spaciousness. For el- 
bow-room! 

Almost breathlessly you have the 
ricksha boys inquire of the care- 
taker what the rental is. After a 
long powwow, one of the coolies 
turns and lifts a grimy paw dra- 
matically in the air, the five fingers 
outspread. The rent is Mex. $50 a 
month. In your own currency, $20. 
You forget that you must also buy 
furniture, or you ignore it. You say 
that you'll take the house. 

But does that close the deal? Not 
in China. You discover that rent- 
ing a house in Peking is a vastly 
complicated process. 

Item,—there is a police permit to 
be purchased. The owner has an 
agent who is presumed to put 
through the deal and who must get 
a commission. The ricksha coolies 
demand their share. The caretaker 
who will lose his job must be recom- 
pensed by a gift of “shoe” money— 
coin to furnish shoes in which he 
can trudge about the city seeking 
another job. Even the beggar at the 
head of the hutung, the lane—who 
has directed your rickshas to 
make the turning—will demand and 
receive his pittance. 

How will these commissions be 
financed? By you, of course. You 
are taxed two extra months’ rental 
for this purpose. This is Peking 
kwei chii—“olo” custom, immuta- 
ble. You pay. 

You are now the temporary own- 
er of a palace. You read your morn- 
ing (Peking) newspaper and sip 
your breakfast coffee in a room 
where once a prince had held his 
court. 





But we’re getting a little ahead of 
ourselves. The palace isn’t fur- 
nished yet. Your next task is to 
buy just about everything that isn’t 
nailed down. Buying in China is a 
heady sport, and its devotees com- 
prise every foreigner in that land. 
The “first” price is never the “last” 
price. If you meekly pay the initial 
figure, the shopkeeper will be con- 
temptuous of you —and genuinely 
disappointed in being cheated out of 
a battle of wits. 

He will try, in many ways, to out- 
wit you. Some of your initial pur- 
chases will mysteriously disinte- 
grate—in record time. A close ex- 
amination of the ruins will disclose 
that they were already broken when 
you bought them, but had been 
mended with a skill worthy of a bet- 
ter object. I shall not soon forget 
watching a bargain of mine, an old 
carved altar table, quietly fold in 
the middle after being subjected to 
the heavy burden of one book, a 
novel. 

There is a tremendous amount of 
stuff that you will have to buy. Bath 
tubs—huge round bowls of Soo- 
chow-ware. Wash basins, pitchers 
and portable commodes. Rush mat- 
tings, as well as thick-piled rugs, for 
the stone flagged floors of your 
rooms. Armoires, too—for there is 
not a closet in the entire palace. 
The Chinese have the custom of 
folding their clothes and storing 
them in chests. 

An apparently insuperable prob- 
lem confronts you in the heating of 
your new home. The palace is sans 
flues. There the rooms are, with 
their plastered, mud-brick walls on 
three sides, and a latticework of 
wood and paper on the fourth side 
opening into the courtyard. The 
former owner kept himself warm in 
winter by wearing from three to six 
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fur lined robes and jackets, one over 
the other. . . . The solution, how- 
ever, is surprisingly simple. You 
set up a stove anywhere you wish. 
You calmly run a pipe up to the 
ceiling, then across to the court- 
yard face of the room—and you 
poke a hole for it through the paper 
wall. 

You need not be apprehensive 
over that opaque, parchment-paper 
wall. It holds in the heat and re- 
pels the outer cold. 

That huge living room of yours 
(formerly the ancestral hall) will 
require three stoves, at each end and 
in the center. If you decide to give 
a gramophone dance there, you will 
quietly remove the middle stove for 
that night. 

Your beds constitute a trickier 
problem. For next to nothing you 
purchase bamboo frameworks and 
then you have mattresses made of 
kapok. The trick, in buying this, 
is to be sure you get new frames. I 
discovered, too late, that the first 
beds I bought were secondhand. 
The initial night I slept in one of 
them, I was violently attacked by an 
army that emerged, ravenous, from 
the hollow bamboo interior. These 
warriors were succinctly called by 
my Number One boy: “Dose bugs.” 

For a reasonable fee, you can have 
electricity installed. True, the mills 
of the Peking bureaucracy grind ex- 
ceeding slow, and you will probably 
have to wait several weeks. But 
you can make shift with kerosene 
lamps—as your grandfathers did. 
Once the electricity is in, you will be 
happily astonished at the paucity 
of the monthly bill. You can count 
it in pennies. 

Then comes the joy of purchasing 
less utilitarian pieces: bits of carved 
Soapstone, “occasional” tables per- 
fect and suave in their proportions, 
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embroidered silken scarfs to throw 
upon the tables. You never finish 
buying these bits—in them lies the 
only real menace to your budget. 

Having assembled your furniture, 
you are ready to begin your Great 
Adventure. Almost ready, that is. 
There remains one more item—per- 
haps the most important of all— 
servants. 

Yes, servants must be included. 
If you are ever thrown upon your 
own resources in a Chinese house 
minus domestics, you will learn that 
you have truly lost your right and 
left hands. For example,—no white 
women lives who can cope with a 
Chinese kitchen oven. It is given to 
fits of angry smoky sulks, or to roar- 
ing active life guaranteed to burn 
up everything in sight if allowed to 
carry its tantrum unchecked. A 
Chinese cook is needed, a male with 
a powerful wrist and a resolute mien 
indicating to the oven that he will 
stand no nonsense from it. 

Similarly, the foreign man is in 
almost equal need of that other 
mainstay, the butler, or, as he is 
called in China, the Number One 
boy. Because of the Westerner’s 
lack of knowledge of the native 
speech, he occasionally winds up in 
a Chinese police court—without the 
foggiest inkling as to why he has 
been haled there. But if he is being 
guided by a loyal Number One boy, 
he need have no fears. The boy 
feels that if the master “loses face,” 
he, himself, also loses it; hence he is 
eternally on the lookout. 

Two lesser servants are needed 
to complete your ménage. First, 
a coolie who will do the heavy work: 
carry your bath water hot from the 
kitchen and slosh it in the Soochow 
tub, make the fires in the early 
morning, sweep the courtyard, and 
perform other duties too lowly for 
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any self-respecting cook or Number 
One boy. If, through misguided mo- 
tives of economy, you try to do with- 
out a coolie, you will find sullen 
servants on your hands — not to 
mention a dusty court and tepid 
bath water. The final servant is the 
amah. 

It is preferable to have as amah 
the wife of one of your other do- 
mestics. Otherwise you may find 
the servants’ quarters disrupted by 
horrid scandal. You may even (as 
I once did), discover the cook and 
the boy in lethal combat for the 
amah’s fickle favor, armed with a 
poker and coal shovel respectively. 

The amah is the lady’s maid of 
the house. She is trained to fix 
coiffures, foreign style; manicure; 
wash fragile silks. An artist with 
the needle, she is able to copy 
dresses with no other pattern than 
the model before her. And if your 
family is blessed by children, then 
the amah becomes a necessity. She 
will give your offspring a single- 
purposed devotion that is touching. 
And if—a very rare occurrence—a 
child of yours should stray from her 
watchful eye and become even 
slightly injured, the chances are 
overwhelming that the amah will 
express her remorse by quietly swal- 
lowing an over-dose of opium. An 
over-dose, it should be explained. 
which sends her into that long sleep 
from which there is no waking. 

But how, you may ask, are you to 
find servants? Through employ- 
ment agencies? Yes, but not agen- 
cies such as you have been accus- 
tomed to think of them. These Pe- 
king agencies will be very active in 
your behalf. Your ricksha boys 
will have been the first to spread the 
word. The hall boy at your hotel 
will have groomed sundry cousins 
of his as putative servants. Even 





the owner of your house, his agent, 
the policeman who made out your 
permit, all will have candidates for 
the offices of boy, cook, coolie and 
amah. 

When you ricksha over to your 
house, the first morning of your oc- 
cupancy, a small army will be loi- 
tering before your gates. Boys and 
cooks in the crisp, white, grass- 
cloth robes of their calling. Coolies 
in well washed, faded, blue trousers 
and short jackets. Amahs in tight- 
ly fitting little gray coats and gray 
“high-water” trousers, cut half to 
the knee. The entire assemblage 
displays a glistening, well-tubbed 
and -scrubbed appearance, for it is 
aware of the foreigners’ mania for 
cleanliness. The eyes of the appli- 
cants are merry, yet pleading. They 
will rattle off for you their stock of 
English which (with most of them), 
is pathetically small. They will 
show you admirable letters of rec- 
ommendation from past employers. 
Ninety-nine per cent of these let- 
ters—you learn later—have been 
purchased or rented for the oc- 
casion, the buyer or renter appro- 
priating the name of the one men- 
tioned so glowingly. 

Each little group is marshaled by 
a Number One boy. You hire the 
boy and he in turn hires and is re- 
sponsible for the rest of the staff. 
Similarly, they must be discharged 
as a unit if any one of them proves 
unsatisfactory—for that is another 
ramification of Peking kwei chii. 
It usually works out that if the boy 
is efficient he will keep your little 
staff to a like degree of efficiency. 

I once had a run of unsatisfactory 
Number One boys, a series of expe- 
riences which aged me beyond my 
years. The first of these—an excep- 
tion to the practically universal rule 
of Chinese honesty —filched my 
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liqueurs and my cigarettes. He had 
apparently developed a passion for 
these, since my other possessions 
(including money left carelessly on 
my dressing table) were untouched. 
The next one disappeared every aft- 
ernoon, from two to six, while he 
took a bath. This forced the cook to 
serve his own tea, and he objected 
dourly to such a duty not stipulated 
in his contract. The third boy, him- 
self excellent, was a victim of nepo- 
tism: his brother-in-law had foisted 
himself on the boy and us as cook. 
And, oh, the culinary crimes that 
brother-in-law committed! 

The fourth boy was anti-social. 
Also it was beneath his dignity to 
perform any labor. When I remon- 
strated with him, he drew a huge 
kitchen knife from his girdle, waved 
it threateningly in front of his own 
nose and retired — screaming — to 
the fastnesses of the servants’ com- 
pound. He was yelling too loudly 
to hear my answering shouts that 
he was discharged. Nevertheless, 
he departed during the night, tak- 
ing his little kite’s tail of staff with 
him. The next morning, I woke to 
that deathly quiet which told of an 
empty, servantless house. From the 
kitchen came no sound of the cook 
beating up maccaroni paste (using 
my flour), to feed his hundred-odd 
indigent relatives. From the court- 
yard, no swishing sound of the 
coolie’s twig broom. 

Yet it was the very next boy I 
hired who brought perfection into 
my Chinese home and who remained 
with me to the end of my Peking 
days. He installed a coolie who was 
actually willing to beat the dust out 
of my rugs. The amah caused the 
“Foreign Missie” to wax lyric in 
praise of her gentle magic with hair- 
brush and needle. As for the cook 
he produced! To this day, I can 
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frequently be found, mumbling in 
my toothless old age: 

“Those roulades of venison! 
Those honey and almond cakes! 
Cakes with the shou character for 
Long Life raised on the crust! 
Those bamboo partridges stuffed 
with lichees!” 


“But what,” you may well ask, 
“does one do with one’s self in 
China?” 

The answer to that is: you have 
so much to do that you hardly know 
where to begin. You can go to a 
different wonderland each day of 
the year. Or you can return to the 
same spot, a dozen, even twenty, 
times, on each occasion finding new 
and fascinating angles. 

You can spend countless hours, 
nosing and poking about in Jade 
Street where you may watch men at 
work delicately carving semi-pre- 
cious stones. There is an equal 
thrill to be found in Brassworkers’ 
Lane. Or in the Hutung of the pot- 
ters with their whirling, foot-treadle 
wheels. 

There are the glorious silk shops 
of the Chien Mén District with price- 
less peachblow fabrics from the 
looms of Szechuen, and their som- 
berly magnificent cloths of gold and 
silver. You need not buy. Yet you 
will be met by an enduring courtesy. 
And if you show the shopkeepers 
an intelligent appreciation of their 
wares, they will scurry like beavers 
in their eagerness to show you their 
finest possessions. 

You can spend a year in the an- 
tique and curio shops alone. In 
fact, you will not be given so much 
as a glimpse of real treasures until 
you have made at least a dozen pil- 
grimages. Here, also, you will find 
high-pressure salesmanship  con- 
spicuously absent. 
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Then there are ricksha rides to 
Peking’s thousand and two temples. 
Magnificent old buildings, these, 
with their grotesque and dusty god- 
lings. The shrines are filled with 
the blue smoke of incense and il- 
lumined only by the flickering of 
votive candles. Your ear will be 
caught by the weird, minor-keyed 
chant of Taoist or Lamist bonzes, in- 
toning mantras to the Demon of 
Coughs and Colds, or to the joys of 
Nirvana: All-ness, Nothingness. 

And when—in the spring and fall 
—these temples hold their fairs, you 
will see all Peking thronging the 
wide, weed-grown courtyards. To 
trick huge copper pennies from the 
crowd, hucksters have set up tables 
loaded with ingenious bits of cun- 
ningly painted soapstone which so 
convincingly imitates jade. They 
thrust before you bits of vertigreed 
bronzes, shouting: 

“You look-see, Mastah! B’long 
velly olo—two, tlee t’ousan’ yeah 
olo!” 

No genuinely old bronze ever 
finds its way to a temple fair. These 
pieces are precisely six months 
“olo,” having been buried for that 
length of time to give them the ap- 
pearance of antiquity. 

Or, if you prefer, you may watch 
dentists “painlessly” pulling teeth— 
and roaring a loud patter to drown 
the anguished cries of their patients. 
You will see a yokel (still wearing 
a queue, although after the Revolu- 
tion of 1911 queues were forbidden), 
being told by an aged geomancer 
the proper day by the horoscope to 
go on a journey, to take a wife, to 
bury his father or to buy a house. 

If by this time you comprehend a 
little Chinese, you may listen to one 
of China’s troubadours spinning a 
long yarn to an eager open-mouthed 


audience—an audience too illiterate 
to be surfeited by the reading of 
many novels. 

You may wander farther afield— 
twelve miles farther, to be exact. 
To the Western Hills (behind 
which, the Chinese say, Paradise 
lies). These hills hold unbelievably 
gorgeous sylvan Buddhist monas- 
teries, ancient buildings that house 
giant images of Gautama and Mei- 
treya and Quan Yin, some of them 
rearing sixty and seventy feet above 
their devotees’ heads. The temples 
are surrounded by trees,—said to be 
as old as China itself,—by terraced 
gardens, chiming waterfalls and 
lotus pools. 

If, after exploring the Western 
Hills, your unconquerable Amer- 
ican restlessness is still unabated, 
then take the ridiculous little train 
to Nankow Pass. There, you will 
see spread before you, the most stu- 
pendous engineering feat in the his- 
tory of the world. The Great Wall 
of China—that interminable lift of 
masonry—begins in the hazy dis- 
tance to the south and runs trium- 
phantly into the mist-choked lilac 
horizon to the north. At least, this 
is what your eye tells you! You 
know that actually it has been push- 
ing its way with almost appalling 
continuity for thousands of miles. 

In Peking, itself, there are the 
Imperial Palaces. They seem hard- 
ly real. They are more like an ema- 
nation from the hallucinated con- 
sciousness of some mad Orientalist. 

China’s most beloved poet, Li T’ai- 
po, once wrote—and how aptly his 
words apply to Peking: 


“The spot 
Where men called down 
The dreams of sunset 
Into stone.” 
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FOUR FAMOUS CATHOLIC SONGS 


By Epwarp A. MAGINTY 


BSORBED in the possession of 
a good thing the world at large 
is not disposed to ask of proud phi- 
losophy whence it comes, but, when 
curiosity at length awakens and can 
be satisfied, appreciation is en- 
hanced. There is an additional zest 
for Catholics when what has hither- 
to been ascribed to modern secular 
genius turns out to be a relic of the 
Dark Ages or a gift from a Catholic 
hand; for example, a National Con- 
stitution derived from the Domin- 
ican Rule or even a little green plum 
named after the Jesuit Father Gage. 
Here I propose to treat of a group of 
songs by which multitudes have set 
great store. Time is too precious to 
waste upon trifles but it is hard to 
restrain a thrill of pleasure on learn- 
ing, perchance for the first time, that 
these compositions are of Catholic 
origin. 
1. SHENANDOAH 


One of the diversions most re- 
cently devised for large casual 
crowds is community singing. The 
response has not been quite so 
hearty as the altruist anticipated be- 
cause the too frequent repetition of 
the songs available has deprived the 
greater number of their first emo- 
tional appeal. A specimen however 
that never seems to pall is the 
chantey “Shenandoah” (called also 
“Shanadar’’). A chantey is a sailor’s 
ditty come down to us from the 
palmier days of the windjammer 
when, on account of its regular ener- 
getic rhythm, it was extensively en- 
couraged as a means of sweetening 


labor and of synchronizing general 
operations such as driving round the 
capstan, hauling and the like. The 
tune, as a rule, is jovial and robust; 
the words do not appear to count. 
In the present instance the literary 
partner, 


“O Shenandoah I love your daugh- 
ter. Away you rolling river. 

O Shenandoah (etc.). Away I must 
go. Cross the wide Missouri,” 


whether it was the stream, the coun- 
ty or the fabled Indian prince that 
was apostrophised, impressed me as 
over-childish even for a chantey; and 
had its melodic helpmeet been of 
similar fatuity I might have dis- 
missed the pair as beneath serious 
notice. But the tune had all the 
virile grace and haunting sweetness, 
the andante swing and irregular 
beat of an Offertory antiphon; and, 
when the last musical phrase (the 
six notes to “Cross the wide Mis- 
souri”) recalled to me a Dona nobis 
pacem I concluded that its proto- 
type had never been meant for a 
chantey. Half suspecting that the 
melody (the words too perhaps!) 
had once belonged to the Liturgy I 
overhauled the eighteen Masses in 
the Kyriale and was not very great- 
ly surprised to find that, with the 
exception of a divergence here and 
there, the tonal outline of “Shenan- 
doah” coincided exactly with the 
second and third repetitions of the 
Agnus Dei of Mass No. XVII. as 
prescribed for Lent and Advent. 
But how came the English-speak- 
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ing mariner to appropriate a medie- 
val chant? I could explain it only 
on the supposition that, in the long 
protracted war with Spain, in the in- 
tervals of fighting afloat or of im- 
prisonment ashore, he had abun- 
dant opportunities of hearing his 
Catholic “opposite number” singing 
at the Sunday Mass; and, as No. 
XVII. ran through the whole of the 
seven weeks of Lent, it could not 
fail to leave upon the listener a last- 
ing impression. But when the 
chantey-man (leader) was pressed to 
sing it, knowing no Latin, he was 
compelled to make shift with the 
few English words he thought he 
recognized. Then as O mihi beate 
Martine became the Elizabethan 
beggars’ All my eye and Betty Mar- 
tin, so Shanadar I love your darter 
(Devonshire) did duty for Agner 
day qui tol peccata and Dona nobis 
pacem crumbled into Cross the wide 
(“Atlantic” might have met the sit- 
uation, but the syllable “At” bear- 
ing no resemblance to “bis” the 
nearest approach was) Missouri. 

(I am not asserting, by the way, 
that all sentimental chanteys are of 
liturgical provenance; in fact, of the 
few examples recorded, only “Low- 
lands,” which has more than one 
harmonic link with the Tone V. 
Salve Regina, is likely to be of Gre- 
gorian inception.) 


2. He’s a JoLtty Goop FELLow 


The command of the sea passed 
from Spain to the Netherlands. 
When the German Confederacy 
combined with the British under 
Marlborough to prevent the union 
of the French and Spanish crowns, 
Louis XIV., with the maritime forces 


(solfa) d. m. S. 
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of Holland and England against 
him, was too wary a warrior to chal- 
lenge the Alliance except on land. 
Each side, on taking the field, 
sought comfort in a distinctive mar- 
tial song. The Imperial choice was 
the immemorial “Heil dir im sieger- 
kranz”’ which went to the tune still 
known in the United States as the 
carrier of “My Country, ’tis of thee”; 
in the British Empire of the national 
anthem “God save the King.” The 
legions of Louis countered with the 
derisive couplet 


“Malbrouk s’en va-t-en guerre. Je 
ne sais quand il revient” 
(“Marlborough’s come out to the 
war. We'll see that he doesn’t 
return”), 


adapted to a twelfth century Cru- 
sading air to-day familiar as the ve- 
hicle of “He’s a jolly good fellow,” 
throughout the Saxon world the 
pean of praise wherever convivial 
souls are wont to foregather. 

Like its political rival (see No. 4) 
it is evident that “Malbrouk” had 
sprung from an ecclesiastical font. 
Except that the former has more of 
the savor of piety compared with the 
quickstep movement of the latter, 
the two are very much alike; indeed 
the last nine notes in each are iden- 
tical. Without the intimate ac- 
quaintance with medieval rimes 
which distinguishes Miss Helen 
Waddell or the “Arabian” Dr. 
Farmer I have not yet been fortu- 
nate enough to happen upon the 
Crusader’s words (most probably 
from the Latin Psalter) but the tune 
they thundered was undoubtedly 
based upon, where it did not coalesce 
with Psalm Tone V.: 
io m 
D. bc. b. a.  (b.a.) g 
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the first two verbal lines embracing 
the second melodic half, the third 
and fourth echoing a_nine-note 
Alleluia, the chorus taking in the 
whole. 

It might be objected that the secu- 
larity of the chorus as we know it 
to-day is inconsistent with a Grego- 
rian or sacred inspiration, but, once 
an antiphon or psalm became so- 
cialized into a folk-song, its prose 
tended to develop into verse and its 
melodic garb to lose its archaic mo- 
dality. Here, however, there has 
been no metrical change, for after 
the oft-repeated “good-fellow” com- 
pliment, there is nothing left but the 
shouting. 

The French Revolution threw up 
a large number of songs, blood- 
thirsty like the “Carmagnole” or 
merely patriotic of the type of “Par- 
tant pour la Syrie” written by Hor- 
tense the step-daughter of Napoleon 
to celebrate his invasion of Egypt. 
But for a curious incident “Mal- 
brouk” might have sunk to an infe- 
rior place. When, on their desert 
march from Alexandria to Acre (im- 
printing for Longfellow “footprints 
on the sands of time”) the Grande 
Armée raised this chant in the camp 
at night, they were mightily aston- 
ished to hear it hurled back to them 
from the Bedouin tents. It had been 
handed down to the Mussulman 
hordes from the time of Saladin 
whose troops had caught it from the 
Knights of the Cross. 


3. La MARSEILLAISE 


One of Napoleon’s chief assets 
was the “Marseillaise’’; the war-cry 
which still dilates the Frenchman’s 
heart. Of Milton’s “blest pair of 
sirens” it is the “voice” not the 
“verse” which is the dominant fac- 
tor in this as in the case of “Shenan- 
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doah”; and for the same reason, 
viz., that it grew within the walls of 
the Church. It happened in this 
way. When in 1791 the Revolution- 
aries set about organizing for the 
dispersion of the new gospel abroad, 
an under-officer, Rouget de I'Isle, 
though suffering under the gift of 
the art of poesy, was dispatched to 
Alsace to round up recruits for a 
division forming at Marseilles. 
While at Strasbourg he wrote “Al- 
lons, enfants de la patrie’”’ but kept 
it to himself till he could wed it toa 
compatible mate. He searched 
among the old songs and took toll 
of musicians within reach but found 
no tune to correspond to the exul- 
tant spirit of his poem. But wan- 
dering one Sunday morning along 
the right bank of the Rhine he en- 
tered a church opposite Colmar. 
Choir and people were singing the 
Creed. The bold entry of the con- 
fession Credo in unum to ceeli et 
terre lodged in his brain. The blare 
of the minor mode and the trumpet 
calls of the major consorted so hap- 
pily with the vehemence of his ode 
that, on leaving the church, old mel- 
ody and new numbers persisted in 
running in harness. What R. de 
l’Isle could recollect he hummed 
over to his bandmaster who shaped 
it ready for immediate use. In 
April, 1792, the Mayor of Strasbourg 
sang it at a regimental concert. The 
levies took it up with ardor, and, on 
being drafted to Marseilles, infected 
the whole Depét with its delirious 
passion. Hence, what should have 
been the “Strasbourgeoise’’ took the 
title “Marseillaise.” 

Much of what I have related may 
be read in the books; but I was privi- 
leged to know the late Father Domi- 
nic Guyot, O.P., of Colmar, who told 
me that in his boyhood (c. 1850) he 
had met an old priest who himself 
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had heard the Credo from which the 
Gallic war-song had been dug. 


4. THE ROMAN IMPERIAL ANTHEM 


The success of the “Marseillaise”’ 
as a political weapon established the 
fashion of national anthems. Haydn 
composed the Austrian in 1797. The 
American (“Star-spangled banner’’) 
followed in 1812. Russia had to 
wait till 1856. As time went on each 
country saw the advantage of com- 
ing into line; with the result that 
even the smallest has now a specific 
song to match its peculiar flag. As 
early as 1793 Germany had pro- 
claimed the traditional “Heil dir” as 
her national hymn. But from the 
Jacobite rising of 1745 Great Brit- 
ain had adopted the very same tune 
for her national anthem; an act ap- 
propriate enough so long as the 
Georges were Germans, but the time 
was bound to come when the Eng- 
lish were in decency constrained to 
prove if possible a prior right to it. 
A quest for its archetype was there- 
fore set on foot, but nothing sub- 
stantial has come to light but the 
fact that as late as 1688, in James 
II.’s Catholic Chapel in Whitehall, 
London, the melody had been sung 
to a Latin hymn O Deus optime: 


O Deus optime, salvum nunc facito 
regem nostrum. 
Sit leta victoria comes et gloria 
salvum jam facito 
Tu dominum. 


Exurgat Dominus, rebelles dissipet 
et reprimat. 
Dolos confundito, fraudes depellito, 
in Te sit sita spes 
O salva nos. 





O gracious God now save our King. 


May joyous victory and glory be his 
attendants. 
Do Thou make safe our Prince. 


May the Lord arise, scatter and 

abase His enemies, 
Confound their plots, defeat their 
designs. O save us Thou in Whom 
We found our hopes. 


The inquisitors went about the 
search the wrong way. That the 
tune had taken root in twenty-two 
countries was evidence of a common 
heritage; the terms “anthem” (an- 
tiphon), “Latin,” “Catholic” were 
clues pointing to the Roman liturgy. 
Living in an out-of-the-way place I 
had, by the year 1931, long been in 
the habit of reciting my own Ves- 
pers nightly from an unnoted Book 
of Hours. On the Saturday before 
the 7th Sunday after Pentecost of 
that year the Magnificat antiphon 
Unzxerunt (“Sadoc the priest and 
Nathan the prophet anointed Solo- 
mon king in Gihon, and going up, 
filled with joy, they (the people) 
shouted ‘Long live the King,’” 3 
Kings, i., 39-45) struck me as 
likely to contain the germ of the 
words “God save the King.” I exam- 
ined its melodic clothing on p. 818 
of the Liber Usualis and was amazed 
to discover that, but for an occa- 
ional variation, the succession of 
notes from Unzerunt to Gihon was 
identical with that of the modern 
anthem (though without its last nine 
notes), the remainder correspond- 
ing to the first half of a new verse. 

In order to enable the reader to 
check this conclusion I reproduce 
(on the opposite page) in literal no- 
tation the melody as far as Gihon 
just as it stands in the Vesperal. 
(The small letters represent the 
deviations; the missing notes are 
appended in brackets.) 
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G Ag :F G A sea c:B A Gg : 
Un -:- xer - unt: Sa - :- la - monem : 
God save our : gra - cious King : Long live our : no - ble King : 
gA G F:G A c :D De cD: D Cc B : 
Sa - -:doc Sa - cer:- dos et :Na -_ than: 
God save our : King (symphony) : Send him vic : - to - ri - ous : 
C : Cc B Ag a gf a aC B G :(B CD: 
Pro - : phe - ta regem in Gi - hon: (Al - : 
hap - py and : glo - ri - ous long to - reign : (0-ver us : 
E D (trill) C B A G : ) 

- - le lu - ee 

God - - save our King : ) 


But whence came the last nine 
notes of the anthem wanting in the 
antiphon? This melody was com- 
posed by the Roman Schola in the 
eighth century (Dr. P. Wagner) 
from which time it was customary 
to triumphalize all Magnificat an- 
tiphons by the addition of Alleluias. 
The chorus half of the Alleluia for 
the same 7th Sun. P.P. contains 
the melisma DC D ED + a trill + 
CBAG. This, omitting the trill, is 
the figure which terminates the Brit- 
ish National Anthem (and also, as 
stated above, the Crusaders’ song). 
How the chant Unzerunt evolved in- 
to the hymn O Deus optime some fu- 
ture historian may some day be able 
to describe in detail. At present we 
can only conjecture. It is highly 
probable that Alcuin of York who 
was responsible for the coronation 
of Charlemagne at Rome on Christ- 
mas day 800, in order that the peo- 
ple might revive, but with decorum, 
the ancient acclamation “Long life 
and victory to the great and pacific 


Charles Augustus (crowned by God) 
Emperor of the Romans,” expanded 
the antiphon Unzerunt into a Re- 
sponsory to hold this formula + 
Domine salvum fac + Exurgat Deus 
(“O Lord, our God arise”). Such a 
Coronation ode overflowing into the 
Court, the camp and the market- 
place could not help, in the thir- 
teenth century at latest, assuming 
something of the metrical structure 
of O Deus optime, in all likelihood 
the international anthem of the Holy 
Roman Empire which, under the 
Spaniard Charles V. and the Anglo- 
Spanish Philip II. comprised nearly 
the whole of Europe. If this were 
so, it would account for the pres- 
ence of the hymn in Catholic 
churches; on the Protestant side for 
the Prussian and, through King 
George of Hanover, one of the Im- 
perial Electors, for the English 
claim. And if the tune belongs to 
all it is the heritage unassailable— 
if she has a fancy for it—also of 
America. 











MACHINES AND CIVILIZATION: 


By JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., Px.D. 


ACHINES have come to occupy 

so much attention in our time 

that a history of their development 
and the place they occupy in hu- 
man life cannot fail to be interest- 
ing. We have become so dependent 
on them in so many ways that it is 
difficult to understand just how men 
got along before the machine era. 
A few years ago many people used 
to laud machines as man’s greatest 
production, the exemplification of 
his particular distinction from the 
animals, his tool-making power. 
Then with the coming of the com- 
mercial depression we heard much 
about the evils connected with the 
invention of machines. Their multi- 
plication in ever increasing ingenu- 
ity was destined, it was said, to sup- 
plant man power in the very near 
future, and make it impossible for 
the vast majority to find lucrative 
occupation. Very recently the tech- 
nocrats painted a sorry picture in- 
deed of mankind’s future as a re- 
sult of the machine’s taking away 
men’s chance to earn a living. 
Manifestly it was time to have a crit- 
ical study of machines and their 
history, and Mumford has made it. 


This volume is described on the 
jacket as the first comprehensive 
attempt in English to give a picture 
of the development of the machine 
during the last thousand years. It 
is an extremely interesting book 
packed with facts that represent an 
immense amount of attentive read- 


1Technics and Civilization. By Lewis Mum- 


ford. A history of the machine and a critical 
study of its effects upon civilization. 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


New 
$3.50. 





ing joined to a power of correlation 
that makes the work much more 
than a mere mass of information. 
Unlike most other writers on the 
subject, Mumford does not assume 
that the machine age began only 
about a century or at most two cen- 
turies ago. He says, “Popular his- 
torians usually date the great trans- 
formation in modern industry from 
Watt’s supposed invention of the 
steam engine.” This statement 
though it is found not only in pop- 
ular works but also in university 
textbooks is entirely erroneous. “In 
the conventional economics text- 
book,” he continues, “the applica- 
tion of automatic machinery to 
spinning and weaving is often treat- 
ed as an equally critical turning 
point.” Most of us have the for- 
mula of the invention of the cotton 
gin and the spinning jenny at the 
back of our minds as the beginning 
of the machine age but Mumford 
would date the beginning of that 
epoch much further back. 

“The fact is in western Europe 
the machine had been developing 
steadily for at least seven centuries 
before the dramatic changes that ac- 
companied the ‘industrial revolu- 
tion’ took place.” Mr. Mumford 
dwells on the fact that the mon- 
asteries of the olden time and espe- 
cially those of the latter half of the 
Middle Ages had much to do with 
the development of at least the be- 
ginnings of the machine and the in- 
vention of mechanical appliances 
that made possible and even easy 
the accomplishment of hitherto im- 
possible tasks. 




















In thus according credit to the 
Middle Ages the author furnishes a 
striking example of the change that 
has come over human thought as re- 
gards medieval interests and 
achievements in matters that are 
usually supposed to have come into 
existence at a time much nearer our 
own day. As our knowledge of that 
much misunderstood and even more 
maligned period has increased we 
are forced to admit that many of our 
so-called “modern” inventions owe 
their inception to the genius of men 
living at a time which blind preju- 
dice has hitherto designated as the 
“dark ages.” 

Mr. Mumford finds a distinct 
demonstration of inventive talent as 
early as the tenth century which is 
often said to have been the darkest 
of the dark ages. The reason al- 
leged for this was that most people 
were convinced that the world 
would come to an end in the year 
1000, and therefore they were not 
anxious about the things of this 
world. We find, however, that they 
did many ingenious things at that 
time which manifestly came from 
minds not intensely preoccupied 
with the thought of the world’s end 
just ahead. Some of these tenth 
century appliances are still in use 
at the present time. This century 
saw, for instance, according to 
Mumford’s list, the invention of the 
iron horseshoe, an effective harness 
for horses and the multiple yoke 
for oxen. All these inventions are 
in much more frequent use to-day 
than city dwellers are inclined to 
think. 

The men of the tenth century also 
developed water clocks and water 
mills and must probably be credited 
with the invention of the mechan- 
ical clock as well as the organ as a 
musical instrument. Their utilita- 
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rian inventions, the horseshoe and 
the ox yoke, are more than balanced 
by the invention of the organ but 
above all by the creation of painted 
glass windows. This latter inven- 
tion proved the forerunner of that 
magnificent development of stained 
glass which in the course of the next 
two hundred years was to add so im- 
mensely to the adornment of their 
churches and was to prove so orna- 
mental an adjunct of splendid archi- 
tecture down to our own time. The 
paintings on the stained glass win- 
dows lighted up brilliantly by the 
sun attracted the attention of every- 
one who saw them. The stories they 
told were deeply impressed on all 
churchgoers. According to Church 
regulations, everybody had to attend 
Mass on Sundays and holydays of 
obligation, that is to say they had 
to spend an hour or more nearly a 
hundred times every year beneath 
these windows. Here was a train- 
ing of taste in art as well as a de- 
velopment of religious knowledge 
and feeling that meant much for the 
men of that time. It is hard for us 
to understand that centuries later 
men were to stone out these win- 
dows in their hatred of all things re- 
ligious. 


MEDIEVAL SURGERY 


Mumford might have added to his 
list of medieval inventions a num- 
ber of developments to which he has 
assigned a much later date. For in- 
stance, he lists modern surgery un- 
der the date 1545, connecting it with 
the name of Ambroise Paré, the dis- 
tinguished French surgeon of the 
sixteenth century. Paré deserves 
the highest credit for all that he ac- 
complished, but modern surgery is 
much older than his time and can 
be traced back to the end of the 
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twelfth and the thirteenth centuries. 
It began with Roger and Roland in 
Salerno and continued with such 
names as the Four Masters, Bruno 
of Longoburgo, Ugo of Lucca, Wil- 
liam of Salicet, Theodoric, Borgo- 
gnoni, and others in Italy, who were 
followed by Lanfranc, Mondeville, 
and Guy de Chauliac in France. All 
these surgeons left textbooks be- 
hind them which were printed early 
in the history of printing and which 
make it clear beyond all doubt that 
they were accomplishing much ex- 
cellent work in surgery. The sur- 
prise of our time is that these men 
were undoubtedly using anzsthet- 
ics, for otherwise it would have been 
quite impossible for them to do the 
extensive operating such as they de- 
scribed in their textbooks. They 
were opening the skull for abscess 
and for tumor, draining pus and 
other fluids from the thorax, and 
insisting that if there was a wound 
of the intestines and it was not 
sewed up, the patient would surely 
die. It seems incredible that these 
things should have been forgotten 
afterwards, and have had to be re- 
invented, but these surgeons were 
also getting “union by first inten- 
tion”—an expression which has no 
meaning of course unless the medi- 
eval Latin equivalent is under- 
stood. They were accustomed to 
boast that their surgical wounds 
were followed by linear cicatrices 
that could scarcely be seen after 
complete healing had taken place. 
They dressed their wounds with 
linen saturated with strong wine, 
which, evaporating, made what they 
called a “dry” dressing. Curiously 
enough one of them, Theodoric, uses 
the term, “modern” surgeon, to ex- 
press his notion of the up-to-date 
chirurgeon, the ingenious “hand 


worker,” of his day. 
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ANCIENT DENTISTRY 


Occasionally, though rarely, Mr. 
Mumford attributes some special 
technical mode to a comparatively 
modern date rather than to the 
much older period to which it really 
belongs. For instance, he sets it 
down that the ingenious mechanical 
restoration of teeth began in the 
nineteenth century, but of course 
in reality dentistry is one of the 
oldest of the arts. The Etruscans 
who were fine workers in gold and 
made some of the most beautiful 
gold jewelry in the world (600 to 
700 B. c.) applied their skill also to 
the making of marvelous bridge- 
work in the mouth and the insertion 
of artificial teeth. They obtained 
the supply by sectioning the upper 
jaw of a calf at about the age of the 
second dentition, selecting those 
teeth which were already strong 
and well formed and not yet sub- 
jected to deterioration by mastica- 
tion. This was so ingenious a use 
of means to ends as to make it quite 
clear that here was an example of 
what we would think of as the mod- 
ern mind with all its ingenuity at 
work more than 2,500 years ago. 

The Etruscans, conquered by the 
Romans, introduced mechanical 
dentistry among their conquerors 
and it is interesting to note that in 
the Laws of the Twelve Tables, for 
instance, written at Rome 450 B. c., 
there is a prohibition against the 
burial of gold with a corpse except 
such as was fastened to the teeth. 
Gold was rather scarce in Italy, 
and they were evidently as eager to 
protect their gold reserve as any of 
our modern governments, yet they 
had such reverence for dead bodies 
that they did not want to disfigure 
them by removing gold prosthetic 
materials that were solidly fastened. 














SPEED MANIACS 


The rage for speed and the sav- 
ing of time,—though often affecting 
those whose time is of least value to 
themselves or others,—as generated 
by machines has unfortunately got 
into the blood of many men in our 
age with rather serious results. Mr. 
Mumford points out, for instance, 
that the commission investigating 
the disturbingly high mortality 
among mothers in childbirth here 
in the United States puts most of 
the blame for this on the attending 
physician’s desire to save time in 
obstetrical cases. The commission 
discovered that the death rate in 
cases that are handled by midwives 
is a little better than cases in the 
hands of doctors, and that it is safer 
for a mother to have her baby at 
home than in the large institutions 
supposed to be so well equipped for 
that purpose. As Mr. Mumford 
says, the reason for this is that “pa- 
tience, rather than instrumentation, 
is one of the chief requirements for 
a successful normal delivery and 
one of the major safeguards against 
infection in a difficult one. Here 
the mechanical interference of the 
obstetrician, eager to resume his 
rounds, has apparently been largely 
responsible for the current dis- 
creditable record of American physi- 
cians utilizing the most sanitary 
hospital equipment in comparison 
with midwives who do not attempt 
brusquely to hasten the processes 
of nature.” 


SLUMS AND HOospPITALS 


Mumford describes very properly 
the awful living conditions that de- 
veloped in connection with the be- 
ginnings of the industrial era when 
people were crowded around the 
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factories. He says: “The starvation 
and diminution of life was univer- 
sal; a certain dullness and irrespon- 
siveness, in short a state of partial 
anesthesia became a condition of 
survival. At the very height of Eng- 
land’s industrial squalor when the 
houses for the working classes were 
built beside open sewers, when rows 
of them were built back to back— 
at that very moment complacent 
scholars writing in middle class li- 
braries could dwell upon the ‘filth’ 
and ‘dirt’ and ‘ignorance’ of the Mid- 
dle Ages as compared with the en- 
lightenment and cleanliness of their 
own.” And this was all due, as 
Mumford says, “to the fact that the 
notion of progress had been elevat- 
ed into a cardinal doctrine of the 
educated classes. According to the 
philosophers and rationalists, man 
was steadily climbing out of the 
mire of superstition, ignorance, sav- 
agery, into a world that was becom- 
ing ever more polished, humane and 
rational. . . . In the nature of prog- 
ress the world would go on forever 
and forever in the same direction, 
becoming more humane, more com- 
fortable, more smooth to travel in, 
and above all much more rich.” 
And all of this, modern historical 
research has shown to be arrant 
nonsense. 

What Mumford has to say about 
the housing might be repeated with 
even more emphasis as regards the 
hospitals. Just before the middle 
of the nineteenth century when the 
machine era was at its height, hos- 
pitals were at their very worst in the 
whole history of medicine. They 
were even worse than the slums, if 
possible. No wonder that the poor 
dreaded to go to them and felt that 
it was almost worse to be sent to a 
hospital than to be sent to the poor- 
house. Even in our own day some 
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of those who as children were 
brought up in the midst of that bit- 
ter tradition with regard to hospitals 
are afraid of them. Hospitals were 
more like jails than anything else, 
and they had been getting gradually 
worse for over a hundred years. 
The industrial era with its inevitable 
accidents added to the need for 
them but did nothing to make them 
efficient. The death rate was fear- 
fully high and it was a positive dan- 
ger for a patient to enter one. Yet 
at this very time Professor John 
Draper who wrote so bitterly about 
the Middle Ages and their darkness 
and their lack of progress was a 
member of the staff at Bellevue 
Hospital, complacently continuing 
his work there under almost un- 
speakable conditions, until finally 
the trained nurse was introduced, 
mainly through the influence of Dr. 
Stephen Smith, and then reform 
came. Five and six centuries before 
there had been magnificent hos- 
pitals, finely situated and with all 
the equipment required by the med- 
ical science of the day. 


INSECT INVENTIONS 


It is chastening for those who 
think of man’s inventions as repre- 
senting progress to learn that a great 
many of our most ingenious inven- 
tions were anticipated by the in- 
sects. Apart from their flying ap- 
paratus which man has at long last 
succeeded somewhat in imitating, 
there are ever so many other things 
in which the insects were ahead of 
us. The bee and the wasp have been 
using a hypodermic needle for many 
millenniums. The hypodermic was 
not in the hands of our surgeons 
during our Civil War, though almost 
needless to say it would have been 
an extremely valuable addition to 
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the armamentarium of the army 
medical department. The wasp as 
the first paper maker, long before 
man, used woodpulp for that pur- 
pose, and yet made fine waterproof 
paper, as any of its nests attest. The 
bee anticipated the whole theory of 
preserves as the housewife makes 
them, in the storing away of its 
honey, and especially in the use of 
anti-fermentatives to keep the honey 
from spoiling. The last thing the 
bee does before closing a cellful of 
honey is to sting the honey. This 
action deposits a drop of formic acid 
which is an excellent antiseptic and 
anti-fermentative. 

The mason bee offered man les- 
sons in the mixing of concrete long 
before humanity was ready for the 
lesson. The ants long preceded man 
in the making of tunnels. One 
species of spider applied the loga- 
rithmic spiral to the making of its 
web many, many thousands of years 
ago, though Jacques Bernouilli, to 
whom geometry owes this magnifi- 
cent theorem and who valued his 
discovery so highly that he had it 
engraven on his tombstone because 
it is such a striking symbol of the 
resurrection, was not born until the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

The solitary wasp anticipated 
man in its knowledge of the anat- 
omy of other insects, for when she 
wants to leave a store of fresh food 
for her larva she stings a caterpillar 
in such a way as will absolutely 
paralyze it and yet will not kill it. 
Where the wasp learned that dis- 
tinction between life and death is 
hard to tell, but her instinct is al- 
most unerring in the matter. Down 
along the groove in the sting of the 
wasp there runs a substance that is 
really anesthetic in its qualities so 
that the caterpillar is not paralyzed 
but anesthetized and the life force 














remains to maintain the vitality of 
the tissues and provide a supply of 
fresh food for the wasp’s offspring. 
Faber, the French entomologist, 
that Homer of the insects, has given 
many other examples of ingenious 
inventions of insects. 


EarRLY MECHANICS 


The most striking demonstration 
of man’s continuity in devising fa- 
cilitation for his tasks is found in 
the wheel. It illustrates very well 
that necessity is the mother of in- 
vention and that when man feels 
that he must do something some- 
how, he gets it accomplished. Just 
who invented the wheel nobody 
knows. It has represented one of 
the most important parts of ma- 
chines ever since, however, even 
down to our own day. Without it 
in one form or another modern ma- 
chinery would be sadly crippled in- 
deed. Transportation would not be 
very swift on the model of the stone 
boat, and all sorts of contrivances 
would be left without a most impor- 
tant adjunct. The wheel was very 
slow to develop to its present effi- 
ciency, but the original invention is 
as striking an exhibition of man’s 
power to solve practical problems in 
the performance of hard labor as 
anything that has ever been done. 
In the early days it was used ex- 
tensively in raising water for irriga- 
tion purposes. It made two blades 
of grass grow where only one and 
sometimes none had grown before, 
and it was thus one of man’s great 
helps in that increase of food sup- 
plies that encouraged the multipli- 
cation of mankind. 


Probably the two greatest inven- 
tions of man are considered to be 
Speech and writing. They have 
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most deeply influenced civilization 
and culture. Speech consists in 
modifying the sounds produced by 
the breath when the vocal cords are 
drawn together or separated in vary- 
ing degrees. The vibrations pro- 
duce sounds. Man taught himself 
to interrupt the breathing process 
in such a way as to produce variant 
sounds and selected certain of these, 
when modified by the tongue and 
the lips, to express ideas. By this 
simple procedure man has been able 
to convey his thoughts to other men. 
This is one of the greatest of in- 
ventions and yet is so extremely 
simple that a child of two years 
without special teaching learns to 
do it very well by simply imitating 
those around him. So, too, the phi- 
losopher no matter how profound 
his thoughts is able to express them 
with marvelous distinction so as to 
convey his precise meaning. This is 
one of the greatest triumphs of 
man’s inventive power and men all 
over the world no matter how low 
they were in the state of civilization 
have always created a language for 
themselves. 

On the other hand, writing, the 
instrument for conveying thought, 
either in space or time, to long dis- 
tances from the thinker, is another 
extremely ingenious invention. As 
the result of it we can learn hun- 
dreds or even thousands of years 
after they were first formulated ex- 
actly the thoughts of the men of the 
past, or of some distant country. 
Printing is only a development of 
writing and very few realize how 
much more important were the first 
scratchings of characters that would 
express thought than were the most 
highly developed multiple redupli- 
cations, though we have made so 
much of the latter invention in the 
history of civilization. 











ALDOUS HUXLEY AND OTHER MODERNS 


By KATHERINE BURTON 


NE thing at least may be said 
for Thomas Huxley’s descend- 
ants: they write very interesting 
books. Julian writes glowingly of 
insects and the wonders of biology. 
He is also a determined exponent of 
birth control, writing on this sub- 
ject with earnestness and at length. 
Of late, however, there has crept 
some uneasiness into his writing: 
being clear sighted, he sees things 
are going a bit faster than he had 
expected them to. The birth con- 
trollists had mapped out a line of 
march and now enthusiasts are get- 
ting in the way of the measured 
march of events, as people are apt 
to do, and so now Julian is coming 
out with little interviews about peo- 
ple being cautious and not being too 
birth controlled. “I am only 
afraid,” he said apologetically the 
other day, “lest it be overdone.” 
The chief concern of this article, 
however, is with another Huxley— 
Aldous. He too sings a sure note, 
but he is not so very sure as Julian 
is about control being able to do 
everything in this best and worst of 
all possible worlds. He can see— 
and tremble at—the terrible future 
of a world controlled entirely by 
controllers. A recent book of his 
bears the satirical title of Brave New 
World. It is a _ shouted revolt 
against a mechanistic, mechanized 
universe. It is written in a bitter 


screaming tempo, as if the author 
were trying to outshriek some of the 
machinery he hates—or rather out- 
shriek the people who are chanting 
its praises as if it were an animate 
thing. 





Some years ago he published a 
book called Point Counter Point, 
which was full of the exceeding 
weariness and uselessness of life. 
Near its end was a chapter about a 
man who put a record on his gramo- 
phone—a melody concerned with 
the immortality of the soul and the 
loveliness of life eternal, let it play 
over and over, listened carefully to 
its promises and its hope and faith, 
and then, while the music was still 
going on, shot himself, first admit- 
ting that he had not the courage to 
continue nor faith in any future, 
though he ached to have it. 

The end of this later book con- 
tains a similar chapter. The disil- 
lusioned man, sick of the machin- 
ery of life that has by its over- 
emphasis on scientific tricks taken 
God and all beauty from the world, 
drops from it all into a corner by 
himself, and begins to till a bit of 
field, in solitude, to set traps to get 
food, to work his way back to real- 
ity. Also he has a strange, only 
half-understood urge to expiate the 
sins of his fellows (for he admits 
sin—the first person in the book to 
do so) and makes a bunch of thongs 
with which he beats himself in se- 
cret each day. The last pages of the 
book are bitter: the man is found 
and (a camera hidden in the bushes 
near him) a newsreel is made of his 
daily actions and shown every- 
where. Sightseeing aéroplanes 
swoop down over him and crowd his 
retreat. 

A harsh book this is too—but 
harsh with the harshness of a Swift 
who hated so the misery of things 
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about him that he wrote with the 
poison of satire in order to make 
people see what was happening. 
And it is very different from the 
earlier novel in one other thing too. 
That has only hopelessness, only a 
sad desire for the loveliness, the vi- 
tality of faith. There is no poetical 
loveliness in this later book, yet the 
tone is much higher. For the man 
in this does not kill himself in de- 
spair: he allows himself to be hurt 
to death as a hope, as a token for the 
future. He admits a future and ad- 
mits a responsibility not only for 
his own soul but for the souls of his 
fellow-men. 

The earlier book is the twilight of 
a dream that can never be fulfilled; 
the later has the harsh coldness, the 
vitality of a dawn that will become 
day. 

Of late years the Machine has 
been responsible for much prose and 
verse and drama. Poets play with 
it, novelists build on it, essayists 
ponder and philosophize over it. 
Up-to-date Frankensteins with gad- 
gets by Edison or Ford are the bogy 
men or the gods of this century, de- 
pending upon which side of the ar- 
gument the author has taken. 


I recall some years ago trying to 
put into words my annoyance with 
the O’Neill play Dynamo which I 
had just seen. I was on my way 
home from the theater, much an- 
noyed at the way in which orthodox 
religion had been handled therein. 
Suddenly before me, heralded by 
the continuous ringing of a bell, 
there rose from the basement of the 
side entrance of one of New York’s 
palatial hotels, the steel top of the 
elevator over him like a canopy, a 
doorman. He was clad in purple 
and fine braid; he was befrogged 
and orphreyed and gilded. Majes- 
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tically, with the calm immobile 
countenance possible only to door- 
men and Elgin marbles, he was pro- 
pelled upward by slow degrees, until 
elevator and street met. He stepped 
off, still immobile of mien, and went 
inside. I laughed to myself—it was 
so exactly the modern idea of God 
which so many modern writers seem 
to have. 

A strange play this was, and even 
though Mr. O’Neill seems now to be 
learning better, there are still many 
who talk and write like that play. 
It was set in a strange world, where 
reality and a sort of mysticism en- 
gaged in combat and the fight was a 
draw. A world where the voice of 
God was a machine’s hum and youth 
hurled himself from an animate God 
of fear to an inanimate God of dread. 
And the whole play gave one the 
feeling that it was played by mario- 
nettes. The atheist wore the care- 
less garments of Proletaria, the in- 
tellectual shell glasses, the cynical 
mouth. The minister wore the con- 
ventional rusty black, the too long 
hair, the uplift look. The large fam- 
ily Bible was working all the time. 
The vengeance of the Lord dark- 
ened every corner. There was a 
sense of ancient Greek drama about 
it too, so much so that I kept ex- 
pecting at any moment to see a 
chorus of togaed prophets emerge to 
support the minister and a row of 
wing-collared Bob Ingersolls to sup- 
port the atheist. 

The minister’s son was the one 
reality—an unhappy boy, a mass of 
complexes produced by father’s 
faith, mother’s moans, and the al- 
luring charm of the atheist’s pretty 
daughter. The atheist, with the 
daughter as red herring, upset the 
boy’s ideas of religion as instilled by 
the father. 

Finally the boy, desperate, in the 
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presence of father and mother, 
while the lightning of a summer 
storm played about them, called on 
his father’s God to strike him dead, 
if he were so powerful. 

As in the famous case of Sinclair 
Lewis versus God, nothing hap- 
pened. But it seemed a pity that 
O’Neill should have thought enough 
of that tawdry incident to make it a 
dramatic moment in his play. For 
whereas in the case of Lewis it was 
merely stupid and ill-bred, in the 
case of the boy there was a sensitive 
pathos about it. And O’Neill didn’t 
really want us to believe that such a 
key—even a Phi Beta key—could 
draw down the bolt of God or that 
Mr. Lewis’s little mental lightning 
rod could withhold it. His sarcasm 
merely wanted to wither the artifi- 
cial god he thought the world was 
burdened with. At the end the boy, 
having run from home and given 
himself to the worship of the ma- 
chine god, envisaged as a huge dy- 
namo which hums at intervals, al- 
most defied the machine. The girl 
who loved him tried to draw him 
back to her by her human appeal— 
but the machine won. He shot the 
girl as a sacrifice to the machine 
and then as a final act of immola- 
tion hurled himself on the machine 
and let it kill him crying as he died, 
“Oh, I don’t want to know the 
truth.” 

Certainly he was in no immediate 
danger of that. And as certainly 
the sacrifice was so vain. Not even 
a President of the Immortals here 
as in Thomas Hardy’s bitter book. 
No majestic fate, no deity from 
Greece or Rome—only a tin demon 
clattering, a thing which could nei- 
ther give nor take freedom or love 
or any of the things whereby the 
spirit lives. It all seems somehow 
—this machine worship stuff—noth- 
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ing but animism of the oldest kind 
with modern trimmings—and not 
even modern really since lightning 
was one of man’s earliest fears. 
But with what strange cement do 
the school of mechanistic writers 
put together the bricks to form their 


New Jerusalem? If a new heaven 
can rise from these feverish founda- 
tions it would be indeed a miracle. 
And this school unfortunately does 
not believe in miracles. 

The whole idea is pretty old any- 
way: when things got bad among 
the Greek gods and their prestige 
among mortals was waning, a 
dramatist— Aristophanes—laughed 
at them in one of his plays. He had 
Venus swung down from heaven in 
a basket that creaked as it came. 
The goddess from the machine is 
old stuff and was laughed at long 
ago. And so long as we remember 
that, though the clank and clamor of 
the machine may get overwhelming 
at times, human beings can stop it 
and start it and take it apart and re- 
build it or destroy it—so long no 
great or lasting harm is done. The 
whole thing then remains carica- 
ture. Take the minister of Dynamo 
—was he real? He fitted the con- 
cept of the play, but did he fit life, 
present life, anyway? Even the 
sternest fundamentalist probably 
plays checkers and croquet nowa- 
days and there are possible wicked 
butchers and bakers and gloomy 
candlestick makers. The world does 
move—and Cotton Mather is most- 
ly a biography now and the Borgias 
are dead among their cups. 

If we act mysterious over the 
Machine we are creating an artificial 
mystery. The ancient law of fear, 
of throwing babies to a great iron 
monster, of burying a human being 
alive in order to appease some deity 
of grain, of sacrificing the fairest 

















maidens to a Minotaur, went out 
when the law of love came in. Ma- 
chines will rust and must be made 
anew, but love renews itself and 
grows with loving. If the machine 
seems angry, then it must be the 
fear in man’s heart that imagines 
that anger. Moloch was a machine 
god, as were others of that sad and 
long gone day. But surely we have 
outgrown them and the thrills they 
produced, the strange passions for 
serving cruelty and bowing before 
it. Explanation and _ education 
have done their share—but the 
share of awakened love has done 
most of it. 

Men like Millikan and Fabre and 
Pasteur, who see life as a warm and 
vital fact, have transmuted the love 
they find therein to glowing service 
for mankind by making science 
serve life. In them we may find the 
proper respect for the machine, 
treating it not as a god but as a serv- 
ant. They meet and work for serv- 
ice, men like these. But when the 
school of realists see two or three 
gathered together they immediately 
scent a triangle. 

So long as the idea is clever the 
idea will have adherents. But clev- 
erness merely stimulates and does 
not sustain life. And these people 
are doing what Dostoievski com- 
plained about, “appeasing them- 
selves with the sweetness of books 
and so they go on hungering. And 
the more there is reasoning among 
them, the greater their weariness. 
They all go to ruin and praise their 
ruin.” 

But O’Neill seems to be well past 
his machine age and now Huxley 
too is sick of its implications and 
pretenses. The former is merely 
coming back to a faith he knew 
years ago, and so his approach is 
that of a man who forgets the non- 
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sense he believed in for awhile, who 
pulls himself to his knees before a 
real alive God. But Huxley had a 
different upbringing. So it is only 
natural that he should approach 
faith by berating his old beliefs, by 
showing them up and so proving to 
himself their lies, their pretense, 
before he can take up the positive 
faith which is already a known fact 
to O’Neill. But Brave New World 
contains the logical result of sub- 
servience to the scientific machine. 
The last pages contain the new logic 
which the author is learning—the 
truth of the necessity of redemption, 
the necessary payment which the 
word redemption bears within it- 
self. 

In a recent article Huxley shows 
how near he is to Truth. He says 
that the strain of modern life has 
proved too much for people because 
they have no faith in anything that 
makes it worth while standing the 
strain. He says that many have 
private faiths—in an individual or 
in something that will bring them 
power or money. But, he adds, these 
persons can die and the other things 
can vanish and a man needs some- 
thing to have faith in that will not 
perish. “Private faiths,” he says, 
“are of their nature uncertain and 
of limited applicability. Religion 
provides a public faith in values so 
fundamental that men and women 
can believe and so obtain an acces- 
sion of power.” 

“It was not,” wrote Belloc, “ma- 
chinery that lost us our freedom; it 
was the loss of a free mind.” But 
some of those who lost the freedom 
of their minds for a time are now 
strenuously trying to recover it 
again. They are turning from the 
paths of pseudo-realism where lurks 
destruction of all freedom. 

The necrophilitic shouts of peo- 
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ple of this school will mean nothing 
so long as men and women will still 
realize, or come to realize again 
after they had forgotten it, that life, 
in its intangible unreality, is still 
the greatest of realities, and that it 
is love which makes it move and 
have its being. For, growing strong- 
er and stronger through harsh un- 
comprehending centuries love re- 
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mains and love is the one thing lack- 
ing in the cosmography of the 
pseudo-realistic school. They may 
chart the coasts of pain, the reefs of 
terror, the depths of fear, but they 
do not seem to be able to find by 
their maps the heights—the peaks 
of Darien where men stand breath- 
less, the Pisgah mounts whence the 
future may be viewed. 






















MUTINEER 


By BEATRICE BRADSHAW BROWN 


E tall ship shook and staggered through the night, 
Resisted by the walls of marching waves. 
Deep in the fo’e’sle, a yellow light 
Played on the flesh of men asleep in graves. 
(You'd call them bunks.) 
The lamp’s rays struggled through thick, tainted air 
To shudder with a moist and pallid gleam 
Along the backs of dead men sleeping there: 
Dead, though they breathed, and waking, talked and moved; 
Dead who, on land, might love and still be loved. 


From the low ceiling’s beam 


A sweating arm hung from an upper bunk 
And swung to the dizzy swinging of the ship: 
The arm of a young foremast hand who'd sunk 
In hell of fire laid on him by the whip. 

The sentence—fifty lashes of the cat. 

For fourteen hours he had been lying there. 
Flogged in the gangway. Fifty lashes. . . that 
Was five times more than needed to lay bare 

A back from neck to waist like butcher’s meat, 
And sear raw flesh with white-hot iron’s heat. 
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Alone he struggled on a sea of pain, 

Its waves reverberant and ringed with fire. 

The arm grew rigid, shook, fell limp again; 

The black sea rose, though it could rise no higher. 
Lips cut from biting them, palms torn, wrists gashed 
Where leather thongs had seized him to the grating: 
These things sufficient, had he not been lashed, 

To stir some pity for their pain abating, 

But now forgotten in the burning lake, 

The hell of fire no mercy now could slake. 


His eyes slow opened, swept about him, bright 
And glazed with agony, but dull to seeing. 

He’d lost all consciousness of day and night, 

Of time, and even the memory of being 

Other than he was now. Wise people say 

That hell is everlasting punishment. 

To lose all recollection of a day 

When one felt sunlight, tasted food, came, went, 
Knew what it was to move from torment free— 
To lose this, sure, is hell’s eternity. 


And he had lost it, even to his name. 

He could not think beyond the morning’s hour 
When darkness fell upon a world in flame 

And anguish caught and held him in its power. 
But now a little thought was born, and crept 
Across the pain like ticking of a clock. 
Perhaps time led him on, perhaps he’d slept, 
Perhaps he’d rallied somewhat from the shock. 
At any rate, the thought was so begun: 

Not worth it, no, whatever he had done. 


Not worth it, no—not worth it—never, never! 
Nothing a man could do would be so bad 
That he should lie in hell’s red pit forever. 
And if he’d robbed or killed—what if he had? 
Was that a reason other men should lay 

His whole back open to the very bone? 

Held life not punishment enough to pay 

For every crime, for every ill atone, 

Meted by surer justice than the whip, 

By higher Judge than captain of a ship? 


The thought throbbed onward through the marching night; 
It fell and rose to rise and fall again: 

Man could do nothing to deserve such plight, 

Such uttermost extremity of pain 

As had fallen on him at the Captain’s word. 
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The Captain . . . Yes, it was the Captain, then. 

He had forgotten. Now he knew. He’d heard 
Some talk of mutiny among the men. 

He would not join, but now, if they should ask. ... 
He drifted off. Thought was too harsh a task. 


Young Philip Emmet said he loved the sea. 

He left a kindly home where prayers were said, 
Where fire glowed on hearth, and there was tea, 
Warm food to eat, cat purred, and books were read. 
He left all this, young fool, to be a sailor, 

And found, as other fools found every day, 

He’d given his helpless body to a jailer 

Who punished men for yea and then for nay. 
“There shall be no more sea,” the Bible tells, 

For sea is cradle to a thousand hells. 


The Captain was a brute, and that was that. 
The Captain was a brute with lust for blood. 

And not a man on board but knew the cat, 

And not a man on board but daily stood 

In terror lest the Captain’s anger fall 

On him. Aye, let him hurry or go slow, 

Work well or ill, it mattered not at all: 

“By God, he’d see his backbone—he would show 
Who was the Captain on this ship, by God.” 

And punishment was meted for reward. 


Young Emmet turned, went pale, and bit his lip 

(And risked by that an equal punishment) 

When he saw messmates writhe beneath the whip, 

And after, he was white and sick and spent. 

Each crawling day through watch and watch he wondered 
When fault of his would rouse the Captain’s blame; 

How he would act when Captain’s anger thundered 

And he heard sentence read against his name. 

The Captain swore that morning (now he knew! ) 

That he would have no favorites in his crew. 


The Resolute strode onward to the South 

Her hold with cargo for the Indies freighted. 

The whispered word grew, swelled from mouth to mouth, 
Of mutiny. They’d say the ship was fated 

By fire starting in the galley, where 

It raged by night too long and hot to check, 

And each man for himself, no time to spare, 

No turning back to save another’s neck. 

A few men rescued, rags and skin and bones, 

But Captain gone with ship to Davy Jones. 
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The sky hung brassy on the burning sea; 

The tall ship balked and halted in her marching, 
Impervious to sharp necessity 

Of finding water for her sailors parching. 

Day and day and night and night she stood, 

Alone on the great staring round of glass, 

Her futile canvas pendant from the wood, 

To catch what breath of heat might wake and pass. 
Mate wrote in log: There’s no relief in sight, 

As blazing day dipped down in molten night. 


At this the mutiny, long brewing, broke: 

Officers had water, crew had none. 

Young Philip Emmet, who'd been flogged, out spoke 

For privilege of seeing justice done 

Upon the Captain, and no man forbade him. 

Late on a still and star-hung night they went, 

Killed mates, bound Captain—yes, by God, they had him! 
And there was none and nothing to prevent 

Full consummation of their gathered hate, 

No voice to plead for easement of his fate. 


They seized him to the grating where, so often, 
His punished men had hung and pled in vain 

For word of clemency to check or soften 

The falling sentence and the mounting pain. 

They bound him, left him, wrists and ankles tight. 
They lowered in two boats stocked well with spoil. 
Young Emmet went below, and touched a light 

To straw piled in the cabin, steeped in oil. 

Then in the gig he lowered off, and stood 

Alone to watch the kindling of the wood. 


Alone on bosom of the night he lay, 

The sea’s black restlessness beneath him moving. 
Alone, except for memory of a day 

When love died in him and the hope of loving, 
When body’s agony gave birth to hate 

Conceived of agony beyond enduring, 

And hate brought forth the wish: retaliate. 

That wish fulfilled now, past remorse or curing. 
The Captain in the grating, men at sea, 

The ship on fire, and the end soon to be. 


The tall ship loomed and blotted out the stars; 

Her shivering sails spread spectral black on black. 
Her mounting hull shone ghostly, and her spars 
Made strange reverberation . . . Crack on crack 
Rang a sharp cannonading through the night 
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From rolling ship and rigging hanging slack. 
There was no other sound, nor any light, 

Save a faint glimmer when she turned her back, 
Through after portholes dimly seen, to tell 

She was no phantom, but a blazing hell. 


She moved and drifted on the breast of ocean 

And Philip trailed her, standing safe apart, 
Watching, hawk-eyed, every turn and motion 
Might show the fire’d got a roaring start. 

And as she stood, so dim and gray and ghostly, 

A thing imagined and unreal she seemed; 

And as he lay and watched, it seemed that mostly 
The long black passion of the past he’d dreamed. 
But smell of oil was on him, and his hands 

Were bruised from pulling tight on Captain’s bands. 


Then sharp the vision of that day returned 
(Though truth it never left him) when he stood 
And felt his lungs and all his body burned, 

And after him his mates swabbed up his blood. 
The memory grew and kindled, and the thought 
Began again its iterant refrain: 

Whatever evil hand of man had wrought, 

It could not merit such extreme of pain. 

And then his glance fell on the burning ship; 
He saw the flame’s first upward curling lip. 


All in a moment she was ghost no more 

But a sharp silhouette of form and edge 

Clear outlined by a crimson light that bore 

Its banner to the far horizon’s ledge. 

The masts climbed up through burnished weaving clouds; 
The shaking canvas hung, from foot to head 

Fire-painted, as when morning breaks and crowds 

On every billowed sail its molten red. 

But terrible now, for all around was night, 

And not the morning’s clear and smiling light. 


Still Philip gazed, and saw (or so he thought) 

The grating, and the figure hanging there 

As insignificant as insect caught 

In spider’s web, a speck against the glare. 

A speck, and nothing more. A point. A blot. 
Anything or nothing. Not aman. 

A mere infinitesimal prick. A dot. 

Nothing that thinks or breathes or feels . . . How can 
A speck know body’s pain and the heart’s fear 

As burning punishment for sin draws near? 
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Then Philip cowered, bowed his head, and shook. 
The thought rang like a bell through the red night, 
Loud thundered, made him lift his eyes to look, 
Bathed him with icy terror at the sight: 

There was no deed so ill—you said it, you— 
Could merit half the punishment you got. 

Then what of him that’s hanging there? And who 
Are you to settle what shall be his lot? 

He is not now the Captain of the ship— 

He is your victim—yours—you hold the whip— 


He is your victim crying out for mercy 

As you cried out that day and failed to get. 

But his is sentence infinitely worse. He 

Didn’t murder you, you’re living yet. 
Remember what you said and said that night: 
There is no deed of evil earth to merit 

A man should be reduced to such a plight 

As takes his utmost strength to live and bear it. 
There is no crime worth punishment by pain— 
You said it—you—now say it, now, again! 


Young Emmet gripped the oars and double bent. 
His breath came hot and gasping from his breast. 
He knew not why he did or how he went, 

But only he must pull like one possessed. 

The flame lit up the temple of the sky, 

He drew against the running fire’s race; 

He looked, judged time and distance with his eye, 
And all the red stood ovaled in his face. 

The gig leaped through the stillness and the night, 
Shattered by fire’s sound and fire’s sight. 


* * * * 


A burning sunrise on a burning ocean: 

No dew-sparked grass or matin minstrelsy, 

But only a red disc rising with slow motion 

Beyond the pale glassy circle of the sea. 

Small sign to mark a night of vengeance ended... . 
The ocean takes all secrets to her heart 

And man’s worst work and best alike are blended, 
Done on the sea’s oblivion apart: 

A few charred embers smoking and a-float, 

And two men drifting in an open boat. 














POTPOURRI 


THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


E youth of to-day is reaching 

the very limit of scepticism. 
One thing is certain. They cannot 
stay there. There is a certain depth 
of sophistication and doubt which 
paralyses even the most elementary 
human activity. It does not merely 
involve the death of the soul, but 
even the starvation of the body. 
There must be either a reversal to- 
wards the reintegration of man, or 
else a collapse into sheer tyranny. 
. .. Either collapse and failure or a 
great spiritual renewal. Either a 
continued denial of human nature, 
the twisting and perversion of it, 
nostalgia, disorder and misery; or 
an admission of the dependence of 
man, an admission of the true rela- 
tion between body and soul and of 
human immortality which lies in 
union with God. There must be 
either a great wave of generosity or 
a great wave of death. There must 
be either a return to true simplicity 


or a chaos of sophistication. 
—Bernarp Watt, in The Colosseum, June. 


The appreciation of literature in 
itself is one small part, though a 
very important part, of an apprecia- 
tion of cultural values in general. 
As the possessors of cultural values 
enjoy no esteem in our particular 
competitive society, there is natural- 
ly no stimulus for the student to ac- 
quire such values, and, specifically, 
to cultivate the reading habit. In 
other words, people acquire habits 
which are praiseworthy in the social 
context; they neglect those which 
are blameworthy. The situation in 
America is that on top of a cut- 





throat pioneer culture we have sud- 
denly imposed a cutthroat capital- 
istic culture. We are perhaps the 
only culture on record which has 
passed directly from barbarism to 
decadence without passing through 
the intervening stage of civilization. 
In Europe the intervening state has 
been gone through, and one of the 
values of that intervening stage is 


cultural and literary. 
—Currton P. Fapiman. 


Listeners can stand dissonance in 
different degrees, much as they car- 
ry intoxicating drinks, electrical 
currents or physical pain. Some can 
bear very little discord and others 
can hear a great deal before a dis- 
turbing reaction is registered. At 
what point the sensation of pleasure 
is turned into pain, due to discord- 
ance or intensity of sound, would 
make an illuminating field for ex- 
perimentation. But we should have 
to take into consideration the fact 
that the ear is tremendously elastic 
in its powers of adjustment, and 
sounds which are at first disturbing 
may become so familiar through our 
habit-forming propensities, that the 
pleasure-pain sensations are sub- 
ject to a wide scale of modification. 
And sounds which were painful, 
when once accepted and organized 
by the brain may become pleasur- 


able. 
—Marion Baver, Twentieth Century Music. 


The Greeks knew the fact of uni- 
versal change, but they did not de- 
lude themselves that something bet- 
ter is always waiting around the 




















corner, or that the sleepless man 
must find comfort if only he turns 
over and lies on the other side. Al- 
though the ancient Greeks made 
great contributions to civilization, 
they had no theory of progress. 
They did not think that change, as 
such, is either significant or benefi- 
cent. 

—Everett Dean Maatin, Civilizing Ourselves. 


There are times when the dis- 
couraged student of religion, of his- 
tory and of letters is tempted to rise 
up and call his brother who works 
in the laboratory blessed. Among 
scholars the experimental scientist 
is a privileged character. He is al- 
lowed to live and work in a world 
that knows not sin nor evil. Though 
he does not always realize it, when 
he pleads for the freedom of science 
that is usually what he is asking 
for.... [But] the unmoral world of 
nature, with which science can deal 
so fruitfully, is after all not the 
world of religion, of art, of morals, 
and of man. So long as this was 
recognized by theologians, artists, 
moralists and the ordinary man, on 
the one side, and by scientists on the 
other, there could be no serious trou- 
ble and the various civilizing agen- 
cies might hope to go along in con- 
cert. There have lately been signs 
in many quarters that science is in- 
creasing its pretensions and is now 
insisting that it be accepted as the 
preceptor of humanity in matters of 
morals. A clash therefore seems in- 
evitable. 


—Curistian Gauss, A Primer for Tomorrow. 


To raise the question of race or 
religion at this critical period of 
American history is about as un- 
American as any action possibly 
could be. This is a land dedicated 
to freedom of thought and belief. 
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To play on intolerance, racial or 


religious, is outright treachery. 
—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


That crude imaginative partici- 
pation in a world, where the de- 
sires which are frustrated in ac- 
tual life are gratified, forms the 
basis of a great deal of popular art. 
The cinema-goer enjoys in imagina- 
tion a life of unrestrained luxury 
which he does not seriously hope to 
share, and the popular novel feeds 
similar day-dreams by its too happy 
coincidences and sudden strokes of 
fortune. Now I think .. . that the 
greatest art does nothing to gratify 
the imaginative fulfilment of our 
personal egoistic wishes . . . indeed, 
I think, we cannot enjoy it unless it 
puts us into an attitude of freedom 
from our personal interests and en- 
dows us with a kind of god-like de- 


tachment. 
—Rocer Fry, Characteristics of French Lit- 
erature. 


Matthew Arnold defined litera- 
ture as “all knowledge that reaches 
us through books” without ever re- 
flecting that he was excluding pure 
poetry at one extreme and includ- 
ing mail-order catalogues and tele- 


graph manuals at the other. 
—Max Eastman, The Literary Mind. 


The gap in America between pure- 
ly popular and purely serious fic- 
tion has been steadily widening for 
fifteen years and the gentle or up- 
per-middle-class readers have fall- 
en squarely into the gap. They are 
the only readers to whom nobody, 
today, is paying any attention. 
Popular fiction, no doubt, regards 
them as numerically insignificant, 
and the new school of writers would 
dismiss them with one word— 
stodgy. ... It is highly possible that 
American writers and American 
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publishers may eventually discover 
that they have made the same mis- 
take that was made during the boom 
days by American industrialists and 
American financiers—that in the 
race for huge markets and new con- 
sumers they have forgotten the 
small but intensely loyal group that 
was their natural, basic consumer 
class. For, whatever else the gentle 
reader may be, he is always loyal, 
and no matter what happens, 
through prosperity and depression, 
he is always a reader. He needs no 
spur or inducement to pick up a 
book, and, in the salesman’s phrase, 
he is a natural repeater. Further- 
more, probably more steadily than 
readers of any other class, he has 
the willingness and ability to buy. 
But he is not buying now because, 
in fiction at least, no one is produc- 
ing his kind of books. 


—Pxuuuip Curtiss, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
June. 


There is an old rule of thinking, 
known as Ockham’s razor, which 
says that in effect you must not use 
a complicated explanation when a 
simpler one will do. Those who 
have been endeavoring to explain 
the New Deal in terms of commu- 
nism or fascism have been violating 
this rule. It is ever so much sim- 
pler to interpret it in the light of 
the President’s own traditions and 
of his majority in Congress. So far 
as Mr. Roosevelt is concerned, he is 


plainly a believer not only in the’ 


American constitutional system but 
in the American social ideal: that is 
in men who are secure, independent, 
and free. If he has attacked cer- 
tain practices of big business and 
high finance, he has done so for the 
traditional American reason that 
they made the property and liveli- 
hood of the average man less se- 
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cure. Not to see the New Deal as 
the lineal descendant of the reform- 
ing enthusiasm of Theodore Roose- 
velt’s New Nationalism and Wood- 
row Wilson’s New Freedom, to try 
to see in it something that originates 
in Moscow, Rome, or Berlin, is to 
miss the whole point and to become 


completely bewildered. 
—Watter LIPPMANN. 


Modern urban civilization has no 
longer any contact with the soil, or 
the instinctive life of nature. The 
whole population lives in a high 
state of nervous tension, even where 
it has not reached the frenzied ac- 
tivity of American city life. Every- 
where the conditions of life are be- 
coming more and more artificial, 
and make an increasing demand on 
men’s nervous energies. The 
rhythm of social life is accelerated 
since it is no longer forced to keep 
time with the life of nature. This 
... must inevitably have a profound 
effect upon the future of mankind. 
For it is not merely a transforma- 
tion of material culture, it involves 
a biological change which must af- 


fect the character of the race itself. 


—CurisTopHer Dawson, Progress and Reli- 
gion. 


Such a correspondence [between 
Cardinal Newman and William 
Froude] seems next to impossible 
between Americans, especially of to- 
day, for we are wont to love only 
those who agree with us, and avoid 
controversy with those for whom we 
care, lest we cease to care for those 
with whom we have controversy. 
How much more noble then men 
were! Both stand out as great gen- 
tlemen, and their friendship . . . is 
classical in purity and also moti- 
vated by religion. 


—Bernarp I. Beit, reviewing Cardinal New- 
man and William Froude, A Correspondence. 











THE FLOWER POT 





By CRICHTON ALSTON THORNE 


E Flower Pot clung to the skirt 

of the town like a bur. Once it 
had been a respectable inn flaunting 
its rigid iron posy in an iron pot and 
proclaiming that here food, fire, 
friendship and good ale awaited one. 
The iron sign remained. No amount 
of winter’s wind creaked it from its 
rusty hinges. 

It was a low-pitched rambling 
old inn that time had danked and 
tinged with green. Stairsteps 
wheeled tipsily through it to sur- 
prising places, and the odor of mice 
and the mysterious rustle of silk 
crept through it at night after huge 
bastions had fortified its doors 
against the world. A silent old inn, 
it knew dark strange secrets of men 
and knives. Nearly a hundred years 
ago it had been a stage post where 
fresh horses had pattered out and 
elegantly dressed people piled from 
dignified coaches. Now it caught a 
few tourists from the highway. But 
the town had grown westward and 
left the inn an outcast. 

Angus West owned and operated 
The Flower Pot. He had moved 
there eighteen years before — the 
year Lil was born. She could not 
have remembered her mother. But 
a light lay upon Lil’s face, and it 
impelled with its loveliness. Her 
lips curled petal-like when she 
smiled and her black upward lashes 
emphasized the flax-blue of her eyes. 
Growing out of The Flower Pot, as 
she had, stimulated the belief that 
she was a sort of miracle. Many 


young bodies, rich in health and 
energy, have a brightness about 
them. All human flesh is more or 


less luminous. But Lil shed a placid 
radiance that did not go out from 
her. One witnessed it, but experi- 
enced no share of it. One searched 
for it in her heavy hair, her eyes 
and the calmness of her high fore- 
head. Still it eluded. 

At sixteen Lil was cooking like 
one of the hired maids. She han- 
dled the old iron vessels and mixed 
bread in a tray as large as a caldron. 

Old Angus was seldom entirely 
drunk or entirely sober. He put- 
tered about the cellars in a red shirt 
open at the neck, swore at the serv- 
ants and ignored Lil. Sometimes 
she exchanged her place at the 
stove with a maid from the dining- 
room. 

Then she regarded the men for 
whom she balanced down crude 
platters and steins as impersonally 
as the food which she served. Those 
who gave her a tip she thanked with 
a nod. Those who made advances 
found her lake-clear gaze too dis- 
composing for flirtation. Some- 
times a rough hand suddenly 
reached out and grasped her slender 
arm. There was no struggle. Just 
her still eyes, and the rough fingers 
relaxed. Old Angus was never ap- 
pealed to. Tub-like and bandy- 
legged, he would have laughed at an 
innocent kiss. 

Women who patronized The 
Flower Pot were over-painted. At 
night their lips seemed heavy and 
clammy with rouge. Some of these 
women were without escorts. Their 
eyes, like those of a cornered rab- 
bit, shifted in anxiety. Other wom- 
en made a show of gaiety and in- 
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difference. They drank the stuff 
old Angus sent up from the cellar 
and laughed or cried. Sometimes 
there was a fight. 

One night a woman leaped at an- 
other woman who was sitting op- 
posite her at a small table. They 
clashed, furious as tigers, scream- 
ing in harsh, broken voices. The 
words had not interested Lil—but 
the deadliness of their long-nailed 
fingers! Men gathered about them 
without interfering. One man slunk 
out. Lil learned why. 

These women mistrusted Lil. 
They watched her shy, quiet ways 
through narrowed eyes and asked 
why so pretty a girl remained at The 
Flower Pot. They talked to her of 
European hotels and ships and of 
their own girlhoods. They remem- 
bered possessions long, long after 
they had forgotten love—a white 
fur coat, a pearl necklace—some of 
them had fallen in generous com- 
pany. Lil never sat long at a time 
with them. 


But Lil had a passion. It dated 
back from the piano tuner when she 
was six. There had been an old 
square piano in a back room up- 
stairs which he had tuned for his 
lodging. He had played to Lil. 

He played with only one hand. 
The other arm was missing. His 
black untamed eyes quieted into 
happiness when he played, and Lil, 
standing with her little girl fingers 
clasped behind her, her upturned 
head drinking the beauty of the 
notes as a flower drinks rain, could 
not know that here was a great man 
who once had been honored by 
kings. 

“Uncle Nick, hum that to Delia,” 
said the child. “Don’t play it. Hum 
it loud, ’cause Delia’s deaf. The old 
lady who gave her to me was deaf 
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Uncle 
Nick, doesn’t it say, ‘Sing, birdie, 


and she got deaf from her. 


from your woodland tree. Sing, 
birdie, sing a song for me?’” She 
held a china doll in a green apron 
close to Nick’s lips. 

“No, baby, it isn’t ‘Sing, birdie.’ 
It’s the second part of Chopin’s 
Marche funébre.” 

Chopin became the thread on 
which she strung her days. 

The piano tuner spent his time in 
his room teaching Lil or scratching 
notes on lines with a long sharp pen 
while Lil made playhouses under 
the square piano. 

His music melted through her 
gray days and through it she 
glimpsed heaven. 

When she was fourteen the musi- 
cian went away. People talked of 
the year before Lil’s birth when the 
musician had stayed a while at the 
inn. They thought he would come 
back. 

Uncle Nick had gone, but Chopin 
had not. Nick Wagner left a great 
legacy of music with Lil. She 
walked lightly through her days. In 
the evenings when she was too tired 
to think with her mind her fingers 
carried her through enchanted 
lands. Inside Uncle Nick’s room 
she deserted The Flower Pot. Here 
were eternity, harmony, power, 
splendor of color, love, death, ref- 
uge, delight,— music, the gift so 
great that no mire of earth could 
blemish it. 


Patronage at The Flower Pot in- 
creased the following spring. A 
steel mill chose the east side for its 
location. Old Angus reeled to the 
door and ushered men into the inn 
by dozens. The cellar graduated 
from a mild interest to an industry. 
A man cook was engaged, and Lil 
circled the tavern tables taking or- 

















ders and placing strong, white liq- 
uor before the sweat and grime of 
humanity. That was the spring she 
devoted all her spare time to Bee- 
thoven’s Moonlight Sonata. 

When fall came the roaring log 
fires encouraged the men to loiter 
about the grill room. They gath- 
ered in bands, turning the tavern ta- 
bles into benches with high pictur- 
esque backs. One of the men had a 
fiddle. 

That night Lil did not go up to 
Uncle Nick’s room after the day’s 
work. She stood leaning against the 
counter, with a lone candle from 
behind her making yellow satin of 
her hair. She listened with her oval 
face on one thin hand. Everyone 
in the room seemed conscious of 
her except the youth who stood be- 
fore the fire and played as if to him- 
self. 

Most of the men were dark- 
skinned emigrants. The musician 
lulled them with the music they 
most loved. Not a grating of a heavy 
shoe against the bare floor, not a 
blind slamming in the wind, no rest- 
less ghost of long ago creaking the 
winding stairs, but just the clear, 
divine song of the lad’s violin. 

Again Lil stood before a master. 
He and his violin were one soul. 
Her upturned head, drinking song, 
held the eyes of the men as the vio- 
lin held their hearts. The fiddler 
stopped to tighten a fret. He 
glanced around at Lil. No one had 
ever looked at her that way before. 
His eyes brushed her softly. Then 
he closed them. 

Lil knew vaguely of such a one 
as the Mother of God. She did noi 
know men could hold in their 
eyes a look as if beholding the 
Blessed Mother. Lil watched the 


lad’s head bend prayerfully above 
the violin. 
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Then her soul swung clear of her, 
and faun-fleshed, she followed it 
through moon-dappled orchards, 
through pearl-cool meadows of de- 
light—to a white throne by sapphire 
waters. He was playing Ave Maria! 

The violin was put away. Men 
were stamping out, and old Angus 
was pulling down the weights on 
the grandfather clock. The violin- 
ist came over to the counter. He 
waited for Lil to speak. 

“Your music—” she said. “Thank 
you.” 

His smile broke through the spell 
laid by the music, and she loved his 
mouth. 

“Do you always play the Ave 
Maria that way?” she asked. 

“I always shall hereafter,” he an- 
swered. “I know some one who 
knows you.” He looked down into 
her face and looked away. 

“But I know very few people.” 
She saw old Angus standing at the 
door impatient to bar it against this 
man. 

“You know this one. Nick Wag- 
ner sent his love to you.” 

She did not reply. She knew no 
words for joy or pain. She clasped 
her fingers before her on the coun- 
ter. 

“He sent you a note.” He laid it 
like an offering before her. 

She unfolded it. It was written 
in his perfect script: “This is my 
pupil Franz Halsam. Uncle Nick.” 

“IT thought he was dead,” she said. 

“And did you care no more than 
that?” asked Franz. 

“O! but we know each other so 
well. A person you have known 
and loved is always with you—al- 
ways a part of you—” . 

He held his eyes on the low-flick- 
ering fire. 


After that, they met frequently in 
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Uncle Nick’s room. Once their fin- 
gers met on a sheet of music. Franz 
did not turn his eyes from hers, and 
it happened. Simply as that. 

Franz was making money. He 
was becoming famous. From music 
Lil’s passion became Franz Halsam. 
Still Franz had no way of knowing 
and Lil had no way of telling him. 
Hers was a language of music. She 
did not greet him as other girls had 
greeted him. Franz’s gypsy beauty 
had won more for him in life than 
he had asked. She did not kiss him 
as other girls had kissed him. But 
he adored Lil—the soft hair about 
her forehead, the tolerance of her 
slow smile, her small exquisite fea- 
tures and the Lil herself that made 
one forget even all this. Yet his 
hands so hot and tender on her 
shoulders had not caused her eyes 
to dilate and flash upon him! No, 
there had grown a whiter holiness 
upon her face. 

There was a spring night about a 
month before Lil and Franz were to 
be married when she sat at the piano 
and played while she waited for 
him. He was late in coming and 
she lost herself in her music. 
Through it she expressed her great 
love for him, her sense of security 
and happiness. 

He listened beneath her window. 
But the music spoke to him of an 
angel who came with tidings of a 
woman beautiful as Lil was beauti- 
ful, a woman in a blue mantle with 
head bowed and her milk white 
hands crossed before her. She 
knew things too holy, too miracu- 
lous for mortal knowing. Even so 
was Lil. Ave Maria! 


Franz stood still and tense in the 
spring night, his violin pressed be- 
neath his arm. A wind blew his 
black curls into his eyes. 

Her fingers drifted from Ave 
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Loving him, 
pleading to him, trembling with 
eagerness for him. 

The moon blurred the night with 
mystery. To the man standing be- 
low the window came what he felt 


Maria to a sonata. 


was a revelation. “O! Mother of 
God ... Lil must never know how! 
love her. She is kind. See, I love 
her enough to leave her . . . as virgin 
snow, as a white cloud . . . as waters 
from a high mountain. Lil! Lil!” 
Franz Halsam crossed himself and 
went away. 


Then there were years. Blank 
years that held nights. Always 
there was a hope at night that Franz 
would return. 

Lil became thinner. She ceased 
ever to touch the piano, and the light 
died from her face. Sometimes one 
of the painted women put an arm 
about her waist and said, “Cheer up, 
dearie!” Lil was becoming as pale 
as a half spent flower when the rich 
earth beneath it fails to nourish it. 

She felt rooted to the old Flower 
Pot. It was the only home she had 
ever had. She served the coarse food 
with a listless air. New fiddlers 
came and stood before the huge fires 
in winter. One learned love and 
romance and disillusion at the old 
inn. 

Spring always brought a new lot 
of faces to The Flower Pot. They 
laughed and joked and drank as the 
old ones had done. A wandering 
tribe, the millfolk. 

Lil always seemed to be watching 
the door. Sometimes a tall young 
man with vivid coloring bowing his 
head to enter would bring a glow of 
crimson to her face—a moment’s 
comfort. Old Angus stayed drunk 
most of the time now. When there 
was trouble about a bill the matter 
went unsettled. The customers of 
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the inn acknowledged Lil as a per- 
son set apart from them. 


It was such a night as that one six 
years before when Franz had not 
come back to her. The ground lay 
in patches of pale gold where the 
moonlight fell through the trees. 
Lil climbed the back stairs and 
started slowly on the ascent to her 
third floor room. She stopped on 
the landing, one foot on a higher 
stair, and listened. It was music. 
She tried to shake it from her ears, 
and could not. It compelled her. 
Some one who knew music was in 
Uncle Nick’s room. She ran to the 
door and burst into the room. 

A musician, his armless sleeve 
hanging so obviously, was rippling 
the keys before him with his one 
firm, strong hand. 

There were no words. He rose 
and pressed Lil against him. She 
did not weep or smile. There was 
nothing for him to say to her. Here 
was a greater understanding than 
words can know. He stroked her 
bright hair. Then he turned her 
from the piano to the grate where he 
had made a fire, for the white spring 
night was cool. 

“Why didn’t Franz love me, Uncle 
Nick? What terrible thing did I do 
to him?” 

“Play for me, Lil,” Nick Wagner 
answered. “I have come across a 


continent to hear you play. . . and 
to know that all was well with you. 
Only last winter I learned that 
Franz—” 
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“I don’t play any more.” She 


glanced down at her hands. “One 
night—something died—” She did 
not go on. 

“Play for me, child. Play the 
sonata you promised to learn when 
you found the time. You must have 
found it in all these years.” 

She clasped her thin fingers be- 
hind her and stood with a slow 
smile on her lips. “I have not tried 
it since the night he left. I don’t 
know ... maybe I should go away 
where I can hear music as he played 
it to me. There has been so much 
time to think. But I seem to have 
lost myself somewhere. Franz will 
remember some day that I am wait- 
ing for him. A person one has 
known and loved is always with one 
—a part of one—” 

Nick Wagner moved suddenly, 
and went to the window. What he 
seemed about to say was held back 
by a greater force than his will. 

But at last he spoke. “Franz is 
taking Holy Orders,” he said. “He 
will be a priest.” 


Gradually, like the unfolding of a 
new flower, music came back to Lil. 
Nick played for her in the evenings. 
She went about The Flower Pot very 
white and as softly as if blown on a 
bending stalk. 

The light was again on her face, 
that silvery moon mist that flowers 
wear. 

Lil had turned into a flower. 

But late in September there was a 
heavy frost. 











RIDING THE AUTOGRAPH HOBBY 


By Jutta CooLEy ALTROCCHI 


T is surprising that the luxurious 
hobby of first edition collecting 
seems to be far more widely known 
and practiced than the fascinating 
hobby of autograph letter collecting. 
For there is no comparison either in 
the economic value or in the evoca- 
tive value of the two pursuits. 
(Here, of course, an autograph-en- 
thusiast may be permitted to speak 
when so many illustrious first-edi- 
tionists have had the previous op- 
portunity of the platform.) 

For autographs are the very sign 
manual and spiritual symbol and 
character revelation of the writer. 
They are almost as vital and warm 
as the hands that gave them their 
flesh-outlasting patter. They cry 
out, to the most amateur of graphol- 
ogists: “I was such and such a man, 
bold and vigorous because I chan- 
neled the paper deeply with the 
trenchant pressure of my pen, or 
vain and priggish in my waistcoats 
and my writing—note the foppish 
swirl of my final t’s and d’s!” What 
printed books, whose impersonal 
leather and paper never even ap- 
proached the vicinity of the great 
hand, ever let such chiromantic— 
and such quite romantic!—cats out 
of the bag? 

But now let me open my own pre- 
cious showcase! The proud posses- 
sor of a Button Gwinnett or a 
Thomas Lynch or an Edgar Allan 
Poe or a Charlotte Corday letter (all 
of the rarest and most costly), can- 
not know half my ecstasy in pos- 
sessing the following charming, 
ceremonious Victorian letter of 
Robert Browning, written from 





“19 Warwick Crescent W. 
“Feb. 2, 1884. 
“Dear Mrs. Hick, 

“I cannot be sufficiently thankful 
to you and to Mr. Hick for so 
promptly and efficaciously repair- 
ing the fault of that blundering Pa- 
per. Of the too kind and most gra- 
cious words about myself, I do not 
presume to speak, any more than I 
could have anticipated them: but 
the rectification so conspicuously 
complete, that, I may say, leaves me 
—or confirms me in remaining, 

“Gratefully yours ever, 
“Robert Browning. 

“Mrs. Procter signifies to me that 
she will be away next Sunday, in 
case you are not aware of it.” 


Does this brief note not reveal 
the man, seasoned, sonorous, benev- 
olent, a trifle intricate? The writ- 
ing is vigorous, stimulating, on- 
sweeping. One witnesses the re- 
sults of the vivid pressure of that 
magnetic hand, of which William 
Sharp in his Life of Browning so 
eloquently speaks: 


“I have several times heard people 
state that a handshake from Brown- 
ing was like an electric shock. 
Truly enough, it did seem as though 
his sterling nature rang in his ge- 
nially dominant voice, and, again, 
as though his voice transmitted 
instantaneous waves of an electric 
current through every nerve of his 
intensely alive hand. I remember 
once how a lady, afflicted with 
nerves, in the dubious enjoyment 
of her first experience of a ‘literary 




















afternoon,’ rose hurriedly and, in 
reply to her hostess’ inquiry as to 
her motive, explained that she could 
not sit any longer beside the elderly 
gentleman who was talking to Mrs. 
So-and-So, as his near presence 
made her quiver all over, ‘like a mild 
attack of pins and needles,’ as she 
phrased it. She was chagrined to 
learn that she had been discom- 
posed not by ‘a too exuberant finan- 
cier,’ as she had surmised, but by— 
Robert Browning.” 


For most of my other English 
autographs, I am indebted to a cer- 
tain most tireless “lion”-huntress of 
the nineteenth century, a Mrs. Mur- 
ray of Northumberland Street, Edin- 
burgh. For, while she was chiefly 
collecting for her dinners and for 
her carefully-pasted and indexed 
autograph-album, the nobility of 
England, the Dukes of Westminster 
and Rochester, Lords Colchester and 
Melbourne, she did also nod gra- 
ciously upon Tennyson and Thomas 
Moore, Southey, Campbell and 
Charles Kingsley. The little volume 
was advertised in the obscure back 
pages of one of those fascinating 
book-catalogues from Leyden, Hol- 
land. I came upon the item with 
an ecstasy quite similar to that of 
one who stumbles upon hidden gold. 
At once I cabled for the volume, and 
received it, three weeks later, with 
all its precious cargo of heraldic and 
literary nobility, for the ridiculous 
sum of—five dollars! 

Of Tennyson, Mrs. Murray pre- 
serves only a scrap, yet it is an ex- 
pressive scrap. As I prepare to 
quote it, Tennyson’s ghost rises for- 
biddingly before me. For, in the 
pages of Elisabeth Cary’s Tennyson, 
a guest at the laureate’s house de- 
scribes, in no uncertain terms, Ten- 
nyson’s feeling about autographs: 
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“Tennyson was very violent with 
the girls on the subject of the rage 
for autographs. He said he believed 
every crime and every vice in the 
world was connected with the pas- 
sion for autographs and anecdotes 
and records; that the desiring of 
anecdotes and acquaintance with 
the lives of great men was treating 
them like pigs, to be ripped open 
for the benefit of the public; that he 
knew he himself should be ripped 
open like a pig; that he thanked 
God Almighty that he knew nothing 
of Jane Austen, and that there were 
no letters preserved either of Shake- 
speare or of Jane Austen; that they 
had not been ripped open like pigs.” 


With apologies I assume the réle 
of butcher: 


“Your paper in the Edinburgh, I 
shall be very glad to see whenever 
you can send it: Whewell’s book is 
not altogether unclever but it is al- 
together wrong. 

“Yours always, 
“A. Tennyson.” 


The reference is undoubtedly to 
The Elements of Morality including 
Polity, by William Whewell, vice- 
chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge, published in 1855, a very 
boresome book on the moral vir- 
tues. 

The handwriting of Tennyson is 
on a far smaller and more modest 
scale than one might have expected 
of a laureate who swung his long, 
billowing cloak so pompously in the 
wind in his later years. It is small, 
sharp, keen, energetic. There is no 
swagger in it at all. 

Another poet laureate graces Mrs. 
Murray’s and my album, Robert 
Southey, who contributes a note on 
a monastic legend of Segovia. This 
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note was undoubtedly to have a part 
in that final volume of his, closed by 
death, A History of the Monastic 
Orders. The handwriting, which, 
in his younger days, had been so fine 
and exquisite, has already turned 
into the untidy scrawl of his old age. 
But even that elder fragment is 
sufficient to summon the kindly, 
modest figure of Robert Southey, 
who accepted the Laureateship so 
reluctantly and referred to it as his 
“Odeous job,” who “changed his 
gold medal from the Royal Society 
of Literature for a silver coffee-pot 
for Mrs. Southey,” who took into 
his generous household Coleridge’s 
deserted wife and daughter, raised 
funds for Chatterton’s sister and 
nephew, never failed to answer a 
soliciting letter and was beloved by 
Wordsworth and Charles Lamb. It 
gives me an intimate, cosy pleasure 
to realize that that same handwrit- 
ing indited not only the text of 
Thalaba and Roderick and the His- 
tory of Brazil but also the immortal 
nursery classic, The Story of the 
Three Bears. How many eyes of 
children, all the world over, that 
same quaint script has made to 
shine! 

Thomas Campbell writes for the 
Murrays a very neat declination of a 
dinner or possibly a sudden disin- 
clination letter. It does not quite 
compare, however, with that de- 
lightful declination of a dinner let- 
ter which Thackeray wrote to Mrs. 
Arabin on deep mourning paper to 
express his feelings of social be- 
reavement: 


“Dear Mrs. Arabin, 

“I have chosen this black-edged 
paper to denote my grief that I am 
unable and can’t go out to dinner. 
Why, I think I have had to refuse 
ten friends this week, and, believe 
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me, the person who is most sorry of 
all, is, 
“Yours faithfully, 
“W. M. Thackeray.” 


One is reminded, too, of Oscar 
Wilde’s inability to accept, “on ac- 
count of a subsequent engagement.” 
Before leaving the laureled auto- 
graphs of England, I do want to 
mention two more, outside the sa- 
cred binding of Mrs. Murray’s al- 
bum. One is a letter of Burne- 
Jones, which, for ungrudgingly 
bountiful praise of a fellow-crafts- 
man can scarcely be surpassed: 


“The Grange, 
“West Kensington, W. 
“My dear C. S.., 

“I hope you are better and out of 
the clutches of your cold. 

“I saw yesterday at Hallé’s (11 
Mansfield St.) 4 little volumes of 
the earliest drawings of Doyle. The 
earliest and to my thinking the best 
—they are miracles of skill—I think 
he never excelled them and often 
fell below them—and I came away 
amazed. Now the Museum ought 
to have them. I vol. is a Diary of a 
journey to London—the three oth- 
ers are nondescript fancies—all are 
highly finished in pen and ink and 
miracles in their way. I wish you 
could see them, writing to Hallé and 
proposing a visit—and I wish you 
could for the Museum offer to buy 
them—for indeed they should be 
treasured there. 

“Yours aff., 
*Ned.” 


The reference is evidently to John 
Doyle, the Dublin painter and cari- 
caturist. The New Standard Ency- 
clopedia mentions that there are 
now over six hundred examples of 
Doyle’s work in the British Museum. 














It is pleasant to imagine, then, that 
this very letter, this benign sugges- 
tion of a fellow-artist, may have 
been responsible for the consign- 
ment of a goodly portion of Doyle’s 
sketches to that illustrious reposi- 
tory. 

Close to Burne-Jones’s letter I 
keep a little note of his devoted 
friend, John Ruskin, a brief mes- 
sage sent to Arthur Helps: 


“My dear Helps, 

“I am sincerely grateful to you. 
All seems as good as can be. I am 
very curious to see the sayings on 
culture. 

“Love to Alice and thanks for her 
copying. 

“This note ought to reach you to- 
day. I send it by early post. 

“Ever affectionately yours, 
“J. Ruskin.” 


Although the note be inconse- 
quential, something of the rare 
beauty and fine loyalty and enthusi- 
astic living of Ruskin’s spirit seems 
to arise from it. In Frederic Har- 
rison’s biography of Ruskin is a 
paragraph which corroborates its 
tone of amiability: 


“Not only was he in social inter- 
course one of the most courteous 
and sweetest of friends, but he was 
in manner one of the most fascinat- 
ing and impressive beings whom I 
ever met. I have talked with Car- 
lyle and Tennyson, with Victor 
Hugo and Mazzini, with Garibaldi 
and with Gambetta, with John 


Bright and with Robert Browning, 
but no one of these ever impressed 
me more vividly with a sense of in- 
tense personality, with the inexpli- 
cable light of genius which seemed 
to well up spontaneously from heart 
It remains a psycholog- 


and brain, 
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ical puzzle how one who could write 
with passion and scorn such as Car- 
lyle and Byron never reached, who 
in print was so often Athanasius 
contra mundum, who opened every 
written assertion with ‘I know,’ was 
in private life one of the gentlest, 
gayest, humblest of men.” 


France, as well as England, has 
poured her letters into my coffers. 
And here I dare venture that most 
rash of all enterprises—a generali- 
zation. The penmanship of the 
French becomes immediately more 
punctilious, ceremonious, recherché 
than the stalwart and slightly care- 
less British script. It is, perhaps, 
as in the matter of clothes, the dif- 
ference between the scrupulous, 
self-aware, come-hi the r-and-be- 
charmed French diplomat, and the 
saggy, baggy, sun-never-sets-on-the- 
Empire-why-should-I-care English- 
man. 

The most beautiful, the most dra- 
matic calligraphy of all that I pos- 
sess is that of Alexandre Dumas 
pére, who swirls four circles around 
the A of Alexandre, shades all of 
his capital letters and makes the 
most exquisite queues and festoons 
around every word! The writing 
suggests in every flourish the glo- 
rious exuberance, the superb ego- 
tism, the D’Artagnan splendor of 
the man! It cries aloud of the vital- 
ity that could produce four hundred 
tales and thirty-five plays in twenty 
years, that could sustain ten-hour 
conversations, Niagaras of wit and 
anecdote, that could produce gusts 
of laughter “toward which people 
ran as if to a fair,” that could keep 
open heart to all the world, from 
Lamartine, who called him “super- 
human,” down to the poor fellow 
whom he benevolently maintained 
to read the temperature daily by the 
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thermometer on the Pont-Neuf! It 
evokes the joyous theatricality of 
his customs and his costumes, “his 
astonishing waistcoats, green as the 
sea, amaranthine colored cloaks, 
massive golden chains, trinkets, 
ring, and baubles,” and his fantastic 
Villa of Monte Cristo, near St. Ger- 
main, with its turrets and watch- 
towers, aviaries and money-houses, 
golden vases and Roman amphore. 

The letter itself, indited on her- 
aldic letter-paper with a red seal, is 
addressed to Madame la Baronne de 
Gerlach: 


“Madame la Baronne, 

“Three seats are being reserved 
for you, not in the first row, but 
very near me—it is there that I 
would place my sister—if I had a 
sister here. Please receive, Madame 
la Baronne, the homage of my most 
respectful sentiments. 

“A. Dumas.” 

“18th December.” 


What Gallic tact! Whether Du- 
mas was inviting the Baroness to an 
opening of one of the hundred plays 
which he himself presented or one 
of his son’s plays is undiscoverable, 
for there is no year date, but, at 
least we know how dramatically he 
always behaved on the spectator’s 
side of the footlights. J. Lucas- 
Dubreton has picturesquely pre- 
served the scene for us in his in- 
imitable biography, The Fourth 
Musketeer: 


“For the first nights of his son’s 
plays, he took even more trouble. 
Dressed in a frock coat, with a waist- 
coat of white piqué which empha- 
sized the size of his body, he showed 
off in the center box of the balcony 
with an enormous bouquet sur- 
rounded by white paper placed be- 
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fore him. Through the whole play 
he clapped his hands, laughed, re- 
called the actors, shouted ‘Bravo’ 
in the middle of long speeches, in 
short, ‘made the very devil of a 
noise.” Then, when the name of the 
author was announced, he rose, 
bouquet in hand, bowed to right and 
left, and blew kisses to the ladies as 
if he said, “You know, it’s my son 
who wrote this play.’” 


Treasurable letter! Full of gusts 
of laughter, song and cheers! | 
would not exchange you for a chest 
of gold or a shelf of “firsts”! 

With a certain pleasantry of 
juxtaposition, Dumas’ letter lies, in 
my portfolio, directly against one of 
Victor Hugo, his rival and his inter- 
mittent friend. I call to mind, with 
a smile, how the inscribers of these 
two letters first met as youths in a 
booth at a fair in the Boulevard du 
Temple, before the dubious but ar- 
resting spectacle of a mermaid’s 
skeleton! 

The handwriting of Hugo is su- 
perbly significant. The pen digs 
deep into the paper as into life, mak- 
ing memorable furrows. The let- 
ters are large, rather plumed and 
pompous. The matter, a brief mes- 
sage directed to M. Masson, Sub- 
Prefect of Sancerre, is far less im- 
portant than the manner. Even 
though the date of the postmark 
were entirely obliterated (and it 
reads June 1, 1840), one could place 
the writing in the mid-period of 
Hugo’s life, for, as A. F. Davidson 
interestingly comments in his Vic- 
tor Hugo: 


“It may be noted that Hugo’s 
handwriting seems to have grown 
with his development: at first quite 
small and compact with flourished 
endings, then in middle life of mod- 
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erate size, finally, from 1860 or so 
onwards, conspicuously large as be- 
fitted the great man.” 


One remembers, sadly, Heine’s 
keen-edged comment on Hugo of the 
latter period: “He is an egoist, and 
to be still more exact—he is a Hugo- 
ist.” 

I am happy that my letter belongs 
in the era of prosperity, with but a 
faint foreshadowing of the pom- 
posity ! 

My sample of Jules Verne’s writ- 
ing is almost as beautiful as Alex- 
andre Dumas’, on a tinier scale. It 
is humming bird handwriting, jew- 
eled, exquisite. It suggests the ut- 
ter charm and amiability of the 
man, “franc comme lor,” as his 
friends said of him. The letter is 
written from Amiens, October 6, 
1889, to a M. Portal of Palermo, 
thanking him for a book, and re- 
gretting that on a recent trip to 
Sicily, time allowed Verne visits 
only to Syracuse, Catania, and Mes- 
sina, and not to Palermo, the home 
of his correspondent. The trip re- 
ferred to was undoubtedly a sea 
journey aboard Verne’s hundred- 
ton yacht in which he enthusiastical- 
ly cruised the Mediterranean. One 
might have expected a sweeping 
hand from one whose nomadic im- 
agination could plunge forty thou- 
sand leagues under the sea and 
make visits to the moon, but, never- 
theless, the script does suggest the 
meticulous and ingenious care with 
which all those journeys were 
made! 

There is one more French docu- 
ment that gives me endless delight. 
I pore over it with a miser’s shining 
joy. It opens imperial vistas in the 
imagination, for it is a beautiful 
parchment document signed by 
King Louis XIV. in 1689. The court- 


secretary penned all but the signa- 
ture in fine swirls as inspiring as 
the sound of trumpets! The verbal 
flourishes must, of course, lose by 
translation into the less plumed and 
bowing English language: 


“Louis, by the grace of God king 
of France and of Navarre—Saluta- 
tions to our dear and well-loved 
Captain Dansse. A vacancy having 
occurred in the position of aide- 
major in the regiment of the in- 
fantry of Auvergne, we declare that 
we could not discover a more per- 
fect choice for the post than you, 
who have so well comported your- 
self on every occasion and who have 
ever given proof of your valor, cour- 
age, experience in war, vigilance, 
good conduct, fidelity and affection 
towards our interests.” Certain 
military orders and commissions 
here follow, and the finale reads: 
“This is our pleasure. Signed the 
fifth day of February, the year of 
grace, 1689, and the forty-sixth of 
our reign.” 


It gives me indescribable pleasure 
to look down on that great royal 
name of Louis, and to realize that 
the luxury-loving hand and lace- 
edged sleeve of the Roi Soleil passed 
across that very parchment. In 
pageantic moments, I can see Mme. 
de Maintenon lean over the king’s 
shoulder. It is almost possible to 
hear the sound of her king-bewitch- 
ing voice—for letters carry literal 
echoes that no book can possibly 
transport. 


Though my interest is chiefly in 
the ancient and the alien, I too have 
“gone in,” to a slight extent, for 
“Americana.” I could not resist buy- 
ing, for instance, a curious, badly- 
spelled Civil War letter, for the 
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quaint, crude flavor of it. It is writ- 
ten from Hall’s Hill, Virginia, on 
November 11, 1861, by a certain 
Union Soldier, S. B. Fowler, Com- 
pany A, 2d Regiment, Maine Volun- 
teers. The stationery has two red 
decalcamania roses on it and the 
quatrain beneath: 


“Like these two roses blooming fair, 
May we, a patriot band, 
United be nor traitor dare, 
To pluck us from our stand.” 


The letter reads as follows: 


“Affectionate friend and cousin, 

“We are well and in good spirits, 
as you might say we are just in the 
highth of our glory, if ever I injoyed 
myself in any plase I do here, I do 
admire a soldier’s life, Will is out 
on picket, and I have got no one to 
trouble me today, so I have a good 
chance to write, and I am improving 
it, you must excuse this cribbleing, 
for I am writing on my knee and 
have no whare to rest my arm, the 
enemy is 20 or 25 miles from here 
and still retreating, thare is a skerm- 
ish some whare most every day, our 
pickets have been drove in 2 times 
within 3 weeks, thare is no signes 
of a battle as yet, but we expect one 
soon, no matter how soon, we are all 
acheing for a fight, we will rout 
them out of Carl’s run next time, we 
are sure of it, when the great nation- 
al expidition strikes we are expect- 
ing to strike, den take care dem 
laggs dar Jef (as the nigrow said) 
the Potomac river has risen, and car- 
ried away the long bridg, and ferry 
boats, so that we cant get any sup- 
plise over, we have to lok to Wash- 
ington for al of our supplise, the 
mail has to go on horse back, and 
cross the canall brig, the brig is but 
3 feet wide so they cant get supplise 
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across. Tell the girlis that I would 
like to be down thare to some of 
their parties, these pleasant eve- 
nings, but cant be here and thare to, 
and as long as I cant be in but one 
place at a time, my chois would be 
here, tell them I would like to see 
them, I can’t think of any news to 
write, you of course get all the news 
in the papors, give my love to the 
little ones at home, write soon, di- 
rect, 
“S. B. Fowler.” 


But my most treasured bit of 
Americana, is a check drawn on the 
Second National Bank of Boston, on 
October 17, 1864, for fifty-six dol- 
lars, by Tickner and Fields, publish- 
ers of The Atlantic Monthly, to Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, and endorsed by 
him. This check led me into all 
kinds of delightful research, and, 
first of all, of course, into old treas- 
ure-chests of the Atlantic, with the 
gathered gold of their immortal con- 
tributors, Lowell, Longfellow, Agas- 
siz, Hawthorne, Holmes, Emerson 
and all the rest. Since Emerson con- 
tributed only one article in the two 
years, 1864 and 1865, it was easy to 
guess that the $56.00 must have 
been paid for the article “Saadi,” 
which appeared in July, 1864. The 
article, written when Emerson was 
sixty-one years old, and The Atlantic 
Monthly was six years old, is a 
charming, four-page advocacy of 
the neglected Persian poet, “Saadi,” 
the “poet of friendship, love, self- 
devotion and serenity” who “though 
he has not the lyric flights of Hafiz, 
has wit, practical sense and just 
moral sentiments.” 

It is pleasant to know that Emer- 
son was ever a gracious giver of 
autographs and would not, like Ten- 
nyson, have resented the preserva- 
tion of this chirographic memento. 

















My final letter is a brief note of 
James Russell Lowell, himself for 
many years an “ideal” editor of the 
Atlantic, according to Edward Ever- 
ett Hale’s biography of him. The 
note is relatively unimportant, ex- 
cept for its allusions to two well- 
known Bostonians of the time, and 
for its vision-summoning signature. 


“My dear Underwood, 

“Will you give this ticket to your 
friend Mr. Trowbridge with my re- 
gards and also thank him for his 
book which I shall read as soon as I 
can? Your friend, 

“Most sincerely, 
“J. R. L.” 


It is a pity that Lowell never com- 
pleted the essay on autographs 
which he once began, for it would 
have been a refreshingly condemna- 
tory essay, in contrast to all the 
books of rapture written by auto- 
graph-enthusiasts! We have swift, 
dark glimpses of Lowell’s attitude 
in some of his letters. In a letter, 
for instance, to Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton, written in 1885, he says: 


“I am thinking seriously of get- 
ting a good forger from the state’s 
prison to do my autographs, but I 
suppose the unconvicted followers 
of the same calling would raise the 
ery of Convict Labor.” 


We have another glimpse in a let- 
ter to Mrs. Leslie Stephen: 


“When you tell me that my lovely 
little goddaughter has been supplied 
with an autograph-book, an instru- 
ment of torture unknown even to 
the Inquisition, you make me shiver. 
Albums they used to be called, and, 
after exhausting the patience of 
mankind, hope to continue their 
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abominable work under an alias. 
“Stamm-biicher” the Germans call 
them and I rather like the name be- 
cause Stamm has an imprecatory 
sound and rhymes honestly with the 
d n that rises to the lips when 
one sees a specimen.” 





Despite Lowell, like a prospector 
for gold, I shall never cease to sift 
the autograph-bulletins, the cata- 
logues, the shops, even the shelves 
and desk-drawers of my neighbors 
for the hidden treasure of shining 
letters. It is an adventure that gains 
in romantic zest as one advances, 
for the talisman of one’s progres- 
sive interest opens ever-widening 
vistas and opportunities. One 
learns, perhaps—and these are ac- 
tual personal adventures—of a heap 
of priceless letters and documents 
of Cortes and Maximilian treasured 
in a neighboring house in California, 
or of a shelfful of Torquato Tasso 
documents kept in a little bungalow 
in San José by an Italian tailor di- 
rectly descended from Tasso’s moth- 
er’s family or of letters from the 
Cambridge literary group laid away 
in lavender by some genteel old lady 
from New England. 

One meets other collectors, other 
letter-ary folk! Contemporary hu- 
man experience, friendship, adds it- 
self to the rich human experience 
enshrined in the documents them- 
selves. One is given the key to 
priceless collections stowed away in 
the back rooms of bookshops. The 
possibility of treasure, of romance, 
lurks everywhere! Every book- 
shop, every attic, every house be- 
comes haunted with the happy pos- 
sibility of autographic ghosts. There 
is magic along Main Street and in 
every by-street of the world! Every 
scrap of paper becomes a possible 
leaf of the Sibyl! 














MARCO POLO’S PREDECESSORS 


The First European Travelers to the Far East 


By Marion A. Hasic 


AR back in the history of the 
Old World we find the begin- 
nings of American history. Colum- 
bus owed much to the bold medieval 
travelers who explored the mysteri- 
ous Orient. It was in the hope of 
finding a westward route to the east- 
ern lands which the intrepid travel- 
ers of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries had visited and described 
that the Great Mariner ventured out 
upon the unknown deep. From his 
own letters we learn that he mistook 
Cuba for Cipango (the medieval 
name for Japan); and after he had 
reached the American mainland, he 
wrote to Ferdinand and Isabella on 
July 7, 1503, that he had “arrived 
on May 13, in the province of 
Mago, which is a part of Catayo” or 
Cathay, as the northern part of 
China was called in the Middle Ages. 
The story of Marco Polo’s travels 
in Asia has often been told; but 
there were pioneer travelers who 
preceded him, and until recent 
years, at least in the English-speak- 
ing world, their pathfinding jour- 
neys and enterprises have remained 
almost wholly unknown. Dr. 
Clougherty of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Peking wrote some years 
ago: “While the name of Marco 
Polo is known throughout the civi- 
lized world, little or nothing is 
known, except by Orientalists and 
in other limited circles, of his Fran- 
ciscan contemporaries who, a gen- 
eration before the Venetian’s entry 
into China, traversed the country of 
the Tartars and left to posterity the 


most vivid and detailed records of 
their journeys.” Columbus, how- 
ever, knew them and was as much 
indebted to them as to The Book of 
Ser Marco Polo. 

European scholars have brought 
to light much interesting matter re- 
garding the predecessors of Marco 
Polo; but before we can sketch the 
results of their patient researches, 
we must take a glance at the polit- 
ical status of Asia during the thir- 
teenth century. “Seven hundred 
years ago,” writes Harold Lamb of 
Genghis Khan in his biography of 
that Asiatic warrior, “a man almost 
conquered the earth.” Of a truth, 
we seek in vain in all the history of 
the world for a conqueror who was 
his equal or for an empire that was 
as extensive as the one he estab- 
lished. His conquests “exceeded 
those of Alexander and surpassed 
those of Napoleon” and “his tri- 
umphs were so uncompromisingly 
gained that the fruits of his glorious 
victories were securely enjoyed by 
his sons and grandsons.” 

Temuchin was the real name of 
this military genius, and at first he 
was but an insignificant chief of a 
small Tatar’ tribe. Eventually 
Temuchin acquired the leadership 
of all Tatar tribes; and at the Tatar 
congress of 1206 he received the title 
of Genghis Khan or Jenghiz Khan, 
that is “very powerful ruler.” From 
this time on he literally commenced 


1Though now sanctioned by usage, the term 
“Tartar” has come into use in the English lan- 
-— by a mistake, the correct spelling being 
“Tatar.” 
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to conquer the earth. At the head 
of his half-civilized, albeit well or- 
ganized, hordes, he invaded north- 
ern China as far the banks of the 
Yellow River, crossed central Asia, 
marched through Persia, attacked 
the Mohammedan Turks, and in 
1222 passed through the gorges of 
the Caucasus Mountains and entered 
Russia. 

The following year he returned to 
the East by way of India and Tibet 
and tried to subdue the stubborn 
Chin or Kin Empire in the northern 
part of China proper; but he died be- 
fore he was able to accomplish its 
downfall. After his death (1227), 
the Mongol Empire was divided into 
several kingdoms or khanates, as 
they were called, which possessed 
some autonomy but remained sub- 
ject to the successor of Genghis 
Khan. To the latter was given the 
title of Khakhan or Khan-khan (the 
English “Great Khan”), meaning 
“great ruler” or “ruler of rulers.” 
The first Great Khans resided at 
Karakorum, modern Holin, in cen- 
tral Mongolia, north of China prop- 
er; but in the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century, under Kublai Khan, 
the capital was transferred to Cam- 
baluc or Khan-baliq, “city of the 
Khan,” the later Peking and pres- 
ent Peiping, in the northern part of 
China proper. The successors of 
Genghis Khan continued to extend 
the confines of the Mongol Empire 
until it included almost entire Asia 
and a considerable part of eastern 
Europe. 

The immediate successor of Gen- 
ghis Khan was his son Ogotay (Og- 
dai), who ruled as Great Khan till 
1241. He was not able to overthrow 
the Chin dynasty in northern China 
until 1232, and then only by an al- 
liance with the Sung kingdom in the 
south. Meanwhile Batu Khan, the 
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grandson of Genghis Khan, had be- 
gun to establish the khanate in 
southeastern Russia which was 
known as Kipchak or the Golden 
Horde. (The word “horde” is de- 
rived from “ordu,” meaning the tent 
of a Tatar ruler and used also to 
designate a whole tribe; and so Kip- 
chak received the name of Golden 
Horde because of Batu’s magnificent 
tent.) From his headquarters near 
the mouth of the Volga River Batu 
led his army northward, and early 
in 1237 destroyed Bolgara, the an- 
cient capital of Greater Bulgaria or 
eastern Russia. Thence he turned 
to the west and advanced as far as 
Kiev on the Dnieper River in south- 
western Russia. “Like dense 
clouds,” writes Karamsin in his His- 
tory of Russia, “the Tartars pushed 
themselves forward towards Kiev, 
investing the city on all sides. The 
rattling of their innumerable carts, 
the bellowing of camels and cattle, 
the neighing of horses, and the wild 
battle-cry, were so overwhelming as 
to render inaudible the conversation 
of the people inside the city.” The 
city of Kiev fell and almost the en- 
tire population was massacred. 

In 1240 the Mongols appeared in 
Poland; and the following year they 
won a complete victory over the 
Poles, plundered the city of Krakow 
and the surrounding territory (Ga- 
licia), entered Silesia (eastern Ger- 
many), and crossed the river Oder, 
defeating the Germans in the Battle 
of Wahlstatt. As summer ap- 
proached, however, the invaders 
turned back and ravaged the plains 
of Hungary. During the winter 
they crossed the frozen Danube, de- 
stroyed the city of Gran, and would 
have entered Austria had not King 
Wenzel of Bohemia and his forces 
kept them at bay. 

What would be the next move on 
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the part of the ferocious marauders? 
Everywhere fire, famine and death 
lay in the wake of the new barba- 
rians from the East whose onward 
march no nation, however valiant, 
was able to withstand for any length 
of time. All Europe stood a-trem- 
bling; its Christian civilization 
seemed doomed to inevitable de- 
struction. But just then something 
very unexpected happened. Hear- 
ing of the death of Ogotay (1241), 
Batu abandoned his conquests in 
Europe and, with the greater part 
of his followers, returned to distant 
Mongolia for the election of the new 
Great Khan. 

Five years elapsed before Kuyuk, 
son of Ogotay, ascended the throne; 
and during this respite Pope Inno- 
cent IV. convoked the Council of 
Lyons (1245) to deliberate on the 
ways and means of averting another 
invasion of Christian Europe by the 
dreaded Mongols. It was decided 
to send to their courts an envoy who 
should negotiate a peace if possible 
and prepare the way for the conver- 
sion of the barbarians to Christian- 
ity. The first one who was selected 
for this difficult mission was a cer- 
tain Father Lawrence of Portugal 
of the Order of St. Francis; but, for 
some reason or other, he does not 
seem to have entered upon the haz- 
ardous journey. At any rate, Father 
John of Plano Carpini, likewise a 
Franciscan friar, was sent on the 
same mission in the same year 
(1245). 

In passing we may call attention 
to the fact that St. Francis and Gen- 
ghis Khan were contemporaries, the 
former dying in 1226 and the latter 
in 1227. At the cost of many hu- 
man lives the Asiatic conqueror es- 
tablished a world empire which, 
like all great empires of the past, 
fell to pieces centuries ago and is 
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now but a matter of historical rec- 
ord; while the Little Poor Man of 
Assisi founded a world-wide reli- 
gious order which was the first to 
carry the Gospel tidings beyond the 
confines of medieval Europe and is 
still propagating the Kingdom of 
Christ on every continent and in 
every land. Genghis Khan, once the 
leader of marauding and murdering 
hordes, holding sway for a short 
time and then passing into oblivion 
—St. Francis, the spiritual father of 
millions of avowed and vested fol- 
lowers during seven hundred years 
and still the greatest leader of men 
in human history! 

One of these followers of St. Fran- 
cis was Father John of Plano Car- 
pini, who on March 12, 1645, re- 
ceived from the hands of the Pope 
a letter, declaring that he, rather 
than a prince of the Church, had 
been selected as papal envoy to the 
courts of the Tatars because he was 
a learned and saintly friar. As for 
physical strength and power of en- 
durance he was no less fitted for the 
arduous task imposed upon him, 
though he was already sixty-four 
years old. Born in 1182 at Plano 
Carpini (Piano de Carpini, Piano di 
Carpine), the modern La Magione, 
lying between Lake Trasimene and 
Perugia, he was received into the 
newly founded Franciscan Order by 
the founder himself. When the first 
friars who established themselves 
in Germany set out for that country, 
he accompanied them and remained 
for some twenty years, exercising 
for a time the office of minister pro- 
vincial. After a two years’ sojourn 
in Spain he returned to Germany 
and during the years following the 
Battle of Wahlstatt preached a cru- 
sade against the Mongols. At the 
Council of Lyons he made a report 
to the Holy Father on the results of 

















his preaching; and on that occasion 
he was appointed papal legate to the 
Tatar courts. 

Departing from Lyons on Easter 
Day, April 16, 1245, he journeyed to 
Bohemia, where he was joined by a 
confrére, Father Stephen of Bo- 
hemia. Then on to Breslau in Si- 
lesia, where another confrére, Fa- 
ther Benedict of Poland, joined him. 
From Breslau they traveled to Kra- 
kow in Poland and thence to Kiev 
on the Dnieper River in southwest- 
ern Russia. It was February 4, 
1246, when they left Kiev and jour- 
neyed to Kaniew, the first of the 
cities which were immediately sub- 
ject to the Mongols. Father Ste- 
phen, the Bohemian, was unable to 
go any farther; but Father Benedict, 
the Pole, accompanied Father John, 
the Italian, during the whole jour- 
ney all the way to the Far East and 
back to Europe. 

After ten months of arduous over- 
land traveling, they finally reached 
Karakorum, the Mongol capital in 
central Mongolia, arriving just in 
time to witness the elevation of 
Kuyuk to the position of Great 
Khan, July, 1246. And after some 
delay the new monarch received the 
messengers from the West, listened 
to their proposals, and on November 
13th sent them back with a reply 
which, indeed, did not allay the fears 
of Europe, but intimated that the 
hearts of the Mongols were not im- 
pervious to the truths of the Chris- 
tian religion. By June 9, 1247, Fa- 
ther John of Plano Carpini was back 
at Kiev, and thence returned 
through Russia, Poland, Bohemia 
and Germany to France. Within 
two years he had traversed some 
eight thousand miles. 

While it is true that a certain Jew 
from Saragossa in Spain, Rabbi Ben- 
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reached the frontiers of China in the 
latter part of the twelfth century, 
Father John of Plano Carpini and 
Father Benedict of Poland are de- 
servedly styled the first Europeans 
who traveled across the wastes of 
Asia to the Far East. Certainly, it 
is an injustice to these brave pioneer 
travelers to call Marco Polo “the 
first European to cross the vast 
breadth of Asia.” Father John of 
Plano Carpini wrote a journal of his 
travels, entitled Historia Mongolo- 
rum, quos nos Tartaros appellamus; 
and his companion, Father Bene- 
dict, briefly related the epoch-mak- 
ing journey while passing through 
Cologne, and one of those who heard 
the story put it down in writing. 
From these accounts it is evident 
that the two friars journeyed not 
merely to Saray in the khanate of 
Kipchak, southern Russia, nor only 
to central Asia, as is asserted by 
some English writers (who seem to 
confound the city of Karakorum 
and the Karakoram Mountains in 
central Asia near the border line 
separating northern India from 
Tibet and Chinese Turkestan), but 
all the way to Karakorum, the mod- 
ern Holin, in central Mongolia, north 
of China proper. Besides, they 
brought back to Europe reports of 
China proper; and thus, for the first 
time, they opened communication 
between the Western World and the 
Far Orient. It is of interest to learn 
that Father John of Plano Carpini, 
after reporting his journey to the 
Pope, was made Archbishop of Anti- 
vari or Bar in Dalmatia (now a part 
of Yugoslavia), and died about five 
years after his return to Europe, 
August 5, 1252, being seventy years 
old. 

Speaking of Father John of Plano 
Carpini and also of Father William 
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Henry Yule, the distinguished Brit- 
ish geographer of medieval Asia and 
editor of The Book of Ser Marco Polo 
(the third edition of which has been 
revised by the well-known French 
Sinologist, Henri Cordier), says in 
his work, Cathay and the Way 
Thither: “These were the first, so 
far as I know, to bring to Western 
Europe the revived knowledge of a 
great and civilized nation lying in 
the extreme east upon the shores of 
the ocean. To this kingdom they 
give the name, now first heard in 
Europe, of Cathay.” By Cathay, of 
course, was meant China, and, in a 
restricted sense, the northern part 
of China proper or the Chin Empire 
which had its capital at Yenking 
(subsequently, Cambaluc, then Pe- 
king, then Peiping). To the Euro- 
peans of the Middle Ages, the south- 
ern part of China, that is, the king- 
dom of the Sung or Nansung dy- 
nasty, came to be known by the 
name of Manzi or Farther India. In 
time, both empires were conquered 
by the Mongols, Ogotay Khan over- 
throwing the Chin dynasty and Ku- 
blai Khan destroying the Sung em- 
pire in 1280. 

In the same year in which Father 
John of Plano Carpini returned from 
the East another envoy was sent to 
the Mongols in the person of the Do- 
minican friar, Father Anselm or 
Ascelin of Lombardy, who was ac- 
companied by three confréres, Fa- 
thers Simon, Alberic and Alexander; 
but they did not go beyond the camp 
of the Mongol leader in Persia, Gen- 
eral Bajunovian. According to the 


German missiologist, Professor 
Schmidlin, the Franciscan, Father 
Lawrence of Portugal, mentioned 
above, was also a member of this 
party; but this statement may be 
due to an error in dates, 1247 being 
substituted for 1245. 


It is well to 
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add here, that while Father Anselm 
was in western Asia, the Armenian 
King Haython sent his brother Sin- 
nibald to Kuyuk Khan in the inter- 
ests of his own country and of Chris- 
tianity. 

The second European embassy to 
reach Karakorum was that of the 
Dominican friar, Father Andrew of 
Lonjumeau or Lonjumel, and sev- 
eral companions; namely, two con- 
fréres, Fathers John and William; 
two secular priests; and two royal 
officials. Sent by King Louis IX. 
(St. Louis) of France, they set out 
in 1249; and when they arrived at 
the Mongol capital, they found 
Ogoul Gaimish, the wife of Kuyuk, 
managing the affairs of government, 
Kuyuk having died in 1248. The 
queen-regent received them friend- 
lily enough, but gave them a 
haughty answer for the French 
king; and they returned to Caesarea, 
Palestine, in 1251. 

Nothing daunted, St. Louis in 
1253 sent another friar who had ac- 
companied him on his Crusade, the 
Franciscan Father William Ru- 
bruck, (Rubruk, Rubruquis, Ruys- 
broeck), a Fleming, with several 
companions, to begin the work of 
Christianizing the Mongols and to 
win them as allies against the Sara- 
cens. The companions of Father 
Rubruck were four in number: 
Father Bartholomew of Cremona, a 
confrére ; Gossel or Gosset, a youth- 
ful cleric; Nicholas, a servant; and 
an interpreter who was both igno- 
rant and untrustworthy. “He set out 
in 1253 from Constantinople, crossed 
the Black Sea, traversed the Crimea 
towards the north, and then went 
eastward. He eventually, after nine 
days of travel, came to the court of 
Sartach who, the missionary discov- 
ered, was in no way disposed to en- 
ter the Church. Sartach sent (Fa- 
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ther) William to his father, Batu, 
who in turn, refusing to interest 
himself in Christianity, sent the 
Friar across the vast steppes of 
Mongolia to the Great Khan at Kara- 
korum, where he arrived at Easter, 
1254.” In the same year in which 
Father Rubruck set out for the Far 
East (1253), Pope Innocent IV. 
commissioned Cardinal Otto to send 
some mendicant friars as bishops to 
the Tatars; but for some reason or 
other none were sent. 

Strangely enough, Father Ru- 
bruck found in the wild country of 
Sungaria, central Asia, a number of 
small civilized States, in which a 
considerable number of German 
and Hungarian miners had intro- 
duced European culture. Also at 
and near Karakorum he met a few 
Europeans, a Hungarian servant, a 
woman from Metz in Lorraine who 
called herself Pasha, and a French- 
man by the name of Bouchier who 
was the Great Khan’s goldsmith. 
In fact, Father John of Plano Car- 
pini had also found at Karakorum 
a number of Hungarians and Rus- 
sians, one of the latter being at the 
time goldsmith to the Great Khan. 
Probably, these persons had been 
taken prisoners by the Mongols 
when they invaded eastern Europe 
and had been carried off to distant 
Sungaria and Mongolia. 

Father Rubruck really came upon 
the Great Khan (it was Mangu Khan 
now) in the latter’s camp, a two 
days’ journey distant from Kara- 
korum; and he journeyed with the 
imperial party to the capital. Note- 
worthy is the fact that when Fa- 
ther Rubruck arrived at the camp, 
there were with Mangu also some 
ambassadors from the Emperor of 
Greece. After tarrying at Kara- 
korum for some time and being ac- 
corded several audiences with 
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Mangu, the missionary was sent 
back to Europe with a proud reply 
for King Louis. But when the time 
for departure came, Father Bar- 
tholomew of Cremona was sick and 
was given leave to remain until he 
should recuperate; and we hear no 
more of him. Father Rubruck had 
to depart without his confrére, July 
10, 1254; and in 1255 he was back in 
the Franciscan friary at Acre. Lat- 
er he was permitted to visit Paris 
and there he met his distinguished 
scientist confrére, Roger Bacon, who 
incorporated some of the informa- 
tion he learned on this occasion in 
his Opus Majus. 

While at Acre, Father Rubruck 
wrote an account of his eventual 
journey and sent it to King Louis 
through Gossel, one of his traveling 
companions. On this travel record 
competent critics have conferred the 
highest praise; in point of fact, they 
do not hesitate to give it first place 
among all medieval books of travel, 
including Marco Polo’s work. Dr. 
Clougherty goes so far as to say that 
Father Rubruck’s narrative “is un- 
questionably one of the most inter- 
esting and colorful in this depart- 
ment of literature.” Peschel, the 
noted German ethnologist declares: 
“On account of its truthfulness to 
nature, the report of Ruysbroeck, 
quite untainted as it is by discon- 
certing fables, may be pronounced 
the great geographic masterpiece of 
the Middle Ages.” Sir Henry Yule 
writes: “The generation immedi- 
ately preceding Marco Polo’s has 
bequeathed to us in the reports of 
the Franciscan Friar ‘William Ru- 
bruck on the mission with which St. 
Louis charged him to the Tartar 
Courts, the narrative of one great 
journey which, in its rich detail, its 
vivid pictures, its acuteness of ob- 
servation and strong good sense, 
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seems to me to form a book of trav- 
els of much higher claim than any 
series of Polo’s chapters; a book, 
indeed, which has never had justice 
done to it, for it has very few supe- 
riors in the whole Library of 
Travel.” 

According to Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, Father Rubruck was the first 
Christian geographer to give the 
western world definite information 
on the location of China, on the char- 
acteristics and skill of its inhabit- 
ants, on the manufacture of silk, 
and on the peculiar writing of the 
Chinese. The latter is something 
to which Marco Polo, strange to say, 
does not allude. Similarly, Polo 
does not speak of printing, except 
in as far as it was used in making 
paper money, while Father Rubruck 
refers not only to printed paper 
money but also to the art of print- 
ing books. Furthermore the mis- 
sionary mentions the caste system, 
rice-whisky, kumiss (mare’s milk), 
and rhubarb (the last two items be- 
ing mentioned also in Marco Polo’s 
book, and the last, an important ar- 
ticle of trade in the harbors of the 
Caspian Sea); and he tells us about 
doctors who diagnose sicknesses by 
feeling a person’s pulse and pre- 
scribe rhubarb as a remedy. He 
even knows about the silver walls 
and golden towers of Kingtse or 
Quinsay, the present Hangchow, 
China, though he does not mention 
this city by name. Marco Polo later 
gave a detailed description of the 
wonderful city. 

Father Rubruck “gives an exact 
geographical description of ll 


places he visited; and adjoining 
countries are also an object of in- 
terest to him. Everywhere he strives 
to get to the bottom of things, and 
his ability to ascertain and detect 
facts is amazing.” 


He proved the 
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falsity of the then prevailing notion 
that the Caspian Sea emptied into 
the Arctic Ocean, pointing out that 
it was an inland sea. He was the 
first to report the existence of salt 
seas in the Crimea and to describe 
the land of the Bashkirs at the 
southern end of the Ural River. He 
called attention to the fact that the 
German and Indo-Germanic lan- 
guages are related, and that the 
Hungarians, Bashkirs and Huns all 
belonged to the Finnish race. Very 
probably the Polos themselves first 
learned about the Far East from 
Father Rubruck’s narrative. One 
writer expressly states that Father 
Rubruck “made the two mighty sea- 
faring nations of Italy, the Vene- 
tians and the Genoese, long for the 
immeasurable riches of eastern 
Asia.” 

In passing we must not omit to 
mention the fact that shortly after 
Father Rubruck had left the court 
of the Great Khan, the Christian 
King of Armenia, Haython I., per- 
sonally appeared in Karakorum, 
1254, and concluded a treaty with 
Mangu which made the Mongols his 
allies against their common foe, the 
Saracens. Also between the Mon- 
gols and Christian Europe friend- 
lier relations now ensued. Due to 
the efforts of King Haython—thus 
Haython’s nephew, a Premonstra- 
tensian, tells us in his Flos His- 
toriarum—Mangu himself and some 
of his courtiers were baptized by an 
Armenian bishop. 

Some years later, Nicolo Polo, the 
father, and Maffeo Polo, the uncle 
of Marco Polo, made their first jour- 
ney to the Far East, 1260-1269, and 
were graciously received by Kublai 
Khan who had succeeded Mangu in 
1260. And it was only when these 
Venetian merchants set out on their 
second journey in 1271, that Marco 














Polo went along to China proper 
and there saw and heard the strange 
and wonderful things which he de- 
scribed in the book that made him 
famous. 

Marco Polo’s fame is assured and 
there is no need to extol him at the 
expense of his Franciscan predeces- 
sors. Contrariwise, it is high time 
that we award to the latter their 
rightful place in history. The pres- 
ent brief sketch is sufficient to dis- 
prove the wild statements which are 
sometimes made about Marco Polo’s 
priority as traveler to the East— 
such statements, for instance, as the 
one which the writer found in a lit- 
tle piece published by a Catholic pa- 
per and extolling Marco Polo as a fa- 
mous Catholic geographer: “Before 
his [Marco Polo’s] time, the people 
of Western Europe knew virtually 
nothing of Asia and the islands of 
the East.” To quote Dr. Clougherty 
once more: “Strange, indeed, it 
seems that the Journals of Giovanni 
da Plan de Carpini, William of Ru- 
bruck and Odoric, all Franciscan 
Friars, should have remained al- 
most unknown to English-speaking 
peoples, while the Venetian’s adven- 
tures have been widely current for 
centuries. This is another of those 
anomalies that have puzzled stu- 
dents of literature and history.” 

During recent years, we are glad 
to say, the predecessors of Marco 
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Polo have gradually been receiving 
the just recognition which has been 
withheld from them for such a long 
time. At the Vatican Missionary 
Exposition, for instance, old copies 
of the journals of Father John of 
Plano Carpini and Father Rubruck 
as well as modern paintings of the 
pioneer travelers were on display. 
Two American publishing houses 
have produced two fine volumes 
treating of the predecessors of Mar- 
co Polo. Contemporaries of Marco 
Polo, edited by Manuel Komroff, 
contains English translations of the 
travel records of Rabbi Benjamin of 
Tudela (1160-1173), Father John of 
Plano Carpini (1245-1247), Father 
William Rubruck (1253-1255), and 
a Franciscan successor of Marco 
Polo, Blessed Odoric of Pordenone 
(1318-1330); and The Road to 
Cathay, by Merriam Sherwood and 
Elmer Mantz, presents the contents 
not only of Marco Polo’s book but 
also of the friar travelers’ journals 
just mentioned, in one delightful 
connected story. Educated Cath- 
olics at least, especially teachers and 
professors who are expected to sup- 
ply facts which are lacking in text- 
books, should know something 
about the Catholic friars who pre- 
ceeded the Catholic geographer, 
Marco Polo, ahd distinguished them- 
selves as the first European travel- 
ers to the Far East. 
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A GOSSIP ON BOOKS, READING AND WRITING 


By MICHAEL MONAHAN 


N the course of some remarks on 
Daunon, a French Academician 
who, though little known to history 
yet played a great part in the events 
of his time,—the time of the French 
Revolution,—Heine makes the fol- 
lowing acute observation: 

“Why does not his name flourish 
as brilliantly in our memories as 
those of so many of his contempo- 
raries who played a far less impor- 
tant part? What did he want to at- 
tain to celebrity? I will say it in 
one word— it was passion. Itis only 
by some manifestation of passion 
that men ever become celebrated in 
the world. A single deed, a single 
word will suffice, but it must bear 
the most passionate impress.” 

Heine has here enunciated a truth 
worthy of his penetrative genius. 
Passion is the word—the divine fury 
that possesses a man when, like 
Hamlet, he finds the world out of 
joint and rages to set it right. 

Certainly this is a part allotted to 
but few men, for God is very care- 
ful in the choice of His leading ac- 
tors and prepares their entrances 
and exits, nay, their very lives, with 
a care that appears throughout all 
history. We are not to confound 
with these agents of destiny mere 
madmen like the fool who fired the 
Ephesian dome. But passion, true 
passion, is the mark by which we 
shall know the potential players in 
the great human drama. This pas- 
sion is a consuming fire that spares 
neither him who bears it in his 
breast, nor the proper objects of his 
wrath. All perish. Yet shall the 


world never forget where the fire 
divine has blazed! 

This remark of Heine’s has just 
occurred to me in turning over a 
volume of Mr. W. D. Howells’ liter- 
ary reminiscences. Few books are 
more charming if you will but give 
yourself to that style so exquisitely 
intime, yet without a trace of the 
egotism which offends. Mr. How- 
ells’ literary expression is a real 
fons leporis, a perpetual spring of 
pleasantness and elegance. In the 
mere respect of good breeding it al- 
most shames the present civiliza- 
tion of this country. Mr. Howells’ 
fine suavity, his otium cum digni- 
tate which very nearly suggests 
Renan, might well be commended to 
his aspiring countrymen and coun- 
trywomen who are striving to build 
up a social legend in this Republic. 
The good manners of this respected 
American author almost constitute 
an anachronism. 

But alas, this admirable writer, 
this unwearied analyst of middle- 
class emotions, this patient historian 
of what we may call the still-life of 
undaring souls, lacks the one thing 
which Heine deems essential to a 
true celebrity— passion. 

If Mr. Howells ever had a moment 
of real passion he forgot to make a 
literary record of it, and thus missed 
his chance of immortality. Polite- 
ness and style will not carry his bag- 
gage of eighty-six books beyond the 
next generation. They will present- 
ly be superseded by Mrs. Croly’s 
works on decorum and the etiquette 
of afternoon teas. 

















Robert Louis Stevenson in a fa- 
mous piece of writing applauds the 
fellow who, fearing not death so 
much as a barren and inglorious old 
age, risks all on one throw, dares 
something great,—i. e., passionate, 
and though he lose his life in the 
venture, yet in the old classic way 
somehow shoots up again and be- 
comes a constellation! 

Heroism of this kind was not to 
the liking of Mr. Howells, nay, was 
especially repugnant to his literary 
system. There is not one generous 
blaze, one leaping up of the fire in 
any of his books. Sometimes you 
would swear that you heard the 
sputter of a match and saw a little 
blue flame, but the conflagration 
never takes place. Mr. Howells is 
always ready with the extinguisher. 
Yet strange to say, his own literary 
heroes, Heine, Turgenev, Tolstoy 
were men and writers of the strong- 
est passional impulse. 

I am sorry for Mr. Howells and 
his lamentable count of books, but 
why in goodness’ name did he never 
let go of himself? Mark Twain has 
often shown him how, and Mark 
Twain, lightened indeed of much 
that an undiscriminating public has 
admired, will be floated down the 
ages by that artistic life-preserver 
which Mr. Howells has always po- 
litely, but firmly, declined to use,— 
Passion! ... 

Reading and writing do not mix 
happily for me. I find it easier and 
more profitable to do one thing or 
the other at a time. Single tasks, 
like single passions, are less wear- 
ing. And reading too can be made 
a passion, alas, sometimes a fatal 
one! 

Some persons with a special and 
enviable facility of mental detach- 
ment are not so conditioned, but I 
think my rule holds good for most. 
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An eager and ductile mind that 
quickly takes color and sympathy 
cannot give itself to another if it 
have work of its own to do. My 
book is a love affair or nothing to 
me. I set up no rivalry to my au- 
thor by composing along with him. 
I am a good subject and pretend to 
no false rights in his kingdom. My 
own claims (however small) lie 
perdu and unasserted. I hear him 
fairly to the end—he has naught to 
complain of his audience. These, 
I may be allowed to say, are the 
marks of an elect reader; one who 
keeps terms with the civil commu- 
nity of books. 

Turn and turn about, however. I 
also like to have the ball in my hand, 
to be humored and deferred to when 
the business is of writing. Then 
will I not lose myself in another’s 
mind, or treacle my mental legs in 
the sweetest and most seductive of 
his pages. Under which king, Bezo- 
nian? No double loyalty, no divid- 
ed allegiance is now possible, be the 
question of the greatest. Homer 
himself, that royal brigantine, will 
I not salute when struggling with 
my own tiny craft in perilous wa- 
ters! 

Great authors have told us so 
much about the pleasure of literary 
creation that one may have leave to 
wonder why they should expect to 
be paid for it (some have rather in- 
sisted on the point). I suspect there 
is not a little coquetry in this favor- 
ite assumption of authors, and I’m 
not sure that the very great, greater, 
greatest of them enjoys the work as 
fully as he would have us (espe- 
cially the ladies) believe. The heats 
of inspiration, of course; but how 
often are they preceded by long fits 
of languid and spiritless inaction; 
the mind lying sullen and infecund, 
often in the most puerile terror and 
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despair; the impotent genius chew- 
ing the bitter-sweet cud of past tri- 
umphs and happy labors! There 
are few writers, however great, who 
have not left records of these fail- 
ures and aberrations. And granting 
the heats, those fortunate apothe- 
oses of the artist (perhaps they 
mean nothing more than the work- 
man and his tools in prime condi- 
tion), what stern labor must be done 
in cold blood upon the products 
thereof! What trivialities, stupid- 
ities, ineptitudes must be deleted 
from the “inspired” copy! What 
unaccountable lapses in the logic of 
things have to be corrected! What 
slips of memory that would shame 
a schoolboy! Truly this Minerva 
was not born full-panoplied from 
her parent’s brain (pace the Great 
Author in conversation with the 
ladies!). Happy the author who is 
himself at once the kindest and the 
most unsparing of the critics of his 
work. But whether human faili- 
bility can be eliminated to such a 
point is a grave question. “I know 
what pleasure is,” said Robert Louis, 
“for I have done good work.” And 
indeed when the mind bends eager- 
ly to its task, and the pen must can- 
ter to keep up with it, and the road 
stretches clean away without a flaw 
or a break for miles, why here is 
somewhat to tune a man to the top 
of his spirit and make him in love 
with the oft-trodden yet ever un- 
charted realm of intellectual adven- 
ture! 

Sometimes when Emerson wished 
to come to collar-and-elbow terms 
with the Over-Soul he would flee 
from his quiet home at Concord to a 
discreet hotel in Boston and there, 
alone and undisturbed in the heart 
of the big town, he often found the 
inspiration denied him in his coun- 
try retreat. And always he came 
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back cheerful and smiling to Mrs. 
Emerson, with a good-sized wad of 
copy in his grip-sack, happy as any 
man should be who gets a due profit 
of his natural vocation. To realize 
that there is sap in it yet, that we are 
not becoming the “snuff o’ younger 
spirits,” is the best satisfaction a 
man can have who lives the life of 
the mind. The good wife never sus- 
pected Another Woman as the oc- 
casion of these sudden flights of the 
Philosopher—she knew it was the 
Idea. And be it said the Idea is 
more elusive and capricious than 
any woman—(the thought is mine, 
not Waldo’s, who took a somewhat 
negligible view of the gentler sex). 

Perhaps Mrs. Emerson broke in 
upon the great man too frequently 
to ask him how he was getting on— 
even the best ordered wives are 
prone to be secretly jealous of the 
Muse. However that may have 
been, I think there is virtue in Emer- 
son’s plan. The town is provocative 
of thought, if you be in it but not of 
it; the mind is stirred to action as 
by sympathy with the great throb- 
bing human machine. For books 
are human and made for humans. 
I doubt if ever a book beloved of the 
world came out of a desert (I ex- 
cept, of course, the sacred scripts 
of our religion). 

But in a purely secular view our 
position holds: it has been pointed 
out how Stevenson’s invention failed 
him in his South Sea solitudes. Dur- 
ing a recent sojourn in Paris I used 
to visit frequently the century-old 
house in the rue Cassini (Montpar- 
nasse) where Balzac broke the spell 
of mediocrity which had held him 
during ten years of youth and pro- 
duced his first masterpiece, releas- 
ing the fountain of genius which 
only death was to still. The City, 
the Great City fructified his visions: 














without Paris Balzac were nothing. 
Always he saw it from his garret 
window as the Dragon he had to 
conquer. 

I tried not long ago to write (in 
my nibbling fashion) during a vaca- 
tion passed in a rural place utterly 
free from distraction, but had small 
profit of my time and pains. The 
eye is ever seduced by a wide pros- 
pect of green fields; thought be- 
comes diffuse and concentration dif- 
ficult; the mind dreams and is lost 
in the visible vastitude of nature. 
Finally, I conclude that Emerson 
was right in this as in most other 
things. I am scribbling in the 
shadow of the Madison Square or 
rather Metropolitan Tower, that 
campanulate flower borrowed from 
Seville in Spain where it is known 
as the Giralda—a much prettier 
name to be sure. It must be al- 
lowed that this American “taking 
over” or adaptation of the Spanish 
(or Moorish) masterpiece is our 
nearest approach to a satisfying or 
plenary beauty in architecture. At 
night of course you see it at its best 
when its hulking neighbors have re- 
tired into the background. Then 
the quaint Moorish facade with its 
illuminated clock and the ever burn- 
ing light at the summit of the tower 
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have a genuinely enchanting effect, 
and you ignore whatever may be too 
bold or ultra-modern in the appro- 
priation. New York and Seville 
may salute each other, even if there 
be a shade of irony in the Spanish 
obeisance. 

But the chimes add much to the 
pleasure afforded by the grand spec- 
tacle; sweet and soothing if melan- 
choly, it is the “music nighest heav- 
en” and most grateful to the con- 
scious soul. My sentences are ca- 
denced by the rhythmic pulsations 
beating far above me, calling up a 
memory of the real Giralda which 
these eyes have witnessed. Yet the 
carillon pealing from the Madison 
Square Tower is not the tune I 
heard in sunny Seville what time I 
climbed to the summit of Giralda, 
lighthearted as a man who is privi- 
leged to set his feet in some of 
the high places of the world. 
One can never be quite the same 
after one has seen Giralda or 
Carcassonne. 

I conclude with recurring to the 
main text of this wandering homily: 
The Idea of a cockney calling for ale 
and chimney pots and for what an 
inspired Urbanite has happily 
named “the sweet security of 
streets.” 

















THE BURNING OF THE BORGO 


By Lewis HARDIN 


E door of the Pension Roselli 

closed behind her, and Mary 
Carlin stumbled dizzily down the 
two broad steps leading to the street, 
and paused on the Roman pave- 
ment worn into faint hollows by the 
tread of hurrying feet for centuries. 
Although she had not paid her bill 
for two weeks, and every night she 
had gone to bed with the desperate 
fear that morning would bring the 
notice to leave, she had not really 
believed that such a catastrophe 
could overtake her. Signora Roselli 
had been very sympathetic, very 
kind, but she must live, her three 
children must be fed and sheltered 
and clothed. 

Mary paused and looked up at the 
windows that had framed the world 
so happily for her during the two 
years of her stay in Rome, a world 
that had offered all its kingdoms 
that mattered until a few short 
weeks ago when typhoid fever had 
clutched her in its pestilential grasp 
and ruined forever the voice, the 
glorious voice that was to be the 
magic of art’s conquest! Then fate 
that for twenty-two years had 
claimed her as a favorite child, in 
ruthless cruelty had heaped ruin on 
ruin, and when she was able to read 
the accumulated mail from America 
a communication from the bank in 
which her modest funds were de- 
posited informed her, most regret- 
fully, of its failure. Mary was in 
debt to the English Nursing Home 
where she had been cared for dur- 
ing her illness, and to the doctor 
who had brought her through the 
fever. As she had retained her room 


at the Pension Roselli she also owed 
for that, and when she was dis- 
charged from the Nursing Home she 
had Jess than a hundred francs in 
her purse. There was no one in all 
the world to whom she could appeal 
for aid. Her parents were dead and 
she had no brothers and sisters. 
As far back as she could remem- 
ber her voice had been the center of 
her existence. In Wrexham, her 
mid-west home town, Mary Carlin’s 
voice had been the pride of the 
Woman’s Club and of the Wrex- 
ham “University” where she had a 
scholarship in its School of Music. 
When she was eighteen her mother 
died and she had gone to New York 
for a year. Europe followed, and 
on the recommendation of her teach- 
er in New York she had gone to 
Rome to be under the famous 
Maestro Pietrasanta who refused all 
voices that sang at his studio door 
not of a magnificent promise. To 
have been trained by Pietrasanta, 
she was assured, was almost equal 
to a signed contract for La Scala not 
to mention the great Mecca of sing- 
ers, the Metropolitan of New York. 
“Never such a Margarita since 
Christina Nilsson, since Adelina 
Patti, as you will be! Never! 
Never!” rapturously proclaimed the 
dear old Maestro, kissing her on 
both cheeks after Mary sang her 
way to paradise in the final act of 
Faust at a studio concert to which 
a few of the favored, including roy- 
alty, had been asked. Later in the 
evening a handsome young tenor 
from Vienna said that he hoped he 
would have the pleasure of singing 
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with Miss Carlin—he was so tired 
of making love to fat sopranos old 
enough to be his mother! 

The Princess had said that Miss 
Carlin must surely let her know if 
she made her début in Rome. And 
now from that glorious, gorgeous 
world she was barred forever! The 
fever had done something to her 
voice that destroyed its singing qual- 
ity; she had not understood the sci- 
entific explanation, but only its trag- 
ic significance. Never to sing again 
—to sing as only the gifted few can 
sing! Maestro Pietrasanta had wept 
when she dragged herself to his 
studio to tell him the terrible truth. 
“My child! my poor child! . . . and 
your money gone, too? How can 
such things be?” Mary had pon- 
dered that unanswerable question 
during the dreary weeks of conva- 
lescence. In her desperate need she 
had appealed to the American am- 
bassador and had met with gener- 
ous kindness. Reduced to her last 
franc she had appealed again, with 
a result not quite so generous. At 
the third time a courteous and re- 
gretful young secretary had been so 
sorry that His Excellency was out of 
town, and there really was not any 
available fund for such unfortunate 
cases. Of course there should be 
but there wasn’t. Perhaps a way 
might be found of getting her back 
to her own country. It was difficult 
to make people understand how lit- 
tle “getting back” could mean to 
her! What could she do, she who 
had been trained to do nothing ex- 
cept sing, in a land from which such 
harrowing reports came of unem- 
ployment and misery? Mary Carlin 
with a voice would have been the es- 
pecial charge of plutocratic bankers 
and Women’s Clubs, but Mary Car- 
lin, ill, penniless, she realized, was 
merely one more in a multitude. 


She drew her thin spring coat 
more closely about her emaciated 
form and started towards the St. 
Angelo Bridge. The sharp chill of 
the tramontana cutting around 
northern corners turned the Janu- 
ary sunlight into a hard glitter, and 
she had a passing regret that in a 
generous mood at the beginning of 
winter she had given away her heavy 
coat, intending to replace it with one 
of the smart models displayed in the 
shops on the Corso. 

She had suddenly remembered, as 
she dressed for the last time in her 
pleasant room, that a former pupil 
of Pietrasanta’s with whom she had 
been on friendly terms—a girl who 
belonged to the lower middle classes 
—lived in an apartment in the St. 
Peter’s neighborhood. The girl 
might have knowledge of some place 
where a foreigner could find a shel- 
ter. Mary had no money for car- 
fare, and as she passed each ancient, 
narrow intersecting street the dome 
of the great church seemed to re- 
cede further and further towards the 
horizon. When she finally reached 
the address—one of the cheaply- 
built, stuccoed apartments that had 
arisen to the ruin of many and the 
enrichment of a few—she could find 
no one who had any knowledge of 
the Ubaldis. There were several 
families in the building who would 
be most willing to take in a lodger, 
but payment must be made in ad- 
vance. 

Again in the street Mary’s one de- 
sire, crowding out even the misery 
of her plight, was to find a place 
where she could rest and get warm. 
Before her, a few squares away, was 
the world’s cathedral. She had been 
told that it was always warm in win- 
ter and cool in summer. A sort of 
numbness was stealing through her, 
body and soul. Something worse 
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than death had overtaken her, every- 
thing that had meant success, fame, 
happiness—all the rich promise that 
life held—had been swept from her. 
She had reached the breaking point. 

Money! Had she ever in some 
prehistoric age had money in a bank 
on which she could draw checks to 
pay for lodging and food, Pietra- 
santa’s startling fees for lessons, 
new frocks, opera tickets, vacations 
in Switzerland? Or was it a chimera 
born of a disordered imagination? 
What could she do to earn even a 
pittance? Sardonic demons seemed 
to hold the problem before her as 
she trudged across the Piazza di San 
Pietro, the wind tearing through 
Bernini’s Colonnade. The patient 
Secretary at the Y. W. C. A. had not 
held out any optimistic promises. 
Teach English? But Romans who 
wanted to learn English wanted the 
English of the English. 

As she approached the church an 
idea overwhelming in its audacity 
came to her: why not hold out her 
hand, her shabbily-gloved slender 
hand, for alms to the prosperous 
tourists then, as always, ascending 
the steps, just as she had seen beg- 
gars do at the steps of every church 
she had visited in Rome? As she 
reached the majestic flight a beggar 
stopped her, old, old beyond all 
reckoning, a skeleton frame clothed 
in thin brown rags, a straw hat 
perched rakishly on a wisp of tow- 
like hair. The poor creature’s re- 
proachful look was more than Mary 
could endure in silence. “I have 
nothing, nothing at all, or I’d gladly 
share with you,” she said. 

“God bless you!” returned the old 
woman. 

In the portico a cripple squatted 
at one side eating roasted chestnuts, 
his cup before him half-filled with 
coppers. On the other side a plump, 
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oldish, cheerful-looking woman, 
wearing a warmer coat than Mary’s, 
arose with alacrity to solicit an alms 
for her starving little children at 
home! The American’s sarcastic 
smile aroused her anger, and the 
phrases hurled at the foreigner held 
anathema. Inside the massive door, 
Mary met three prosperous-looking 
women, Americans, evidently, or 
English. Here was her chance, but 
suddenly her arm was paralyzed, 
she simply could not extend it! No, 
begging was beyond her. She might 
starve, spend the night crouched in 
a church portico, or be stabbed in 
the dark by a wandering marauder, 
her body thrown into the Tiber; but 
she could not beg! She strayed on 
towards the Baldachino soaring 
splendidly above the Tomb of the 
Apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, but 
the vastness of the interior, its mar- 
ble loneliness, oppressed her. She 
had visited the Basilica on coming to 
Rome merely as a tourist, but she 
had never attended a service there. 
Religion, what she called concrete 
religion, had long ceased to have any 
important part in her life. 

On first coming to Rome she had 
attended the American Church, but 
there were so many interesting oc- 
cupations for her Sundays that she 
had soon given up the practice. She 
had her own code and the ethical 
ideals that she supposed all sentient 
beings found in civilization. People 
lived, stumbled blindly, or went on 
happily if lucky, sinners faring quite 
as well as saints. Now, as she wan- 
dered among tombs and statues, or 
paused at frescoed, candle-lit side 
altars where women in black were 
praying, marvelous St. Peter’s with 
its legends, its storied treasures, 
held no balm for her despair. She 
left the church and paused at the 
top of the steps. Whither, now? 
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In all that vast maze of tiled roofs 
and majestic domes and ancient 
streets climbing historic hills, 
spread before her tired eyes, what 
place was there for her? 

People were going towards the en- 
trance to the Vatican Galleries. She 
was reminded that the day was Sat- 
urday when admission was free. As 
well spend the fruitless, miserable 
hours there as anywhere else. At 
least she would be warm, and there 
were benches on which she could 
rest. If she closed her eyes and 
held her breath she might even die 
there, and to die amidst such beauty 
—could she ask anything sweeter? 
She rested for a long time in a room 
given over to lovely, soft-eyed Ma- 
donnas and ecstatic young saints, 
and then strolled aimlessly through 
vistas of glowing masterpieces, and 
entered the Stanze of Raphael. A 
group was there whose voices be- 
trayed them as Americans. She 
paused near them —a tall, gaunt 
man with a scholarly brow and side 
whiskers, was studying a Baedeker, 
and two faded blondes, earnest, 
rather pretty, badly dressed, were 
peering with nearsighted eyes at the 
frescoes. 

“Dear me, how stupid to forget 
my glasses, of all mornings, coming 
to the Vatican!” bewailed the elder. 
“I don’t guess we'll have time for an- 
other day. Father wants us to do 
the Forum and the Palatine Monday 
morning so that we can go to Tivoli 
in the afternoon. He promised the 
Elbers we’d go with them!” 

“I think we might miss divine 
service for once, and go to Tivoli 
Sunday, but Father’s so strict about 
the Sabbath,” said the other. 

“Why, Julia! I hope we are 
Christians even if we are in Rome!” 

Mary Carlin smiled, remembering 
the Head of the Universal Church in 


whose Palace of the Vatican they 
were standing. 

“I couldn’t read a word of what 
the guidebook says, and Burton 
Holmes said in his lecture that these 
frescoes are among the finest things 
in Rome. It’s too dreadful to be here 
right before them and not under- 
stand what they’re all about!” 

Mary’s attention was distracted 
from her compatriots by the amused 
smiles of two ladies who had ap- 
proached and evidently understood 
the provincial’s lament, unmistak- 
ably Roman though they were. To 
her appraising eyes they represent- 
ed the extreme of the social world, 
the great smart world where life 
poured out pleasure and luxury as 
though they came unendingly from 
the lap of the gracious gods. She 
took them to be mother and daugh- 
ter, or, possibly, sisters. Both were 
so beautiful in their different ways 
that the room seemed to have been 
designed for them rather than for 
the Raphael masterpieces. The 
younger, a girl of perhaps twenty, 
was of medium stature, slender, 
graceful, her scarlet lips frankly 
penciled, curved over even white 
teeth, olive skin, faintly touched 
with rouge, large soft eyes with deli- 
cate straight brows and _ thickly- 
planted long lashes. Her clothes 
bore the marks of that perfection of 
detail that Paris gives to favored 
clients; “a simple tailleur of blue 
serge,” the unknowing might have 
described her dress, and over her 
shoulders were furs of the finest 
blue fox. Her companion was also 
of the dark Roman type, but with a 
different coloring, warmer, deeper, 
and her figure, while slender, had a 
certain matronly poise, and was 
swathed in a long fur coat that Mary 
identified as Russian sable — not 
mere mink even at mink’s costliest 
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best. Blue-black hair waved from 
under a close-fitting black hat. The 
pair, so unmistakably patrician, 
stood for everything that Mary Car- 
lin had dreamed might one day be 
hers—for home, friends, success, po- 
sition, luxury, love. In that moment 
she almost hated them for embody- 
ing all that she had lost. No, she 
was not envious, she passionately re- 
minded herself. Envy was low, de- 
grading, a corrosion of what was fin- 
est in one’s soul and that one must 
keep no matter what happened. But 
why were they there to mock her 
terrible pain? How would these 
patricians have reacted to such over- 
whelming misfortunes? Of course 
they had understood! English was 
the favored language of Continental 
smart sets. Everybody spoke 
French—there was no distinction in 
knowing it, merely outer darkness 
if one did not know. 

The tourist who had forgotten her 
glasses lifted imploring eyes to 
Mary. She responded to the look. 
“Perhaps I can help you a bit. I 
have often been here. As you know 
this room is called the Stanza dell’ 
Incendio. There is a legend which 
the fresco perpetuates, that a fire in 
the region called the Borgo was 
miraculously extinguished by Pope 
Leo IV. who went into the flames 
carrying a cross. The figure with 
the tiara is supposed to be the saint- 
ly Pontiff, but in reality it is the 
portrait of the reigning Pope who 
gave Raphael his commission, Leo 
X. the magnificent Medici Pope of 
the Renaissance — Luther’s oppo- 
nent, you may be interested to 
know.” 

“Indeed I am! How kind you 
are! It must be lovely to know so 
much about art! Do tell us about 
the old man that’s being carried by 
the young one. Who are they?” 
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“The young man is blind, the old 
one is a paralytic—AEneas and An- 
chises, a classical association with 
the destruction of Troy. They are 
supposed to be a symbol of the mu- 
tual helpfulness of Christians, one 
towards another. The one gives his 
good eyes to direct the way, the 
other, his sound legs, so together 
they escape. It is a charming the- 
ory, but in real life, unfortunately, 
it doesn’t work.” She was conscious 
that the lovely patricians were lis- 
tening to her, and the startled look 
on the face of the girl filled Mary 
with a savage desire to go on. What 
did this fortunate, sheltered girl 
know about the struggle, the selfish- 
ness, the cruelty of the fighting 
world? “In reality,” she continued, 
“the Burning of the Borgo wit- 
nessed the same old human selfish- 
ness in the mad rush to escape, re- 
gardless of who was left to perish. 
Sauve qui peut—there you have hu- 
man nature in the raw, in the ninth 
century as in the twentieth.” 

The seeker after art’s enlighten- 
ment compressed her thin lips, 
plainly dubious as to the perfect re- 
spectability of her informant. 
“Sauve—lI beg your pardon, I didn’t 
quite get your last remark.” 

“Sauve qui peut—merely the 
French way of saying, ‘look out for 
yourself. Don’t bother about any- 
body else, because nobody is going 
to bother about you.’” 

“How dreadful! I am sure it 
wouldn’t be true in America. I can’t 
say about New York and Chicago 
where they have so many foreigners. 
But where we live we try to follow 
the Golden Rule!” 

Mary’s eyes sought the Italians, 
and they, meeting her glance, turned 
away and left the room. 

The Angelus rang at noon and the 
guards gave the signal for closing. 
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Mary followed the crowd through 
galleries and corridors and reached 
the exit into the Piazza. She stood 
aside as one group after another 
drifted past her, and presently the 
two Italians whom she had tried to 
shock emerged. They looked around 
expectantly, and at once a long, 
shiny, luxurious automobile, a foot- 
man beside the chauffeur, drew up 
at the steps. Mary was conscious 
that the older woman was gazing at 
her and then she spoke: “I beg your 
pardon, Madame, but you look very 
tired. Do let me give you a lift!” 

For an instant Mary could not 
quite understand that the words, so 
graciously spoken, were addressed 
to her. “Thank you! You are too 
kind—I’d love it!” and then the foot- 
man was helping her into the car 
and arranging a fur robe over her 
knees. Her hostess began with the 
usual conversational gap-fillers— 
the weather, the new statues just 
placed in the Vatican. She had been 
calling on an old priest, her son’s 
former tutor. (This explained why 
she was in the Museum on a day 
when admission was free.) Then 
she asked where she was to leave the 
unknown young woman. Where, 
indeed! Mary stammered, “Piazza 
di Spagna,” the place most familiar 
to her, since it held the great English 
bank which had cashed her drafts 
from America. In no time at all, so 
it seemed, the car was turning into 
the Piazza. “Where do you wish to 
stop?” 

Again she was at a loss for an an- 
swer, but managed to murmur the 
name of the bank. “Then we’ll wait 
for you! You are quite too ill to be 
left to the uncertainties of cabs in 
such weather!” 

What to do now? Mary decided 
that there was nothing except to tell 
a part of the truth. 


“You are too kind—TI couldn’t 
trouble you! ... I gave up my room 
this morning, and I haven’t yet 
found another. Some people had 
moved—they used to live near St. 
Peter’s—I hoped that they would 
take me in for a few days!” She 
was conscious of how utterly insane 
her statement must sound. The 
lady’s incredulous stare confirmed 
its idiocy. “You mean to say that 
you do not know where you are go- 
ing to stay, to-night, in Rome at the 
height of the season, when every 
hotel and pension is filled!” 

There was nothing left to say but 
more of the dreadful truth. “The 
bank failed where I had all my 
money, and the landlady wanted my 
room. I have been very ill—I was 
in the English Nursing Home, and I 
haven’t been able to find anything 
to do!” 

“I should think not! You ought 
to be in bed, this moment!” She 
gave an order to the chauffeur, 
“Palazzo Savelli,” and then intro- 
duced herself, and her companion. 
She was the Contessa del Ferrati, the 
beautiful girl was Donna Faustina 
Savelli. Mary gave her own name 
and explained about her voice. 

“I am going to take you home with 
me, and we'll try to think of some- 
thing for you.” 

Inwardly Mary was reflecting that 
her bitter outburst before the “Jn- 
cendio del Borgo” was turning into 
another miracle. This lovely patri- 
cian was no doubt bent on showing 
a foreigner that the Golden Rule was 
not unknown in Rome! 

The car drove through a massive 
arched gate into the courtyard of an 
old palace. 

“Shall I see you to-night, Faus- 
tina?” asked the Countess. “We are 
dining with your parents, you 
know.” 
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“I am afraid not—I am going to 
Martina’s. Just an informal little 
dinner, with bridge.” 

“I might have known! 
Giovanni 
ner.” 

“Oh, will Giovanni be there?” 

“As if you didn’t know! Good- 
by, my dear!” 

So this lovely girl was evidently 
engaged to her Giovanni, no doubt 
as charming in his way as she was 
in hers. Mary was tempted to be- 
lieve in the old Roman goddess of 
Fortune whose temple, in ruins, was 
still to be seen in the Forum. What 
a strange, incredible, brutally unjust 
world! And yet what a pleasant 
world it had seemed when she her- 
self was among those on whom the 
capricious goddess had smiled! The 
car was stopping at another massive 
door. 

Mary followed her hostess up the 
grand stairway of Palazzo Ferrati 
and into the corridor that led, she 
supposed, to the apartment occu- 
pied by the family. She was famil- 
iar with the customs of great 
Roman families who lived in vast 
suites on the piano nobile and rent- 
ed the others, not always disdaining 
grocers and tailors on the ground 
floor. 

In a high-ceilinged, vast bedroom 
where a fire was soon blazing under 
a black marble mantelpiece, three 
tall windows draped in rose satin 
curtains, giving on the court, Mary 
Carlin gazed at her surroundings 
with the interest that adhered to 
novel scenes and historic monu- 
ments. The four-poster bed was 
canopied in the same material re- 
peated in a prie-dieu beneath a copy 
of the Sistine Madonna. Old rugs 
dotted the marble floor. The maid 
reappeared with an armful of mono- 
grammed towels and a huge brass 


I heard 
mention Martina’s din- 
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ewer of hot water, her strong bru- 
nette countenance beaming with 
welcoming smiles when Mary 
thanked her in Italian. 

A footman in maroon livery con- 
ducted her through a series of splen- 
did apartments to a cheerful, sunlit 
room with a round table set between 
diamond-paned windows, where the 
Countess and two little girls of per- 
haps eleven and nine years of age 
awaited her. “My daughters, Flavia 
and Elena,” introduced the hostess, 
speaking English. The children 
were fairer than their mother with 
gray eyes, bobbed brown hair and 
round pleasant faces. Elena, the 
younger, showed dimples when she 
smiled. 

In a moment they were joined by 
a young man wearing the well-cut 
English tweeds favored by smart Ro- 
mans. “My son, Giovanni,” pro- 
nounced the Countess, but no intro- 
duction was needed to tell that the 
handsome, dark-eyed youth was his 
mother’s son. The resemblance was 
striking. So this was Faustina’s 
Giovanni! What a charming couple 
they would make! and so enchant- 
ingly in love with each other! Faus- 
tina Savelli’s happy eyes were not 
those of a girl facing an “arranged” 
marriage for purely family reasons. 


At the conclusion of luncheon the 
Countess insisted that Mary must 
go to bed and remain there. Her 
dinner would be sent to her. “And 
you mustn’t worry. Things will 
come out all right.” 

Wrapped in the silk dressing- 
gown brought by Teresa the maid, 
Mary lay, relaxed, despair for the 
moment suspended, under soft blan- 
kets in the canopied bed. Was any- 
thing real? Was she dreaming, and 
in her dreams taking part in an 
opera where strange adventures be- 
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fell romantic prima donnas? Then 
she slept, dreamlessly. 

She was awakened at twilight by 
a tap at her door and Countess del 
Ferrati came into the room. She 
had only a moment—she was din- 
ing out. She had telephoned to 
Maestro Pietrasanta, who, by the 
way had sent his love, his homage 
and his sympathy to his dear pupil. 
She had also telephoned to the 
American Embassy. The Ambas- 
sadress had gone to America to 
spend the holidays with her son at 
school there, but she was expected 
back the following week. In the 
meantime Miss Carlin was to re- 
main at Palazzo Ferrati until her 
health was restored. 

Mary was sipping coffee at the 
end of an excellent dinner when the 
two little girls appeared. Mary as- 
sured them that she spoke Italian, 
and her visitors at once became volu- 
ble and communicative. They had 
an older sister, Maria, who was at 
the Sacred Heart Convent of the 
Trinita dei Monti. She was coming 
home for the Easter vacation when 
she would be Faustina’s bridesmaid, 
but she would not be presented to 
Society until the next winter. Gio- 
vanni and Faustina would live on 
the floor above. “We had a little 
brother who went to heaven,” added 
Elena, “but Giovanni couldn’t be an 
angel because he has to receive the 
Sacrament of Matrimony and have 
many children. He is the heir.” 

Mary conceded that the Angels 
were merely playing the game when 
they left Giovanni to his appointed 
destiny. “We have a cardinal,” said 
Flavia. “He married his niece to 
our ancestor and her dowry built 
this palace. His portrait is in the 
gallery. Palazzo Savelli is not new 
like ours.” 

“New?” echoed Mary. 
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“Not very old,” said Flavia. “It 
was begun in 1620, the year our an- 
cestor married the cardinal’s 
niece.” 

“The year that the Pilgrims land- 
ed on Plymouth Rock,” murmured 
Mary. 

“Were the Pilgrims from the Holy 
Land?” inquired Flavia. 

“No. I think we might describe 
them as Pilgrims from Rome,” an- 
swered the American. 

Mary Carlin saw very little of her 
hostess during the next three days, 
although flowers and magazines 
were sent to her room. The chil- 
dren, with their governess, paid her 
another visit. On Tuesday she was 
aware that something unusual was 
to occur and on meeting Flavia in 
the corridor, she learned that a din- 
ner of ceremony, a reception and a 
ball were to take place that evening. 
Footmen without their coats were 
hurrying through passages, and 
workmen in overalls were placing 
tall vases and wreathing chandeliers 
in smilax. The palace was already 
brilliantly alight when Flavia, tip- 
toeing mysteriously, asked if Miss 
Carlin (which sounded like “Carla’”’) 
didn’t want to see the decorations. 
Miss Carlin certainly did want to see 
them. Mary followed the little girls 
past the grand stairway lined with 
silk-stockinged footmen, to the state 
dining-room where a long table was 
laid with places for thirty guests. 
It was resplendent with gold plate 
and rock crystal. Vases of red roses 
and gold candelabra holding tall 
wax candles, interspaced with bas- 
kets of hothouse grapes, ran down 
the center of the heavy damask 
cloth, and old Pasquale, the butler, 
was giving final directions to a row 
of footmen. 

“We borrowed Aunt Maddalena’s 
footmen,” whispered Elena. “She 
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borrows ours when she gives a ball 
or a dinner. She says nobody would 
have thought of such a thing before 
the War when she was young. We 
are being punished for being so 
wicked.” 

Mary refrained from saying that 
if the ability to keep a score of foot- 
men was a mark of divine favor, 
then the great majority of the hu- 
man race was headed straight for 
perdition! 

The little girl lingered to tell Mary 
that she and Elena and the govern- 
ess were going to remain up to see 
the ball, and if she liked they would 
be so glad to have her with them. 
There was a place in the musicians’ 
gallery behind a pillar from where 
they could look down on the ball- 
room without being seen. 

Mary Carlin had never imagined 
anything so splendid, and, true to 
the traditions about which her whole 
career had revolved, she fitted a set- 
ting for Grand Opera into the Fer- 
rati ballroom, followed by the sharp 
pang of remembrance that it could 
never mean anything to her. The 
Contessa was still receiving her 
guests beyond the double doors 
leading into the state drawing-room ; 
the Cardinal had arrived, and his 
tall, distinguished figure in its scar- 
let silk robe and mantaletta, was the 
center of a group. Older women 
wearing jewels that caught the spar- 
kle of hundreds of lights, were 
throned on the divans and gilt chairs 
at two sides of the vast salon. Love- 
ly girls and young men were con- 
gregated beyond white-and-gold pil- 
lars, but in plain view of the chaper- 
ons, and a line of young men, the 
“stags” of every American ballroom, 
stood near their hostess. The Prin- 
cess who had been so gracious to 
Mary Carlin, followed by a lady-in- 
waiting with double chins, and an 
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officer in Court uniform, entered, 
and the ball was formally opened 
with a grand march. 

Shortly afterwards, the Cardinal 
moved away, attended by his host 
and Don Giovanni. “His Eminence 
is leaving early,” said Mary. 

“Officially, yes, but not really,” 
explained Flavia. “Papa and Gio- 
vanni will escort him to the stair- 
way, and then the Cardinal will go 
to Papa’s study and send for the 
gentlemen, one at a time, whom he 
wishes to see. Papa says that’s how 
the Vatican knows everything that 
goes on.” 

Never, Mary was sure, had she 
seen a more beautiful girl than 
Faustina Savelli. She was dressed 
simply in white satin with strings 
of pearls around her slender neck, 
and when she neared the gallery, 
dancing with Giovanni, his eyes 
bent to her smiling lips, the sight 
was like rare music transmuted into 
a pair of lovers. ... 

The sound of the gay dance music 
floated softly to Mary after she had 
put out her lamp and gone to bed. 
It was long before she slept, but the 
wakeful hours were not unhappy. 
It seemed wonderful to touch even 
for a few days an existence that she 
had dreamed of but never known. 
She was sure that the Countess 
would provide in some way for her 
future. If she could not sing, pos- 
sibly she could teach others the fine 
points of the art that Pietrasanta 
had given to her. 

The following week, Flavia re- 
ported, there was to be a splendid 
ball, given by their Aunt Maddalena, 
the Marchesa dell’ Armini. 

On the evening of the Marchesa’s 
ball Mary chanced to be crossing 
the long corridor just as the Count 
and Countess with their son ap- 
proached a spiral stairway that de- 
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scended to a side door opening into 
the courtyard. She thought that the 
young man’s dark eyes looked tired, 
and his face was too pale. “You 
must go to bed early, and get a good 
sleep,” said the Countess, in cour- 
teous greeting to her guest. 

-“I wish J could—I feel rotten!” 
ejaculated Giovanni. 

“Not that pain, in your side, 


again!” demanded the adoring 
mother. 
“A little—it’s nothing. I’m just 


tired,” the young man assured her. 


Mary sat up late reading the new 
American magazines that had come 
to her from the English bookseller’s 
in the Piazza di Spagna. She was 
aroused from the first deep slumber 
by the sound of speeding motors in 
the courtyard beneath her windows. 
She looked out as Giovanni, sup- 
ported by the chauffeur and the foot- 
man, followed by his parents, was 
lifted in at the door. The next mo- 
ment Faustina Savelli sprang from 
a second car and rushed into the 
palace. Suddenly feet were hurry- 
ing through corridors and the tele- 
phone was ringing. Mary hastily 
dressed and left her room. Pasquale 
paused a moment to explain that 
Don Giovanni had been stricken at 
his aunt’s ball. It was appendicitis, 
without a doubt. His Excellency 
had had a previous attack. Then 
the Countess, the diamonds on her 
bosom mocking the pallor of death 
under a faint tinting of rouge on 
her cheeks, emerged from a room in 
which there was a telephone, and 
turned despairingly to her faithful 
servitor: “Every surgeon in Rome 
that we know anything about is in 
Naples, attending a Medical Con- 
vention. Blessed Mother, what can 
we do!” She looked at Mary Carlin 
without seeing her. An aéroplane? 
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But we can’t wait! My son is in 
agony!” She hurried away. 

Something was stirring in Mary’s 
brain. Some association of ideas, 
that she could not for a moment cor- 
relate to the desperate need of the 
present. But surely! She had read 
that very morning of the arrival at 
the Grand Hotel of Dr. Desmond, 
the most noted surgeon in America, 
“the wizard of the scapel,” he was 
called, for whose services men 
crossed continents and felt secure. 
She had glimpsed Faustina going 
into the Contessa’s sitting-room. 
Mary dragged her from the sofa 
where she had sunk, a moaning 
heap. “Come, we'll get a surgeon. 
The best in the world.” 

The Savelli car was still at the 
door, and the hotel was near. The 
clerk on duty was dubious as to 
rousing a guest, but the magic of 
the Ferrati and Savelli names over- 
came his scruples, and he ordered a 
page to go to Dr. Desmond’s suite. 
“We'll go with him,” said Mary 
Carlin. 

The great surgeon, in dressing- 
gown, after a delay, opened the door 
to their clamorous knocks. He was 
in Rome merely as a tourist. Rome 
had many skillful surgeons. 

“But they are all in Naples!” 
flashed Mary Carlin... . 


The two girls sat clasped in each 
other’s arms in the Contessa’s sit- 
ting-room. The first hours of tragic 
suspense had passed with Faustina, 
Flavia, Elena and the governess on 
their knees, their prayers choked 
with sobs. The mother was at the 
hospital with her son. Then the lit- 
tle girls were taken away to bed. 

At the first streak of dawn Pas- 
quale entered, smiling. The opera- 
tion had been absolutely successful 
—a delay of thirty minutes would 
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surely have been fatal. Don Gio- 
vanni was asleep. Providence was 
good! 

Faustina kissed Mary on the lips. 
“You know how I feel— what I 
would like to say, only there are no 
words! More than my sister you 
will be always, always. But for you 
Giovanni might be dead . . . His life, 
my happiness, everything—we owe 
to you!” 

Love awakens love and Mary Car- 
lin felt a tenderness for this exqui- 
site girl that melted what had been 
hard and bitter in her heart. She 
returned the caress, still holding 
Faustina’s hand on which Giovan- 


MY WILL 


ni’s ring shone beautifully in the 
morning light. She knew that her 
own future was linked with Faus- 
tina’s. 

In the moments of silence in 
which she divined that Faustina 
was praying, all the circumstances 
that had brought her to the Palazzo 
Ferrati and found their climax in 
the night’s miracle of life over 
death, passed before her inner vi- 
sion. 

“Dear Faustina,” she said, “you 
owe your happiness, your future 
husband his life, not to me, but toa 
great artist who died four hundred 
years ago, named Raphael.” 


MY WILL 


By CaroLt CowarD 


E holds me; 


And He will not let me go. 


I struggle; 


Writhing restless to and fro. 


He frees me; 


Yet His grasp seems firmer still; 


He holds me 


As His own;—leaves me my will! 


I shudder, 


Sensing now my freedom’s worth; 


I choose; 


My choice tends oft to things of earth. 


I ponder, 


Marveling at that firm grasp 


Small wonder; 


*Tis a pierced Hand’s tender clasp! 


He wins me; 


For naught can His Love withstand; 


I yield Him, 


Strengthened by His sheltering Hand, 


My weak will, 


That it may be one with His, 
Whose pierced Hands caught me 
But for my own bliss! 
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THE DRAMA 


By EvuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


OUR RESPONSIBILITY TOWARDS THE THEATER 


NCE a door opened to a young 
girl that unlocked to her a 
world of dreams—she found herself 
inside Mary Anderson’s dressing 
room. Miss Anderson was appear- 
ing as Juliet. So incredible did it 
seem to the girl that she was ac- 
tually speaking to the great actress 
that every question which she had 
planned to ask died on her tongue. 
The precious moments slipped past; 
the call-boy knocked at the door. 
The maid adjusted the pearl fillet; 
Miss Anderson gathered up her 
silken skirts then, to the girl’s com- 
plete bewilderment, the exquisite 
Capulet dropped on her knees and 
bowed her head. Rising, she turned 
to the door but the girl’s curiosity 
conquered her shyness. 

“Oh, I’m sorry but is there any- 
thing the matter?” she asked. 

Miss Anderson paused: “The mat- 
ter?” then she laughed, “it’s just a 
habit of mine. I’ve never gone on 
the stage without first saying a 
prayer. I don’t believe I would have 
the courage unless I offered what- 
ever I had to give to God.” 

Out front in the crowded theater 
that afternoon, the girl lived and 
suffered with Juliet but it was Juliet 
in the dressing-room whom she re- 
membered best. 

The girl is now one of the best 
known nuns in the East but she 
Says that not only her conversion 
but her vocation was conceived in a 
theater. 

It is so very easy to cry down the 


stage and to point the finger at its 
influence—so much less convenient 
to say “Mea culpa.” Yet what the 
public must understand is that the 
theater is not a great Titan who has 
them in his grasp. It is just an 
amusement industry — which may 
become a vehicle for art—but which 
is operated by and for the public. 
Every man who buys a ticket— 
whether it be for $5 or ten cents— 
is a stockholder, his patronage is his 
vote; the entertainment he receives, 
his dividend. There is one difficulty 
about theatrical stockholders, un- 
known to radio—and that is the in- 
articulate quality of their opinion. 
Radio audiences have been trained 
to penmanship. Their epistolary 
fervor is a phenomenon which must 
be of considerable importance to 
Uncle Sam as Postmaster, but stage 
audiences are singularly mute. 
When pleased, their money speaks 
at the box office but the reasons for 
their disapproval usually remain a 
matter of conjecture. That is where 
the stockholders lose their proxies; 
where Catholics could wield a real 
influence. Consider how a mere in- 
troduction of organized action has 
shaken the Motion Picture industry. 
One has to have been in Hollywood 
to realize how sensitive the vast or- 
ganization is to public opinion. 
Every schedule on the Coast is now 
being overhauled. Van Hechts and 
Lewis’ are giving place to Jane Aus- 
ten. It has been whispered that 
Pearl White may make a serial of 
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Elsie Dinsmore. It is an actual fact 
that a scenario writer was told to 
eliminate sex from Sailor Beware! 

The pictures are really ready to 
do anything that will please the pub- 
lic; so are the theaters. It is the 
stockholders who must voice their 
demands. In the past the produc- 
ers, trying to win approval have put 
on what they enjoyed themselves 
but, although the second generation 
may now have acquired with their 
wealth a modicum of culture, the 
Mayers and the Goldwyns and the 
Selznicks and the Selwyns, the War- 
ners and the Thalbergs and the Zieg- 
felds haven’t either Christian or An- 
glo-Saxon tastes, and if we Chris- 
tians never make it clear what we 
don’t like and why, we will never 
educate the producers. It has come 
very close to a question of preserv- 
ing our Christian and American 
ideals. We stockholders are much 
less alert than the men in control. 
Instead of standing out for our own 
principles we decide it is more tol- 
erant and broadminded to allow our 
real standards to slip. In a country 
as large and as polyglot as our own 
there will have to be for a long time 
to come some entertainments that 
are of thoroughly coarse grain—to 
have them coarse rather than insid- 
iously immoral is the best one can 
expect—but that our more educated 
classes now find their entertainment 
on that lower level is more serious. 
There seems no barrier of good taste 
left around the shows to which gen- 
erous parents take their daughters, 
during the holidays. 

It is not all the theaters’ fault. 
Take the matter of blasphemy. We 
are certain that if every Protestant 
or Catholic who heard an oath on 
the stage gave voice to their resent- 
ment, that it would disappear within 
a few months. We cite two letters 
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from two of the most famous man- 
agements, which we received this 
Spring. 


“Dear Mrs. Wyatt: 

“Miss X. has asked me to reply to 
your letter of May sixth concerning 
an oath in X It was our impres- 
sion that this oath had been cut out 
but apparently it was overlooked. 
However, I am authorized to say 
that it will be omitted to-day. 
Thank you for your good wishes, 
etc.” 





“Dear Mrs. Wyatt: 

“I was pleased to receive your 
letter this morning and to learn that 
you enjoyed our new play and I am 
very sorry that you found a few 
words and lines in it that were of- 
fensive to you. 

“It is our aim in the play to give 
amusement to as many people as 
possible and offense to no one. I 
feel that your points are well taken 
and I have already spoken to our 
stage director, instructing him to 
delete the lines you referred to. 

“Thank you again for your letter 
and for your interest in the play, 
etc.” 


On two occasions of which we 
know personally, oaths were strick- 
en out during rehearsal due to the 
objection of a member of the cast. 

On the desk of one of our non- 
Christian producers this winter, a 
visitor happened to see a copy of 
Ghéon’s Miracle of St. Bernard. 

“What in the world are you doing 
with that, Mr. X.?” 

Mr. X. patted the book. “I guess 
that is one of my favorite plays. 
When I have some money to lose, I 
am going to put it on, but who else 
would like it? Would you come to 
see it?” 
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Would you? 
Given a choice between She Loves 
Me Not or St. Bernard, which way 
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would you vote—which ticket would 
you buy? In every stock company 
the majority must rule. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


November, 1933 


MEN IN Wuite. — The Pulitzer 
Prize has confirmed the popular 
taste and not even the advent of the 
play upon the screen can diminish 
the enthusiasm for the original pro- 
duction in which Alexander Kirk- 
land gives so intensely sympathetic 
a picture of the young doctor who is 
forced to make a sacrifice of his per- 
sonal life to his profession. The 
routine of a big city hospital, though 
impressionistic in setting is substan- 
tially real. The almost silent climax 
in the operating room has become 
famous.—At the Broadhurst. 


December 


As THousanps CHEER.—Although 
replacements for the various skits 
on people much in the public eye 
have been ready for months in case 
of sudden mortality, the same 
sketches still persist and still de- 
light their audiences. Even the 
thermometer’s rise can’t lower the 
popularity of this journalistic re- 
view whose curtain is the front page 
ofa newspaper. “Easter Parade” is 
still our favorite among the season’s 
songs and lately a new and very tal- 
ented dancer has been added to the 
cast Charles Collins —the most 
graceful tap dancer we know.—At 
the Music Boz. 


January, 1934 
SHE Loves ME Nor.—What this 


Princetonian farce lacks in refine- 
ment it makes up in laughs. The 





action is so fast that it’s rather hard 
to remember one was shocked, but 
really nothing would have been lost 
if the heroine’s costume had been 
added to and some other lines cut 
short.—At the Forty-sizth Street. 


February 


Topacco Roap.—Although Henry 
Hull made the sensation of the win- 
ter as Jeeter, James Barton now 
seems to have created another char- 
acterization of equal strength. 
There is a compelling sincerity 
about this terrible play of Georgia 
Crackers — the poor whites — that 
holds the imagination despite its 
sordid horrors.—At the Forty- 
eighth Street. 

March 


RoBerta. — The best part about 
this rather heavy but elaborate 
operetta is the timelessness of Fay 
Templeton and Tamara singing 
“Smoke Gets in Your Eyes.” There 
is a Fashion Show and a Russian 
Café but not much sparkle. How- 
ever, it seems to please.—At the New 
Amsterdam. 

May 


New Faces.—That it has given 
popularity and salaries to a troupe 
of young actors, is the pleasantest 
part of this little review whose hu- 
mor seemed to us a little coarse and 
very hard. It is smart and never 
pretty and has more cynicism than 
charm. We most disliked Harlem 
and preferred “I hate the Spring.” 
—At the Fulton. 








The Ball and the Cross 





THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





PALESTRINA AND HIS PATRONS 


EN those of us who are di- 

rectly interested in the im- 
provement of Church music and in 
the restoration of its dignity as a 
part of the highest offer we have to 
make each Sunday and feast day 
refer, following the example of his 
late Holiness, Pope Pius X., to the 
standard example afforded by the 
compositions of Giovanni Pierluigi 
da Palestrina, we are often asked 
why the work of a single man should 
be accorded this position. There 
are several replies possible to this 
question. We may, if unlike the 
Coriathians we do not suffer fools 
gladly, retort that such a question 
is not a very intelligent one and that 
it is the style of this Master ob- 
viously, rather than the mere col- 
lection of Masses, services and mo- 
tets, fine as the music of such col- 
lection is, that is suggested as our 
model, and that he is not the only 
exponent, albeit the leading one, of 
this style. Or we may reply that 
Palestrina was one of the two or 
three of the greatest composers of 
all time and, amongst that two or 
three, the only one who devoted the 





whole of his efforts to Church mu- 
sic. The still more appropriate re- 
ply, that it is because his music was 
chosen by the representatives of the 
then Pope, Pius IV., as the most in 
keeping with the mind of the Church 
as expressed by the recently held 
Council of Trent, may well lead to 
another question, a question which 
really should be put by everyone 
who wishes to realize what the mind 
of the Church was and is on the sub- 
ject of liturgical music, that is of 
music sung to the words of her sa- 
cred liturgy. This question is, why 
was the music of Palestrina, and 
that of his contemporaries which 
follows the same style and methods, 
chosen above its predecessors and 
its successors, to which the answer 
is that, like that collected and ar- 
ranged by St. Gregory a thousand 
years previously, it sums up in itself 
all the best qualities, and also what 
may be called the most character- 
istic qualities, of ecclesiastical mu- 
sic as practiced in all parts of the 
Church by those best qualified, by 
their musical knowledge and by 
their love of the liturgy, to say what 
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is and what is not the best musical 
expression of, and accompaniment 
to, such liturgy. 

Unlike that of St. Gregory, the 
music of Palestrina is the art-work 
of one man, though much of it is 
based on the melodies collected and 
composed by St. Gregory himself or 
by others; but like that of the earlier 
period there is in it the whole spirit 
and system of the period at which it 
was written, so far as that spirit and 
system were in accord with the 
Church’s own mind and wishes. 
Palestrina, great man as he was, 
could not have written this music 
had it not been for a number of oth- 
ers, some of whom had a direct in- 
fluence upon him and upon his art, 
and some an indirect one. 

It will be noticed that I particu- 
larly say upon both the man and his 
art, for a very large part of the in- 
fluence of Palestrina on the music 
and musicians of his time and sub- 
sequently, a very powerful feature 


.of his conscious and unconscious 


propaganda for better Church mu- 
sic, was his personal character. Too 
often the lives of Church musicians 
are much inferior to their art; they 
sing or play beautifully, or compose 
music that is of a superior kind, but 
live in a way that spoils much of the 
good effect of what they do. With 
Palestrina it was otherwise and, 
though the Church has not declared 
him a saint, she has given him a 
place that is a distinct acknowledg- 
ment of his virtues. 

After the custom of his period, a 
custom that still continues in some 
countries to this day, he took no 
family name but was called by his 
baptismal names with the addition 
of the name of the place where he 
was born, Praeneste or Palestrina, 
a small town just over twenty miles 
away from Rome. His parents, 
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Sante Pierluigi and Maria Ghis- 
mondi, were well-to-do people, but 
much more important, they were 
pious and intelligent, and they en- 
couraged him in his religion and his 
art. The exact date of his birth is 
not known, and discussions con- 
stantly occur on this subject which 
place it differently between 1514 
and 1526. What is known is that 
he went to live in Rome in 1540 in 
order to be in touch with the 
“school” or group of musicians fol- 
lowing the general rules of study 
laid down by St. Gregory, which 
school was then under the very pow- 
erful influence of what is known as 
the Netherlands School, a group of 
leading composers chiefly from Bel- 
gium and Holland. This group in- 
cluded such geniuses as Guillaume 
Dufay, Josquin des Prés and Jacob 
Arcadelt, though Palestrina’s own 
teacher was either Claude Goudimel, 
a clever musician who later became 
a Calvinist, or an unknown contra- 
puntist, Gaudio Mell. 

Who exactly was his personal 
teacher, however, is a matter of slight 
importance. What is more impor- 
tant is the fact that the first to have 
any influence on the young musician 
who was to become the greatest 
composer of his own day and the 
model for all future generations, 
were these Netherlanders. If it is a 
coincidence it is a providential one 
that nowadays, when at long last 
real interest is again being taken in 
the music of Palestrina, and his mu- 
sic being treated as living music and 
not merely as a fine technical study, 
the music of the old Netherlanders is 
also coming into its own again. For 
this reason we are able to see how 
excellent the influence of the best of 
these composers was, how thorough- 
ly their music is in keeping with the 
“true Church style,” how reverently 
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they handled the sacred text and 
how free from any secular traits or 
sensationalism they are. That they 
sometimes did things for the sake 
of some technical experiment or dis- 
play that spoil the effect of their 
works as liturgical music, is true; 
yet generally speaking, except 
where their style is too archaic to 
appeal to modern ears, they wrote 
not only thoroughly good and often 
inspired music, but thoroughly good 
Church music. During the whole 
course of history one finds that the 
mixing of sacred and secular styles 
of composition has been condemned 
by the best authorities, not only 
Christian but pagan also, and one 
reason why these predecessors of 
Palestrina succeeded so well in their 
Church music was that they wrote 
comparatively little secular music 
and that of a sober, though not nec- 
essarily uncheerful, character. 

The influence of these composers 
upon Palestrina was an abiding one, 
and not only in his so-called stu- 
dent days (so-called, for a true art- 
ist never ceases to be a student) but 
in his full mastership alike in char- 
acter and position, he used motets 
by members of this school as the 
basis of some of his own works, in 
the same manner, allowing for the 
differences of conditions and of the 
nature of the masters themselves, as 
Johann Sebastian Bach and George 
Frederick Handel did with those of 
Vivaldi, Stradella and others, im- 
proving and elevating them by the 
handling of the matter by the genius 
of a great master. Such masters do 
not take inferior material when 
there is plenty of good ready to 
hand, and the adoption by Pales- 
trina of some of these works is his 
tribute to their excellence. 

The great influence of his early 
days which lasted throughout his 
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life was that of St. Philip Neri, “the 
humorous saint,” and his friend 
Giovanni Animuccia. When Pales- 
trina as a young man went to pur- 
sue his studies in Rome St. Philip 
was busy with the foundation of his 
Oratory, where he gave spiritual 
readings interspersed with appro- 
priate musical items which even- 
tually took the form we now know 
as oratorio. Animuccia, also a man 
of combined talent and religious 
zeal, who was some fifteen or twenty 
years older than Palestrina, was St. 
Philip’s first “musical director” and 
organist, and consequently the first 
to supply the musical meditations, 
some of them being merely popular 
hymns chosen as having a direct 
bearing on the subject of the ad- 
dresses, and others original compo- 
sitions either to words from the sa- 
cred Scriptures or the liturgy or to 
other words which would accentuate 
in the minds of the mostly young 
and uneducated audiences, the 
words of the preacher. 

Palestrina soon came into touch 
with St. Philip and his organist, and 
he himself in later years undertook 
the musical arrangements of these 
early oratorios. It is an exaggera- 
tion to suggest, as does one of his 
biographers, that St. Philip “won 
Palestrina’s heart wholly to God, 
and induced him to abandon all sec- 
ular writing and devote his great tal- 
ents to the service of the Church.” 
Before meeting the holy founder of 
the Oratorians Palestrina was al- 
ready devoting the greater part of 
his talents to the service of the 
Church, and after this he still wrote 
a number of secular works, though 
throughout his life these works 
formed only a very small propor- 
tion of his writing. Nevertheless, 
there is no doubt that the personal 
influence of the Saint as well as of 
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his sermons was a powerful one for 
good on the young musician, and 
such influence was one of several 
which caused Palestrina to adopt a 
style of composition which was dif- 
ferent from that of so many of his 
clever contemporaries. 

Church music was in a bad way 
at the time and much that was writ- 
ten for the liturgy was, just as it is 
now, alike unsuited to it and un- 
worthy of it, though also as at the 
present time, there were a number 
of “movements” for its betterment. 
From the first Palestrina, although 
not averse to taking passages 
from tunes to secular songs as the 
themes for some of his Church mu- 
sic, avoided in it the only alterna- 
tive style, namely that of the street 
and the theater. With the priest in- 
fluencing him and many others in 
moral matters and the musician in- 
fluencing him directly in musical 
matters, it may be said that to these 
two, almost as much as to Pales- 
trina himself, the reform of Church 
music, or at least the immediate 
preparation for such reform, is due. 
Without these two Palestrina would 
have been a different man and a dif- 
ferent musician, and it may be ques- 
tioned whether his life would have 
been so exemplary or his music so 
pure and noble. 

And if he was not averse from ac- 
cepting the influence of his great 
predecessors and elders, of the 
Netherlands such as Andreas de 
Silva, Jachet of Mantua, Goudimel, 
as well as Dufay, Josquin de Prés 
and Arcadelt, and of the great Span- 
iard, Cristobal Morales, neither was 
he afraid to be influenced by young- 
er men than himself who had ideas 
and characters worthy to exercise 
such influence. Two of the most 


important of these younger men 
were the brothers Giovanni Maria 
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Nanini and Giovanni Bernardino 
Nanini, with whom he was associ- 
ated in the control of a large public 
music school, probably the first of 
its kind opened in Rome by an Ital- 
ian, and one that was to have great 
influence for good among both its 
students and its professors. That 
the influence working between Pa- 
lestrina and the Naninis was mu- 
tual is certain, so that while the 
rules made by Giovanni Maria 
Nanini, as head of the school, could 
not be without some influence on 
Palestrina as one of its professors, 
Nanini himself was not uninflu- 
enced in the making of such rules, 
and also in his own work as a com- 
poser, by Palestrina. That the elder 
Nanini, who was some twenty years 
younger than Palestrina, was a great 
composer is certain, and to this day 
his motet for six-part choir, “Hodie 
celorum rez,” is sung annually in 
the Sistine Chapel on Christmas 
Day. Among the pupils of the 
school was Gregorio Allegri, com- 
poser of the famous “Miserere”’ for 
two choirs in nine parts sung in the 
same chapel during Holy Week each 
year. 

The influence of Morales was dif- 
ferent in that his style of writing 
was different, and although he him- 
self was influenced by the Nether- 
landers he yet brought into his music 
some of the Visigoth and Moresque 
traditions which have always col- 
ored Spanish music even after the 
acceptance of Gregorian rules. To 
the influence of these traditions we 
may fairly attribute some of the uni- 
versal appeal of the music of Pales- 
trina, just as the same traditions, 
introduced to him by his friend St. 
Leander, helped in the making of 
the music of St. Gregory a universal 
art. 

Influence exercised by those who 
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agree with one’s methods and prin- 
ciples depends purely upon its own 
character whether it is good or bad, 
and Palestrina was fortunate in the 
fact that the influence of those who 
agreed with him and helped him di- 
rectly by their advice and example 
was invariably of a good character. 
When one is influenced by the fact 
of opposition or by severely adverse 
criticism it is not so necessary that 
such influence should in its own 
character be good. All of us are 
influenced by the _ temptations 
through which we have to pass, and 
however bad the influences may be 
which cause such temptations, if 
we oppose them in the right spirit 
they are, in the mere fact of our hav- 
ing resisted and overcome them, a 
good influence. The parallel of this 
with the influence of opposing ideas 
is not quite an exact one, and in the 
case of Palestrina one can say that 
the ideas which were opposed to his 
own and to those of his friends and 
supporters were in themselves far 
from bad and actually came from a 
very strong desire for the best and 
most appropriate music to the lit- 
urgy and for the greater glory of 
God. The chief of his opponents 
were the Cardinals Vitellozzi Vitelli 
and (afterwards St.) Charles Bor- 
romeo, who were the chief members 
of a Commission appointed by the 
Pope for carrying into effect the de- 
crees of the Council of Trent in ref- 
erence to the services in the Sistine 
Chapel. 

In matters of music St. Charles 
particularly took an extremely strict 
and narrow view, and while he gave 
way to the wishes of the then Pope 
(Pius IV.) in not abolishing alto- 
gether the singing of music com- 
posed for a number of voices, he in- 
sisted that certain strict rules 
should be carried out. In his own 
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diocese of Milan, as he was unable 
to insist upon purely Gregorian mu- 
sic being sung, he caused a collec- 
tion of Masses to be made by Vin- 
cenzo Ruffo, the organist at his Ca- 
thedral Church and a well-known 
composer. These Masses were not 
only based entirely upon Gregorian 
melodies and themes, but the words 
are set to single notes and chords so 
that all the voices sing the same syl- 
lable simultaneously. This is en- 
tirely different from the style of Pa- 
lestrina, or even of the somewhat 
more strict style of his friend Ani- 
muccia (who chose no other themes 
than those taken from the Gregorian 
propria) but there is little doubt that 
the high aims of St. Charles had 
some influence in the way of re- 
straining Palestrina in his natural 
exuberance and desire for florid mu- 
sic and also in making him consider 
very carefully the question of the 
exact setting of the words, 

Every serious artist is influenced 
chiefly by his fellow-workers, by 
those whom he takes as models for 
his own work and by those who criti- 
cize it either directly or indirectly 
by writing in a different style. But 
he is also influenced, and possibly 
the musician even more than artists 
in other media, by his patrons, 
whether those patrons are the peo- 
ple placed high in official and social 
circles who can introduce him to the 
positions or otherwise give him the 
material help that he needs or (as 
is chiefly the case to-day) the crowd 
of humbler people who applaud him 
or buy tickets for his concerts or 
copies of his published music. Pa- 
lestrina, as most musicians of his 
time, depended chiefly upon patrons 
who could assist him by virtue of 
their high positions and who, either 
by appointing him to posts where he 
could effectively carry on his work 



















or by paying him to write certain 
things, or even merely by the fact 
that in their high positions and with 
their opportunities of observing the 
whole world and choosing the best, 
acknowledged his greatness. 

The first of these patrons of whom 
we know was Cardinal Gian Maria 
del Monte, Bishop of Palestrina. 
While the Cardinal was still Bishop 
of his native city Giovanni Pierluigi 
was called to be organist of the Ca- 
thedral, and in that capacity made 
such an excellent impression that 
seven years later, after the Bishop 
had been elected Pope and had 
adopted the name of Julius III. in 
honor of his own patron Julius IL, 
he caused him to be called to Rome 
as choirmaster of the Capella Giulia, 
the choir formed by Julius II. as a 
preparatory school for singers who 
should subsequently become mem- 
bers of the choir of the Sistine 
Chapel. 

In his later patronage of Pales- 
trina Pope Julius was charged by 
some of the clergy with committing 
an irregularity, for when the com- 
poser dedicated to him his “First 
Book of Masses” the Pope appointed 
him a member of the Papal Choir, 
which choir it was generally under- 
stood must consist only of unmar- 
ried men and, so far as possible, of 
clergy. The Pope defended himself 
by pointing out that he had certain 
rights of appointment of which he 
was availing himself quite legiti- 
mately. With this question we have 
now nothing to do, but we can see 
that the appointment was to the 
benefit of Palestrina’s music, and 
therefore of Church music in gen- 
eral, and is therefore to be recorded 
as a historical event in the progress 
of such music. Incidentally it may 


be noted also that two other mar- 
ried men, Leonardo Bari and 
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Domenico Ferrabosco (whose son, 
Alphonso, settled in England and 
became one of the most famous mu- 
sicians of his day), were at the time 
members of the Choir. 

A few months later Pope Julius 
III. died and was succeeded by Car- 
dinal Marcello Cervini, who was also 
a friend and patron of Palestrina. 
This Pope, who took the name of 
Marcellus II., prepared to make re- 
forms in the music of the Church 
but, dying only three weeks after 
his election was unable to carry out 
his proposals. It is probable, how- 
ever, that his ideas as to what 
Church music should be were known 
to Palestrina, and that the so-called 
Missa Pape Marcelli was written not 
only in his memory but at his insti- 
gation and in accordance with his 
expressed views. 

His successor, Cardinal Pietro 
Caraffa, who took the name of Paul 
IV., although he dismissed Pales- 
trina, Ferrabosco and Bari from the 
Papal Choir, with only a small pen- 
sion as compensation, was by no 
means unfriendly towards the great 
composer, and it was largely 
through him that some of Pales- 
trina’s best music became known, 
and indirectly that it, along with the 
best also of Animuccia, Allegri, 
Nanini, Morales and some of the 
Netherlanders, was laid down as the 
basis of all future Church composi- 
tions. After the death of Paul IV. 
the Papal patronage was continued 
by Pius IV. and St. Pius V. and later 
by Gregory XIII. and Sixtus V. The 
last of these exercised his patronage 
in a beneficial way by criticizing the 
first work that Palestrina presented 
to him, thus causing the composer 
to take greater pains with his fol- 
lowing works. 

Nor was Palestrina dependent 
only on Papal and ecclesiastical 
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patronage, for all his life he received 
similar patronage, which usually 
meant also help in one form or an- 
other, from various princes and pri- 
vate persons, including Duke Albert 
and Duke William II. of Bavaria, 
Alfonso II., Duke of Ferrara, Duke 
William of Mantua, King Philip II. 
of Spain, the Grand Duchess Chris- 
tina of Tuscany, the Duke of Sora 
(a son of Gregory XIII.—who was 
ordained priest only after the death 
of his wife), Stephan Bathori, who 
‘became King of Poland, and many 
others. 

All of these helped, each in his 
own manner and in greater or less 
degree, to make possible the work 
of Palestrina, which work won for 
its composer the title of “Prince of 
Music” and has become a standard 
for Catholic composers, as well as 
for many who are not Catholic, the 
world over and for many centuries 
after its composition. To them 
some share of the honor is due, and 
it is no belittling of the composer or 
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his work to give them such share 
and to say that without them that 
work would scarcely have been pos- 
sible. He himself recognized such 
help in his dedications and in his 
personal letters to them and to his 
colleagues and friends, and we can- 
not do better than make the same 
acknowledgment. We honor the 
man who achieves a great work, but 
no man can achieve any work with- 
out the help and encouragement of 
his fellowmen, and not one of us is 
or can be independent of others. It 
is a comforting thought to those of 
us who are called only to fill a small 
place in the work of the Church, 
perhaps in our own eyes only to per- 
form our daily round of bread-win- 
ning and prayer with some small 
social activities, that what we do 
may be taken by our Creator and 
made part of that of the great work- 
er whose genius is recognized by all 
and whose influence reaches 
through all time and throughout the 
universe. HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 














CATHOLICS IN EARLY NEw ENGLAND 


ORIGINALLY Lowell was a little 
country village and the inhabitants 
were Puritans by religion and farm- 
ers by occupation. When some of 
the well-to-do New-Englanders be- 
gan to turn their attention from 
farming to manufacturing, they at 
once grasped the very exceptional 
position of the little town at the 
junction of the Concord and Mer- 
rimac Rivers. Water power was 
then practically the only power used 
for industrial purposes, as gas and 
electricity were virtually unknown. 
So they immediately saw the excep- 
tional opportunity for setting up in- 
dustries in the valley of the Mer- 
rimac and established a few mills 
for making cotton cloth, the raw 
cotton being transported by ships 
to Boston, and then by canal and 
over road to the district in ques- 
tion. In a very few years, nearly 
the whole course of the Merrimac 
saw the growth of industrial vil- 
lages, and of these Lowell was the 
largest and most important... . 

Just about this time, between 
1846 and 1850, on account of the 
famine in Ireland, there was an 
enormous influx of Irish immi- 
grants into the country. They pos- 
sessed the usual vigor and courage 
of the Irish everywhere, and with 
their faith undimmed they faced, in 
the new world, a situation that oth- 
erwise would have become intoler- 
able. They were given only the 
hardest work and the lowest pay. 
They were herded in a quarter of 
the town and told to stay there, like 
the Jews in the Ghetto;—and these 
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outer portions of the villages were 
designated Dublin or Cork in deri- 
sion. All this was doubly true in 
New England, with its strict Puritan 
population and inherited hatred of 
everything Irish. Hundreds of these 
valiant sons and daughters of Saint 
Patrick, undaunted by the inimical 
atmosphere surrounding them, 
made their way to the town of Low- 
ell and settled down to work in the 
industries then beginning to thrive 
enormously. 

Among this incoming and unwel- 
come group of sturdy Irish stock 
and sterling Catholic faith were my 
own parents. They went their lone- 
ly way amid these inhospitable sur- 
roundings, labored industriously 
and lived uprightly. The conditions 
facing them would have been almost 
unendurable to a weaker stock and 
less faithful people. As a matter of 
fact, hundreds died under the cruel 
and gruelling conditions of life. As 
if things were not hard enough for 
them, the mill owners imported 
bosses or superintendents from 
Manchester and Birmingham and 
the mining districts of England, 
and a more brutal, ignorant, and 
cruel set of men can scarcely be 
imagined. Their chief work and 
task was to act as slave-drivers of 
the immigrant Irish population, for 
which they were handsomely recom- 
pensed. The day’s labor began at 
six in the morning and ended at 
seven at night, with a half-hour free 
at noon, just time enough hurriedly 
to eat a frugal lunch. Those new- 
comers, first almost entirely Irish, 
later French-Canadian Catholics 
from the Provinces, were treated 
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precisely as if they were part of the 
machinery which ground out the 
millions being produced for the rich 
managers and mill-owners, who 
spent the money, not in Lowell, but 
in New York, Boston, Paris and 
London. ... 

Of course, the conditions of the 
workers as they were then could not 
last, though the capitalists and mill- 
owners did their best to prolong 
them. I remember well when the 
workers began agitation for a ten- 
hour law for workers. I was still a 
child, but the memory of that agita- 
tion and its achievement is very 
vivid in my mind. At first the oper- 
ators of the mills used threats of dis- 
missal toward anyone who dared to 
show sympathy with this movement 
for more human conditions of la- 
bor. They even threatened to burn 
down the houses of the chief agi- 
tators. Violence, as always, was met 
by violence, and the threat came 
back, “You burn our houses and we 
will burn your mills.” The situa- 
tion grew more and more perilous 
for those whose money was invested 
in the industries of Lowell, and this 
called a halt on threats and intimi- 
dation. After several years of pub- 
lic agitation of this measure, the 
ten-hour bill finally became a law in 
Massachusetts. There was rejoic- 
ing in all the mills among the oper- 
atives, because at last they were al- 
lowed some measure of home life 
and a little less inhuman slavery. 
Even then there was a threat to cut 
the wages in view of the fewer 
hours, although at that time the 
owners were receiving unheard-of 
incomes from the labor of these 
poor people, whom they still regard- 
ed as bits of machinery whose only 
work was to turn out money for 
them. 

The wonder is that the people, 
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goaded to desperation by an unfeel- 
ing capitalistic class, did not become 
out-and-out anarchists. It was well 
for the mill-owners and capitalists 
that the operatives whom they treat- 
ed so shabbily and unfeelingly, had 
the strongest possible faith in God 
and were strengthened by their re- 
ligion, which was by all odds, the 
most beautiful part of their drab 
lives. It was nothing short of a 
miracle wrought by faith that those 
thousands of virtuous, capable and 
hardworking people, condemned for 
their race and despised for their 
faith—but who, nevertheless, were 
the producers of the big fortunes of 
their employers —did not take 
events into their own hands and 
read a salutary lesson to the merci- 
less mill-owners, fattening upon the 
product of their labor, and to the 
bigots who made their daily life 
miserable. 

This might easily have happened, 
for at that very time came the rise 
of the ‘Know-Nothing’ Movement, 
whose effect was to torment still 
more these inoffensive and indus- 
trious Catholic workers. This move- 
ment was as usual, led by fanatical 
ministers, who preached hatred 
from their pulpits, and very shortly 
the whole ignorant Puritan popula- 
tion was in a fury. In the streets 
Catholics were met by taunts and 
gibes. The bitterness of their feel- 
ing was summed up in their two epi- 
thets—Paddy and Papist. Protes- 
tant mobs surrounded Catholic 
churches and threatened violence to 
priests and worshippers. At last, 
their leader, called by them the ‘An- 
gel Gabriel,’ worked the Protestant 
mob into such a fury that they 
threatened to burn the churches. 
This, of course, was more than these 
defenseless people could stand, and 
though the priests with a courage 




















that was heroic, counseled patience 
to their flocks, the latter could stand 
it no longer. A score of strong, 
vigorous Irish Catholics, with what- 
ever instruments of defense they 
could get, sticks, and shovels and 
spades, stood guard around their lit- 
tle churches, and, as defenders of 
the faith, dared their enemies to go 
further. 

There were riots and mobs here 
and there all over New England, and 
a contemptible crew of fanatics in 
Maine had gone so far as to tar and 
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feather a holy priest, Father Bapst, 
as others had burned the convent in 
Charlestown. But the limit had 
been reached at last, and when 
those persecuted people finally 
turned and showed their pluck, the 
fanatics fled like the cowards they 
were and always are. It is hard for 
any of us now to realize such condi- 
tions as I have described in the time 
of my own youth. 


—From Recollections of Seventy Years, by 
His Eminence, Wittram Carpinat O’CONNELL 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co.). 








G. B. S. on THE Rocks 


Whaat are we to make of Mr. 
Shaw’s latest? We may indeed re- 
joice that his wit is as lambent and 
his satire as caustic as ever. His 
plays afford a welcome reassurance 
that the veteran’s natural force is 
not abated. There is still vast en- 
tertainment and no little wisdom to 
be derived from seeing ourselves as 
Mr. Shaw sees us, and if the mirror 
in which the plays reflect society is 
a distorting mirror, the distortion 
doubles the entertainment even 
while it halves the wisdom. But the 
vein of impishness with which the 
life-force has endowed Mr. Shaw 
and which makes the plays so stim- 
ulating, works out into a dangerous 
perversity in the doctrines unfolded 
in the prefaces. If the prefaces are 
to be taken seriously, then Mr. Shaw 
has deserted to the enemy at a time 
of crisis. He has joined the ranks 
of the lost leaders. 

The preface to On the Rocks is 
devoted to the defence of a paradox. 
It opens with a denial of the sacred- 
ness of human life, and it ends with 
an assertion of the sacredness of 
criticism. .. . 

If the preface to On the Rocks 
merely repeated shoddy arguments 
in favour of capital punishment, it 
would not deserve serious attention. 
But Mr. Shaw is not content to ap- 
pear as a diehard in defence of our 
existing criminal code; he insists on 
the political necessity of killing and 
advocates a more extensive use of 
the right to exterminate. His plea 


for capital punishment is nonsense: 
his demand for a more extensive use 
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of the right to exterminate is dan- 
gerous nonsense. He starts from 
the position that the modern State 
must have a standard faith, and a 
generally accepted ideal, and that it 
must have power to get rid of those 
who do not accept this faith, and 
who will not work for this ideal. 
This means that governments have 
the right to exterminate all who ex- 
hibit “incorrigible social incompati- 
bility.” In plain English, the party 
which can secure control of the gov- 
ernment machine has the right to 
kill off its political opponents. Mr. 
Shaw means this or he means noth- 
ing, and the concession of any such 
right means the betrayal of any civi- 
lisation worthy of the name... . 
The arguments by which Mr. 
Shaw supports his thesis are as as- 
tonishing as the thesis itself. They 
amount to this: all through history, 
men have been exterminating polit- 
ical opponents. Though all pre- 
vious attempts to exercise the right 
have missed the point, i. e., in each 
case the wrong people have been ex- 
terminated, yet the constant exer- 
cise of the right, throughout history, 
shows it to be necessary, and at last 
the Russians have found out the true 
criminal class which must be ex- 
terminated, namely the incurably 
acquisitive. Unfortunately, the 
Russians, though _ theoretically 
sound, have proceeded to kill off in- 
tellectuals and kulaks whose serv- 
ices to society are indispensable. 
Unfortunately also they have done 
this, in spite of the security against 
abuse of the right in which Mr. 
Shaw has such childlike confidence. 
The Russian experiment in exter- 





















mination is at least aimed in the 
right direction, but hundreds and 
thousands of innocent and potential- 
ly useful citizens perish along with 
the criminal class. The wisdom of 
dealing with the criminal class in 
this manner does not exactly leap to 
the eye. ... 

Of the three main articles of his 
faith, vegetarianism, the economics 
of socialism, and creative evolution, 
the first does not call for comment 
unless, indeed, we may take com- 
fort from the fact that Mr. Shaw, 
though he still believes in the hang- 
man, is not yet prepared to revert 
to cannibalism. We might have ex- 
pected him to argue that since our 
right to live depends on our being 
useful to society, criminals who are 
useless when living should be made 
of some use when dead. Happily, 
Mr. Shaw, even when in the full tide 
of reaction, draws the line some- 
where. But the economics of so- 
cialism and the religion of creative 
evolution directly bear on his ad- 
vocacy of the right to kill... . 

In regard to the institution of pri- 
vate property, Mr. Shaw has sunk 
into what John Stuart Mill used to 
call, “the deep slumber of a decided 
opinion.” Unfortunately he talks 
and talks wildly in his sleep. 


“The modern priesthood (the rul- 
ers in the modern State) must ut- 
terly renounce, abjure, abhor, abom- 
inate and annihilate private prop- 
erty as the very worst of all the 
devil’s inventions for the demorali- 
sation and damnation of mankind.” 


A man who writes like this is no 
longer thinking: he is simply la- 
bouring under an obsession. No one 
at this time of day is going to deny 
the serious abuses of private owner- 
ship or to champion the unrestrict- 
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ed rights of private property, or 
turn a blind eye to the equal dan- 
gers of demoralisation and damna- 
tion under out-and-out collectivism 
in the totalitarian State. As for pri- 
vate property being an invention of 
the devil, Mr. Shaw might just as 
reasonably attribute his own funda- 
mental natural conditions of human 
society to the same author... . 
Happily there are truer and bet- 
ter faiths available for mankind. It 
is possible for society to believe not 
in the life-force, but in God and Fa- 
ther of Our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
it is possible for society to believe 
not in the economics of socialism, 
which means distorting the facts 
and principles of economics and de- 
grading the ideals of socialism, but 
in scientific inquiry in economics 
as in other departments of knowl- 
edge, and in a genuinely co-operative 
commonwealth, not to be realised by 
the domination of any class or any 
dogmatic clique. But the trend of 
Mr. Shaw’s creed is unmistakable. 
The religion of creative evolution as 
he understands it is not an enlight- 
ened up-to-date faith: it is a degrad- 
ing idolatry. Mr. Shaw’s religion 


has landed him on the rocks. 

—Herpeat G. Woop, in The Contemporary 
Review (London), July, 1934; American publi- 
cation rights controlled by the Leonard Scott 
Publication Co., New York. 





THE PROBLEM OF LEISURE 


THE growing support for the pro- 
posal to raise the school-leaving age 
is of course to some extent an 
oblique admission of the problem of 
leisure. It is interesting to observe 
how opinion in favor of the proposal 
is consolidating itself. The disinter- 
ested conviction on the part of the 
enlightened citizen, and the sincere 
if not altogether disinterested con- 
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tention of the school teacher that the 
development is intrinsically desir- 
able has steadily gathered support 
from the ranks of those who care 
little for ideals of education... . 

Whatever the right-minded citi- 
zen may think, the government is 
being as obstinate as possible. That 
its approach to the problem is quite 
materialistic may fairly be judged 
from the fact that the solution at 
present proposed is in the hands not 
of the Ministry of Education but of 
the Ministry of Labour... . 

The demoralisation of the juve- 
nile of today is serious, but the de- 
moralisation of an adult population 
of machine-minders in the age to 
come is a more terrible prospect. 
Education is the only antidote for 
the machine age... . 

But now we come to the real 
point: what sort of philosophy 
should inform our educational sys- 
tem? The root of the whole prob- 
lem is the philosophy of life to be 
embodied in education. We want 
a return to the first principles, the 
abandonment of which has pro- 
duced the present vagueness. 

The Catholic philosophy of life is 
persistent and unchanging and our 
“teleological” scheme of education 
is easily drawn up. The first essen- 
tial “relation” is to God; we start 
from the catechism answer that 
“God made me to know Him, love 
Him and serve Him in this world, 
and to be happy with Him forever in 
the next.” The Christian faith, the 
Christian philosophy and ethics are 
the essential basis. 

That being granted, we may dis- 
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tinguish three “ends” of education: 
the Individual, Society, the State. 
In the first place, education must 
bring the child to full developed 
status as a human being, conscious 
of his capacities and of his destiny; 
secondly, it must equip him to be a 
useful and happy member of a well- 
ordered society; finally, we hope 
that it may make him an intelligent 
and responsible citizen in a demo- 
cratic state. ... 

These of course are no new ideals 
of education, but if we kept a little 
closer to them we should strike a 
new and better balance. We should 
know more clearly the sort of man 
we are aiming to produce... . 

If this preamble should open the 
way to more detailed and expert dis- 
cussion of primary, post-primary 
and secondary education, it will not 
be too soon. Already in the last 
twenty years an educational revolu- 
tion has taken place, and experi- 
ment goes on. Outside the Catholic 
Church the problem of citizenship 
seems to be the main focus-point; 
and the Board of Education and its 
inspectors will devote their atten- 
tion to this aspect of education in 
their July discussions. Though we 
do not hold that “every man or wom- 
an is first of all a citizen,” neverthe- 
less we can sympathise and co-oper- 
ate with such an approach. But 
meanwhile let us continue to teach 
our children the beginning of wis- 
dom; and the Psalmist tells us what 
that is. 


—Rev. Geratp Szaston, in The Sower (Al 
ton, Stoke-on-Trent, England), July-September, 
1934, 
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CAMPAIGN AGAINST OBJECTIONABLE 
MoTION PICTURES 


Dvurinc the convention of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion recently held in Chicago, the 
Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, O.P., 
Archbishop of Cincinnati and chair- 
man of the Episcopal Committee on 
Motion Pictures, said: “The Bish- 
ops of the United States at their con- 
ference last November appointed a 
committee to study the subject of 
motion pictures. It was a subject 
the Bishops had long thought upon, 
but they hesitated to make a formal 
pronouncement. Realizing the 
power of the pictures for good or 
evil, realizing that children were be- 
ing literally debauched by many 
movies, they decided that the time 
for action had come and that if nec- 
essary aggressive action would be 
taken. We have given our best 
thought on the subject. Represent- 
ing the body of Bishops of the Cath- 
olic Church, we have proceeded cau- 
tiously. It is not our purpose to de- 
stroy any industry or business. It 
is our purpose to protect the souls 
of the children committed to our 
keeping. Legitimate recreation is 
necessary, almost as much as the 
bread we eat or the air we breathe, 
but it must be good and wholesome. 
We must array ourselves against 
that which is detrimental to the 
mind, heart and soul of our chil- 
dren.” 

A few months ago the text of a 
pledge of the Legion of Decency was 
published and Catholics and others 
were invited to subscribe to it. The 
idea of this pledge to avoid objec- 
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tionable picture shows spread rap- 
idly. Many Pastoral Letters were 
issued by members of the American 
Hierarchy. Our Catholic press, es- 
pecially the weekly papers, carried 
on a vigorous campaign. Protestant 
and Jewish public and press sup- 
ported the Legion of Decency and 
editorials in the daily papers praised 
the efforts being made to raise the 
moral tone of the motion pictures. 

To crystalize these efforts a meet- 
ing was called early in July in New 
York by Msgr. Michael J. Lavelle, 
D.D., Vicar General of the Archdio- 
cese. He invited representatives of 
the Protestant and Jewish clergy to 
meet with him and the Rev. Joseph 
A. McCaffrey, rector of Holy Cross 
Church, whose parish takes in a 
large part of the theatrical district 
of New York. The Rev. Dr. Walter 
M. Howlett and the Rev. Frederick 
B. Newell, represented the Greater 
New York Federation of Churches, 
and the Rev. Dr. Sidney E. Gold- 
stein and the Rev. William F. Rosen- 
blum were the Jewish representa- 
tives. In addition, Mr. Charles H. 
Tuttle, former United States Attor- 
ney, and counsel for the Federation 
of Churches, attended the meeting 
to give legal advice on any action 
that might be taken by the com- 
mittee. 

It was decided at this conference 
to seek a meeting with the principal 
producers of motion pictures whose 
offices are in New York. An effort 
will be made in this way to hasten 
the avowed intention of the picture 
industry itself to establish higher 
standards in the entertainment it 
offers to the public. In addition the 
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conference decided to establish a 
permanent and larger interfaith or- 
ganization to deal with questions 
affecting public morals, and to ask 
for immediate efforts by the city au- 
thorities to improve conditions in 
burlesque theaters and in certain 
dance halls. 

By the first week of July the Arch- 
dioceses and Dioceses in which there 
has already been some manifesta- 
tion of the crusade against indecent 
motion pictures numbered fifty-five. 
Other sections of the country are 
steadily being added. With the co- 
operation of other religious bodies, 
therefore, and the continued sup- 
port of the secular press, the men- 
ace of evil motion pictures will be 
presented impressively to many mil- 
lions in this country and abroad, 
and we may confidently expect an 
end to the objectionable films that 
have aroused this widespread pro- 
test. 


-— 
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WHOLESALE ASSASSINATIONS IN 
GERMANY 


Juty ushered in a reign of terror 
throughout Germany that lasted a 
week and whose after-effects are 
likely to be felt for some time. The 
excuse was that there were traitor- 
ous plots, especially among the 
leaders of the Storm Troops, to 
overturn the Hitler Government and, 
possibly, restore the Monarchy. The 
Storm Troops, “Brown Shirts,” 
were ordered to take a vacation for 
July due to the fact that the new 
budget going into effect on the first 
of the month provided funds for 
only a small per cent of the regular 
expenses of these troops. Several 
of the “traitors” were found among 
the leaders of these troops. Scores 
of them were shot by firing squads 
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by orders of Hitler or General Gé- 
ring who heads the Secret Police, 
Others were thrown into cells and 
given a pistol with which to commit 
suicide. There was no semblance 
of a trial in any of these cases. 

Among those assassinated were 
two prominent Catholics, one a 
writer, the other a statesman. Fritz 
Gerlich, who wrote a standard work 
on the stigmata of Teresa Neumann 
of Konnersreuth, was shot in a 
Munich jail. More widely known 
was Dr. Eric Klausener, president 
of the Berlin Catholic Action organ- 
ization. It was reported that he 
had committed suicide. The Vat- 
ican paper, Osservatore Romano, 
stated that this report was “com- 
pletely false.” It was positively 
proved that he had been killed and 
his body cremated by Government 
order. Dr. Klausener had been an 
important figure in the old Center 
Party and he was high in the con- 
fidence of the former Chancellor 
Bruening. Just a few days before 
his death he made the closing ad- 
dress of the Berlin Catholic Con- 
gress reaffirming the faithfulness of 
German Catholics to their religion 
and their country. It was reported 
also, though no details are available, 
that one or two priests were shot, 
“while resisting arrest,” or “while 
attempting to escape.” 

By way of Amsterdam the N. C. 
W. C. News Service reported that a 
joint Pastoral Letter of the German 
hierarchy had been confiscated, 
during these riotous days, by the 
Munich police. The Bishops during 
their meeting at Fulda early in June 
decided on this Pastoral Letter and 
in it they used the most vigorous 
language they have employed since 
Hitler came into power. The Pas- 
toral attacks the views of Alfred 
Rosenberg, one of Hitler’s closest 
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associates, who advocates establish- 
ing a national Germanic Church on 
the basis of a “pagan blood myth.” 
Only false prophets, the Bishops 
say, can deny the divine nature of 
Christ Our Lord and repudiate the 
Ten Commandments. They deplore 
the fact that the Catholic press of 
their country no longer enjoys free- 
dom to counteract this pagan propa- 
ganda. They maintain, further, 
that the doctrine of the totalitarian 
state constitutes a challenge to 
Christianity. 

The Pastoral scores the many in- 
fringements upon the freedom and 
the independence of the Church in 
recent months and demands that 
the obligations undertaken in the 
Concordat be fulfilled. “All we 
wish,” the Bishops say, “is the 
maintenance of God’s right unham- 
pered, so that Christ’s Church may 
transmit to mankind the truth, 
moral laws and grace which are the 
precious goods of our salvation.” 

One ray of encouragement for 
Catholics was contained in the news 
that came through in the midst of 
all this disorder and oppression, 
namely, that the Catholic Youth or- 
ganizations were guaranteed their 
existence, at least for another year. 
These are to be changed into dioc- 
esan organizations, they are not to 
indulge in physical culture exer- 
cises, sports, or military drills, but 
will continue as Catholic educa- 
tional organizations. 

General Hermann Goring, Pre- 
mier of Prussia, gave an interna- 
tional aspect to the whole tragic 
week by his official statement that 
“a foreign power” was a party to the 
conspiracy. No one ventured to 
name the “foreign power,” and all 
the powers immediately issued dis- 
claimers. Since France was con- 
sidered to be the most likely suspect 


the French Cabinet issued an offi- 
cial statement saying that neither 
directly nor indirectly were the in- 
stigators of the plot in contact with 
the French Government. Inciden- 
tally, no one in Germany up to date 
has advanced the least proof of any 
plot of any kind. Unofficial esti- 
mates put the deaths at close to 500 
for the week. 


-— 
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Dr. FULTON SHEEN MADE 
MONSIGNOR 


At the end of June word was re- 
ceived that Dr. Fulton J. Sheen had 
been named a Papal Chamberlain 
with the title of Right Reverend Mon- 
signor. The news was received just 
as Msgr. Sheen was starting for 
England where he is to deliver a 
series of lectures. By his radio ser- 
mons and by his books, as well as 
by his lectures in this country and 
abroad, Msgr. Sheen has become 
one of the best known priests in the 
English-speaking world. 

Ordained in 1919, and belonging 
to the diocese of Peoria, IIl., his na- 
tive State, Father Sheen gained his 
doctorates in philosophy and theol- 
ogy at Louvain and in Rome respec- 
tively. He returned to this country 
to teach at the Catholic University 
in Washington. For five Lenten 
seasons Dr. Sheen was the Sunday 
evening preacher at the Church of 
the Paulist Fathers in New York and 
his sermons were broadcast by their 
Radio Station WLWL. Four years 
ago when the “Catholic Hour” was 
inaugurated by the National Broad- 
casting Company, sponsored by the 
National Council of Catholic Men, 
Dr. Sheen was the first speaker. He 
was chosen for a series of sermons 
each year thereafter. 

Among Msgr. Sheen’s published 
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works are, God and Intelligence, Re- 
ligion Without God, The Life of All 
Living, Old Errors and New Labels, 
Divine Immanence, Moods and 
Truth, The Philosophy of Science, 
and one just published, The Eternal 
Galilean. 

THE CATHOLIC Wor.Lp extends 
sincere congratulations to Msgr. 
Sheen on this Papal honor which 
has just come to him. 
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GENERAL CHAPTER OF THE PAULIST 
FATHERS 


As a result of the General Chapter 
of the Paulist Fathers, held June 
18th-26th, the Very Rev. John B. 
Harney, C.S.P., was reélected as Su- 
perior General of the Community. 
His Council consisting of four are 
all new members: The Rev. Thomas 
A. Daly, C.S.P., was elected the First 
Consultor, thereby becoming the 
Vicar of the Superior General. Fa- 
ther Daly is at present Rector of the 
Apostolic Mission House in Wash- 
ington; for many years he was sta- 
tioned at St. Paul’s, New York, and 
he founded and was the first pastor 
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of the Paulist Church of the Good 
Shepherd, in uptown New York. The 
three other Consultors are: the Rey, 
Henry F. Riley, C.S.P., former pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s and now resident at 
the Good Shepherd Church, who was 
also named General Secretary of the 
Society; the Rev. William J. Finn, 
C.S.P., internationally known au- 
thority on Church music, and direc- 
tor of the Paulist Choristers; and 
the Rev. Joseph I. Malloy, C.S.P., for 
the past three years on the parish 
staff of the Church of St. Paul. 

The Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, 
C.S.P., well-known writer and mis- 
sionary, was reélected to the post of 
General Treasurer, and the Rev. 
Thomas L. O'Neill, C.S.P., was re- 
named Procurator General and Su- 
perior of the Paulist Church of 
Santa Susanna in Rome, a position 
which he has held since the Paulists 
were first established in Rome in 
1921. 

According to the present Consti- 
tutions of the Paulist Fathers there 
is a General Chapter every three 
years, but an election of the officers 
above mentioned, only every six 


years. 
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Our Contributors 


Many of us will reécho the senti- 
ments expressed so adroitly and hu- 
morously by BLANCHE JENNINGS 
THOMPSON in her survey of “Our 
Vanishing Vocabulary.” The author 
is an extension instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester and a regular 
member of the English faculty of 
Benjamin Franklin High School. 


KATHARINE GREENLEAF (Mrs. Os- 
WALD T.) PEDLEy, on the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of 
Junipero Serra’s death, submits a 
timely poem, “El Camino,” from 
Monterey, Calif. This is her first 
contribution to THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p. 


K. M. Carroiu (“The Seven Sins 
of Pontignac”) graduate of Cam- 
bridge University, well-known writ- 
er of fiction, author of The Admiral 
of the High Seas, is in addition, a 
musician and composer of some re- 
pute. Her residence, she explains, 
is “mostly” in Ireland. 


We count JaAmMeEs W. BENNETT 
(“Once a Pekinite, Always a Pekin- 
ite”) among our most versatile con- 
tributors. He has published several 
novels, a volume of verse and a num- 
ber of collections of short stories. 
He and his wife Dorothy Graham 
are contemplating another trip to 
the Orient in the Fall, and expect to 
be away for two years. 


In “Four Famous Catholic Songs” 
Epwarp A. MAGINTY proves ade- 
quately that “there’s nothing new 
under the sun”—not even in music. 


Mr. Maginty is a noted contributor, 
mainly on liturgical matters, to The 
Dublin Review, The Tablet, The 
Month and various secular and mu- 
sical publications in England. 


JAMES J. WatsH, M.D., Pu.D., 
Sc.D. (“Machines and Civilization’), 
lecturer and distinguished physi- 
cian, is the author of many books; 
his latest, Our American Jesuits, 
will be brought out in the fall by 
The Macmillan Co. 


KATHERINE BurTON (“Aldous 
Huxley and Other Moderns”) is a 
newcomer to our pages. She has 
been associate editor of McCall’s 
Magazine and Redbook, and at pres- 
ent is “managing editor of a home 
and three children.” Mrs. Burton is 
a contributor to The Common- 
weal, The Missionary, Bookman, 
and The Sign and is at present edit- 
ing the woman’s page of the last 
named. 


BEATRICE BRADSHAW BROWN 
(“Mutineer”), a recent convert to 
the Catholic faith, contributes a 
poem of rare worth to our pages this 
month. Miss Brown has spent much 
time in Europe and now lives in that 
haven of artists, Provincetown, 
Mass. She has also contributed to 
The Pictorial Review and The Wom- 
an’s Home Companion. 


Wit “The Flower Pot” we intro- 
duce CRICHTON ALSTON THORNE. 
Her fiction has appeared in numer- 
ous American, English and Cana- 
dian magazines and one of her short 
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stories was in the O. Henry Prize 
Stories of 1931. She began writing 
at an early age and has attained 
great success while still a young 
woman. 


Jutia Cootey (Mrs. Rupo.pn) 
AtTroccH! (“Riding the Autograph 
Hobby’’) is another new contributor 
to these pages. Mrs. Altrocchi has 
had articles published in Thought, 
The Atlantic Monthly and other 
magazines. 


ANOTHER newcomer this month 
comes in the person of the Rev. 
Marion A. Hapic, O.F.M. (“Marco 
Polo’s Predecessors”). Father Habig 
is professor of history at St. Joseph’s 
College, Westmont, Ill. For several 
years he was associate editor of The 
Franciscan Herald and Third Order 
Forum. He is the author of several 
biographies and of articles on Fran- 
ciscan history and missions. 
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Tue death of MICHAEL MONAHAN 
(“A Gossip on Books, Reading and 
Writing’) last November was a seri- 
ous blow to the writing and reading 
world. He was a familiar and be- 
loved contributor to THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp which will publish a few of 
his remaining manuscripts from 
time to time. 


It is as a fiction writer that Leta 
Harpin (BuGG) comes to us this 
month in “The Burning of the Bor- 
go.” She has written plays, edito- 
rials and special feature articles for 
various periodicals, and is now pre- 
paring to publish a new novel. 


WitH “My Will” Carot Cowarp, 
pseudonym of a well-known English 
writer and artist, returns to our 
pages. Miss Coward is a resident of 
London and an enthusiastic cham- 
pion of the arts and crafts of the 
Middle Ages. 
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Mew Books 





Recollections of Seventy Years. By His Eminence, William Cardinal O’Con- 
nell—The Smith of Smiths. By Hesketh Pearson.—Lafayette. By Michael de la 
Bedoyére.—Bertrand of Britanny. By Roger Vercel.—The Son of God. By Karl 
Adam.—Restoration. By Ross Hoffman.—Jesus Christ. Vol. III. By Léonce de 
Grandmaison, S.J.—Jésus Christ. By Ferdinand Prat, S.J.—Jesus the Unknown. 
By Dmitri S. Mererjkowski.—The Economic Morals of the Jesuits. By Rev. J. 
Broderick, S.J.—Crucifying Christ in Our Colleges. By Dan Gilbert.—After Strange 
Gods. By T. S. Eliot—The Village. By Ivan Bunin.—A Companion to Shake- 
speare Studies. Edited by H. Granville-Barker and G. B. Harrison.—Commodore 
John Barry. By Joseph Gurn.—Woodrow Wilson. By Edith Gittings Reid.— 


Shorter Notices. 


Recollections of Seventy Years. By 
His Eminence, William Cardinal 
O’Connell. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $3.50. 

In excellent format, this volume 
invites the reader to sit at ease as 
the guest of an urbane, cultured and 
experienced prelate who tells the in- 
timate story of his contacts with the 
men and events that made history 
during his lifetime. He who accepts 
the invitation is welcomed into an 
atmosphere of cordial friendliness: 
writer and reader are at home with 
one another. The narrative is 
couched in a style which is simple 
and conversational, yet capable of 
expressing every mood from playful 
jest to high indignation, from pleas- 
ant trifling to serious reasoning. 
The author is gifted with an ability 
to set forth a scene in vivid phrases, 
to make known a personality by a 
deft adjective or an illuminating in- 
cident. The book is highly read- 
able. 

In his preface, the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Boston offers his reminis- 
cences as a contribution to the bet- 
ter understanding of his times. He 
hopes that the record of his experi- 
ence and of his understanding of 


problems and movements with 
which he has dealt will help some 
future historian to penetrate behind 
the bare facts and official documents 
of the period. It is a deserved trib- 
ute to say that the author has suc- 
ceeded in his design. Serious stu- 
dents will find much valuable mate- 
rial which is not elsewhere avail- 
able: as, for example, the careful 
study of Catholic immigrants living 
in a New England mill city which 
was still dominated by the tradi- 
tions and prejudices of the Puritan 
founders. Real historical impor- 
tance likewise attaches to the studies 
of the characters and personalities 
of four popes, and of many cardinals 
and bishops both Roman and Amer- 
ican. Finally, the growth of the 
Catholic Church of Boston is pic- 
tured from the privileged viewpoint 
of the prelate who, for twenty-five 
years, has been the responsible exec- 
utive and pastor of the archdiocese. 

Ordinary readers, less heedful of 
technical values, will be attracted 
by the story itself. They will be 
pleased by the broad sweep of the 
Cardinal’s career, and by the thou- 
sand significant anecdotes concern- 
ing men of every race and type and 
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creed. Non-Catholics have already 
indicated, by reviews in the daily 
press, their interest in the daily life 
of a Catholic archbishop, his prob- 
lems, his purposes, his relations 
with the Catholic laity and the world 
at large. All this will likewise in- 
terest the Catholic reader; but there 
remains for him the further appre- 
ciation of the richness of Catholic 
faith and Catholic spirit, as ex- 
pressed in the wide scope of a life 
spent both here and abroad. 

In the preface, His Eminence like- 
wise expresses some fears that very 
few people will to-day take the trou- 
ble to read a serious book. But his 
skillful writing and his rich store of 
memories have made Recollections 
of Seventy Years a volume which, 
though it be serious, will be not a 
task but a pleasure in the reading. 
It may be safely prophesied that a 
multitude of booklovers will avail 
themselves of this pleasure. 


E. F. M. 
The Smith of Smiths. By Hesketh 
Pearson. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $3.00. 


Hesketh Pearson has drawn a full 
length portrait of that famous early 
eighteenth century Anglican parson, 
Sydney Smith (1771-1845), the 
founder of the Edinburgh Review, 
the defender of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, the champion of parliamentary 
reform, the outspoken critic of sub- 
servient bishops and corrupt politi- 
cians, the outstanding wit and hu- 
morist of his day. 

For twenty-five years he wrote ar- 
ticle after article for the Edinburgh 
Review, his contributions being the 
main element in its success. With 
caustic wit and biting sarcasm he 
stigmatized the evils of his time, 
never allowing his hopes of prefer- 
ment to prevent his telling the truth 
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as he saw it. He called attention to 
the sad plight of chimney sweepers 
and the cruel treatment of untried 
prisoners in England; he stigma- 
tized the appalling conditions in the 
convict settlement of Botany Bay, 
English misgovernment in Ireland, 
and the bigotry and intolerance of 
the English ruling classes. The “No 
Popery” party of 1807 drew from 
him the ten famous Peter Plymley 
Letters, the strongest indictment of 
intolerance the eighteenth century 
ever read. Listen to a few words of 
his in the Edinburgh Review anent 
the bigotry of the Bishop of Lincoln: 
“It is a melancholy thing to see a 
man, clothed in soft raiment, lodged 
in a public palace, endowed with a 
rich portion of other men’s indus- 
try, using all the influence of his 
splendid situation, however con- 
scientiously, to deepen the ignorance 
and inflame the fury of his fellow 
creatures.” No wonder that the 
politicians of the day refused to 
make him a bishop! 

Mr. Pearson gives us many sam- 
ples of Sydney Smith’s wit and hu- 
mor. Indeed these pages are the 
most interesting portions of the 
book. For Sydney Smith was, as 
Chesterton remarks in his Introduc- 
tion, “the real originator of non- 
sense. His nonsense had imagina- 
tive laws of its own, and compels 
emotion by mere imagery, as does a 
great poem.” Here are a few of his 
characteristic witticisms. 

“T have just been with Brougham, 
and upon my word he treated me as 
if I were a fool,” complained a 
baronet one day. “Never mind, my 
dear fellow,” said Sydney sympa- 
thetically, “he thought you knew it.” 

Walking down an alley close to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral he heard two 
women abusing each other from op- 
posite windows, and remarked: 














“They will never agree, for they ar- 
gue from different premises.” 

Of a man who grew excited in 
argument he said: “He is like a 
barometer; the more you press him, 
the higher he rises.” 

Of Lord John Russell: “There is 
nothing in the world he would not 
undertake. I believe he would per- 
form the operation for the stone, 
build St. Peter’s, or assume on ten 
minutes’ notice the command of the 
Channel Fleet, and no one would 
discover by his manner that the pa- 
tient had died, the Church tumbled 
down, and the Channel Fleet been 
knocked to atoms.” 

Of Lady Cork: “She was once so 
moved by a charity sermon that she 
begged me to lend her a guinea for 
her contribution. I did so. She 
never repaid me, but spent it on her- 
self.” 

“Would you object to burying a 
Dissenter?” asked Mrs. Kinglake of 
Taunton. “Not bury Dissenters?” 
said Sydney; “I should like to be 
burying them all day.” B. L. C. 
Lafayette. By Michael de la Be- 

doyére. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

One of the most important ele- 
ments that goes into the making of 
a successful biography is a happy 
relationship between the biographer 
and his subject. And in this rela- 
tionship, as in others, extremes are 
to be avoided. Neither hero-worship 
nor scornful contempt is conducive 
to the best biography, which is bet- 
ter achieved by an objective point of 
view and by sympathetic imagina- 
tion. Judged by these standards, 
the present biography appears high- 
ly successful. M. de la Bedoyére is 
famous for his energy of mind and 
style which he applies to the prob- 
lem of Lafayette with as good re- 
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sults as when he tackles such elu- 
sive topics as The Issues of Chris- 
tian Sociology and The Drift of De- 
mocracy. 

Lafayette really is a problem, and 
it requires a historian with some- 
what of a philosopher’s mind to ex- 
plain him. Idolized by Americans 
and scorned by Frenchmen, the real 
Lafayette has never been known. 
On the one side, the picture of his 
gallantry and youthful ardor in 
espousing the cause of American 
independence; on the other, his va- 
ried and apparently inconsistent 
part in the history of Revolutionary 
France have quite effectively con- 
cealed his true character. Lafa- 
yette was both ahead of and behind 
his times: ahead of them in his early 
and complete devotion to the liberal 
ideal, behind them in remaining to 
the end a nobleman of the ancien 
régime. 

And it is precisely in understand- 
ing this fact and in making it the 
pivot of his study that M. de la Be- 
doyére achieves a masterpiece of 
historical carefulness, of psycho- 
logical insight and of animated 
style. His Lafayette lives through 
an exciting career, brilliant, charm- 
ing, vain almost to childishness, am- 
bitious, loyal through life to his first 
ideal of liberty, a man whom popu- 
laces easily cheered and as easily 
condemned, whom politicians made 
a toy of, whom George Washington 
loved and whom Adrienne, his wife, 
studied not always comprehending- 
ly and adored. At the end of an 
eminently readable book Lafayette, 
Marquis, General and Friend of the 
People, emerges, no longer either an 
unknown hero or an unknown fool, 
no longer a mystery, but still a para- 
dox, a man born between the close 
of the old order and the beginning 
of the new. 


M. B. 














Bertrand of Brittany. A Biography 
of Messire du Guesclin. By Roger 
Vercel. Translation by Marion 
Saunders. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $3.00. 

Tourneys in the fourteenth cen- 
tury were a brutal business. During 
a twenty-five day truce in the Hun- 
dred Years’ War, Du Guesclin once 
entered the English lists to settle a 
quarrel with a knight named Can- 
terbury. Having killed the English- 
man’s horse, Du Guesclin jumped on 
the fallen rider and began pounding 
and cutting his face with his dagger. 
At this point, the Duke of Lancaster 
intervened but at the banquet that 
followed the ladies thought none 
the worse of the victor. We confess 
that this story has rather unsettled 
the glowing admiration we have felt 
for this famous “flower of chivalry,” 
the Breton knight, whose grotesque 
ugliness caused his mother to pro- 
nounce him a monster as a baby and 
whose irresistible courage raised 
him to be Constable of France. 

In his boyhood, Du Guesclin was 
the leader of the peasant lads about 
his family castle; in his youth he 
taught the Bretons the advantage of 
guerilla warfare in the fabled forest 
of Broceliande; at manhood he had 
achieved so fair a reputation as a 
champion of France for the French 
that when, taken prisoner by the 
English, he named one hundred 
thousand florins as the price of his 
ransom to the Black Prince, adding 
that there was not a wench in France 
who would not sit at her spinning 
wheel all day to help him pay it. 
But it was the Princess of Wales 
herself who paid off twenty-thou- 
sand of the florins. That was her 
husband’s delicate way of reducing 
the ransom! 

It was Du Guesclin, in any case, 
who was the forerunner of Joan of 
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Are and whose tireless forays gave 
back to his countrymen some of the 
self-confidence lost at Crécy and 
Poitiers. He was also the champion 
of the unfortunate civilian popula- 
tion who were the victims of the ar- 
mored racketeers of the Middle 
Ages. On his deathbed, he begged 
his captains to remember that “the 
poor, the priests and women and 
children could never be their ene- 
mies.” Although he could have 
amassed the enormous fortune that 
was then the prize of a successful 
fighter, Du Guesclin was always a 
believer in profit sharing. His wife, 
the psychic Lady Tiphaine, grew ac- 
customed to pawning the family 
plate to pay his soldiers’ wages. M. 
Versel’s biography is of the chatty 
type that is neither pure fiction nor 
sound fact. E. VR. W. 


The Son of God. By Karl Adam. 
New York: Sheed & Ward. $3.00. 
By Ross Hoffman. 

Same Publisher. $1.50. 

Jesus Christ: His Person—His Mes- 
sage—His Credentials. Vol. III. 
By Léonce de Grandmaison, S.J. 
Same Publisher. $3.50. 

Jésus Christ: Sa Vie, sa Doctrine, 
son CEuvre. Par Ferdinand Prat, 
S.J. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne 
et ses Fils. 2 vols. 80 frs. 

Jesus the Unknown. By Dmitri S. 
Merejkowski. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.75. 

Karl Adam’s study of the Incar- 
nate Word well repays prolonged at- 
tention. With Dostoievski, Adam 
believes the essential problem of 
faith to be the question whether the 
man of to-day can really believe in 
the Godhead of Christ; and he traces 
the difficulty of belief back to the 
unfortunate reaction against Platon- 
ist-Augustinianism which so greatly 
distressed St. Bonaventure. The 














European mentality has now neatly 
separated faith and knowledge and 
bestowed the name of “Nature” on a 
particular field of reality nicely, but 
artificially, mapped out. Concentra- 
tion on this world of phenomena 
has ruined our Western eyesight. 
If we would see the truth, we must 
open our minds to ail significant 
revelations and learn the habit of 
looking around us with the honest 
eyes of children. 

The author stresses a truth often 
forgotten, that the aloof attitude of 
the disinterested critic ill befits the 
soul seeking God. One may not in- 
quire into the truth of the Incarna- 
tion in precisely the same way in 
which one inquires into the habits 
of insects. Before the bare possibil- 
ity of the divine we must either be 
humble or run grave risk of missing 
the truth. 

It is on the basis of respect for 
faith, then, that the author takes up 
the construction of a consistent and 
rounded out knowledge of Christ. 
The Gospels are studied, not merely 
as the testimony of four evangelists, 
but as the living pulse of the whole 
primitive Christian Church. He 
notes both the mental stature of 
Jesus and His interior life; and then 
considers His self-revelation and 
His claim to Divinity. The signifi- 
cance of the Resurrection, its con- 
firmation on Pentecost, the implica- 
tions of the Eucharist and of the 
Atonement, the rise of the infant 
Church out of the midst of a crum- 
bling world, are presented in pages 
which reflect long study, reverent 
contemplation, fervent devotion. 

It makes a glorious book—to be 
meditated upon and prayed over, to 
be used as a model in the following 
of the author’s method. He looks 
into the facts and testimonies which 
support Catholic doctrine with the 
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sharpened eyes of faith. He re- 
minds us how silly we are, if we al- 
low the rationalist to dictate the 
rules of the discussion and to im- 
pose upon us a method openly hos- 
tile to everything super-sensible and 
especially hostile to the supernat- 
ural. He makes us realize that there 
is no room for surprise when reli- 
gion is not a living reality in the soul 
which remains merely passive. On 
one of the last of many splendid 
pages, we read: “Man and Christ 
face one another, as question and 
answer, as desire and fulfilment.” 
The one who makes the most of that 
divine opportunity, who labors to 
see the truth, with intelligence and 
patience, with sincerity and unself- 
ishness,— he, and he alone, can 
count upon learning what it means 
to be truly alive and numbered 
among the sons of God. 


It would be difficult to speak of 
Mr. Hoffman’s book without enthu- 
siasm. It gives convincing proof of 
the power of Catholicism over the 
mind of the honest scholar and of 
the peculiar fitness of Catholic doc- 
trine to meet the problems of 
thoughtful men at the present day. 
In very readable fashion it summar- 
izes the evidence for the Catholic 
claim collected during years of study 
by an American of Protestant origin 
who left college with no belief in the 
supernatural except as a sort of 
medicine for feeble minds. And it 
seems to be the precise sort of hu- 
man document needed by the seri- 
ous-minded reader who, dissatisfied 
with what he knows of Christianity, 
is still willing to study history and 
to follow honestly where logic leads. 

Mr. Hoffman—born only in 1902 
and graduated from Lafayette in 
1923—is now a member of the His- 
tory Faculty at New York Univer- 
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sity. He drifted away from the tra- 
ditional Protestantism of his fam- 
ily, and came to regard Christianity 
as nothing more than a pious fable. 
But he could not go far into the his- 
tory of Europe without having to 
face the challenge of the Catholic 
Church; and checked by this unique 
phenomenon, he set about investi- 
gating carefully all obtainable 
sources of knowledge concerning 
Jesus Christ and the institution He 
founded. Every problem was con- 
sidered, every objection scrupulous- 
ly examined. In the end he could 
honestly draw but one conclusion 
as to the origin of the Church; and 
he applied to be admitted among her 
children. His friends looked for 
something in the way of an explana- 
tion of his conversion and so he 
drew up a brief sketch, later ex- 
panded into the present book. We 
welcome it as among the most time- 
ly and able publications of the year. 


The translation of the third vol- 
ume of Pére Grandmaison’s great 
work puts English-speaking Cath- 
olics in possession of a new and com- 
prehensive life of Christ, perfectly 
adequate in scholarship and easily 
intelligible to the thoughtful but not 
technically trained reader. Careful 
study of the more than twelve hun- 
dred pages of these three volumes 
should enable one to rout many a 
popular writer and lecturer attack- 
ing orthodox positions from stand- 
points already discredited in the 
scientific world. The discovery and 
the improved interpretation of texts, 
the advance of textual criticism, the 
correcting and corroborating of 
chronology, the comparative study 
of religions have all in the long run, 
proven to be not enemies but allies 
of Catholic doctrine. Ample evi- 
dence of this, gathered together by 
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Pére Grandmaison, may be exam- 
ined in the present work with a 
minimum of labor. 

The main purpose of the author 
is to make Christians better ac- 
quainted with the supports to faith 
which come from a familiar knowl- 
edg of the character and mission of 
Jesus Christ. The first volume 
deals with the sources for the his- 
tory of Jesus; the second, with His 
message and His Person; and the 
third, with the religion which He 
founded. This closing volume con- 
tains moreover the general index to 
the complete work and a very useful 
index of New Testament texts. The 
whole may be described as a work 
of synthetic erudition, original in 
conception so far as the subject al- 
lows of originality, scrupulously sci- 
entific in method, unassailable in its 
main conclusions. It will stand on 
our shelves, a splendid monument 
to the genius and the industry of its 
author, a storehouse of priceless 
value to the student and the Chris- 
tian apologist. 


Pére Prat, favorably known to 
English readers. through his valu- 
able and widely circulated study of 
the theology of St. Paul, now gives 
us a life of Christ, less profound 
than the Grandmaison work and yet 
well fitted for “the middle class of 
readers who already possessing a 
serious knowledge of the Gospel de- 
sire to enlarge that knowledge.” The 
writer aims to set the life of Christ 
in its historical milieu, to clarify 
what is obscure, to promote familiar- 
ity with the Gospels by comparing 
them with one another. Explaining 
that exhaustive lists are bound to 
contain much which is useless t0 
the scholar and bothersome to the 
beginner, he limits his references to 
authorities that may be consulted by 
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readers seeking further information. 

The book deserves, and no doubt 
will soon receive, the recognition of 
a translation into English. It lends 
itself nicely to use as serious devo- 
tional reading; and at the same time 
its abundant notes and appendices— 
nearly two hundred pages of them— 
serve to explain the common diffi- 
culties encountered by the student 
of the Gospel story. The first vol- 
ume contains a neat and serviceable 
little harmony of the four evangel- 
ists; and the second volume has a 
helpful glossary of idioms. 


Dmitri S. Merejkowski, a member 
of the Paris colony of Russian refu- 
gees, gave good proof of extraor- 
dinary ability when he wrote his 
Romance of Leonardo da Vinci. De- 
spite the inevitable difference be- 
tween Russian and Italian, we find 
his new book largely reminiscent of 
Papini’s Life of Christ; and although 
the Russian shows that he has 
studied more profoundly, his main 
achievement is still the manifesta- 
tion of a sincere and fervent faith 
and the clothing of religious medi- 
tation in richly poetic imagery. The 
work is full of suggestion for the pi- 
ous and the thoughtful; but, as a 
summary of doctrine, or even as a 
chronicle, it leaves much to be de- 
sired. Historical, logical, and at 
times critical, the author is apt at 
other times to soar suddenly into 
the clouds of his own original and 
obscure fancies. He makes large 
use of the Apocrypha. Rather shy 
of definite doctrinal statements, he 
yet seems, on the whole, to be ortho- 
dox both in sympathy and in ideas. 
Several curious mistakes occur: he 
confuses the Immaculate Conception 
with the Virgin Birth; makes Father 
Lagrange a Jesuit; refers to Renan 
as an ex-priest; and speaks of the 
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Blessed Virgin as Maria gratiz 
plena. Rather strangely the title 
page and the notes do not agree in 
the spelling of the author’s name. 

J. McS. 


The Economic Morals of the Jesuits. 
An Answer to Dr. H. M. Robert- 
son by Rev. J. Broderick, S.J. 
New York: Oxford University 
Press. $2.25. 

Dr. H. M. Robertson, Senior Lec- 
turer in Economics at Cambridge 
University, published a year ago his 
Aspects of the Rise of Economic In- 
dividualism. He aimed to refute 
Max Weber’s thesis that the capital- 
ist spirit, i. e., the pursuit of gain as 
a principle of conduct, is a product 
of Puritan Protestantism. In at- 
tempting his impossible task, the 
Cambridge professor indicts the 
Jesuits as the chief defenders of 
“big business.” He pictures them 
as exploiters disguised as evangel- 
ists, time servers, and unscrupulous 
casuists, whose chief aim was to 
make the burden of the Christian 
conscience light for the progressive 
peoples who had dedicated their 
pieties to the new god of capitalism. 

In calm, courteous fashion Fa- 
ther Broderick answers every charge 
of Robertson’s false indictment, 
showing on every page that the 
Cambridge professor does not know 
the meaning of the terms used, v. g., 
usury, probabilism; that he never 
quotes at first hand, but makes use 
of inaccurate summaries of Jesuit 
teaching compiled by prejudiced 
seventeenth century Jansenists; 
that he falsely accuses Cardinal de 
Lugo of defending “sweating”; that 
he misquotes Tamburini and Les- 
sius; that he ignorantly believes the 
Jesuits invented probabilism; and 
worked hard to enable people to 
exercise usury without scruple. 











In his closing chapter Father 
Broderick quotes a Puritan pam- 
phleteer of the seventeenth century, 
who gives the lie to Dr. Robertson’s 
thesis. He wrote: “There is a kind 
of unnatural unaptness in the Pop- 
ish religion to business, whereas on 
the contrary among the Reformed, 
the greater their zeal, the greater 
their inclination to trade and in- 
dustry.” And the Jesuit’s last 
words strike home: “As everybody 
knows, until quite recently it used 
to be a favorite objection against the 
Catholic Church that the countries 
under her influence had the poor- 
est trade returns. But, of course, 
laissez faire and capitalism were in 
honor then, whereas now their glory 
is departed.” B. L, C. 


Crucifying Christ in Our Colleges. 
By Dan Gilbert. Los Angeles: 
2595 North Beachwood Drive. 
$1.25. 

It is Mr. Gilbert’s thesis that the 
“only tangible effect higher educa- 
tion has had on vast multitudes of 
its seekers is . . . to leave them 
floundering in the morass of uncer- 
tainty, skepticism, and moral lax- 
ity.” Thus it is that an alarming 
number of college graduates have to 
admit that their education has 
meant nothing more to them than 
“an applied course in immorality.” 
Patent and undeniable as this idea 
must seem to even the most indif- 
ferent observer of contemporary 
trends in our State universities, Mr. 
Gilbert’s well-documented study 
should serve the laudable purpose 
of making us more intelligently 
alert to the dangerous and proxi- 
mate reality of the devastating in- 
fluences he discusses. 

He quotes, with cogent effect, 
from the pabulum meted out to 
starved students who ask for bread 
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and are given stones (and dirt); 
from that formidable array of text- 
books—written by mechanists, 
Freudians, “sapient savants,” mate- 
rialistic evolutionists, and agnostic 
scientists—that repose upon the li- 
brary shelves in our secular schools, 
He cites statistics to show that such 
institutions ban from their shelves 
those books which might serve as an 
antidote by giving the Christian 
point of view upon evolution, mar- 
riage, etc. He proves that serious 
academic penalties await the indi- 
viduals in classes who refuse to sub- 
scribe to the un-Christian tenets 
taught in State schools. With the 
collaboration of representative stu- 
dents from State universities, he 
gives detailed case histories to il- 
lustrate the specific and irreparable 
harm brought about by a Godless 
curriculum. And he wonders just 
how long it will be before our “long- 
suffering and patient Christian citi- 
zenry” — who, after all, pay the 
taxes !—-shall arise to put an end to 
the irreligious tyranny of modern 
educational methods. 

Without a doubt, the book loses 
somewhat by its case-method ap- 
proach to the problem. Nor, I must 
add, does it gain by its obtrusive 
and almost Nephilidean use of al- 
literation and “fine” writing. But 
its one serious defect arises out of 
the fact that Mr. Gilbert is not at all 
constructive: he seems unaware that 
in our entire system of Catholic uni- 
verities there does exist just that 
Christian method whose absence he 
deplores in secular schools. He 
quotes from Milton to show the in- 
fluences of those “hireling wolves” 
rapaciously threatening State 
schools; why does he not quote from 
Newman—that is, why does he not 
see the other side of the question— 
to show how our Catholic univer- 

















sities do guard against the binding 
of “our souls with secular chains”? 
Cc. McC. 


After Strange Gods; A Primer of 
Modern Heresy. By T. S. Eliot. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$1.25. 

Mr. Eliot has challenged modern 
literature and, unlike the turgid ob- 
scurity of his verse, his thoughts in 
prose are crystalline. Discarding 
“classic” and “romantic,” Mr. Eliot 
suggests that “orthodox” and “he- 
retical” are closer to modern tend- 
encies and judges those authors to 
be heretics who have lost all sense 
of tradition. Tradition, he defines, 
as the whole habit of life of a com- 
munity unified by race and religion. 
Orthodoxy is the consciousness of 
the value of that heritage which, for 
us, he assumes, should be a Chris- 
tian one. To the gradual decay of 
Protestantism, he traces the begin- 
ning of the Individualism which is 
the great present heresy. From 
George Eliot, we come to D. H. Law- 
rence who lost his sense of values in 
overstressing morbid emotions, and 
Hardy who became more interested 
in men’s passions than their minds. 
Though this is cited often as a sign 
of vitality, to Mr. Eliot it is more 
akin to decadence. “Men are not 
most real when most excited.” The 
description of evil for evil’s sake— 
as in Hardy’s Barbara of the House 
of Grebe—he feels to be the most 
up-to-date imprint of the cloven 
hoof. Few critics have had the 
courage to brand as “diabolic” this 
current in some of our best authors 
but compared to it, Mr. Eliot de- 
clares that blasphemy—which when 
first-rate requires both genius and 
faith— would be an encouraging 
symptom that the soul of modern 
literature was recovering animation. 
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As a provocative digression he in- 
sists that indecency is only excus- 
able when it is funny; when “seri- 
ous” it is purely disgusting! He 
raises an eyebrow at such eclectics 
as Babbitt, who tried to strengthen 
a weak Christianity with Eastern 
brews. Tradition unshaken can do 
more for a man than even conver- 
sion—witness Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins whose verse, to Mr. Eliot, is 
overrated. The reason that most 
religious poetry is a disappointment, 
he thinks, is because it is written 
more as the poet wants to feel than 
as he does feel. From which we 
hope we have made it clear that Mr. 
Eliot’s lectures are full of points for 
good discussion, with great truth— 
or so it seems to us—as the basis of 
most of his arguments. __E. vr. W. 


The Village. By Ivan Bunin. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 
Ivan Bunin, a Nobel Prize winner 

last year, has been called the best 

living master of Russian prose, a 

classic writer comparable with 

Chekhov, Turgenev and Dostoievski. 

At twenty he won the Pushkin Prize 

for poetry, and before he was forty 

he was elected a member of the 

Academy of St. Petersburg. He left 

Russia with many another writer 

when the Bolsheviks came in power, 

because as he tells us, “in Russia 
there awaited us either senseless 
death at the hands of the first 
chance miscreant drunk with licen- 
tiousness, with rapine, with wine, 
with blood, with cocaine; or an ig- 
nominious existence as a slave in 
the darkness, exposed to cold, to 
hunger . . . liable to be arrested, 
beaten, abused, and to see one’s own 
mother, sister or wife violated— 
having to observe utter silence, for 
in Russia they cut out tongues for 
the slightest word of freedom.” 














The Village, ably translated by 
Isabel F. Hapgood, a few months 
ago, was published in 1931, the first 
of a series of works which aimed at 
depicting the Russian character and 
laying bare the Russian soul. Al- 
though the author styles his book a 
novel, it is in reality a series of char- 
acter sketches; it knows nothing of 
plot. It pictures in contrast two 
peasant brothers, the licentious, ava- 
ricious Tikhon who remains on the 
land, and the drunken wanderer, 
Kuzma, who, a disappointed man, 
ends his life on his brother’s farm. 

A gloomy and sordid book, full to 
the brim with scores of living exam- 
ples of drunkenness, lechery, thiev- 
ery, brutality, superstition and class 
hatred. It is indeed hideous at 
times in its coarse realism. One 
wonders too whether the Russian 
village of olden days did not boast 
of at least one pure and holy soul. 

B. L. C. 


A Companion to Shakespeare Studies. 
Edited by Harley Granville-Bar- 


ker and G. B. Harrison. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 
A most disappointing book! Be- 


cause of one editor’s name, we 
opened the book, thrilled with the 
anticipation of a joyous, stimulating 
adventure, such as we enjoyed in 
reading the three volumes of Pref- 
aces to Shakespeare by Mr. Gran- 
ville-Barker. Alas,—this is only an- 
other collection of articles by four- 
teen literary men, each a recognized 
authority on a different phase of “the 
phenomenon of Shakespeare.” The 
preface tells us the Editors “were 
in search of a program. The ques- 
tion was: What avenue of Shake- 
speare scholarship now most needs 
exploring,” and the assembling of 
the present book was the result. It 
is curiously baffling and disconcert- 
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ing; though each contributor is an 
authority in his chosen field and 
there is no dispute about the main 
facts, yet the difference in point of 
view, in approach, style, vocabulary 
and emphasis, confuses the reader 
and leaves him resentful. The Edi- 
tors’ hope that the book will bring 
“to the reader of the plays a more 
familiar and livelier contact with 
them,” is best realized in the third 
chapter, by Mr. Granville-Barker, 
which does indeed, as does every- 
thing he writes about Shakespeare, 
bring the reader into a livelier, wid- 
er, more appreciative, and by so 
much, a happier contact with Shake- 
speare’s plays. 

If the Editors are looking for a 
program, “an avenue of scholarship” 
that does indeed “need exploring,” 
they need not search far. A print- 
ing of Mr. Granville-Barker’s pro- 
duction and prompt books, with all 
his notes and “business” is surely 
the immediate and logical step in the 
new program the Shakespeare Soci- 
ety is looking for. M. C. L. 


Commodore John Barry, Father of 
the American Navy. By Joseph 
Gurn. New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. $3.50. 

This study of the great naval 
hero of the American Revolution 
and favorite of General George 
Washington is entrancing. The ac- 
complishments of Captain John 
Barry, when the tide seemed to be 
running the most strongly against 
the colonists, happily associates the 
Father of our Navy with the Father 
of our Country. 

The author has brought to his 
task a mass of documentary evi- 
dence which is of distinct historical 
value. He portrays a born leader 
of men, whose daring would seem 
reckless if it were not directed by 
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an intelligence surpassing even his 
courage. The author’s researches 
are painstaking and exhaustive and 
have resulted in an accurate account 
of the career of a great Catholic pa- 
triot who fought for a cause that 
might have been lost had he not 
made his contribution to it. 

If a fault may be attributed to the 
author, it is, perhaps, his emphasis 
of immaterial details. This makes 
his style somewhat cumbersome 
and, at times, repetitious; but, prin- 
cipally, it has a tendency to dim or 
obscure the essentials of his story. 
In the interests of strict accuracy it 
may be added that the author also 
commits the common but pardon- 
able error of referring to his hero 
as “Commodore.” No such grade 
was established in the United States 
Navy until July 17, 1862, although a 
Captain who like Barry, commanded 
two or more vessels, was commonly 
accorded that unofficial title. 

But these defects are trivial in 
comparison with the wealth of his- 
torical information the work con- 
tains. J. E. D. 


Woodrow Wilson. By Edith Gittings 
Reid. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $3.50. 

Mrs. Reid, a personal friend of 

Woodrow Wilson, has written a 
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glowing panegyric that sees no 
faults—moral or political—in her 
hero. Like the Sheriff in Robin 
Hood, the President sings from the 
first page to the last: 


“I never yet have made one mis- 
take, 
I'd like to for variety sake.” 


Mrs. Reid speaks rather bitterly 
of the Wilson myth invented by 
his personal enemies, and the Wil- 
son caricatures pictured by his po- 
litical opponents. But her apologia 
is often wide of the mark. She does 
not explain his use of the bosses to 
secure the governorship of New 
Jersey, and his repudiation of them 
after he had won office; his calm 
opportunism in paying a political 
debt by making Bryan his Secre- 
tary of State; his personal vanity in 
going to Paris, and his endeavor to 
pledge the United States to the 
League of Nations; his false slogan 
of making the world safe for democ- 
racy and his extravagant lending of 
American monies to the nations of 
Europe; his refusal to resign the 
Presidency when physically inca- 
pacitated, and so forth. 

It is a gossipy volume, written by 
a well-meaning friend, but of no 
value to the historian. B. L. C. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


ArT: Thinking Straight on Modern 
Art. By Henry Rankin Poore (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00). 
This little volume, a condensation 
from the author’s previous books, 
The Conception of Art and Modern 
Art; Why, What and How, is a 
compact and handy critique and 
should prove useful to the student 
and to the layman who seeks a gen- 


eral idea of the characteristics and 
distinctions of the “modern” art 
movements. As might be predicted, 
Mr. Poore is not a fan for the radical 
element, but he is sane and tolerant, 
and gives good reasons for his criti- 
cisms. He sounds a healthy call to 
discrimination and balanced judg- 
ment. His utterances are occasion- 
ally marred by looseness of form. 
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Simple Sketching. By L. A. Doust 
(New York: Frederick Warne & Co., 
Inc. $1.00). This is to the lan- 
guage of drawing what the pocket 
phrasebook is to the foreign tongue 
—a handy tool for the stranger who 
has had no instruction in the speech 
he would employ. In a simple and 
direct way it provides a grammar 
and vocabulary of graphic expres- 
sion by which the veriest tyro can 
learn the fundamentals of form, ac- 
tion and proportion. The grade or 
high-school teacher will find it a 
great help and it should be an amus- 
ing and instructive pastime for any- 
one. Very rightly the text is re- 
duced to a bare minimum; the many 
illustrations are clear and pleasant- 
ly free and spontaneous. 


FIcTION: James Shore’s Daughter. 
By Stephen Vincent Benét (Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$2.50). The fourth novel from the 
pen of Stephen Vincent Benét, whose 
fame is perhaps greatest because of 
his Pulitzer Prize winning poem, 
“John Brown’s Body,” has a partic- 
ular and filmy charm; it is more- 
over a solid work of fiction. 
Throughout it there floats that gold- 
en haze of delicate romance which 
endear to us such diverse creations 
as The Lost Lady, The Constant 
Nymph and Peter Ibbetson. Nor is 
this its only claim on our attention. 
Mr. Benét has a good deal to say to 
us about many things: the legacy 
left to us by the era of empire build- 
ers; about the children of the gen- 
teel intelligentsia; about the smug 
American aristocrat and the drift- 
ing American in Europe. He has 
given us a memorable gallery of por- 
traits—James Shore and his daugh- 
ter Violet, Gareth and his Magnifi- 
cent Mother who wrote the Jaunty 
Heart series and might almost have 
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conceived Little Lord Fauntleroy; 
Carlo, who burned himself out with 
a cold white flame, and Aunt Amy 
who fluttered out of her generation 
like a butterfly blown to sea. In our 
opinion only one false note is struck, 
but it is an important one—the love 
of Gareth and Violet should have re- 
mained unconsummated, forever 
pure and spiritual, a delicate reality. 

To the Vanquished. By I. A. R. 
Wylie (Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $2.50). As if to 
bear out the inexorability and the 
fierceness of internal strife depicted 
by Miss Wylie in her novel of “Heil 
Hitler” days, come the latest tragic 
events in Germany. However ac- 
curate her picture of Nazi life may 
or may not be—and it seems credi- 
ble enough—the fact remains that 
Miss Wylie is unquestionably a good 
story-teller. She has set herself a 
difficult task and performed it suc- 
cessfully by the expedient of using a 
series of startling, highly-lighted 
scenes, with a wise avoidance of en- 
tangling detail. Her oppositions are 
handled with dexterous fairness, 
and though her portraits of Hitler 
and Goebbels cannot be said to flat- 
ter them, she treats them as trans- 
mitters rather than originators of 
calamity. On the whole her style is 
smooth and strong, though at times 
she is innocent of pluperfect nice- 
ties. The conflict between hero and 
heroine, each representative of a fac- 
tional ideal, could perhaps be 
summed up in some such question 
as this: Will the God in us permit 
us to buy self-respect at the price of 
honor? 

The Provincial Lady in America. 
By E. M. Delafield (New York: Har- 
per & Bros. $2.50). To those whe 
love Miss Delafield’s Provincial 
Lady (and who does not?) reading 
the present diary will produce very 
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much the sensation of being visited 
by an old and valued friend whom 
one has not seen for some months. 
We are delighted to hear all about 
Robert and the children, whether 
she expects to find Cook gone on her 
return home, how she left the Vic- 
ar’s Wife and what she did about 
letting her London flat before com- 
ing away. Her daily adventures as 
a rather frightened Visiting Celeb- 
rity in America are related with an 
expert skill and moreover, they are 
kept well within the bounds of good 
taste. With her we find a whole new 
company of amazing and amusing 
people. The book has a relaxing 
and curative quality that spells 
death to despondency. 

Come in at the Door. By William 
March (New York: Harrison Smith 
& Robert Haas. $2.50). Here is an- 
other of those quivering hot stories 
of Southern sensitiveness and dis- 
integration. It is realistic and reso- 
lute, as might be expected from the 
author of Company K. There is 
novelty in the pattern used; descrip- 
tions are powerful and character 
analysis astute, but theme and de- 
velopment are decidedly unpleasant. 

Triumph. By Frederick Niven 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.50). Remarkable chiefly for its 
feeling of place and its interchange 
of character reactions, this new 
novel of Frederick Niven runs an 
undulating course. It requires con- 
siderable adjustment on the reader’s 
part, but leaves so strong an impres- 
sion of truth that in retrospect it 
stands out as a cleverly welded 
whole. It tells of a charmingly un- 
stable musician, his efficient and 
rather proud wife, their three de- 
lightful children and the things that 
life does to all five of them in the 
contrasted setting of South Amer- 
ica and Scotland. 
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God’s Pocket. By Rachel Field 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00). From a few old relics in a 
little Maine cottage, from an old 
man’s memories of his grandpar- 
ents’ story, from a hint or two re- 
captured from the fleeting impres- 
sions of an ancient lady, from a 
document or two in the annals of a 
local family—from such various and 
shallow sources Rachel Field has re- 
constructed a vivid biography, full 
of adventurous swagger, romance 
and human interest. It is the story 
of Captain Samuel Hadlock, Jr., who 
was born in the Cranberry Isles in 
1792, sealed and whaled in the far 
north, toured the fairs of Europe 
with two Esquimos and an exhibi- 
tion of Indian curios, thrilled Kings 
and Queens and won the love of a 
gentle “Prussian Lady” whom he 
brought back as his bride to his 
northern cove. Nor was his end any 
tamer than his life. It makes good 
reading. 

The Corduroy Trail by Rita C. Mc- 
Goldrick (Garden City, N. Y.: Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Co. $1.75) records 
an exciting family trip through Wis- 
consin lumber country. The camp- 
ers experience the vicissitudes of 
forest travel: fire, accident, treach- 
ery. There is a thrilling descrip- 
tion of the break-up of a log-jam. 
The evildoers are neatly punished, 
or, better still, reformed. In its de- 
scription of the forests and of log- 
gers’ camps and customs the book 
is effective, successfully portraying 
beautifcl family relationships, and 
not pretending to be a literary clas- 
sic. 


GOVERNMENT: The Method of Free- 
dom. By Walter Lippmann (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50). 
We have in this little volume a se- 
ries of seventeen lectures delivered 
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last May at Harvard by that dis- 
criminating and outspoken observ- 
er of events, Walter Lippmann. 
They are a definite statement and an 
impressive defense of the principles 
which must be taken into account 
by any nation hopeful of preserving 
the essentials of free government in 
this new age. Mr. Lippmann sees 
much that needs amendment in the 
present order of things. He points 
straight at the worst weaknesses and 
failures of Democracy; and in par- 
ticular he emphasizes the undeni- 
able truth that what representative 
government has actually come to be 
under a prolonged era of laissez faire 
is obviously incompatible with real 
freedom. Compensating economy, 
or free collectivism, is the name he 
gives to the new procedure by which 
in the British Commonwealth, the 
United States and the Scandinavian 
countries, the government, while 
still remaining the servant of the 
people, is undertaking to interfere 
to an unprecedented degree with the 
autonomy of the capitalist system. 
Judaism, Christianity and Germany. 
By His Eminence, Cardinal Faul- 
haber. Translated by Rev. George 
D. Smith (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.50). The fact that Car- 
dinal Faulhaber was once a profes- 
sor of Old Testament History gave 
particular weight to the sermons he 
preached in the Munich Cathedral 
last Advent, defending the Jewish 
revelation as an integral part of the 
Christian religion and denouncing 
the attempt to substitute the study 
of Teuton paganism for Bible His- 
tory. The original brochure quick- 
ly became a best-seller all over Eu- 
rope. In its English translation it 
will, without question, quickly at- 
tain a wide circulation and favor- 
able comment. Curiously enough 
the book appears precisely at the 
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psychological moment when the 
world’s admiring attention is again 
focused upon the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Munich. 

Christianity and Internationalism. 
By John Nibb (London: Elliot 
Stock. 3s.6d.). The second edi- 
tion of John Nibb’s vigorous work on 
the thorny problem of nationalism 
contains an appendix of criticism 
from outside sources, and the au- 
thor’s honest and convincing replies 
to all of them. As before, the book 
is dedicated to the memory of Pope 
Benedict XV., “whose Christian war- 
time appeals to right and reason 
were scornfully rejected by Catholic 
patriots in all the belligerent lands.” 
Seldom have we found a work that 
so definitely proves that the inter- 
ests of the Church are the interests 
of peace. 

Militant Atheism. The World- 
Wide Propaganda of Communism. 
By the Right Rev. Msgr. M. D’Her- 
bigny. Translated by G. H. J. Daun- 
cey (London: Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge. 
1s.). In a small but richly docu- 
mented pamphlet Bishop D’Her- 
bigny, President of the Pontifical 
Commission for Russia, has de- 
scribed the world-wide propaganda 
carried on throughout the world by 
the militant atheists of Moscow. He 
indicates the rather appalling de- 
gree of success obtained in Bulgaria 
where the Orthodox Church prevails, 
in Germany where there is a variety 
of beliefs and in purely Catholic 
Belgium. He appeals for a union of 
prayer and activity on the part of all 
Christians throughout the world. 
Among recent indications that 
Christendom as a whole is finally 
wakening to a sense of the need of 
united action we may mention the 
fact that this pamphlet is published 
by the S. P. C. K. of London. 
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The Racial Myth. By Paul Radin 
(New York: Whittlesey House. 
$1.50). Professor Radin’s latest 
yolume would be more acceptable, 
and more accurate, if he did not pre- 
sent God as an “invention” of 
evolved man, or condemn Catholi- 
cism for “neglecting the art of think- 
ing.” He gives a sound argument 
against Germany’s recent efforts to 
purge the nation of non-Ayrans, by 
demonstrating that all races have 
been instrumental in building mod- 
ern culture. What with demonstra- 
tions from economics, sociology, eu- 
genics and literature, the reader is 
quite thoroughly convinced that ra- 
cial superiority is a myth. How- 
ever, the excellence of the book is 
marred by slight religious prejudice. 


PsYCHIATRY: Manual of Nervous 
and Mental Diseases. By John D. 
O’Brien, M.D., B.S. (St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $1.50). Dr. 
O’Brien, who for many years has 
lectured on nervous diseases, has 
published an outline of what nurses 
should know in order to handle men- 
tal cases intelligently. In addition 
to his technical familiarity with the 
subject, the author possesses other 
less common qualifications: he has 
a sound philosophy, he is well bal- 
anced, and he offers scientific views 
in clear and simple language. The 
salient points of psychiatric nursing 
are presented so satisfactorily that 
this would seem to be just the right 
book for persons who wish to be- 
come superficially acquainted with 
the new science of mental hygiene. 

An Outline of Psychiatry. By John 
D. O’Brien, M.D., B.S. (St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $2.00). Another 


volume by the same author ap- 
proaches the subject of psychiatry 
from a slightly different point of 
View. 


Its chapters were originally 
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published in The Acolyte. As stated 
in the Foreword, by Dr. James J. 
Walsh, the abnormal mind gives 
pastors and confessors many of 
their most difficult problems. And 
yet little help can be obtained from 
some of the professional psychia- 
trists carried away as they are by 
fads and fashions. It comes about 
therefore, that we have increasing 
need for an elementary treatise at 
once scientific, simple and free from 
extravagance. The present volume 
possesses those characteristics. 
Mental Hygiene and Education. By 


Mandel Sherman, M.D., Ph.D. (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.25). Dr. Sherman’s good look- 


ing and neatly printed volume is ar- 
ranged specifically for use as a text- 
book in universities and training 
schools. It treats systematically and 
intelligibly the common psychiatric 
problems connected with education, 
emotional adjustment, personality 
differences, conflicts, neuroses, men- 
tal disturbances, conduct disorders 
and the like. Each chapter is fol- 
lowed by references for collateral 
reading and suggestions for discus- 
sion. The author is not always suf- 
ficiently careful to make plain the 
difference between theory and fact., 
As a textbook, the volume would be 
acceptable only under supervision 
of a thoroughly competent teacher. 


RELIGION AND HAGIOGRAPHY: Tu 
Es Petrus. Encyclopédié Populaire 
sur la Papauté. Edited by M. l’Abbé 
G. Jacquemet (Paris: Bloud et Gay. 
60 frs.). This volume, the latest to 
appear in the collection called Les 
Manuels du Catholique d’Action, has 
been prepared on the same plan as 
the earlier volumes, Ecclesia, Litur- 
gia, Le Christ. It contains nearly 
twelve hundred pages and is the 
work of more than twenty different 
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authors, many of whom are recog- 
nized internationally in the world of 
scholarship. They are representa- 
tive of at least five or six religious 
orders and include two laymen, M. 
Paul Chanson and M. Goyau. Care- 
ful editing has given unity to this 
enormously useful collection of 
some thirty monographs, which 
have been arranged in sections as 
follows: Institution and powers of 
the Papacy; Canon law and liturgy; 
History of the Papacy; The Papacy 
and the powers of this world; The 
Papacy and the life of the world. 
One appendix is devoted to Magiste- 
rial Acts (loosely understood) from 
the Didache of the first century to 
the Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno. 
A second appendix consists of a lit- 
tle dictionary of current objections 
against the Papacy. 

Saint John Bosco. By Rev. Henry 
L. Hughes (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $1.25). Born of poor 
peasant stock in a village of Pied- 
mont in 1815, St. John Bosco, who 
was canonized last Easter by Pope 
Pius XI., spent his early years tend- 
ing sheep, studying in his spare mo- 
ments with the parish priest of 
Murialdo. Ordained in 1841, Don 
Bosco visited the prisons of Turin, 
receiving in them the inspiration of 
his life work for children deprived 
of the advantages of a Catholic train- 
ing. His “Oratorio” began with one 
boy, Bartollomeo Garelli, an urchin 
chastised by an angry sacristan be- 
cause he did not know how to serve 
Mass. Despite every obstacle his 
work developed; in four years his 
“Oratorio” numbered four hundred 
youngsters, and schools, homes and 
orphanages were founded by the 
score. His motto with boys was: 
“As far as possible avoid punishing; 
try to gain love before inspiring 
fear.” In 1868 to carry on his apos- 


tolate Don Bosco founded the Sale- 
sians who now number over ten 
thousand members, and in 1872, the 
Daughters of Our Lady Help of 
Christians, who to-day number over 
seven thousand religious. An inter- 
esting chapter tells of the Salesians’ 
missionary work among the Indians 
of Patagonia. 

Saint Conrad of Parzham. By Fa- 
ther Dunstan, O.S.F.C. (Crawley, 
Sussex: Capuchin Franciscan Fri- 
ary. 2s.6d.). Itis a difficult task 
at any time to do justice to the spir- 
itual characteristics that made a 
saint’s life heroic, but Father Dun- 
stan has succeeded admirably. He 
gives the reader an adequate under- 
standing of the principles of Capu- 
chin Franciscan spirituality, and of 
their effect on the life of St. Conrad 
who was canonized on Whitsunday 
of this year. The work is spiritual 
without being sentimental; and both 
interesting and informative. 


MISCELLANEOUS: A Sheed & Ward 
Survey. A Publisher’s Choice of 
Pages from Sixty Chosen Books 
(New York: Sheed & Ward. $2.50). 
No book of the “omnibus” type that 
has come under our notice can be 
compared to its own advantage with 
this extraordinary volume. All the 
world by now is well acquainted 
with the brilliant galaxy of writers 
assembled under the banner of that 
very original and very enterprising 
firm of publishers, Sheed & Ward. 
Here we have them gathered to- 
gether. Sixty different books—as 
the editor puts it—went to the mak- 
ing of this one. The selections com- 
bine learning, religious idealism, 
sound doctrine, apologetic force, 
contemporary appeal and literary 
charm. We should like to see the 
volume in the hands of every intelli- 
gent non-Catholic. 
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Saints of Chaos. By Peter Oliver 
(New York: William Farquhar Pay- 
son. $2.50). The main thesis of 
these superficial and often inaccu- 
rate essays is that “the greatest of 
all unities, that of medieval Chris- 
tendom, was destroyed in religion by 
Luther, in science by Galileo, in art 
by Beethoven, in industry by Watt, 
and in politics by Hobbes. To make 
these five men responsible for all the 
evils of the day is rather absurd, but 
most of us will enjoy the removal of 
some of these halos to the dust 
heap. Religion, we are told, is the 
one remedy for our modern chaos, 
but Mr. Oliver’s religion is of too 
vague and indefinite a sort to rem- 
edy anything. 

We cannot hold the scholarship of 
Harvard in much esteem when one 
of its graduates rehashes glibly so 
many oft-refuted fables, which we 
might expect to find in the pages of 
a Ku-Klux pamphlet. For example, 
he tells of Luther discovering the 
Bible for the first time at Erfurt; of 
the denial of Huss’s safe conduct on 
the theory that Catholics did not re- 
gard promises to heretics as bind- 
ing. Why too in the case of Galileo 
does he mention the eppur si muove, 
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while granting it apocryphal? Mr. 
Oliver is fairer to the Church in this 
question, however, than most non- 
Catholics. Why say that Luther 
“appeared to give approval” to the 
nasty bigamy of Philip of Hesse, 
when he actually approved it and 
signed the necessary document? 
The chapters on Beethoven, Watt 
and Hobbes enable the author to 
give us an estimate of the romantic 
movement in Europe, to denounce 
the evils of our machine civilization, 
and to stigmatize Hobbes’ doctrine 
of state absolutism, popular in 
present day Russia, Germany and 
Italy. 

Everybody’s Lamb. Edited by A. 
C. Ward (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $3.75). The present 
volume represents an attempt to in- 
troduce Lamb in all his variations to 
a large public. Selections are given 
in good numbers from the Essays of 
Elia, from his letters and from his 
miscellaneous prose. While a pleas- 
ant book which achieves its end 
satisfactorily, it does not contain 
Lamb’s complete works and is, 
therefore, often disappointing when 
one needs to locate some particular 
essay or Saying. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THERE ARE NO ATHEISTS 


HERE are no atheists. At least 
no thinkers are atheists. “Free- 
thinkers” rise to that bait more sure- 
ly than a trout to the fly and snap at 
it more viciously. But it is equally 
axiomatic that freethinkers do not 
think freely. Proof? Well, suppose 
a freethinker thinks himself into 
religion. Jpso facto he is rated a 
renegade and apostate. He is free 
to think atheism, but not free to 
think theism. 

Sometimes a freethinker lets the 
cat out of the bag. For example, 
John Stuart Mill says in his auto- 
biography, “It would have been 


wholly inconsistent 
Free Think- with my father’s 
ets, But Not ideas of duty to allow 
Thinkers me to acquire im- 


pressions contrary 
to his convictions and feelings re- 
specting religion.” So! Papa is a 
freethinker and Sonny must not 
think otherwise than Papa. The 
same phenomenon vastly magnified 
so that all may see it with the 
naked eye is now on exhibition in 
Russia. There indeed we have a 
World’s Exposition of Freethought. 
Irreligion may be taught but not re- 


ligion. That statement too makes 
the freethinkers’ gorge rise, for odd- 
ly enough the breed is predominant- 
ly pro-Bolshevik. “Religion,” they 
declare, “is not banned in Russia. 
A man may be religious if he will.” 
Yes, be religious and starve. He is 
free to think but if he thinks the 
wrong way, he dies. This is Lib- 
erty Hall. Here a man does what 
he pleases. And if he doesn’t we 
make him. Stalin and Co. now do 
the thinking for the 


Russian people more Freedom: 
tyrannically than Russian 
the Czar or the Patri- Brand 


arch in the old Or- 

thodox days. Under the Church a 
professor or a general or a diplomat 
could be an avowed unbeliever and 
hold his job. Under the Soviets no 
one in office may go to Mass, pay 
pew rent or even make the sign of 
the Cross—visibly. It is ever thus. 
There is no freedom under Free- 
thought. 


B" let us get back to the primary 
proposition: no thinker is an 
atheist. Herbert Spencer said athe- 
ism is “unthinkable.” True, he also 
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said that theism is unthinkable. In 
particular he said God is unthink- 
able. But thereupon he proceeded 
to do a great deal of thinking about 
the Unthinkable. Before he finished 
thinking, he had enumerated the at- 
tributes of God as confidently and 
as completely as St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

Voltaire, sometimes ignorantly 
accepted by atheists as the first of 
their major prophets, was so far 
from being an atheist that in his 
Philosophical Dictionary alone he 
has no less than twenty-eight close- 
ly packed columns, in effect a book- 
let of some twelve thousand words 
on God, and a great proportion of 
his argument for God is orthodox 
enough to have been taken out of a 
manual of Catholic theology. In 
fact it probably was taken from 
some convenient Scholastic epitome. 
The street corner atheist does not 
know this. If he finds it out, he will 
anathematize and excommunicate 
Voltaire. 


HESE remarks are by way of 
preliminary to the declara- 
tion that I have recently read a 
wise and eloquent volume that is 
to all intents and purposes a com- 
mentary upon the text, “No thinker 
is an atheist.” It might be called 
an elaboration of the equally famil- 
iar statement of Lord Kelvin that 
he had investigated a great many 
ostensibly atheistic systems of 
thought and had always found a god 
of some sort concealed somewhere. 
The Unknown God' by Alfred Noyes 
is packed with profound and search- 
ing thought beautifully and stir- 
ringly expressed. Its author, one of 
the leading poets of our time, turns 
out to have been a philosopher from 
his very teens. Indeed so success- 
iNew York: Sheed & Ward. 


$2.50. 
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ful is he in the réle of the philoso- 
pher that I rather think his prose— 
a beautiful, sensitive, imaginative, 
virile prose—may surpass his po- 
etry in survival value, as, converse- 
ly, Chesterton’s poetry will probably 
outlive his prose. 

In The Unknown God Mr. Noyes 
reveals and comments upon many 
startling passages from the works 
of recognized agnostics and reputed 
atheists in evidence of God—not 
merely “a god of some sort,” as 


Lord Kelvin says, 

but substantially Alfred Noyes 
and essentially the on “The Un- 
orthodox God, the known God” 


God of Catholic the- 
ology, the God of St. Augustine and 
St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Mr. Noyes was an agnostic and 
is a Catholic. He came from Ag- 
nosticism to Catholicism not like 
Chesterton by revulsion from the in- 
anities and absurdities of “liberal” 
thought, but by following hints and 
clues that he found in his agnostic 
authors. He has read widely and 
deeply—so deeply that he has dug 
up many a passage that had been 
buried — perhaps purposely buried 
—in Huxley, Darwin, Tyndall, Spen- 
cer, Swinburne, Thomas Hardy, 
Spinoza, Helmholtz and a dozen oth- 
ers generally thought to be anti- 
theological, anti-Christian and anti- 
theistic. He read the agnostics as 
an agnostic, sympathetically. One 
and all they had their part in lead- 
ing him to Catholicism. It is a novel 
and interesting narrative. 


AKE Darwin, who though him- 
self no philosopher was the 
inspiration of Huxley, Spencer and 
a hundred other more recent evolu- 
tionistic thinkers. Mr. Noyes evi- 
dently has read his Darwin. Of not 
many contemporaries can that be 
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said. The Origin of Species and 
The Descent of Man are, I suspect, 
no more read than Newton’s Prin- 
cipia or Calvin’s Institutes. Every 
one says, “Oh, yes, Darwin!” just 
as they say, “Oh, yes, Don Quixote!” 
But who reads the one or the other? 
But Alfred Noyes used Darwin’s 
Origin of Species as an outdoor 
book, a companion of his recrea- 
tional rambles as an amateur nat- 
uralist. I for one never knew there 
could be such a Darwinian in our 
day. Well, knowing Darwin inti- 
mately, Mr. Noyes quotes from The 
Descent of Man a passage which he 
thinks Darwin’s “friends and ene- 
mies have both forgotten to read.” 
Darwin says of the evolutionistic 
process, “This grand sequence of 
events the mind refuses to accept as 
the result of blind chance. The un- 
derstanding revolts from such a con- 
clusion.” None the less atheistic 
evolution must accept blind chance. 
The only thinkable substitute for 
blind chance is a Superintending In- 
telligence. But once 
an Intelligent Direct- 
ing Power is admit- 
ted you have God. 
For as St. Thomas Aquinas says, 
“We see that things which lack in- 
telligence nevertheless act for an end 
not fortuitously but designedly. 
Now whatever lacks intelligence 
cannot move towards an end unless 
it be directed by some being en- 
dowed with knowledge and intelli- 
gence. And this Being we call God.” 

There is many a hard nut for the 
professed atheist to crack. And here 
is the first one on which he may 
sharpen his teeth—or more likely 
break them: “the understanding 
tevolts from blind chance”; very 
well, if not blind chance, what? 
Any alternative will be as Aquinas 
says “What we call God.” | It is en- 
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tertaining as well as enlightening 
to find Charles Darwin and Thomas 
Aquinas expressing the same truth, 
one negatively and by implication, 
the other positively and directly. 


ARWIN, as we have said, and as 
all the world admits, was no 
philosopher. He was not even a 
logician, that is to say a close and 
relentless reasoner. If he had been, 
he would have followed his own 
lead. “If not blind chance, what 
then?” Pursuing one “And then?” 
to another “And then?” he would 
have come to “What we call God.” 
Darwin with what he thought in- 
tellectual humility, said “Into these 
questions we cannot enter.” But 
reason like das ewige weiblich zieht 
uns hinan, or like the gadfly it bids 
us “nor sit nor stand but go.” When 
reason urges us on it is not humble 
to refuse to follow. And if we fol- 
low reason we end with God. We 
need no theologian from the Middle 
Ages to return and tell us that. 
Socrates was no Scholastic, nor 
Aristotle, nor Seneca, nor Marcus 
Aurelius. For that matter neither 
was Francis Bacon who is called— 
perhaps inaccurately — “the father 
of modern science.” 


He said he “would The More 
rather believe all the Courageous 
miracles in the Ko- Ancients 


ran than believe that 

this universal frame had no Maker.” 
Belief in the absurd yarns of the 
Koran is not more superstitious than 
the acceptance of blind chance. 
Between the devil of chance and the 
deep sea of God a true scientist will 
not hesitate. He cannot choose 
chance, for chance means accident, 
and the first article in the creed of 
the scientist is that there is no acci- 
dentin nature. So the horns of Dar- 
win’s Dilemma were Blind Chance 
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and God. His understanding revolt- 
ed from Blind Chance, but he could 
not bring himself to speak the Im- 
memorial Word. 


HE ancient pagan philosophers 
were more courageous. They 
were sworn to Reason. They said 
to Reason, “Lead on, we will fol- 
low.” They had no Bible and no 
divine revelation. But they needed 
none as far as the intellectual ac- 
ceptance of God is concerned. They 
all arrived at God and spoke His 
Name. So too the modern pagan 
Voltaire. In his day and amongst 
his set it was defendu to say even 
“Final Cause” as an equivalent for 
God. But to give the devil his due, 
Voltaire was no coward. He would 
not sidestep the conclusion to which 
reason led him. “If,” said he, “the 
clock proves the existence of a clock- 
maker and the world does not prove 
the existence of a Supreme Architect 
I consent to be called ‘cause finalier’ 
that is to say a fool.” Unfortunate- 
ly Darwin, though an incomparably 
better man, had not the intellectual 
courage of Voltaire. He said, “We 
cannot enter into these matters.” 
And here is a nice moral problem: 
are we guiltless if we stand still or 
turn back when Reason beckons us 
on? The ancients thought not. 
Some one has written on “Cowardly 
Agnosticism”? It is disconcerting 
to find the ancient heathen follow- 
ing Reason more courageously than 
some modern scientists. Some, not 
all. Lord Kelvin, for example, wrote 
in 1903: “I cannot say, with regard 
to the origin of life, that Science nei- 
ther affirms nor denies creative pow- 
er. Science positively asserts cre- 
ative power. ... Creative and direc- 
tive power Science compels us to 
accept as an article of belief.” And 


there is, of course, the familiar and 
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beautiful thought of Kepler, the fa- 
ther of modern astronomy: 


“Almighty God, 
These are Thy thoughts, I am think- 
ing after Thee.” 


But Darwin did not retrace his 
steps without committing himself so 
deeply that we know which road he 
would have taken if he had not been 
stricken with a sudden attack of 
Theophobia. We have used the 
phrase “Blind Chance.” Say rather 
an infinite series of Blind Chances. 
Darwin himself says it: “All this 
suiting of the suc- 
cession of circum- 
stances is to go on 
not once or twice but 
millions on millions of times.” That 
is to say, chance must commence at 
the beginning and continue to the 
end, operating incessantly. Even 
the higher mathematics would be 
stumped to calculate how many ac- 
cidents must have occurred to de- 
velop ameba into homo sapiens if 
there be no God. But Darwin got 
in deeper. He continues in the same 
paragraph from The Origin of 
Species, “If this be so, then not only 
must there be a Bias in the order of 
the succession of the circumstances, 
but so strong a Bias as to remove the 
whole process from the accidental to 
the intentional.” Beware, Mr. Dar- 
win. Just here comes in that fate- 
ful logic of Aquinas. “Intention” 
is another word for “design” and 
when you say “Design” there looms 
up “Final Cause.” For how shall 
we escape the reasoning of that re- 
lentless medieval mind, “Whatever 
lacks intelligence cannot move to- 
wards an end unless it be directed 
by some being endowed with knowl- 
edge and intelligence’? Darwin 
says as much; in fact he says more; 
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“the Bias implies the existence of a 
Law, a Mind, a Will. The process 
becomes one not of Natural Selection 
but of Selection by an Intelligent 
Will.” The only difference between 
Darwin and St. Thomas is that Dar- 
win calls the Intelligent Will “Bias” 
and St. Thomas calls it “God.” It 
reminds one of that other ridiculous 
word which Cardinal Manning 
quotes from one of his and Darwin’s 
contemporaries, “Bathybius.” Any 
absurd epithet will do if you are de- 
termined to dodge the word conse- 
crated by centuries of pious usage. 
But call it Bias, or call it Bathybius, 
it is God disguised. 

In William H. Carruth’s “Each in 
His Own Tongue,” a swiftly and 
smoothly running bit of verse 
(whatever be its scientific value), 
occurs the line “Some call it Evolu- 
tion, others call it God.” But Evo- 
lution is a process and a process 
cannot be God. Process demands a 
Director of process. You may call 
God the Director of Process if you 
wish, as Newton called Him “The 
Geometrician” and Jeans calls Him 
“The Mathematician.” But note 
that Newton did not call Him “Ge- 
ometry,” nor does Jeans call Him 
“Mathematics.” Neither does any 
one — outside of pseudo-scientific 
verse—call Him “Evolution.” 


‘DUT perhaps it is not fair to de- 

mand that Darwin be what he 
never claimed to be, a philosopher. 
So let’s come to the archphilosopher 
of the Darwinian movement, Her- 
bert Spencer. Years ago, when as a 
student I was dipping lightly into 
philosophy, Spencer was the “big 
shot.” If you look back at your files 
of THe CatHotic Wortp for the 
1890’s you will find enough about 
Spencer to make a good fat volume. 
Nowadays it seems overgenerous to 
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have given him so much space. We 
need only have said “As for a judg- 
ment on _ Spencer’s. philosophy, 
wait”! But no generation can be 
persuaded that its urgent problems 
—always in its mind the greatest 
that ever have arisen in the history 
of thought—can be solved with wait- 
ing. The Catholic Church can wait 
but the individual man _ cannot. 
Hence we deal with every philoso- 
phy as it comes along. If we could 
but wait, each modern philosophy 
would refute itself or be refuted by 
its successors. They all disappear 
except the philosophia perennis 
which has been here for some twen- 
ty-four centuries. Spencer, of 
course, has not entirely disappeared, 
but what remains is a mere modi- 
cum of his vast synthesis. 


N Alfred Noyes’ youth (I am still 

following him, though reserving 
my liberty to wander considerably), 
Spencer loomed large. Noyes, like 
every one else in those days read 
him, but unlike almost every one 
else, Noyes got out of Spencer much 
that he afterwards discovered had 
been said by St. Thomas Aquinas. 
The casual reader 


may be tempted to Herbert 
think that Noyes’ Spencer 
discovery of the and Thomas 
Catholic hidden Aquinas 


away in the agnostic 
is a mistake or a 
trick. But in spite of Spencer’s fa- 
miliar declarations that God is the 
Great Unthinkable he has made an 
amazingly complete and accurate 
assemblage of the attributes of God. 
He reasons thus: first there must be 
a cause of impressions produced in 
what we see, hear, taste and smell: 
a possible cause may be matter, but 
matter on the other hand may be 
only a mode of manifestation of 
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spirit: in that case not matter but 
spirit is the true cause of sensation. 
Or matter and spirit may both be 
only “proximate agencies.” If so, 
some first cause must lie behind 
them. Spencer even uses capitals 
for the First Cause, says it is “impos- 
sible to consider it as finite” and 
therefore “it must be _ infinite.” 
That would suffice for us. “In- 
finite First Cause” is a fairly com- 
plete designation for God-—indeed 
surprisingly complete for an ag- 
nostic who professes to know 
nothing about God. But the Dar- 
winian philosopher goes on. “The 
First Cause must be independent. 
It exists in the absence of all other 
existence. It must be in every sense 
perfect, including within itself all 
power and transcending all law.” 
And he concludes, “To use the es- 
tablished word, it must be Abso- 
lute.” Noyes adds with wit and 
point: “To use the even more firmly 
established word, it must be God.” 


VEN yet, however, Spencer is not 
done with his amazing assevera- 
tions—amazing I mean from an ag- 
nostic. In his stilted way, he says 
that the existence of the transcend- 
ent Absolute is “a necessary datum 
of consciousness.” More simply 
and more epigrammatically he 
might have said that the fact of our 
thinking proves God. That goes 
further of course than Descartes’ 
Cogito ergo sum. It approaches 
Newman’s “two luminously self- 
evident beings—God and my soul.” 
Finally, as if to give the lie to his 
own agnosticism, Spencer says “the 
belief which this datum constitutes 
has a higher warrant than any other 
whatever,” and that in “this asser- 
tion of a Reality utterly inscrutable 
in its nature Religion finds an as- 
sertion essentially coinciding with 
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her own.” If I may venture yet 
once again to take some of the 
starch out of these stiff sentences, I 
think he means, “Nothing else is so 
well warranted as the fact of God’s 
existence” and “In supplying this 
warrant philosophy plays into the 
hands of religion.” But that too had 
been said by the Scholastics, 
Philosophia ancilla theologiz: Phi- 
losophy is the handmaid of theology. 

For those who don’t see the im- 
mediate logical connection between 
the statements “I think” or “I am” 
and the statement “God exists,” it 
might be well to ask Spencer’s ques- 
tion, “Why should there have been 
anything at all?” Without God 
there could have been nothing at all. 
I have sometimes amused myself 
by setting this little problem to over- 
militant atheists: explain the origin 
of the world without a World Mak- 
er. If you manage that, try an- 
other: Explain the origin of life 
without a Life Giver. A third stick- 
ler might well be the one suggested 
by Spencer, Descartes, Newman and 
Aquinas: “If there be no First 
Thinker, how could anyone think?” 
Talk about making bricks without 
straw—atheism tries to make bricks 
without straw or clay or a brick- 
maker. 


ND here, if you please, we may 

pause for a little paragraph on 
what Noyes calls “extracting plus 
from minus,” or “explaining every- 
thing by something less than it- 
self.” He puts it in verse: 


“But men still trace the greater to 
the less, 

Account for soul with flesh and 
dreams with dust.” 


The supreme example of this im- 
possible mental legerdemain was 




















the attempt to explain the universe 
and all in it by supposing the abo- 
riginal existence of a Nebula. There 
we have one more preposterous sub- 
stitute for God — Bias, Bathybius, 
Nebula. For if Nebula made Nebula, 
Nebula is God. But if something 
back of Nebula made Nebula, that 
Something back of Nebula is God. 
I may twist and turn and double on 
my track, I may, as Francis Thomp- 
son says, “Flee Him down the laby- 
rinthine ways of my own mind,” but 
if I think at all I cannot escape God. 
“Whither shall I go from Thy Spir- 
it? or whither shall I flee from Thy 
presence? If I ascend up into heav- 
en, Thou art there; if I make my bed 
in hell, behold, Thou art there. If I 
take the wings of the morning, and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea, even there shall 
Thy hand lead me, 
and Thy right hand 
shall hold me.” 
“Perhaps the darkness will cover 
me,” but though I create a dark- 
ness with large heavy philosophical 
words, “The Unknowable,” “The 
Ultimate,” “The Absolute,” “The 
Transcendent” even “The Hidden 
Synthesis of Contradictions,” or the 
“Resolution of Antinomies,” it is 
all God. I cannot escape Him. I 
cannot escape Him in heaven or hell, 
in the uttermost parts of the earth, 
or in the mystic maze of my own 
mind. And so, I cannot hide from 
Him even behind the smoke-screen 
of the Nebula. Of the Nebular Hy- 
pothesis, Tyndall (of the Evolution- 
istic trinity—Darwin, Huxley and 
Tyndall) declared with scorn, “Strip 
it naked and you stand face to face 
with the notion that not alone the 
more ignoble forms of animalcular 
or animal life, not alone the nobler 
forms of the horse and lion, not 
alone the exquisite and wonderful 
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mechanism of the human body, but 
that the human mind itself, emotion, 
intellect, will and all their phenom- 
ena—were once latent in a fiery 
cloud. Surely the mere statement 
of such a notion is more than a 
refutation.” 

“It is nothing of the kind,” says 
Noyes, defending Huxley against his 
teammate Tyndall! But Tyndall 
had at least apparently good reason 
for scorn. For Huxley had spoken 
with sympathy of the proposition 


“that the whole 
world, living and not Some Call 
living, is the result of It Nebula 


the mutual interac- 

tion, according to definite laws, of 
the forces possessed by the mole- 
cules of which the primitive nebu- 
losity of the universe was composed. 
If this be true, it is no less certain 
that the existing world lay, poten- 
tially, in the cosmic vapour; and that 
a sufficient intelligence could, from 
a knowledge of the properties of the 
molecules of that vapour, have pre- 
dicted, say, the state of the fauna in 
Britain in 1869, with as much cer- 
tainty as one can say what will hap- 
pen to the vapour of the breath on a 
cold winter’s day.” 

I confess I am malicious enough 
to enjoy seeing one leading agnostic 
scientist of the nineteenth century 
calling his confrére an ass, and it 
does seem almost a pity that a Cath- 
olic should intervene and explain 
that Huxley and Tyndall were not 
contradicting one another, but that 
their statements require codrdina- 
tion. Still I suppose we can afford to 
be generous. We can get fun enough 
watching them both squirm away 
from the main question—Whence 
come these “definite laws” and these 
“forces possessed by molecules,” 
this “primitive nebulosity” of which 
the universe was composed? Com- 
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posed, did you say? And was it 
composed without a Composer? 

Once more we fall back on the 
never-failing common _ sense of 
Thomas Aquinas, “Whatever lacks 
intelligence cannot move to an end 
unless it be directed by some Being 
endowed with intelligence.” The 
perennial philosophy is perennial 
because it is the philosophy of all 
normal sensible persons. And no 
normal sensible person believes that 
the flora and fauna, to say nothing 
of the humana, of Britain in 1869 
came out of a fiery cloud of incalcul- 
able zons ago, without a Superin- 
tending Intelligence. Only in Athe- 
ism does the spring rise higher than 
the source, the effect exist without 
the cause, life come from a stone, 
blood from a turnip, a silk purse 
from a sow’s ear, a Beethoven Sym- 
phony or a Bach Fugue from a kit- 
ten’s walking across the keys. 

In comparison with these prodi- 
gies, the ridiculous miracles of the 
Koran would be reasonable. O vous 
incrédules, says Pascal, les plus 
crédules! Unbelievers believe more 
than believers, and on less evidence. 
“Skeptical as I am,” said Voltaire, 
“I declare such to be evident mad- 
ness,” speaking of some silly the- 
ory broached in his day to explain 
plus by minus and produce some- 
thing out of nothing. No wonder he 
couldn’t be an Atheist. 


UT the strangest of all witnesses 

to the existence of God and de- 
fenders of a dignified concept of the 
Divine is Ernst Haeckel. All the 
world knows Haeckel—thanks to 
the wide dissemination of his in- 
glorious tract on The Riddle of the 
Universe. For every one who has 
read Darwin, perhaps 50,000 have 
read Haeckel. In fact to the mob 
Darwin is known chiefly through 
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Haeckel. If Darwin could have fore- 
seen that he would be interpreted 
to the unscientific multitude by a 
blatant demagogue, he might have 
besought his God “Blind Chance” to 
deliver him from so ironical a fate. 
For Darwin, after all, was a gentle- 
man and a scholar and Haeckel was 
a reckless and unscrupulous propa- 
gandist of crass _ materialism. 
Speaking with his customary re- 
straint, Mr. Noyes says, “The fool- 
ish boast that the 


riddle had now been’ Even 
solved, and the ideas Haeckel 

of God, freedom and _ Corroborates 
immortality finally Aquinas 


destroyed, offered a 
very crude contrast to the attitude 
of true agnosticism.” 

Yet, even Haeckel the blatant ma- 
terialist—again we must thank Mr. 
Noyes for unearthing a hidden fact 
—“is among the unconscious proph- 
ets.” Though it seem a mad paradox 
to say it, he had an idea of God sub- 
stantially like that of St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas. In fact Mr. Noyes 
goes so far as to declare that “Haeck- 
el’s theory though expressed in ma- 
terialistic terms [my italics] is in- 
distinguishable in many essentials 
from that of the great intellectual 
councils of Christendom.” If Haeck- 
el, in spite of his brash claim to 
have annihilated God, couldn’t be 
an atheist, it would seem folly for 
anyone to try. But before consider- 
ing Haeckel’s God, let us witness and 
enjoy the coup de grace he gives to 
H. G. Wells’ “Old Experimenter,” 
the God who “is not but is trying 
with the assistance of man to be- 
come God,” and to Thomas Hardy’s 
“Ruling Power,” as he calls the 
Deity in The Dynasts or “The Presi- 
dent of the Immortals” as he calls 
Him in Tess of the D’Urbervilles. 
First, in H. G. Wells’ god, and in 
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all such gods as his, including the 
“Life Force” of Bernard Shaw, we 
see, says Haeckel, “a personal and 
thoroughly human-like Creator, who 
vainly wearies himself with en- 
deavouring to create a ‘perfect’ or- 
ganism, and constantly rejects the 
earlier creations of a former age, in 
that he is continually setting up new 
and improved editions in_ their 
places. We have already shown 
why we must entirely reject this 
pitiful idea.” 

As for Hardy’s “groping God of 
The Dynasts who moves human be- 
ings like ‘jack-a-clocks,’” Haeckel 
says: “It is, in fact, a degradation of 
the pure God-idea. This God is a 


stage manager, who directs the 
earth like a_ great 
Plea for a puppet-play, and 


Purer Concept generally knows 
of God how to handle with 

tolerable skill the 
numerous threads by which he man- 
ages the hearts of men; he is a half- 
deprived king who only rules over 
the inorganic realm conditionally, 
and according to firmly fixed laws; 
rules on the other hand over the or- 
ganic realm absolutely as patriar- 
chal land-father and, in this domain, 
allows himself to be led into a daily 
alteration of his world-plan by the 
wishes and prayers of his own chil- 
dren, among whom the most perfect 
vertebrates are those principally fa- 
voured.” 


ND now for Haeckel’s own God, 
found, says Noyes, in “a book 

too elaborate for the wide popularity 
accorded to the pamphlet so often 
seen on railway bookstalls.” “Our 
cosmology,” says this orthodox theo- 
logian malgré lui, “knows only one 
sole God and this almighty God rules 
the whole of Nature without excep- 
tion. We contemplate his operation 
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in all phenomena of every descrip- 
tion. To it the whole inorganic ma- 
terial world is subject, and so too 
the whole world of organization. If 
each body in vacuo falls fifteen feet 
in the first second; if three atoms of 
oxygen to one of sulphur always 
produce sulphuric acid; if the angle 
which one columnar surface of rock 
crystal makes with the neighbour- 
ing one is always 120°; then these 
phenomena are the immediate oper- 
ations of God, equally with the blos- 
soms of plants, the movements of 
animals, the thoughts of Mankind. 
We all exist by God’s grace; the 
stone as well as the water, the radio- 
larion as well as the pine-tree; the 
gorilla as much as the Emperor of 
China.” 

“It is,” says Mr. Noyes, “one of the 
most startling and dramatic things 
in the philosophy of the nineteenth 
century” to discover in yet another 
passage in Haeckel a still more 
amazing eulogy of the One True 
God. “The set stony face of the 
arch-materialist is illuminated; his 
voice changes; its 
note deepens; and Jejune Think- 
ambiguous and ing of Wells 
muddled as he seems and Hardy 
in many instances, 
he begins to speak, like a new proph- 
et, of the living God Whom he set 
out to destroy. This is what he says: 

“*This cosmology which contem- 
plates God’s spirit and power in all 
natural phenomena is alone worthy 
of His all-comprehensive greatness; 
only when we refer all forces and all 
phenomena of movement, all forms 
and properties of matter, to God as 
the Author of all things, do we at- 
tain to that human intuition of God, 
and veneration of God, which really 
befits His immeasurable greatness. 
For “in Him we live and move and 
have our being.” 
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“ ‘God is almighty; He is the sole 
Author, the prime Cause of all 
things; that is, in other words, God 
is the universal causal Law. God is 
absolutely perfect; He can never act 
otherwise than perfectly rightly, 
therefore He can never act arbitra- 
rily or freely; that is to say, God is 
Necessity. God is the sum of all 
forces; so also, therefore, of all mat- 
ter. Every conception of God which 
separates Him from matter opposes 
to Him a sum of forces which are not 
of divine nature; every such concep- 
tion leads to amphitheism, conse- 
quently to polytheism.’ ” 

So Haeckel continues. Some of 
his language is ambiguous, as one 
might expect from a professed mate- 
rialist-pantheist whose _ thought 
leads him to an almost exact The- 
istic orthodoxy. Mr. Noyes, who 
has read the entire context insists 
that if we “eliminate all that Haeckel 
had unconsciously carried over from 
the religion he was rejecting, or even 
eliminate the idea of a living per- 
sonal God, there is nothing left that 
has the slightest meaning” and “the 
whole passage collapses into an in- 
coherent muddle.” 

Haeckel would perhaps protest 
violently against being aligned with 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas as an 
exponent of the orthodox idea of 
God, but though it does seem an un- 
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due honor to one who could and did 
often express himself like a ruffian, 
it hardly seems possible to deny 
that Mr. Noyes has proved his 
point. This kindly discoverer of 
the less known Haeckel makes a 
confession that reveals his gener- 
ous and sympathetic mind. “I 
sometimes bent over his pages 
with wonder and shame at the quick 
contempt that my inexperience had 
been ready to pour upon a spirit and 
intellect so strangely groping out of 
‘the bondage of the elements.’ ” 


VEN if I close these comments 
abruptly—because of the limi- 
tation of the space devoted to edi- 
torials, I am confident that I have 
said enough to persuade the reader 
to take up Alfred Noyes’ The Un- 
known God. I have not enjoyed any 
book on God so 


much since Father Unique 
Steuart’s Inward Apologetic 
Vision. But it is 


not altogether about God. In effect 
it is a rather complete apologetic— 
unusual to the point of being unique 
—of Theism and of Catholicism. 
One need not fear the difficulty of 
the reasoning. For the author’s 
brilliant and beautiful style carries 
one along and provides that much 
talked of but seldom realized com- 
bination, Profit and Pleasure. 




















LIFE IS TOO SHORT 


By A. R. BANDINI 


“7 IFE is too short!”: an expres- 

sion commonly used to dis- 
miss a subject possibly abstruse or 
to avoid an action which might 
prove overexacting. One could han- 
dle that well enough, but then—“life 
is too short!” Happily, those who 
use that sentence are not aware that 
they are throwing around sticks of 
dynamite — philosophically speak- 
ing. If the logical consequences of 
those offhand words were drawn, 
they would stand out as truly the 
saddest in man’s language, for the 
quintessence of absolute cosmic de- 
spair is in them. Were life really 
too short, it would be a terrible 
blunder: whatever power has placed 
man on earth would have played a 
tragic joke on him. Either God has 
been unfair, or nature has gone 
awry. To give us life but not enough 
of it would be inexcusable, like 
building a bridge that fails to reach 
the opposite shore, or sheer mad- 
ness like building a stairway that 
ascends to nowhere. 

Supposing, as most men will con- 
cede, that man-life is the master- 
piece of nature, it would be indeed 
a hideously balled up masterpiece— 
if life is too short. Aristotle himself 
found here something he could not 
reason out, and bitterly reproached 
“the immortal principle of things 
for having had care only of the ani- 
mals whose existence is prolonged 
five or six centuries, whilst man 
born for destinies so great and so di- 
verse, is cut short far before these 
limits.” 

We may be able to bear with 
equanimity the fact that life is short, 





provided we do not admit that it has 
too much of a shortness. Thus I 
may make shift to wear a hat which 
is narrow, but I shun a hat which is 
altogether foo narrow. Concerning 
the fact that life is—merely—short, 
the authorities are overwhelming. 
Job said it, and while his is the earli- 
est written record on the subject, he 
was probably quoting an ancient 
platitude. “The days of man are 
short,” proclaimed Job and repeated 
often his statement in impressive 
poetry: “My days have passed more 
swiftly than the web is cut by the 
weaver.” “My days have been swift- 
er than a post.” “They have passed 
by as ships carrying fruits, as an 
eagle flying to the prey.” 

Poets of all times and climes have 
echoed Job’s sentiments. Horace 
has said: “The brief span of our life 
keeps us from nursing far-reaching 
hopes.” And Omar: 


“A Moment’s Halt—a momentary 
taste 

Of Berne from the Well amid the 
Waste—” 


The poets quoted represent the 
hedonistic point of view: religious 
tradition is very consistent on the 
subject and decidedly emphatic. 
This is true of all religions with an 
ascetic content and it is especially 
true of Christian piety. “Life is 
short” have warned all spiritual 
counselors and have thundered all 
preachers. “Vita brevis” is written, 
literally or figuratively on the door- 
way of monasteries: therefore the 
“carpe diem” — make the best of 
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each day—is both hedonistic and 
ascetic philosophy; from the latter’s 
standpoint, however, as soon as one 
is really persuaded that life is short, 
life becomes too long and one yearns 
for release. St. Paul’s cry has been 
echoed by all the saints: “Who shall 
free me from the body of this 
death?” 

But, before we pursue any further 
such philosophical lucubrations, 
how short or how long is actually the 
life of a human being? It is unfair, 
of course, to compare its duration 
with cosmic or even geological time, 
and even if we consider other living 
things on earth, it is pitifully brief. 
When Job gave vent to his lamenta- 
tions, there were trees growing 
which are still alive. The “Grizzly 
Giant” in the Sequoia National Park 
is estimated as being 3,800 years 
old; the age of a cypress tree in the 
Indian village of Santa Maria del 
Tule, near Oaxaca in Mexico, is be- 
lieved to be no less than 4,000 years 
which makes it the oldest living 
thing in the world. Among the Cali- 
fornia redwoods, a tree just a few 
hundred years old is but a promis- 
ing stripling. Poor, puny man is 
surely a very transient guest in com- 
parison with these steady feeders at 
Mother Earth’s board. Some of the 
ancient patriarchs, we are told, 
reached an age of several hundred 
years; Mathusala is credited with 
960 years, although there are schol- 
ars who would suggest that perhaps 
those “years” covered a different pe- 
riod than a solar year. Possibly in 
prediluvian times, things were ar- 
ranged differently: it is hard, any- 
way, to believe that such extraor- 
dinary longevity was due to the fact 
that Mathusala lived before the age 
of processed foods as it was recently 
asserted by a University professor. 
It is also a matter of doubt that 
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“man was originally intended to live 
1,000 years” as the same professor 
maintains. At any rate, “after men 
began to be multiplied upon the 
earth” at the time of the Flood—as 
we read in Genesis, vi., 1 sqq., God 
said: “My spirit shall not remain in 
men for ever ... his days shall be a 
hundred and twenty years.” By the 
time we reach the period of King 
David (eleventh century, B. Cc.) a 
further reduction was in effect as 
the famous quotation tells us— 
Psalm, Ixxxix.—“The days of our 
years ... are three score and ten 
years.” Occasionally an extension 
may be granted: “But, if in the 
strong, they may be four score 
years: and what is more of them is 
labor and sorrow.” Ecclesiasticus 
(xviii., 8) seems to be a little more 
generous: “The number of the days 
of men are at most one hundred 
years” which may be reconciled with 
the Psalmist theory, since Ecclesi- 
asticus does not guarantee the ab- 
sence of “labor and sorrow” during 
the last stretch of the span he al- 
lows. 

Tradition has accepted the “three 
score and ten” duration as the aver- 
age useful span of life fur man. In 
fact the prospects are not even that 
good: according to actuarian statis- 
tics a white male American baby, at 
birth, has an expectation of only 58 
years of life—a female baby about 
60 years. Taking a mortality table 
starting at age ten, out of 100,000 
persons 61,431 will have died before 
reaching their seventieth year. Al- 
most two-thirds of the people, then, 
do not get the allotted three score 
and ten. 

This calculation, however, is not 
fair if we are endeavoring to find the 
natural longevity of man. _Insur- 
ance statistics include deaths from 
external causes which represent 

















about one-fourth of all deaths and 
we must not forget the fact that an 
incalculable number of people die 
from preventable diseases and from 
wrong treatments. It is obvious that 
the human machine would last in 
many cases a good deal longer than 
it does if the right kind of oil were 
poured into it and the right kind of 
mechanics used to service it. 

At every medical Congress, papers 
are read by some authority, not 
averse to newspaper publicity, to the 
effect that life has been lengthened 
or is about to be lengthened. I have 
noticed quite often the announce- 
ment of the dawn of a new era. 
There is considerable misapprehen- 
sion in this matter: actually, with 
all the modern medical, surgical and 
hygienic methods the span of life has 
not been extended; what happens is 
that more people are enabled to cov- 
er a greater length of that same 
span. A Bulletin issued by the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company 
contains this statement which sums 
up the matter: “The mortality con- 
ditions have improved only at the 
younger ages of life. For adults 
there is, as yet, little encouragement 
in actuarian figures for a lengthen- 
ing of expectation and no indication 
whatever of a greater life span.” 

We hear a great deal about cente- 
narians; now and then a Turk or a 
Chinese is reported as having at- 
tained the age of even one hundred 
and fifty. The fact that the obscur- 
est person in the world breaks into 
the front page upon reaching a hun- 
dred years, means that such an 
achievement is rare. The census of 
1910 gave to the United States only 
40 centenarians, 94 to Great Britain, 
76 to Germany, and 3,300 to Bul- 
garia (pop. 4,000,000): the last 
extraordinary figures may be the re- 
sult of the use of sour milk, or of 
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unreliable birth records, or of the 
hardy Bulgarian’s general mode of 
life. Centenarians, being exception- 
al, cannot be taken as a criterion of 
life duration; neither can they teach 
us anything as to how we can profit 
from their example. Their recipes 
are contradictory: some are teetotal- 
ers, some are friendly with rum; 
some have adhered to a no-smoking 
policy, some find in a pipe or a black 
cigar their best support; some eat 
this and some eat that, some eat 
spinach and some eat everything. 
However, it might be held the ab- 
solute potential longevity of man to 
be one hundred years and a few 
more: that is, if life were lived as 
nature intended it to be lived, start- 
ing with the best heredity and de- 
veloping in the best environment. 
Civilization probably lops off one- 
fourth if not more of such absolute 
potential longevity, reducing the 
present “normal” potential longevity 
to what it is, namely 70 or 75 years. 
Comparative zodlogy would indi- 
cate the century mark as the abso- 
lute limit of man’s life span. It is 
generally agreed in scientific circles 
that among mammals an individual 
will live five times the period neces- 
sary to its growth to maturity. An 
elephant reaches one hundred years, 
a camel 50 to 80, a horse may live to 
be 40, a deer to be 30, an ox to 15-20, 
and so a dog or acat. If we say that 
man is mature at twenty, then he 
would be entitled to reach the cen- 
tury mark. However, if you put the 
“full development” age at 25, then 
you have a span of 125. Unfortu- 
nately, these principles are not quite 
settled: Professor Green, of Notre 
Dame (in Chemistry of Health), 
claims that animals live from seven 
to ten times their period of growth: 
then he places at the age of 25 the 
full development of man and conse- 
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quently (well, not so very conse- 
quently) figures that man ought to 
live to be 250. This was also the 
opinion of the famous naturalist 
Buffon. We may remark in passing 
that a large part of the disharmony 
in modern society comes from the 
fact that while man reaches his bio- 
logical maturity at the same age as 
he ever did, his “social” maturity— 
or the ability of an individual to take 
care of himself—is considerably re- 
tarded. 

Why there should be a relation be- 
tween the period of growth and the 
total life period is, of course, one of 
nature’s secrets; nor have scientists 
been able to discover what it is that 
governs—biologically—the longev- 
ity of man, except that it is mainly 
affected by heredity. Professor G. J. 
Holmes, of the University of Califor- 
nia, asserts that “longevity of off- 
springs is not controlled by the age 
of parents at birth,” but it is proba- 
ble that “the earlier born children 
will live longer.” But Professor A. 
G. Bell (in a University of California 
Bulletin of 1928) states positively 
that “youth is a condition favorable 
to the production of long-lived off- 
springs.” He throws a new light on 
the consequences of birth control 
when he declares: “Postponement of 
marriage and especially postpone- 
ment of having children after mar- 
riage which is now so widely advo- 
cated on economic grounds could not 
fail to have a bad effect upon the life 
expectancy of the offsprings. Late 
parenthood with its inevitable re- 
duction of family size would then 
mean a serious drag upon the vital- 
ity of the race, whatever it might 
mean for the trend of our racial 
heredity.” 

Loeb and Northrop conducted in 
1916 some experiments with the 
well-known (in scientific circles) 
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Drosophila Melanogastera; no less 
well known to the low-brows as the 
black-bellied fruit-fly. For clothing 
scientific bafflement in high sound- 
ing verbiage, the professors’ state- 
ment of the results of their studies 
deserves to be enshrined in the Hall 
of Fame. They came to the conclu- 
sion that “the duration of life is de- 
termined by the production of a sub- 
stance or substances leading to old 
age and natural death, or by the de- 
struction of a substance or sub- 
stances which normally prevent old 
age and natural death.” I am not 
enlightened by these revelations. 
Darwin is not more informative in 
the only place where he touches 
upon longevity (Origin of Species): 
“Longevity is generally related to 
the standard of each species in the 
scale of organization as well as to 
the amount of expenditure in repro- 
duction and in general activity. 
These conditions are largely deter- 
mined by natural selection.” 

As we have already noted, the ex- 
perience of centenarians cannot fur- 
nish any formula for longevity; the 
most advanced hygiene is able only 
to repeat the ancient advice that the 
recipe for a long life is: moderate 
exercise, proper diet, tranquillity of 
mind. For most of us to-day to prac- 
tice such instructions is rather awk- 
ward, just like being camped in the 
middle of the Sahara and trying to 
take care of a package marked 
“keep in a cool dry place.” Yet there 
is much to be said for the old for- 
mula and indeed the dietitians are 
now in the saddle: the trouble is that 
there are too many of them on the 
same saddle and each tries to ride 
the horse in a different direction. 

Much benefit to the race, or at 
least to some individuals—suppos- 
ing that a longer life would be a 
benefit—has been claimed from the 

















various methods of “rejuvenation” 
like the Voronoff gland-transplanta- 
tion and the Steinach X-ray treat- 
ment. The sober truth on this sub- 
ject seems to be that in effect such 
methods—when applied in a really 
scientific manner—produce a cer- 
tain reactivation of the bodily and 
mental processes while by no means 
restoring youth in the full sense. 
And while a new vigor and glow may 
thus be given to years otherwise to 
be spent in futile senility, obviously 
it cannot be proved that the length 
of years of any given individual is 
increased by such methods. In fact 
no such claim is made by reputable 
doctors. 

If from the domain of science we 
pass into the adjoining field of 
quackery, medical or metaphysical, 
sincere or for revenue only, we find 
an immense number of systems 
guaranteed to give not only a glo- 
riously healthy life but a life long 
enough to satisfy the wildest desires. 
Some writers on the subject are so 
carried away by their enthusiasm 
that they are willing to consider 
even an ultimate death as unneces- 
sary. Christian Scientists, of course, 
hold that death is a mere figment 
of the mortal mind and that some 
day that illusion will be dispelled, 
but there are others. I quote only 
a few instances from a large litera- 
ture. Dr. J. M. Peebles, of Battle 
Creek, in his Death Defeated (1908) 
asserts very confidently that “the at- 
tainment of physical immortality is 
not a violation of any natural law, 
but a natural process in our evolu- 
tion. However . . .”—there is a 
streak of conservatism in the good 
doctor, after all—“immortality on 
earth must come gradually and may 
not come to this planet in thousands 
of years.” Henry Gaze in How to 
Live Forever (1904) thinks that we 
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can “eradicate the idea of growing 
old” and keep on living as long as 
we like. I am a bit skeptical about 
the Gaze theories, however, when he 
tells us that “man in the future will 
evolve wings,” it sounds too opti- 
mistic. I find also that the well- 
known Basil King in The Conquest 


_of Fear (1921) asserts that “death 


will be abolished by the race-una- 
nimity not to submit to it.” But to 
my mind it is doubtful that we can 
grow immortal by acclamation. 
Other writers are more reason- 
able. For instance there is Dr. L. H. 
Goizet, of the Faculty of Paris, who 
in Never Grow Old (1920) concedes 
that “we can affirm without fear of 
deceiving ourselves that death is 
inevitable”; he guarantees, however, 
one hundred and more years in full 
health to anyone who follows his 
method: that seems to consist in a 
sort of “reasoned tractile rubbing” 
or plain massage which rises to 
metaphysical dignity as it has to be 
practiced along certain directions in 
order to be connected with the 
“great universal current of life es- 
tablished between planets.” John 
Finot and Harry Roberts in The Phi- 
losophy of Long Life calculate that 
the prospect of one hundred years of 
life ought to be the general rule, 
and throw out the hint that in twen- 
ty-five or thirty centuries we may 
recapture the secret of Mathusala. 
It will be done mainly through the 
power of human will. Park G. Ham- 
mar in Long and Better Living 
(1934) is inclined to believe that 
even 150 years do not represent the 
limit of man’s life. He claims that 


it is absurd to believe that man must 
grow old simply because he has al- 
ways done so. His method relies a 
good deal on swimming, eating coco- 
nuts and lying naked ona log. As I 
am about to mail this article a sensa- 
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tionally simple longevity method is 
being featured in my morning pa- 
per: Professor Baker, formerly of 
Chicago University, promises two 
hundred youthful years to any man, 
starting right now: just a matter of 
deep breathing. 

Many more fantastic theories have 
been propounded concerning lon- 
gevity, but I would not leave this 
sketchy discussion without ac- 
knowledging that there are also 
plenty of books on the subject writ- 
ten in a scientific and sensible man- 
ner, though most of them probably 
err on the side of optimism. My 
principal aim, at any rate, is not a 
scientific exploration of the subject: 
this brief excursion is sufficient to 
show that we are ignorant of the bio- 
logical reasons why the span of hu- 
man life is what it is, and further, 
that just what it is, it will have to 
remain—with little hope of varia- 
tion. Facing thus the inevitable, we 
revert to our original query: is life 
too short? 

Philosophically speaking, we 
could say that life is too short only 
if it fails to accomplish its purpose. 
But no real purpose is discoverable 
in life except from the religious 
standpoint: from that angle it may 
be said to be a trial or a preparation 
and since it affords ample ground 
for that we must conclude that it is 
of sufficient length. As Lincoln said 
of a short man’s legs, “They are long 
enough to reach the ground”; so we 
may say that life is long enough 
since it is sufficient to reach eternity. 
Let us, however, observe that life’s 
adequacy cannot be judged by man’s 
desire; the only possible reasoning 
on this point must be based on God’s 
wisdom and will. 

“The ‘quia’ O mortals, must your 
search conclude,” said Dante: and 
the “because” in this case is simply 
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to the effect that life must be ade- 
quate because God has so decreed. 

From a materialistic standpoint, 
we cannot speak of a purpose in life. 
Nature, of itself, cannot have any 
purpose, but in its workings we may 
discover a certain plan or rather a 
pattern. If we accept Evolution, we 
may say that nature is striving to- 
ward more complicated, more “uni- 
versal” organisms. Yet, even if we 
concede that nature so far has not 
done its very best, that man does not 
represent the ultimate of the evolu- 
tionary process—in his present stat- 
us—we have no ground to expect 
that whatever improvements are 
still in the making along the lines of 
Homo Sapiens, such improvements 
will include a longer life duration. 
In fact, from the evolutionary stand- 
point, I am inclined to feel that man 
has been dealt with even too gener- 
ously. It would seem that nature 
would have an interest in shorten- 
ing, rather than in lengthening the 
life of man, since it is hard to go on 
improving the race while a number 
of previous imperfect specimens 
keep cluttering up the place. 

One test we can apply, still on ma- 
terialistic grounds; is life’s duration 
satisfactory, on the whole, to the 
individual human being? If so, 
then nature has done well enough by 
man. In the face of so many pro- 
tests, and especially in the face of 
such persistent efforts toward dis- 
covering a method for a longer life, 
it would seem conclusive that man 
is thoroughly dissatisfied with his 
allotted span. This, however, is an 
illusion; the young are more apt to 
clamor for an extension of the life 
limits than the old who have drained 
their cup. I think that in general 
man finds the ordinary span of life 
sufficient unto itself. Nature has en- 
dowed the human organism with a 
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certain amount of life-energy; when 
that life-energy has been well spent, 
it has received its sufficient reward. 
Man is constructed so that he can 
absorb a certain amount of life-ex- 
periences; when the individual 
quota has been absorbed, there 
should be no looking for more. A 
sponge, we may say, can fill itself up 
with so much water; when it is 
filled, its “desire” or its capacity for 
water is exhausted. Had nature 
given to man a greater desire for 
life than he actually can satisfy, 
there would be something wrong in 
the arrangement. But itis true even 
of the restless race of Japhet that 
when a life has been wisely lived, it 
has been also fully lived and the end 
of desire is reached. This is more 
obviously true of other races, such 
as the Hindu race whose thoughts 
are dominated rather by a desire for 
getting away from life, even though 
their final Nirvana is not to be un- 
derstood as annihilation but rather 
as an endless state of impersonal be- 
ing. 

In some exceptional individuals 
the desire for life appears to remain 
unsated even when the capacity for 
life is exhausted. Chénier regretted 
that he had to die, and tapping his 
forehead exclaimed: “There was 
something there yet”; but Chénier 
died young, on the guillotine. Cecil 
Rhodes is reported to have com- 
plained on his deathbed: “So much 
to do, so little done.” But these are 
rare instances; most of the people 
who reach three score and ten are 
satisfied that they have had enough 
of life: Nature indeed provides that 
with physical impairment there goes 
hand in hand a feeling of surfeit: 
old people become if not actually 
tired of life, at least pretty indiffer- 
ent to it. As a fine old fellow told 
me, “When one gets to my age, one 
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really does not care whether school 
keeps or not.” 

The wise hedonist, the truly Epi- 
curean cannot complain, either. In 
one life-period sufficient pleasure 
can be packed to dull the craving for 
it: the grosser the pleasures sought 
after, the sooner comes surfeit or 
disgust. I have met several men of 
this type who frankly asserted: 
“Life owes me nothing more”; Hor- 
ace intended to leave life as one 
leaves a banquet with a well-filled 
belly: ut conviva satur. On the op- 
posite philosophical pole, St. Paul 
was satisfied to leave the battle- 
ground as a warrior who has done 
his best: bonum certamen certavi. 

Life is long a-plenty even for love. 
A famous moving picture actress, 
still very dear to the American heart, 
in the beginning of her happy mar- 
ried life was warned by friends that 
the devotion shown by herself and 
her husband to each other was ex- 
cessive and indeed a mistake. She 
said: “We figure that our lives are 
too short as it is.” Alas, life has 
proved to be too long and the happi- 
est marriage of the century is now 
on the rocks. 

Bernard Shaw in his Back to 
Methuselah (Preface and Plays) ex- 
presses his ideas on longevity. He 
asserts that “men do not live long 
enough: they are, for all the pur- 
poses of high civilization, mere chil- 
dren when they die.” This defect 
he hopes will be remedied in time by 
Creative Evolution; it seems that it 
all depends on man himself: “if man 
now fixes the term of his life at three 
score and ten years, he can equally 
fix it at three hundred, or three thou- 
sand” or even remove all limits so 
that no one will ever die except by 
some accident. But Shaw gives no 
reason for his belief that life is too 
short except in the declaration of 
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one of his puppets: “It is now abso- 
lutely certain that the political and 
social problems raised by our civili- 
zation cannot be solved by mere hu- 
man mushrooms who decay and die 
when they are just beginning to have 
a glimmer of the wisdom and knowl- 
edge needed for their own govern- 
ment.” 

It is quite uncertain, however, 
whether our politicians would grow 
in wisdom by living longer; to be 
fair to Shaw he also examines the 
possibility of Evolution toward bet- 
ter brains, but it would be a terrible 
thing if men succeeded only in grow- 
ing older while failing to grow wiser. 
The world’s experience does not 
seem to indicate that seventy-year- 
old statesmen possess greater pru- 
dence and vision and strength than 
thirty-year-young upstarts; in fact, 
in recent times we have seen the rise 
of youth to places of command and 
the world has not suffered. Instead 
of becoming wiser, unlimitedly liv- 
ing men might merely perpetuate 
their folly. An observation by Rob- 
ert Southey gives me pause: “If in 
our brief life man can perpetuate so 
enormous an amount of mischief, 
what massive and unimaginable evil 
might not have been compounded 
had he still been permitted to endure 
900 years. One Tiberius, or Cali- 
gula or Nero or Louis XIV. could 
have obliterated the race. Hence the 
Deluge was also designed to prevent 
future human capacity—in respect 
of time—from accomplishing an ac- 
cumulated enormity of wrong.” 

I would rather accept the dictum 
of another personage in Back to 
Methuselah (Shaw at his soberest, 
perhaps) who says: “I accept my 
three score and ten years. If they 


are filled with usefulness, with jus- 
tice, with mercy, with good-will: if 
they are the life time of a soul that 
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never loses its honor and a brain 
that never loses its eagerness, they 
are enough for me.” We hear an 
echo here of classic wisdom. Cicero 
states in De Senectute: “The time of 
our life is short, but long enough for 
a life spent wisely and nobly.” 
Seneca, too, believes that life would 
be long enough, if we did not waste 
so much of it, as he says in De brevi- 
tate vitae: “We have a limited time 
at our disposal, but we waste much 
of it: we live indeed only a small 
part of our life.” 

I think it is unfair to nature to 
gauge the adequacy of the ordinary 
life span from what may be the de- 
sire of ultra-civilized man subject to 
unending artificial stimuli and 
whose achievements bear the seed 
of dissatisfaction. On the whole I 
believe that even the modern city 
man has no reason to find life too 
short, but certainly if we consider 
agricultural and pastoral man, the 
man closer to nature, we shall see 
him more obviously reconciled to the 
length of his days. Let’s put man 
back in his proper setting before we 
decide that his setting is inadequate. 
Intellectuals may feel themselves de- 
feated by the shortness of life, but 
not the man with the hoe, or the man 
with the hammer: and nature is con- 
cerned with the mass and not with 
the individual. 

The great mistake of us modern 
men is just that: we are afraid that 
life is too short because we feel 
bound to accomplish or to enjoy a 
great deal in that given span. Ascet- 
ical writers counsel us to live as if 
every moment were our last on 
earth: an advice fair enough for the 
purpose it envisages but it would be 
altogether wrong to apply that prin- 
ciple to living, in general, if we want 
to be satisfied with life as long 
enough. In living for the moment, 




















for every moment, in living intense- 
ly, in living hard we fail to draw the 
utmost out of life: indeed we forget 
to live on account of that feverish 
endeavor. Cramming activities of 
all sorts into our days leaves no 
room for the savoring of life: it ac- 
tually shortens the period of con- 
sciously enjoyed life, just as by 
rudely gulping down a glass of wine 
one does not savor it. Perhaps that 
is the reason why life is said to be 
too short in America. We are all so 
terribly busy in doing things, that 
we have no chance for the taste of 
being. Time is money, money is 
everything: everything but true life. 
If we take it with ease, fletcherizing 
it as it were, it will taste much bet- 
ter and the taste will linger. Let 
life be somewhat unregulated, leave 
room for some surprising details, for 
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something unexpected. Let trains 
be a little late, the tailor somewhat 
dilatory, your friends a bit unpunc- 
tual. A rigid discipline is likely to 
become a rigor mortis: make life pli- 
able, leisurely. Don’t be afraid of 
postponing some things to to-mor- 
row: there actually is a to-morrow. 
After all, the philosophy of mafana 
is not altogether a fallacy. The wis- 
est people in the world are the least 
hurried: provided that lack of hurry 
does not reach the point of stagna- 
tion. 

But now, carried off by a philo- 
sophical mood, I am trying to give 
expert advice as if from the height 
of a long and wisely spent life ca- 
reer: readers will please disregard 
my preaching. I am happy to say 
that I am not yet entitled to pre- 
scribe, by experience, for longevity. 

















THE POETRY OF CHARLES LEO O’DONNELL 


By KATHERINE Bréey, LitTt.D. 


E are still very close, in the 
temporal sense, to Father 
O’Donnell: yet scarcely too close for 
a perspective which shows him not 
only one of the greatest of American 
Catholic poets but also, within the 
limits of his chosen field and his 
brief harvesting, one of the most au- 
thentic poets our United States have 
yet borne. 

While he and Father Tabb must 
have been radically different in per- 
sonality, there were obvious resem- 
blances in the fineness of their verse 
—particularly of their masterful 
quatrains—and the outward story 
of their lives is of a curious similar- 
ity. John Banister Tabb came, of 
course, from old Virginia stock and 
found his way as a young convert 
into the Church. Charles Leo 
O’Donnell was born in Indiana in 
1884, and received his Catholic herit- 
age straight from Irish parents who 
had met, as he liked to recall, on a 
certain elect road in Donegal, 
“When she came up from Killybegs 
and he from Ardara.” But as Tabb, 
after his brief experience in the Con- 
federate navy, went to study for the 
priesthood at St. Charles’ College, 
Ellicott City, Md., and remained 
there all the rest of his life, so our 
later poet went to the University of 
Notre Dame and there stayed—ex- 
cept for brief interludes at the Cath- 
olic University and overseas as chap- 
lain with the A. E. F.—until death 
carried him away in the June just 
passed. He had served as professor 
of English literature, as president of 
his Alma Mater and as Provincial of 
his Congregation of the Holy Cross. 


Yet even to dip into his poetry is to 
realize that the cloister he kept must 
have been singularly like that which 
the early Franciscans showed to the 
Lady Poverty, and of which he him- 
self sang so spaciously: 


“Well, that were a cloister: for its 

bars 

Long strips of sunset, and its roof 
the stars. 

Four walls of sky, with corridors 
of air 

Leading to chapel, and God every- 
where. 

Earth beauteous and bare to lie 
upon, 

Lit by the little candle of the sun. 

The wind gone daily sweeping like 
a broom— 

For these vast hearts it was a nar- 
row room.” 


His own heart was vast, as was his 
mind also. It was a heart exquisite- 
ly sensitized to joy and to grief, pas- 
sionate in its allegiances, full of 
dreams as a springtime nest of birds, 
and predestined to be pierced by 
that Longinus whose other name is 
Life: the heart of a poet as well as a 
priest. And poetically this pierced 
and piercing quality, of his vision 
first and then of his verse, is among 
their supreme merits. Father 
O’Donnell could write charming lit- 
tle songs—any poet can!—and they 
have their uses in a world all too 
often “harsh and out of tune.” But 
in the main, the modern singer is 
beckoned by more august and exi- 
gent demons. 

His first book of verse, The Dead 














Musician, was published in 1916, ten 
years after his ordination. Its title 
poem was a rather long and musical 
ode in memory of Brother Basil, the 
aged and saintly organist of Notre 
Dame. It is undoubtedly reminis- 
cent of Francis Thompson; a few of 
its lines almost, but probably quite 
unconsciously, paraphrase that im- 
mortal tribute to Alice Meynell (an- 
other poet by whom Father O’Don- 
nell was affectionately influenced— 


“God laid His fingers on the ivories 

Of her pure members as on 
smoothed keys, 

And there outbreathed her spirit’s 
harmonies...” 


But that it is not unworthy of its 
high lineage is shown by its fine con- 
cluding praise of 


“One who all his life kept here 
An alien ear, 
Homesick for harpings of eter- 
nity.” 


There are other “occasional” odes 
in this early volume—never undis- 
tinguished, but sometimes a little 
rhetorical, as such odes usually are. 
And there is a lovely little pastel of 
a “Nativity Play” which might well 
be better known. But its best and 
most arresting poems are all short 
lyrics, like “Drought,” with its nos- 
talgic plaint— 


“The bees of all my thoughts are idle 
long, 

There is no honey in the hive of 
song—” 


or that haunting “Partus Virginus,” 
which shows originality precisely 
where originality is rarest and most 
difficult. And quite apart from 
these devotional poems stands the 
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stinging masterpiece, “Forgiveness,” 
an arraignment of the false friend 
or false lover which no reader of Fa- 
ther Charles O’Donnell is ever likely 
to forget: 


“Now God be thanked that roads are 
long and wide, 
And four far havens in the scat- 
tered sky: 
It would be hard to meet and 
pass you by. 


“And God be praised there is an end 
of pride, 
And pity only has a word to say, 
While memory grows dim as 
time grows gray. 


“For, God His word, I gave my best 
to you, 
All that I had, the finer and the 
sweet, 
To make—a path for your un- 
quiet feet. 


“Their track is on the life they 
trampled through; 
Such evil steps to leave such hal- 
lowing. 
Now God be with them in their 
wandering.” 


In 1922 came another collection of 
verse, Cloister: largely, with the no- 
table exception of the title poem al- 
ready quoted or the stirring beauty 
of its ballads of St. Christopher and 
St. Martin of Tours, a reprint of the 
earlier volume. What this book 
chiefly brings home to us seems to 
be Father O’Donnell’s exquisite art 
in the quatrain. Here is one called 
“Martha and Mary”: 


“When Light is dead, the busied 
Day 

Folds weary hands and _ glides 
away; 
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While Night outspreads her starry 
hair 

Upon His grave, and worships 
there.” 


Father Tabb might have written 
that, as his genius might also have 
given us the “divine intimacy” of 
this “Son of God”— 


“The fount of Mary’s joy 
Revealed now lies, 
For lo, has not the Boy 
His Father’s eyes?” 


There is a touch of Tabb’s brooding 
subtlety in the following quatrain 
also: 


“Nothing so much is future as the 
past; 
I may not see tomorrow; 
But, unto joy or sorrow, 
My yesterdays shall meet me at the 
last.” 


But I should say that the tragic 
poignancy of this “Raiment” is all 
Father O’Donnell’s own: 


“The seamless cloak He wore 
They kept, nor broke a thread: 
His garb of flesh they tore 
As if from shred to shred.” 


For there is no denying a poign- 
ancy which is often heart-subduing 
and sometimes heart-rending in 
Charles O’Donnell’s work. He could 
use paradox almost as tellingly as 
his contemporary Chesterton: and 
did use it in the amazing “Address to 
the Crown,” or in the strangely play- 
ful “Sentry,” with its picture—very 
apposite to all of us to-day!—of the 
little Christ Child stealing out to pet 
“the wolf at the door” of His home 
in Galilee— 








“the prowler that men know 
And fear as Poverty”... 


But the reading of life which had 
been pathos to Father Tabb became 
tragedy to Father O’Donnell: the 
sword is “buried to the hilt,” and he 
will have no anodyne for pain. So, 
although he has been called the poet 
of Bethlehem because of countless 
lyrics to Our Lady and a constant 
absorption in the Incarnation, the 
title of poet of Calvary is his by bet- 
ter right. Probably the greatest sin- 
gle poem of his entire legacy is that 
“Rime of the Rood” which gave title 
to his third volume in 1928. There 
is something of Chesterton again in 
this really tremendous ballad, and 
something of Paul Claudel, and 
something of St. John the Divine: 


“A Word of mystery is told 
Whose secret shall remain, 
That the heart of happiness should 
ache 
With hungering for pain. 


“That God in those years of silent 
And sole eternity 
Should know Himself a homeless 
Man 
Dead on a wayside tree. 


“For in the mirror of His mind 
All things that come to pass 
Are, from the mystery of man 
To the miracle of grass.” ... 


But no fragmentary extract can 
give any real idea of the thrilling im- 
pact of the entire poem: it is four- 
dimensional, and smites us with 
that mystical blending of Time and 
Eternity, of Godhood and Man- 
hood, which is so persistent a note 
of the present Catholic revival in 
poetry. 

It would seem inevitable that one 














who could write as well and as much 
as Father O’Donnell must, during 
the past six years and in spite of per- 
sistent ill health, have written still 
more. Only when all these poems 
are given to the world can any due 
appreciation be meted back to the 
maker. Meanwhile, he remains for 
us the poet of Calvary both in the 
piercing poignancy of his human 
songs and the piercing reality of his 
divine songs. There are through 
his work many signals of disillusion, 
but none of disenchantment—en- 
chantment being the one thing to 
which the poet must cling if he is to 
remain a poet! He was, happily, 
never able to school heart or eyes 
“against young April’s blue sur- 
prise”: but if he could be reconciled 
to a world where prayers were not 
answered and even love could wan- 
der homeless, it was always and only 
because of the Vision ahead. More 
and more this vision crystallized it- 
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self about the young Virgin Mother 
whose heart was pierced by seven 
swords; the bridge between human- 
ity and divinity — whose name he 
once described with magnificently 
Celtic magic as “like the singing of 
winds and they moving over an 
ocean of stars, and every star like a 
hushed child sleeping” . . . Just “To 
Her” was the title of a poem I think 
he would have liked for epitaph: 


“O prize! 

I will charge the gates of hell till 
dawn falls out of the skies, 

If so be I come at last to lay where 
your white feet are 

A battered armor, a shield, a sword 
and a broken song— 

O Lady of light and love, beauty and 
mystery! 

It does not matter at all what else 
may happen to me— 

I shall win the Morning Star, though 

night be never so long.” 














IT WASN’T THE WORK 


By RutH KATHERINE ByrRNS 


T wasn’t the work that bothered 

Klara. It was the figuring things 
out that nearly drove her crazy. 
Keeping house for Anne and Kath- 
leen Donovan in their well-fitted 
apartment left Klara many hours to 
sit and look out the window or cro- 
chet, but her mind was never 
really easy. In the country where 
she had been Mrs. Morter’s hired 
girl before she got this job, every- 
thing was different. She’d been here 
for three months and she never 
knew yet what Anne and Kathleen 
would want. To-day she was trying 
to figure out whether to put glass 
plates under the fruit cocktail or to 
use the big fancy plates that went 
on when the dinner began with 
soup. And she couldn’t remember 
whether those foolish little coffee 
spoons should be put on with the 
other silver or should be taken in 
with the coffee. It seemed as if it 
would be all right if she put them on 
the table and then, if anyone was go- 
ing to take sugar and would need to 
stir her coffee, she could carry the 
spoon away from the table with her 
to the living-room. Maybe Klara 
should whisper that to the girls’ 
Aunt Julia when she was serving the 
dessert. Just tell her to take her 
little spoon along with her if she was 
going to use sugar. Neither Anne 
nor Kathleen used sugar but they al- 
ways wanted a spoon for coffee put 
at their places just the same, even at 
breakfast. 

They never used the little cups 
and the little spoons except for very 


special company. Anyone would 
think that they would want to give 
special company bigger cups of cof- 
fee instead of smaller ones. Well, 
their Aunt Julia would be very spe- 
cial company. Klara could tell that 
from the sound of her voice when 
she telephoned to say that she had 
got home and that Klara should tell 
the Misses Donovan that she would 
dine with them to-night. Klara 
knew from the letters Anne and 
Kathleen got that Aunt Julia had 
spent the winter some place in Italy 
where it was supposed to be warm 
and sunny but where there had been 
enough damp weather to make her 
neuritis worse—not that Klara 
would think of reading other peo- 
ple’s letters, but sometimes she just 
glanced through them. 

Klara’s eyes were bewildered be- 
hind her thick-lens glasses and the 
knot of her tan hair slipped down 
lower on her neck. Her full lips 
drooped in a discouraged pout as she 
picked up her crocheting. There 
was nothing like crocheting to 
steady a body’s nerves. This center- 
piece was nearly done. She had 
bought the thread for it by being 
extra sparing of the grocery money 
Anne and Kathleen gave her every 
week. When it was finished she 
would give it to them for a surprise. 
Then they could keep the leaves of 
the dining-room table up all the 
time and have this centerpiece on it 
for a spread. Klara felt sorry for 
Anne and Kathleen to think that 
they had no crocheted spread for the 
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table. They had to make the best of 
it by keeping the two leaves dropped 
all the time between meals. 

That was another thing that she 
could never figure out. They seemed 
to have plenty of money for some 
things and not a cent for others. 
They wasted money on books and 
magazines and on having too much 
company, and then neither of them 
had a hope chest. Of course one of 
them could have the stuff from this 
apartment but there wasn’t enough 
for both of them and anyway it was 
allso plain. There wasn’t a sheet or 
pillow case in the apartment with 
lace on it and there were no fancy 
doilies or crocheted bedspreads or 
dresser scarves, not even any towels 
with edging on them. Everything 
they had was just a shabby white 
with no trimmings but hemstitching 
and white embroidery. And some of 
their furniture was old as anything 
—some that their grandmother and 
great-grandmothers had had. 

Not that there was any sign of 
either of them getting married. 
There was no figuring that out. 
They were really nice girls, and 
young enough, and not bad looking 
either, and they knew so many men, 
and yet neither of them seemed to 
actually get a man to the point of 
proposing. The men came and sat 
around and smoked and talked or 
read a magazine while some one 
else talked and then went away. 
Then they would come again an eve- 
ning or two later and smoke and 
talk some more. 

Maybe it was that the girls didn’t 
dress up enough. Neither of them 
had a permanent wave and they both 
wore homely shoes with flat heels 
and wide toes. They didn’t have 
many fancy dresses either, except 
the very fancy ones without sleeves 
that they wore once in a while when 
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they went to a big dinner or dance. 
Klara thought it would be better if 
they had more silk dresses that they 
could wear around home when men 
called and that would also be 
dressed-up looking enough to wear 
to those big dinners. Say, a bright 
green georgette like her cousin May- 
belle got for nine-ninety-eight at the 
Smart Dress Shoppe. Maybelle 
knew how to dress and she knew 
how to get around men. Maybelle 
was smart. 

Girls like her cousin Maybelle 
didn’t argue with men like Anne and 
Kathleen did. They didn’t seem to 
know that the way to get around a 
man is to agree with him and make 
him feel important and as though he 
knows it all. That was the way that 
Klara had got Jim. She had just 
made him feel as though he was it. 
If Jim could only get a job again on 
the bakery truck they could get mar- 
ried and she could quit this place. 
Not, of course, that she minded the 
work. 

Klara put down her crocheting 
and crossed the kitchen to turn the 
potatoes in the oven and put more 
water on the chicken. She would 
mash the baked potatoes, cream the 
chicken, make fresh baking powder 
biscuits at the last minute, and they 
would have buttered peas, fresh 
peach pickles, vegetable salad, and 
her beautiful torte. The torte was to 
be a surprise. It had taken fifteen 
eggs but you could tell by the sound 
of Aunt Julia’s voice that the cost of 
eggs had never meant anything to 
her. And Klara didn’t want the 
girls to give her too shabby a dinner. 
No matter how important the com- 
pany was—even when they had the 
priest to dinner (Anne and Kath- 
leen were Catholics but that didn’t 
make any difference to Klara; she 
knew that Catholics didn’t keep guns 
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in their cellars to kill off the Protes- 
tants; anyway, this apartment didn’t 
have a cellar—only a fruit locker in 
the brightly lighted baseiment) well, 
even when they had the priest to 
dinner they didn’t have much to eat. 
No cookies, or doughnuts, or relish, 
or jam, or pickled fish, not even two 
kinds of bread or an extra cake. Just 
a skinny meal with the food put on 
the plates out in the kitchen. 

She’d never forget that night the 
priest was there. Klara thought that 
they should invite the chairman of 
the missionary society and the choir 
leader or some one like that for him 
to talk to, but they didn’t have sense 
enough to do that. They asked Alec 
McDonnell who said he was a social- 
ist and George Andrews whose fa- 
ther was a Presbyterian minister. 
Then, of course, they couldn’t talk 
much about religion. That didn’t 
seem fair to the priest. But he didn’t 
appear to mind it. Probably he 
didn’t even know that these two oth- 
er men didn’t belong to his Church. 
It didn’t seem as though he would 
have eaten with a socialist. 

Klara couldn’t see why they didn’t 
talk about sin or temperance or 
something like that at the table that 
night but instead they talked about 
something they called sophistica- 
tion. Klara didn’t know exactly 
what it meant but it had something 
to do with apples. 

“A girl with no sophistication will 
eat an apple, peeling and all, if she 
likes it,” she had heard Alec say as 
she had taken in the salad. Then 
she put an old shoe in the door be- 
tween the dining-room and _ the 
kitchen to hold it open a bit so that 
she could hear the rest of the story 
about apples. They had a fine or- 
chard at home on the farm. 

“Do you mean to say that a girl 
who is sophisticated won’t eat an 
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apple if she likes it?” George had 
asked. 

“If her sophistication is the ordi- 
nary middle-class type, she may look 
furtively around and if everyone else 
is eating an apple, she'll eat one. 
But, on the other hand, if the girl 
from Trinity College who spent her 
junior year in France and buys all 
her hats in Paris is not eating an 
apple, neither will the sophisticated 
one. However, if she belongs to the 
super-sophisticated type and calls 
herself a liberal, she will eat the ap- 
ple, stem, worm, and all, whether 
she likes it or not, just to show the 
girl from Trinity that she doesn’t 
care about her opinion.” 

“Alec is all mixed up. He didn’t 
tell us whether he would call the girl 
with the Parisian hats sophisticat- 
ed,” Kathleen said. 

“Alec doesn’t know the meaning 
of words. He doesn’t know the dif- 
ference between sophisticated and 
artificial. He never knows what 
words mean,” Anne had said. 

“Anne, you are too literal-minded. 
That’s what comes from being a li- 
brarian,” answered Alec. 

“T’m glad that I don’t like apples. 
You can’t rate my sophistication. 
Even the smell of apples makes me 
feel sick ever since the time I broke 
my arm when I fell out of an apple 
tree. It was when I was a kid. We 
were stealing apples from the uni- 
versity orchard.” 

Klara had missed the rest of the 
conversation, she was so shocked to 
hear a clergyman admit he had ever 
stolen apples or stolen anything. 
But she felt that she hadn’t missed 
much worth hearing. They always 
talked about silly things at the table 
—the working men’s rights, the dis- 
tribution of wealth, justice, the dig- 
nity of a human being—things you 
couldn’t change by talking about. 
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The five o’clock whistle blew and 
Klara took the top off the jar of 
peach pickles and put the pickles on 
ice. She still couldn’t figure out 
whether she should use the glass 
plates or the big fancy ones. She 
wondered whether Anne and Kath- 
leen would like it if she used those 
flowered paper napkins she had got 
at the ten cent store instead of the 
plain white linen ones. The paper 
ones were sO much gayer. They 
would make Aunt Julia feel more 
like being at a party. But she didn’t 
know. Maybe the girls would want 
to save them. 

Like the toothpicks. Klara had 
noticed the first day she was there 
that they were all out of toothpicks 
and she had made a special trip to 
the store just to get some. Anne 
and Kathleen had laughed a lot at 
the table that day. She didn’t know 
what the joke was but she knew that 
they were good-natured and it didn’t 
sound as though they were worrying 
about money. But after dinner 
Kathleen had told her that they 
would not use the toothpicks for 
every day. They would save them 
for special occasions. Klara had ex- 
plained that toothpicks were cheap 
but Kathleen had insisted that they 
should just use them once in a long 
time. She would tell Klara when to 
put them on. Klara had spoken of 
them once or twice since then when 
they were going to have company 
but the girls always said that they 
would save them. 

She drained the water off the peas 
and put them into the kettle. If it 
wasn’t for Kathleen she would cut 
some fresh carrots into the peas but 
Kathleen had said once before that 
that was too “obvious.” Whatever 
obvious meant. She had asked her 


but Kathleen had just said, “Pea 
green and the fresh color of diced 
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carrots. Reminds me of a black and 
white sport outfit.” Sometimes she 
wondered if Kathleen’s mind could 
be just right. But maybe anyone 
would get a little queer trying to 
teach arithmetic to university stu- 
dents. Kathleen called it algebra but 
Klara guessed that algebra was just 
the city name for arithmetic. 

Then Klara heard Kathleen and 
Anne come in. She’d better tell 
them right away that Aunt Julia was 
coming. She’d risk the big fancy 
plates. Like when you began a din- 
ner with soup. Or did the plates 
come off when the soup was taken 
in? Maybe it would be safer to use 
the glass ones. Figuring things like 
that out was harder than working. 

“Aunt Julia coming!” the girls 
gasped together. Then they turned 
and began to talk to each other as 
though Klara wasn’t there at all. 
Whenever they did that Klara felt 
uncomfortable. She never knew 
whether to join in the conversation 
or to pretend she couldn’t hear what 
they were saying. 

“Coming to dinner the first night. 
The old glutton!” Kathleen said. 

“No, not a glutton, a gourmand,” 
corrected Anne. “What have we got 
for dinner?” she turned to Klara. 

Klara was proud. Except for not 
having figured out about the right 
plates to put under the fruit cups, 
and the coffee spoons, and whether 
to use the pretty paper napkins, she 
was sure that everything would be 
all right. 

“Iced fruit, creamed chicken, 
baked mashed potatoes, fresh bak- 
ing powder biscuits, buttered peas, 
peach pickles, fresh vegetable salad, 
and a surprise.” 

“What is the surprise?” asked 
Kathleen in an accusing voice. 

“A pink and white torte—it took 
fifteen eggs but it looks just grand.” 
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Then they turned away from 
Klara and began to talk to each 
other again. 

“If we give her that meal, she'll 
come twice a week all summer,” 
Anne said. 

“Let’s save all that stuff for to- 
morrow. We'll have boiled potatoes 
and dry bread and — what else, 
Anne?” 

“T’ll run out to the store and get 
some cheap sardines. As cheap as I 
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can get. The kind that look all bro- 
ken up and dirty. Klara can make 
some corn starch pudding with the 
customary lumps in it for dessert. 


Klara went back to the kitchen. 
She didn’t mind the work. It was 
never being able to figure things out 
that was nearly driving her crazy. 
She wondered whether the torte 
would keep better in a dry, warm 
place or in the ice box. 


WITH THEE ALONE 


By GeorGE Kerr ANDERSON 


IVE me each day, O Lord,—just for my own— 
A place of peace—a word with Thee alone. 
Here let me rest Life’s hurry and its care, 
Its noise and wrong. O Lord, this moment spare— 


With Thee alone. 


I do not ask of Thee a constant peace. 

This can not be, but do my soul release 
Strengthened to meet the conflict of the way. 

O Lord, this brief spell grant me for each day— 


With Thee alone. 


I ask no boon. 


I would not have Thy will 


Turned from its course that my own heart be still. 
I know Earth’s ways; Thy laws and goodness see. 
O Lord, this moment spare me just to be 


With Thee alone. 














THE ORTHODOX CHURCH AND REUNION’ 


By GEORGE BENNIGSEN 


E disunion which is witnessed 

in our days among Christians 
is a matter of deep concern to all 
sincere believers, and the inability 
of men to return to the unity which 
was the subject of Our Lord’s last 
prayer is one of the strongest weap- 
ons in the hands of the enemies of 
Christianity. This abnormal posi- 
tion of the Christian world is acute- 
ly felt not only by the leaders but 
also by the rank and file of all Chris- 
tian denominations, and attempts to 
restore the lost unity are made 
throughout the world. In order to 
grasp them, and to appreciate their 
full significance it is, however, nec- 
essary to understand clearly the 
principles which underlie these at- 
tempts. When we speak of the 
“Reunion of the Churches” or of 
the “Reunion of Christianity” with 
members of another denomination 
we must first of all be clear as to 
whether our conception of Christian- 
ity and of the Church is identical 
with theirs. Otherwise our discus- 
sions will be futile, and only lead to 
an exchange of polite compliments 
or to useless polemics. 

Therefore it seems necessary at 
first to see what Catholics and Or- 
thodox understand by the word 
Church. 

They both believe alike that the 
Church is a divinely instituted soci- 
ety including the living and the dead, 
and also spiritual beings—the an- 
gels. The Church, therefore, is both 
visible and invisible. The visible 


1Paper read at the Reunion Society, Oxford, 
on November 7, 1932. 





Church, or the Church on earth, has 
a certain organization which again 
Orthodox and Catholics alike hold 
is divinely instituted. They believe 
that the Church is founded on a 
hierarchical principle which means 
that certain of her members are en- 
dowed with certain spiritual rights 
and powers given them by virtue of 
a special grace (the Orthodox call it 
charisma) conferred through an un- 
broken succession of bishops de- 
scending from the Apostles to whom 
this power was given by Our Lord 
Himself. They believe that the visi- 
ble Church has a visible organiza- 
tion consisting of the shepherds— 
the bishops with their assistants— 
the priests and deacons, and the 
flock—the laity. The hierarchy es- 
tablished by Christ is to teach men 
to observe all things whatsoever He 
has commanded them (Matt., xxviii., 
19, 20), and to dispense the Holy 
Sacraments (Matt., xxviii., 19; Luke, 
xxii., 19), and all men are command- 
ed to hear them (Luke, x., 16) and to 
believe them (Mark, xvi., 16). 

Both Catholics and Orthodox be- 
lieve that the Church is a Kingdom 
with Christ as its King (Matt., xiii.), 
a house built on a rock (Matt., vi., 
24-27; Matt., xvi., 18), a fold into 
which all sheep are to be brought 
(John, x., 14-16). The Church for 
Catholics and Orthodox alike is more 
than an organization or a mere soci- 
ety—it is a living organism, the 
Body of Christ. Its Head, and the 
only Head of the whole Body, visible 
and invisible, is Our Lord Himself 
(Eph., v., 23). It is activated and 
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receives grace, or its actual life, from 
the Holy Spirit Who descended on 
the Apostles on the day of Pentecost. 

We see that up to now there is no 
difference in the doctrine of Cath- 
olics and Orthodox upon the Church. 
However the difference appears 
when we further examine the organ- 
ization of the visible Church. Cath- 
olics believe that Our Lord has given 
special powers to one of His Apostles 
—Peter, and that these powers, like 
the powers of all other Apostles, are 
transmitted to St. Peter’s successors. 
They believe that, having chosen one 
amongst the twelve, Christ intrusted 
to him His lambs and His sheep 
(John, xxi., 15-17) which signifies 
not only the power of feeding them 
but also of teaching, for “the sheep 
hear his [the shepherd’s] voice,” 
and “the sheep follow him, because 
they know his voice” (John, x., 3, 4). 
He was given the power of confirm- 
ing his brethren (Luke, xxi., 32); on 
him, as upon the rock Christ built 
His Church against which the Gates 
of Hell shall not prevail, for Christ 
is with His Church “all days even to 
the consummation of the world” 
(Matt., xvi., 18; xxviii., 20), to him 
Christ gave the keys of the Kingdom 
of Heaven—the great symbol of au- 
thority. 

This organization of the Church, 
being a question de fide for Cath- 
olics, conditions their whole attitude 
in the matter of Reunion. The visi- 
ble Church is one and undivided. 
She consists of members professing 
the same faith expressed in the doc- 
trine formulated by the Church’s 
teaching body, the hierarchy headed 
by the successor of St. Peter. The 
essential thing is the unity of faith. 
To guarantee this unity of faith Our 
Lord instituted an infallible center 
of unity. People outside the Church 
often misunderstand the meaning 
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of the powers of St. Peter which is 
nothing else than a special charisma 
preventing him and his successors 
from erring in matters of faith—a 
gratuitous grace without which, as 
we shall see further, no guarantee 
of any infallibility in the Church 
can exist at all. 

The number of faithful within the 
Church may be large or small: at 
the beginning of Christianity it con- 
sisted of a handful of men, and yet 
this handful was the Church Univer- 
sal. No schism or heresy can break 
the unity of the Church; they mere- 
ly separate from her visible unity 
individuals and whole bodies, often 
headed by the highest dignitaries of 
the Church. The unity of the 
Church is not broken thereby, and 
were the successor of Peter to re- 
main alone with a few faithful to 
confess the entire Catholic faith, this 
would be the one undivided Catholic 
Apostolic Church. 

Outside the Church there is no 
salvation—this is a principle which 
often shocks non-Catholics, yet it is 
one which is shared by the Ortho- 
dox. Father Sergius Bulgakov of 
the Paris Theological Academy de- 
clares it to be a self-evident truth 
deriving from the very essence of the 
Church (Put, No. IV., p. 3). And 
yet this does not signify that every- 
body outside the visible unity of the 
Church will be damned. On the con- 
trary the Church has repeatedly de- 
clared that those outside this unity 
cannot be lost except by their own 
deliberate fault. Therefore both 
schism and heresy become a cause 
of damnation only if the person 
fully realizes the truth of Cath- 
olic teaching but willfully persists 
in remaining separated from the 
Church. 

The attitude of the Catholic 
Church towards religious bodies 
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outside its fold varies. Believing 
herself to be the only true Church, 
and the whole Church, all others are 
considered either in schism, if they 
have not corrupted the doctrine they 
held at the time of separation, or in 
heresy if they have. Those that 
have preserved intact the Sacra- 
ments of the Church and their Or- 
ders real and valid, though not law- 
ful, may return to the unity of the 
Church as bodies, or as parts of the 
Church. To use a metaphor they 
are branches of the Vine. The sap 
still running in them from the Vine 
to which they belonged once, pre- 
vents them from dying: they may be 
grafted on again to the stem, and be 
united to it. This is the position of 
the many Uniat Churches which be- 
long to the unity of the Catholic 
Church, are one with her in faith, 
though retaining their local and na- 
tional characteristics, customs, dis- 
cipline and way of worship. 

It is obvious from what has been 
said that the condition for the re- 
turn of the separated bodies to the 
Catholic Church is a complete sub- 
mission in all matters of faith. The 
Church being the guardian of truth 
cannot but be strict upon questions 
of truth. A Catholic cannot con- 
ceive that within the Church impor- 
tant matters of faith may at the 
same time be affirmed and denied, 
and possessing a divinely instituted 
center of infallible teaching, he 
looks to this center every time that 
the necessity arises for a definite 
pronouncement. 

When we turn to the Orthodox 
Church we see also a similar claim 
of the Orthodox to represent the 
whole Church possessing the entire 
unaltered Christian truth. “The 
Church is indivisible though multi- 
form in her manifestations,” says 
Father Bulgakov (Put, No. I., p. 68). 
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“The Church is one, for her life is 
one, unity is the quality of the 
Church” (Ibid.). “We, Orthodox, 
believe that the Orthodox Church 
has preserved intact the fullness of 
truth of Christ, and cannot, without 
ceasing to be Orthodox, surrender 
this faith,” says Father Isvolsky (On 
Reunion, 1922, p. 4). Historically 
the only really important difference 
with the Catholic Church consisted 
in their rejection of the divinely in- 
stituted primacy and infallibility of 
the successors of Peter. For the 
Orthodox the center of authority 
and of infallible teaching resided 
theoretically in the Ecumenical 
Councils. However, upon a deeper 
study of the question it becomes 
much more difficult to answer the 
query as to what constitutes the 
unity of the Orthodox Church. The 
existence of different national 
Churches must not trouble us too 
much. One may understand local 
Churches with various, sometimes 
very extended rights of self-govern- 
ment within the one Universal 
Church provided they are bound to- 
gether by some uniting principle. 
No one would deny the existence of 
this principle in the Catholic 
Church, but in order to find it in the 
Orthodox Church we shall quote the 
words of an Orthodox canonist Pro- 
fessor Tsankov of the University of 
Sofia who bases his conclusions on 
the works of the most important 
Russian and Greek theologians. 
“Unity, according to Dr. Tsankov, 
consists: first of all... in the fact 
that all belong together inwardly 
and spiritually to one faith, to the 
same principles of order and to the 
same cult. ...To this must be added 
the consciousness of a common his- 
torical past, and then the same reli- 
gious-ecclesiastical mentality of all 
Orthodox eastern peoples, as well as 
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the same direction for their religious 
and Christian tendencies.” Yet, a 
few sentences further the same writ- 
er adds that as far as the “inward 
sense of unity in the Orthodox 
churches” is concerned, “it may 
seem that this invisible spiritual 
bond has not always been strong 
enough nor always permanently ef- 
fective,” and speaking of the out- 
ward unity the same writer agrees 
that “from a formal and juridical 
standpoint this question of the unity 
of the Orthodox churches offers con- 
siderable difficulty,” and concludes 
that the “problem of the constitu- 
tional and legal unity of the Ortho- 
dox churches of the present day re- 
mains an open one” (Stefan Tsan- 
kov, The Orthodox Eastern Church, 
pp. 96-99). 

It must not be assumed that this 
vagueness in answering a most im- 
portant question is a permanent at- 
tribute of Orthodox thought. On 
the contrary, up to the middle of the 
nineteenth century Orthodox theo- 
logians generally taught that their 
Church possessed a visible center of 
authority, infallibility, and therefore 
of unity in the General or Ecumen- 
ical Councils. As is known, there 
was not a single Ecumenical Council 
held in the Orthodox Church after 
their separation from Rome nearly 
900 years ago. Some Orthodox theo- 
logians have even denied the possi- 
bility of a new Ecumenical Council 
without the participation of the 
Western Church. But whether pos- 
sible or not these Councils were re- 
garded as the supreme power in the 
Church. The common faith uniting 
all the members of the Church is 
that which was taught by the bish- 
ops of the Church assembled in an 
Ecumenical Council or agreeing 
upon a question whilst remaining in 
their dioceses (Abp. Macarius of 





Kharkov, Introduction to Orthodox 
Theology, pp. 394, 398, 405, 407, 
408). 

Thus it was clear to all that unity 
consisted in a recognized center of 
infallible teaching, and in a definite 
doctrine, the acceptance of which 
was necessary for admission to the 
Communion of the Orthodox 
Church. In this respect the practice 
of the Orthodox was precisely the 
same as that of the Catholic Church. 
We may draw a parallel in the cases 
of Vladimir Soloviev and William 
Palmer of Magdalen College. The 
former, having arrived at the con- 
clusion of the identity of the faith of 
the Catholic and of the Orthodox 
Churches, considered that by a ree- 
ognition of the papal supremacy he 
automatically became a Catholic 
without abandoning the Orthodox 
Church. Soloviev was a theologian 
and philosopher of great merit, and 
yet he had to realize that his scheme 
of intercommunion, if it was really 
one, had no solid foundation, and 
finaliy submitted unconditionally, 
becoming a Catholic in 1896 (M. 
d’Herbigny, Vladimir Soloviev, Un 
Newman Russe, p. 314). William 
Palmer, believing the faith of the 
Church of England to be identical 
with that of the Orthodox Church, 
traveled to Russia in order to be ad- 
mitted to Holy Communion in the 
Orthodox Church without becoming 
an Orthodox. His request was re- 
jected by the Holy Synod which stip- 
ulated that complete recognition of 
the entire Orthodox doctrine and re- 
jection of all former errors were the 
necessary conditions for his admit- 
tance to the communion of the Or- 
thodox Church. In the same spirit 
the problem of Reunion would have 
been decided by the Orthodox 
Church exactly as it is decided now 
by the Catholic Church—the accept- 
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ance by the uniting bodies of the en- 
tire doctrine of the Orthodox 
Church, and recognition of the infal- 
lible authority of the Ecumenical 
Councils. 

A change in the whole conception 
of Orthodoxy was introduced in the 
middle of the nineteenth century by 
the lay theologian Alexis Khomia- 
kov. Anxious to establish an Ortho- 
dox theological thought independent 
of Roman and of Protestant influ- 
ences, he denied the existence of a 
teaching Church. “In the true 
Church,” he wrote in 1853, “there is 
no teaching Church” . . . “The sepa- 
ration of the Church into a teaching 
Church and a Church of pupils (as 
we should call the lower section), 
recognized by Romanism as an es- 
sential principle . . . has penetrated 
into Protestantism .. .” (A. S. Kho- 
miakov, A few words of an Orthodox 
Christian concerning Western Com- 
munions. Prague, 1867, p. 55). 
Khomiakov’s followers in a way ad- 
hered to these views, though less 
definitely. Father Bulgakov thinks 
that “the instructed person is not en- 
tirely removed from a participation 
in the teaching of dogma, as it takes 
place in Catholicism” (Put, No. IL, 
p. 53). A dangerous development 
of this teaching consists in the af- 
firmation that the Church does not 
possess any external organ of infal- 
lible teaching. The Ecumenical 
Councils, as such, assure both Kho- 
miakov and Father Bulgakov, whose 
opinions daily gain ground in the 
Orthodox Church, are not in them- 
selves such organs, and their deci- 
sions become infallible only on their 
acceptance by the whole body of the 
Church—bishops, clergy and laity 
alike (Khomiakov, Works, Vol. II., 
p.121. Prague, 1867; Father Bulga- 
kov’s articles in Put, No. IL., pp. 49- 
56). Both writers base their affirma- 
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tion on a declaration made in 1849 
by the Eastern Patriarchs in reply 
to the Encyclical Letter to Eastern 
Christians of Pope Pius IX. of Janu- 
ary 6, 1848. “We have no secular 
power, wrote the patriarchs, but are 
united by a bond of charity and zeal 
to our common mother (the Church) 
in the unity of faith ...,” and fur- 
ther: “With us neither Patriarchs 
nor Councils could ever introduce 
anything new, because the guardian 
of piety is the very body of the 
Church, i. e., the people itself which 
always wishes to preserve its faith 
intact ...” (Arts. 16 and 17 of the 
Declaration). 

If even the principles laid down 
in the Declaration were unanimous- 
ly accepted by the Orthodox Church, 
which does not seem to be the case, 
the idea of the necessity of a con- 
sensus of the people for the validity 
of the decisions of General Councils, 
shared by the early Gallicans and 
by the founders of the Old Catholic 
Schism, if accepted by the Orthodox 
Church, would mean the end of any 
attempt to develop further doctrine. 
Already now doctrines which for 
centuries were accepted by general 
consent of the whole Orthodox 
Church as matters of faith are being 
rejected as matters of private opin- 
ion. As no means for testing a 
“general consensus” of the people 
can be canonically devised, it is evi- 
dent that “public opinion” is not a 
way to decide upon matters of faith, 
and the change arising in such opin- 
ion will make any stability of doc- 
trine impossible. 

Whether this new teaching upon 
Ecumenical Councils will ever be ac- 
cepted by the whole Orthodox 
Church is difficult to say, but Pro- 
fessor Tsankov, whom we have al- 
ready mentioned, thinks that “there 
can be no doubt that even the bish- 
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ops sooner or later will bear witness 
and give definite expression to what 
the whole Orthodox Church feels 
and proves” (Op. cit., p. 95). 

All that has been said above leads 
to the conclusion that Unity in the 
Orthodox Church is not to be looked 
for in the Ecumenical Councils. Ob- 
viously we have to look for it in the 
common faith and in the common 
doctrine of the Church. An Ortho- 
dox, questioned on this subject, 
would probably answer that no visi- 
ble center of unity is required, as 
unity is preserved by a mystical 
union of all Orthodox, and mani- 
fested in the adherence to a common 
faith and brotherly love for each 
other. Naturally, when we speak of 
the common faith we cannot judge 
of the internal virtue of faith of the 
individuals but examine the out- 
ward profession of a certain body. 
Here again, when examining the 
doctrine of the Orthodox Church we 
are confronted with certain difficul- 
ties. What constitutes the doctrine 
of the Orthodox Church? Professor 
Tsankov declares that “the dogma 
of the Church is really of small vol- 
ume,” and explains that it consists 
chiefly in the doctrines of the Ecu- 
menical Councils concerning the 
Holy Trinity and the Incarnation. 
He accepts the definition of Profes- 
sor Bolotov that “dogma is truth as 
determined by an (£cumenical 
Council” (Op. cit., pp. 38-40), and 
seems to relegate all other teachings 
to the class of theologumena, or only 
probable truths which are not bind- 
ing on the faithful. 

Were this teaching to be adopted 
by the whole Orthodox Church, and 
certain declarations of so prominent 
an authority as Msgr. Meletios, Pat- 
riarch of Alexandria, confirm the 
possibility of its acceptance, the en- 
tire Sacramental system, and the 
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validity of the Holy Orders might 
be endangered. Indeed, none of the 
first seven Ecumenical Councils had 
defined anything about the Holy 
Eucharist or the other Sacraments. 
That this fear is not without foun- 
dation can be seen from the develop- 
ment of the teaching on the Holy 
Eucharist. Professor Tsankov as- 
sures his readers that the most vari- 
ous answers are given to such ques- 
tions as “What is offered in the Eu- 
charist—the gifts of Christians (the 
elements) or Christ Himself ?—Who 
sacrifices, Christ . . . or the priest, or 
the Church or . . . the body of the 
faithful?”, and declares that the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation “has 
never been a dogma of the Orthodox 
Church” (Op. cit., p. 117). One can- 
not but be surprised at these words. 
Indeed, if there is no authoritative 
definition as to “What is offered in 
the Eucharist,” or “Who offers the 
Sacrifice” these questions are an- 
swered by the Liturgy itself. Nota 
single Liturgy expresses with such 
unambiguous clearness the central 
idea that it is Christ Himself Who 
offers the Holy Sacrifice, and offers 
Himself as the bloodless Victim, as 
the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom. 

The doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion was not discussed by any of the 
first seven Councils, it was defined 
by the local Council of Jerusalem in 
1672, and accepted by the entire Or- 
thodox Church with the exception of 
its Russian branch. The Greek text 
speaks of metousiosis which is the 
equivalent of the Latin Transub- 
stantiato, and of symbebecota the 
equivalent of “accidents.” When 
in 1838 the Russian Synod sanc- 
tioned for Russia the decisions of 
the Council of Jerusalem by publish- 
ing what was known in Russia as 
the “Epistle of the Eastern Patri- 
archs” these two words were 
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omitted. Thus, at a first glance it 
would seem indeed that the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation was not ac- 
cepted by the Russian Church. Yet 
a reading of the Article XVII. of the 
Jerusalem Confession (the Confes- 
sion of Dositheus) clearly shows 
that the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion whether expressed in the same 
words used by the Latins, or not, is 
there, and the Russian Synod in 
omitting these distasteful (or pos- 
sibly only difficult for translation) 
words did in no way reject the faith 
of the whole Orthodox Church in a 
substantial, and if we may say so, 
material change in the consecrated 
Elements. That this was the case is 
clearly recorded by William Palmer 
in his notes on a visit to Russia in 
1840-1841 (pp. 145, 146). Palmer, 
being at that time an Anglican, 
wished to persuade the Archpriest 
Koutnevitch, Chaplain-General of 
the Army and Navy, whom the Holy 
Synod intrusted with the discus- 
sions with Palmer, that Transub- 
stantiation was not an article of his 
faith, The answer of the Arch- 
priest, a member of the Holy Synod, 
one of those who two years pre- 
viously “omitted” the word from the 
Russian text of the Confession of 
Dositheus, is recorded by Palmer in 
extenso: “ ‘Nos vero transubstanti- 
onem credimus et docemus,’ inter- 
rupted the Archpriest, referring to 
my denial of it in my Latin work, 
pp. 88, 89.” And when he came to 
Palmer’s sentence that “the Bread is 
truly but spiritually changed, and 
into the true but spiritual Body of 
the Lord,” he interposed with “I do 
not like those words ‘truly but spir- 
itually,’ and he repeated two or three 
times ‘spirituale corpus’ saying that 
this favoured the consubstantiation 
of the Lutherans.” 

It is obvious then that the faith in 
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Transubstantiation was unanimous- 
ly accepted by the whole Orthodox 
Church. It appears in the same 
terms in Orthodox Catechisms and 
manuals of theology, and the change 
made in the text of the Epistle of the 
Eastern Patriarchs is but a verbal 
one, in nowise affecting the faith. 
Therefore the present rejection of 
the Catholic conception of Transub- 
stantiation by certain Orthodox 
theologians (See Christian East, 
Winter, 1930-31, p. 163) seems to 
mark a change in the old Orthodox 
doctrine. 

Other instances might be quoted 
to show how little modern Orthodox 
theological thought is restricted by 
accepted dogma. It seems to be the 
inevitable result of the fact that de- 
velopment of dogma, as doctrine ac- 
cepted by the whole Church ceased 
in the East with its separation from 
Rome. Father Bulgakov’s attempt 
to emancipate his Church from any 
Catholic influence which, according 
to this writer, “has placed Ortho- 
doxy in a position of indecisive 
and inconsistent Catholicism, the 
latter at least having the indisputed 
merit of consistency, and develop- 
ing the idea of an external organ of 
Church infallibility to its ultimate 
conclusion. The question is pre- 
cisely to choose between the free- 
dom of Orthodoxy or papism” (Put, 
No. II., p. 49). Father Bulgakov 
is certainly right when he depre- 
cates the indecision and inconsist- 
ency of his own Church. On the one 
hand, as we have shown, teachings 
which have been accepted by the 
whole body of the faithful are subse- 
quently reversed by the opinion of 
other generations. On the other, 
even General Councils, unless their 
validity and decisions are sanc- 
tioned by an outward authority, 
holding its power by Divine right, 
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can scarcely be acknowledged Ecu- 
menical in themselves. Indeed, we 
know of Councils (the Ephesus 
Council of Diosorus, the Councils of 
Basle and Constance) convened as 
Ecumenical and not recognized as 
such, even declared “Robber Coun- 
cils.” Sanction of an Ecumenical 
Council’s decisions by a subsequent 
Council or by a silent consent of the 
people, as has been mentioned al- 
ready, is scarcely possible, and the 
only workable solution is that which 
the Catholic Church holds on the let- 
ter and spirit of the Holy Gospels. 
An Ecumenical Council is one which 
is recognized as such by the Suc- 
cessor of Peter, the Bishop of Rome. 
The difficulty of the Orthodox 
Church realized by Father Bulgakov 
has led him and other theologians to 
reject the existence of a recognized 
center of infallible teaching, and to 
reduce to a strict minimum the sub- 
stance of accepted doctrine. This 
leads inevitably to a doctrinal com- 
prehensiveness which the Orthodox 
Church did not know in the past. 
We are led now to view the pros- 
pects of Reunion of the Orthodox 
Church with other Christian bodies 
from another angle. Practically 
this question becomes so much 
easier to solve as the doctrine be- 
comes less defined and more com- 
prehensive. We have seen above 
that the Catholic Church, believing 
herself the only true Church and 
guardian of the whole truth of 
Christianity, can consistently de- 
mand from other bodies only com- 
plete submission and acceptance of 
her entire doctrine. Owing to the 
incessantly developing spiritual life 
of the Church this doctrine, being 
the same in substance as that of 
primitive Christianity, has greatly 
developed in volume. All this de- 
veloped doctrine has to be accepted 
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by the separated Christians if they 
wish to be united with the Catholic 
Church. This is undeniably a diffi- 
culty which does not exist with the 
Orthodox. 

A few words should be said on the 
very actual question of intercom- 
munion. The Catholic Church does 
not admit the possibility of a 
priest’s giving Holy Communion to 
anybody outside the Church, or of a 
Catholic’s communicating from a 
minister of another creed. The only 
exception tolerated is that of a Cath- 
olic dying in a foreign land, when in 
extremis he is allowed to receive 
Holy Communion from an Orthodox 
priest. The same was the practice 
of ancient Christianity. Intercom- 
munion presupposed identity of 
faith, and the Churches which were 
in communion could be regarded as 
one Church, even when their govern- 
ing bodies were autonomous. The 
same principle governs the Ortho- 
dox Church of our days, and regu- 
lar intercommunion can only imply 
mutual recognition of the respective 
doctrines as true. Orthodox dele- 
gates at Lambeth have explained 
that @conomic intercommunion is 
not the same as regular intercom- 
munion, yet if whole regions are 
submitted to such a rule of Gcon- 
omy, it is very difficult to draw the 
line, and that which to-day is only 
an exception will probably become a 
rule to-morrow. 

We see thus that both in the ques- 
tion of intercommunion and in that 
of reunion a different attitude exists 
on the part of the Catholic and the 
Orthodox Churches. The Catholic 
Church from her whole conception 
of the Church, her creed, dogma, 
unity has been brought to a stricter 
affirmation of the importance of doc- 
trine, including the one on Church 
authority and infallibility. The Or- 

















thodox Church, almost as strict on 
these questions at the outset, has 
gradually relaxed this severity, and 
seems to be prepared to be reunited 
with other Christian bodies on a 
minimum of dogmatic unity. It is 
quite evident that as the world 
stands now prospects of a reunion 
of Orthodoxy with other Christian 
bodies are much more promising 
than the possibilities of a return of 
these bodies to the Catholic Church. 

I cannot refrain from visualizing 
the effect upon the Catholic Church 
of a future reunion of the Orthodox 
with other Christian confessions. It 
has been expressed in certain quar- 
ters that when such a reunion takes 
place Rome, being faced with an- 
other “universal” Church, contain- 
ing the most venerated churches of 
Christian antiquity, would be com- 
pelled to surrender her positions. 
Yet both Orthodox and Protestants 
feel that no complete Reunion is 
possible which would leave outside 
the Church of Rome. Personally J 
think that such a reunion between 
the Orthodox Church and the Prot- 
estant Churches, if ever reached, 
might settle one of the greatest diffi- 
culties existing between the Catholic 
Church and the Orthodox. Father 
Isvolsky in his little pamphlet men- 
tioned above understood the diffi- 
culty. Both the Catholics and the 
Orthodox believe their respective 
Churches to be the unique holders 
of the whole Christian truth. 

In other words each Church be- 
lieves herself to be the whole Church 
from which other Churches seceded. 
Therefore each expects from the oth- 
er a repudiation of her errors, and 
the return to the truth of the Mother 
Church. This, according to Father 
Isvolsky, “is how the Roman Church 
acted at each genuine attempt at Re- 
union, and we must not be aston- 
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ished that the Orthodox Church 
should act in the same way.” This 
means that each Church, if she 
really believes herself to be the true 
Church can demand nothing else but 
submission. Were the Orthodox as 
consistent as Catholics they would 
demand complete submission from 
all other bodies as a condition of re- 
union, the acknowledgment of their 
errors, and complete acceptance of 
the Orthodox teaching. Any other 
agreement would signify that the 
Orthodox have surrendered their be- 
lief that they consider their Church 
the only true Church founded by 
Christ on earth. They would there- 
by accept the belief that the Church 
has been broken up into many parts, 
each holding some fragment of the 
Divine truth. It is easy to see how 
this would alter the entire relations 
between the Catholic Church and the 
other Christian confessions, even 
were they united into one body. The 
Catholic Church alone would be en- 
titled to claim to be the whole and 
unique Church of Christ. She alone 
would be entitled to demand the re- 
turn of her children to her unity, not 
the reverse. A “Church” formed of 
broken fragments would always re- 
main incomplete without the par- 
ticipation of the greatest Church. 
In striking contrast with this incom- 
pleteness the unity and unicity of 
the Catholic Church would become 
more obvious than ever before. 

In his apocalyptic vision of the 
last days of the world the great Rus- 
sian thinker Vladimir Soloviev saw 
the triumph on earth of the Anti- 
christ preaching a gospel of love for 
humanity’s sake. The masses and 
even the leaders of the Churches 
apostatize and rally to him. The 
small groups of faithful Christians 
—Catholics, Orthodox and Protes- 
tants, headed by their leaders, are 
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compelled to appear before the Se- 
ducer, and there, facing death for 
the profession of their faith in 
Christ, they consummate the Re- 
union of Christianity. The vener- 
able John, last Patriarch of the Or- 
thodox recognizes Peter the Apostle 
in the person of Peter II., the last 
Pope, and Professor Pauli, head of 
the Protestants, follows his lead. 


CLOISTER 





Looking at the development of the 
antichristian movement throughout 
the world, one is inclined to ask 
whether Soloviev’s vision is not be- 
ing realized now, and we are not 
faced with a collective Antichrist 
preaching the hatred of God. Are 
we then to wait until the last mo- 
ment to exclaim like the Patriarch 
of Soloviev’s vision: “Tu es Petrus!” 


CLOISTER 


By MorHer Mary Campion, S.H.C.J. 


ARTH-LOVER that I am, you say, 
For convent walls I squandered in a day, 


The beauty that a God 


Had meant for me: 


The rising surge of strong, majestic hills, 
The poignant calm of seas with cool rain stilled, 
The sobbing of stabbed Autumn 


Bleeding itself away. 


Never for me the music of the elves, 
Played on gossamer strings, within the dells 
That harbor pools so deep, 


So still, so cool. 


But now a deeper beauty do I know: 
The rising surge of chant, majestic, slow, 
The calm serenity of lives 


Avowed to pain. 


This deeper beauty brings me close to tears, 


To tears and God. 
To hear an organ sob 
The “Agnus Dei.” 


It stills my very fears 


In children’s glee I find my every need 


Of elfin music. 


In their eyes lurk indeed 


The dancing imps of mischief 


Gossamer-tied. 


Deep beauty. For small sacrifice I sow 


A whiter harvest. 


O God, may I, too, know 


The depthless pools of peace 


In an old nun’s eyes. 

















PRIMITIVES ARE GENTLEMEN 


By CLARENCE J. WITTLER AND CLARENCE J. ENZLER 


HE sight-seer at the Library of 
Congress in Washington, D. C., 
may chance upon a misleadingly in- 
teresting painting. A brief inscrip- 
tion below the picture explains the 
incident depicted. Two Indians in 
their war-paint had captured a white 
woman and were dragging her home 
to their chief. En route the red men 
fell into disagreement as to which 
of them should have the honor of 
presenting the captive. The paint- 
ing portrays the effectual settlement 
of the dispute, for it represents one 
Indian swinging his tomahawk in 
the act of cleaving the helpless wom- 
an’s skull. Thus is advanced an- 
other “convincing” evidence of the 
savagery, the brutality, the ruthless 
cruelty of primitive men. Through- 
out the world, thousands of pictures, 
books and tales, unfairly paint both 
the primitive of to-day and the one 
of centuries ago as a murderous, 
cannibalistic, head-hunting, quarrel- 
some, adulterous brute. 

It is somewhat shocking for the 
sophisticated and superior modern 
to discover that the moral practices 
of the most primitive men compare 
favorably with our own. The most 
“uncivilized” humans living to-day 
are the tribal groups to whom an- 
thropologists apply the name “lower 
nomads.” On all the continents of 
the earth, in forests, mountain fast- 
nesses, islands, and along the wild, 
unfrequented edges of the main- 
lands, these little bands of men, 
women and children exist by hunt- 
ing, fishing and gathering. They 
have little or no agriculture, art, 





architecture, or the ingenious time 
and space conquering machines of 
modern America. When hunting in 
a given section becomes extraor- 
dinarily difficult, these lower nom- 
ads pack up their few belongings 
and search for more productive ter- 
ritory. And we repeat, their morals 
need not shame them if judged by 
the standards of our civilization. 

It is enlightening to find that the 
herding, higher-hunting, and agri- 
cultural peoples, in other words, the 
somewhat civilized groups, are more 
apt to be guilty of the atrocities re- 
ferred to in our first paragraph; al- 
though even here the difference be- 
tween them and us is not so great 
as the tales of travelers and our own 
wish-thinking would have us be- 
lieve. It is unfortunate that a false 
assumption colors our thoughts 
about the primitive, namely, the as- 
sumption that he must be altogether 
different from modern man phys- 
ically, mentally, socially and moral- 
ly. The typical savage is supposed 
to be a phenomenally keen-sighted, 
sharp-eared, muscular fellow, na- 
tively unintelligent and dull-witted, 
having the most flimsy of social or- 
ganizations, and speaking a lan- 
guage which is made up of an il- 
logical jumble of words. He is sup- 
posed to be a moral outcast, a de- 
generate to be mistrusted, feared, 
and taken advantage of. 

Unhappily for the truth of our 
assumption, but fortunately for the 
primitive, this conception is very 
largely erroneous. Tests have nol 
demonstrated that the savage has 
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extraordinary powers of vision, 
hearing and strength; nor, for ex- 
ample, that the aboriginal Austral- 
ian, the American Indian, or any 
other primitive people is naturally 
less intelligent than the white Amer- 
ican or European. Indeed, tests 
have been rather disappointing in 
that they have proved this fact: in 
the present state of knowledge the 
proper answer to many of these 
questions is an unsatisfactory but 
honest, “We don’t know.” 

It is patent of course that primi- 
tive social organization is not so 
complicated as our own. But could 
anything be more reasonable than 
this lack of complexity where there 
is no need for it? However, a Cath- 
olic missionary, Father Vanover- 
bergh, has pointed out that the 
primitive pygmies of Northern Lu- 
zon in the Philippine Islands are so- 
cially and linguistically advanced 
enough to exhibit two-part harmony 
and lengthy modulations in their 
songs. Dr. Bogardus has cited nu- 
merous proverbs and maxims indi- 
cating that primitive men recognize 
“many of the subtler social relation- 
ships of life.” 

But the revelations arising from 
the study of moral codes and morals 
among the primitives are even more 
startling. Thirty years ago one may 
have been fairly safe in holding that 
belief in the existence of a universal 
moral code, that is, one found in 
every tribe and people throughout 
the world could be nothing more 
than a product of poetic fancy. To- 
day careful scientists admit that 
there are certain fundamental moral 
laws to which the Botocudos in 
South America, the Crees in Canada, 
the Mongols in Asia, the Veddas in 
Ceylon, the Negrillos in Africa, and 
every known primitive group in the 
four quarters of the globe ascribe. 
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In other words, a universal moral 
code, which we shall here describe, 
truly exists. 

It is easy to make false generali- 
zations. For this reason great care 
must be exercised in the explanation 
of the moral code. It is wise to de- 
fine beforehand the limits within 
which it operates. First of all, the 
universality is relative rather than 
absolute, because not all primitive 
groups have been thoroughly stud- 
ied. But the fundamental rules 
which we include in the code seem 
to be present in every known tribe. 

There are other limitations. By 
a code is meant a set of rules carry- 
ing a sense of obligation. These 
regulations are more than mere cus- 
toms. They are moral duties, sanc- 
tioned by punishments which range 
all the way from the slight ridicule 
of tribesmen to extreme bodily chas- 
tisement and capital punishment. 
The presence of a code does not 
necessarily imply that all the mem- 
bers of the group practice it any 
more than our own moral and civil 
prohibition of murder means that all 
persons in our society respect it. 
Nor must morality be confused with 
religion, for the code is not invari- 
ably regarded as the expression of a 
supernatural will. Furthermore, 
tribal codes are unwritten and are 
transmitted from one generation to 
the next by word of mouth and by 
example. 

As among us, the double code is 
common, implying that the moral 
laws concern, above all, relations 
with members of one’s own group, 
and not always or necessarily rela- 
tions with strangers or enemies. 
Lastly, there exists among the differ- 
ent primitive groups a bewildering 
variety of local and tribal peculiar- 
ities in detail, which seem at first 
blush to negate the existence of an 




















underlying uniformity in moral 
codes the world over. Nevertheless, 
this harmony, this agreement is 
truly a fact. 

A first outstanding element of the 
code is the existence of duties to- 
ward a Supreme Being or Beings. 
This single fact should be sufficient 
to shake the traditional concept of 
primitive man. We have visualized 
him as too naive and too busily em- 
ployed with daily necessities to con- 
cern himself about a God. But the 
primitive does recognize a duty to 
the supernatural. Among the lower 
nomads a common form of satisfy- 
ing the obligation of reverence to a 
higher power is by the tending of 
the first-fruit sacrifice. This is a 
thanksgiving for past gifts and a 
supplication for future blessings, ac- 
companied usually by the offering of 
a bit of the flesh of the first game 
taken. For example, the Cree In- 
dians of the James Bay region throw 
a piece of meat or grease into the 
fire, or sometimes simply hold it 
aloft, meanwhile saying mentally or 
aloud a “prayer,” such as, “We are 
depending on thee to give us meat 
again,” or, “We hope thou wilt give 
us plenty of meat.” But whether 
the sacrifice and ceremony be simple 
or complicated, it may be more or 
less obligatory and is always rever- 
ential. 

In speech as well as in act the 
primitives follow out their well-es- 
tablished rule of reverence. They 
are often amazed at the profane lan- 
guage which Christians commonly 
employ. In connection with this 
matter, Dr. Cooper, a student of the 
Canadian Indians, states: “An old 
Ojibwa medicine man, a pagan, re- 
cently expressed to the writer his 
wonderment and bewilderment at 
the blasphemy he had so often heard 
from the lips of Christian whites. 
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He could not understand how they 
could speak so of the great Good 
Being.” 

At all events, through some form 
of sacrifice or ceremonial, of prayer 
or taboo, virtually all primitives 
demonstrate a dutiful attitude to- 
ward a Deity or deities. 

Modern men are apt to boast of 
their charity. They point to schools 
and hospitals, orphanages, mothers’ 
and old age pension laws, Red Cross 
organizations, community chests, 
and proudly assert that they are 
their “brothers’ keepers.” Evident- 
ly these are modern inventions, for 
no primitives can boast of possessing 
them. But charity in many forms 
is in honor among primitive peo- 
ples. Where the earth is not thick- 
ly populated, the existing “savages” 
are formed into small hunting or 
agricultural tribes. The life of these 
units revolves, in the main, about 
the simplest social organization— 
the family. Emanating from paren- 
tal, filial, fraternal impulses and 
from the intimate, constant, face-to- 
face contact is a profound feeling of 
altruism which influences each indi- 
vidual in his relations with his kin 
and the outside world as well. Tol- 
erant and usually well-controlled, 
the primitives exhibit varying de- 
grees of affection and respect in 
parent-child, brother-sister, near- 
kin and friend-friend relationships. 
Because of its commonness, sincer- 
ity, depth and simplicity, the parent- 
child relationship is perhaps the 
most striking. Outsiders witnessing 
an apparent over-indulgence and the 
lack of formal and systematic edu- 
cation, often suppose that primitive 
parents are indifferent to their chil- 
dren’s welfare. However, if we are 
mindful that the ultimate material 
aim of education and rearing is ad- 
justment to life, it is easy to pass 
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over the mother’s frequent rejection 
of corporal punishment, her sparing 
use of reprimands, and even her 
complacent disregard of temper tan- 
trums in view of the success and fa- 
cility with which her offspring usu- 
ally adjust themselves to tribal life. 
Primitive methods may seem infe- 
rior to twentieth century ones, but 
their results as far as adjustment is 
concerned, are, if anything, more 
successful. 

The aged and sick are in general 
respected and well-cared for. Again, 
because of extremely simple condi- 
tions and the lack of conveniences, 
primitive methods of treatment dif- 
fer greatly from our own. In fact, a 
few set procedures are, among many 
tribes, prescribed indiscriminately 
for nearly all ills from headaches to 
tuberculosis. One common Amer- 
ican Indian cure consists of plung- 
ing the sick person into ice-cold wa- 
ter after subjecting him to a pro- 
longed steam bath. The remedy is 
assuredly both crude and uncom- 
fortable, but withal it is adminis- 
tered in a sincere effort to cure the 
malady. It is the primitive’s meth- 
od of caring for his brothers’ needs. 

As a rule, too, treatment of the 
aged is laudable, food and shelter be- 
ing provided by the more able rela- 
tives and friends. Abandonment to 
death, though unfortunately it does 
occur, is not so common or so inhu- 
man as novelists and unscientific 
writers would have us believe. In 
fact, viewed in the proper light, such 
a procedure is often about the only 
practical way of handling a difficult 
problem. Suppose, for instance, a 
lower nomad hunting tribe, engaged 
in its necessarily rapid and almost 
constant pursuit of game, discovers 
a very sick individual in its midst. 
Transportation is out of the ques- 
tion. Medical practices are inade- 
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quate to revive him. What is to be 
done? The tribe has only two alter- 
natives: either the individual must 
be left to perish, or the whole group 
must remain with him and face al- 
most certain starvation and death. 
Usually what appears to them the 
more logical course is followed, and 
the individual is abandoned for the 
good of all. 

On the other end of the scale are 
found examples of diametrically op- 
posite behavior. An authentic rec- 
ord from Australia relates the story 
of a native carrying his crippled wife 
on his back together with his ordi- 
nary burdens through all of his trav- 
els for a period of some forty years. 
Of course both of these extremes are 
rare. 

Primitive generosity as extended 
to both kinsfolk and others is strik- 
ingly illustrated in the everyday 
practice of sharing food. This is 
taken for granted among the very 
simple peoples. Sometimes, to the 
sorrow of the sharer, it is indulged 
in to excess. At first sight this phe- 
nomenon appears rather communis- 
tic, but further investigation proves 
such a surmise to be incorrect, for 
food, before being shared, is consid- 
ered among the lower nomads at 
least, as the absolute property of the 
possessor to be distributed only as 
he desires. Thus when a hunting 
party returns, each man may deposit 
his part of the kill in his own tent, 
whence it is the wife’s task to ap- 
portion it. She immediately sends 
a choice cut to some older folks who 
have no one to provide for them, 
gives a few portions to friends who 
have shared with her, allots proper 
pieces to her parents, brothers and 
sisters, and keeps the rest, such as 
it is, for the use of her immediate 
family. If there is any fault here, it 
is an excess of self-abnegation. 

















Another striking demonstration 
of charity is primitive hospitality to 
strangers. Transcending even the 
strict double code and extending to 
all but outright enemies, the obliga- 
tion of hospitality causes the native 
to share his hut and his food with 
complete strangers, and to provide 
safety for them as long as they are 
his guests. In this respect at least, 
the primitive is more charitable than 
we are. 

Unscientific writers point to sav- 
agery, cruelty, and wanton disregard 
for human life as usual aspects of 
primitive behavior. We have re- 
ferred above to art galleries and 
books replete with portrayals of In- 
dians in full war dress, of battles 
and raids, massacres and tortures, 
scalpings and almost every conceiv- 
able atrocity attributable to man. 
There is no gainsaying the facts of 
history. It is true that primitives 
quarrel and that families have feuds 
much like our own backwoods feuds 
and that many more advanced tribes 
carry on organized warfare. Organ- 
ized warfare in its full sense is not 
found among the lower nomads, 
however. The Cree, for example, 
have absolutely no war and almost 
no fighting among themselves. War- 
fare flourishes more among the more 
“civilized” herding and agricultural 
peoples than among the lower nom- 
ads. However, in spite of their in- 
cessant propaganda, the popular 
writers have thus far spared the sim- 
pler peoples the disgrace of anything 
like a machine-gun gangster. Our 
writers have erred in interpreting as 
the general custom for all primitives 
many practices which are more or 
less exceptional. Anthropologists 
insist that we may safely set down 
the following rule as regards primi- 
tive respect for life: the wanton, un- 
provoked murder of a person neither 
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actually nor potentially hostile is 
universally condemned. Differences 
of course exist, code and practice be- 
ing most closely associated among 
the lower nomads who are relatively 
free from the problems arising from 
the accumulation of wealth, and the 
desire for prestige and power, such 
as afflict the more advanced groups. 

Closely akin to his respect for life 
is the primitive’s regard for prop- 
erty. The right to private property 
is everywhere recognized, and steal- 
ing from a member of one’s own 
group everywhere condemned. How- 
ever, it is true that the statements of 
travelers, historians, and even mis- 
sionaries do not always bear this 
out. Everyone has heard tales of the 
consummate thievery found among 
uncivilized men. It cannot be de- 
nied that the double code often al- 
lows the primitive to take goods 
blamelessly from strangers—but to 
them such an act is not dishonest. 
On the other hand, many bona fide 
ethnologists who really know primi- 
tive customs and who live among the 
natives as actual members of the 


group have reported that their 
own personal property is never 
molested. 


An interesting indication of primi- 
tive honesty is the use of caches in 
some parts of the world, especially 
in North America. A cache is a kind 
of crude “safety deposit box” in 
which a person stores goods, such as 
guns, traps, skins, hides, or food, un- 
til his return at a future time. Un- 
like our strong boxes, the cache is 
unlocked, unguarded, and unpro- 
tected, except against the ravages of 
animals and weather. Yet it is al- 
ways safe and untouched by man. 
This remarkable phenomenon has a 
definite practical value, for it en- 
ables the hunter to maintain a base 
of supplies, without which his trav- 
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eling would be seriously handi- 
capped, far away from his actual 
home. 

A field worker who spent much 
time among the Northern Algon- 
quians of Canada tells this story il- 
lustrative of the primitive attitude 
toward honesty. He was attempting 
to discover what methods the par- 
ents used in teaching their children 
not to steal. He asked a native 
mother what she would do if her six- 
year-old son stole a pair of snow- 
shoes from a neighbor’s tent. The 
woman hesitated in her reply, and 
finally answered: “A boy that old 
would not do such a thing.” 

The honesty of primitives within 
the limits defined is well established. 
But what about lying? Not only 
travelers and missionaries, but eth- 
nologists as well, testify to the exist- 
ence of this vice among the natives. 
Several distinctions must be made in 
discussing this point. In the first 
place, from the primitive viewpoint, 
one type of lying to missionaries and 
ethnologists is not lying at all, but 
rather a perfectly normal procedure, 
for the primitive’s concept of cour- 
tesy may prompt him to say what he 
thinks the inquirer wants as an an- 
swer. Consequently, the same ques- 
tion asked positively may receive a 
positive answer; asked negatively it 
may receive a negative answer. Sec- 
ondly, vastly different from the lie of 
courtesy, but still in the category of 
“white lies” is the practice of wan- 
ton fib or whopper telling. Some- 
times a native, seeing that a stranger 
apparently believes all he is told, 
proceeds to relate the most facetious 
stories, inwardly chuckling at his 
listener’s gullibility. But apart 
from these cases, there is the “black 
lie,” the deliberate slander of a mem- 
ber of one’s own group, and this is 
everywhere condemned. 
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Popular writings tend to stress not 
the normal primitive morality, but 
the exceptions such as incestous 
marriages, sexual looseness at cere- 
monials and wife loaning. It is true 
that the last two of these exceptions 
to normal conduct are not uncom- 
mon. But incestous marriages in 
the sense of parent-offspring and 
brother-sister marriages are very 
uncommon and have been taboo 
everywhere except in unusual in- 
stances, such as those found among 
the ancient Egyptians, the Incas of 
some centuries ago, and the older 
Hawaiians. In these cases it was 
thought wise not to risk the tainting 
of royal or aristocratic blood by mar- 
riage with persons of lower status. 
Consequently, when a young 
“prince” arrived at marriageable 
age, he was wedded to his sister, for 
the sole purpose of keeping the royal 
blood unsullied. Except in these 
extraordinary instances, the same 
horror of incest that prevails among 
us is found among primitives. 

Indeed, to give just one illustra- 
tion, the Kayans of Borneo, on the 
whole a peaceful, gentle people, have 
capital punishment for almost no 
crime but incest. But here the pun- 
ishment has a very odd form. The 
guilty parties are taken to the river 
side, thrown down on the bank, and 
a live bamboo shoot is driven 
through their bodies into the earth. 
The stick becomes a living tree, and 
the bleached bones of the victims re- 
main, a silent, grim warning to all 
who pass by. 

While premarital relations differ 
greatly among simpler peoples, adul- 
tery is universally disapproved, 
death not infrequently being its 
punishment. Many tribes allow the 
offended party to administer a se- 
vere beating to the erring spouse. 
Should the latter be the husband, 
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tribal custom usually expects him to 
take his medicine—and the wives do 
not spare the rod. And even where 
relations among the unmarried are 
very loose, as soon as there is ques- 
tion of a child, the couple are among 
many or most primitive peoples, ex- 
pected to marry and live together in 
conjugal fidelity. 

Finally we consider a phase of the 
moral code which seems at first sight 
to be rather a precept of an immoral 
code. We refer to the “duty of 
blood revenge.” Perhaps it may 
best be explained in an illustration. 
In conformity with the local ideas of 
revenge, one may imagine an old 
man of the Isnegs in Luzon propos- 
ing in the following manner this 
duty to his son. “Revenge every in- 
jury,” he would say. “Exact full 
satisfaction for harm done to you or 
yours. Do not forgive. I am not 
simply exhorting you to action—this 
is your duty which must be fulfilled 
even though the attempt means al- 
most certain failure and probable 
death.” He is very earnest, this old 
man, in his admonition. 

All this seems out of place in an 
otherwise enlightened code. But the 
matter becomes much more reason- 
able when conditions are under- 
stood. The very primitive peoples 
have no courts of law, no police 
forces to look after the enforcement 
of justice. Many tribes indeed, have 
no real chief, and certainly no leader 
wielding the power of coercion, ex- 
cept perhaps in times of emergency. 
Injury is a personal affair, implying 
of course, that the exaction of retri- 
bution for wrongs done is also per- 
sonal. Thus the rule of blood re- 
venge is seen to be simply the primi- 
tive method of obtaining justice, a 
practice not greatly unlike that 
which existed in the West of old 
when men considered themselves 
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duty-bound to settle their grievances 
by rule of the six-shooter. 

Summing up the case for the uni- 
versal moral code we quote Dr. John 
M. Cooper: 


“The peoples of the world, how- 
ever much they differ as to details of 
morality, hold universally, or with 
practical universality, to at least the 
following basic precepts. Respect 
the Supreme Being or the benevolent 
being or beings who take his place. 
Do not ‘blaspheme.’ Care for their 
children. Malicious murder or 
maiming, stealing, deliberate slan- 
der or ‘black lying,’ when com- 
mitted against friend or unoffending 
clansman or tribesman, are repre- 
hensible. Adultery proper is wrong, 
even though there be exceptional 
circumstances that permit it or en- 
join it and even though sexual rela- 
tions among the unmarried may be 
viewed leniently. Incest is a heinous 
offence.” 


It is not difficult to discern a rath- 
er close parallel between this code 
and our own Ten Commandments. 
To quote Dr. Cooper once again: 


“This universal moral code agrees 
rather closely with our own Deca- 
logue understood in a strictly literal 
sense. It inculcates worship of and 
reverence to the Supreme Being or 
to other superhuman beings. It pro- 
tects the fundamental rights of life, 
limb, family, property, and good 
name.” 


Perhaps the most significant dif- 
ference between the moral code and 
the Decalogue is the absence in the 
former of any consideration as to 


1Primitive Man, Vol. 4, No. 3. “The Relations 
Between Religion and Morality in Primitive 
Culture.” Page 36. 
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sins of thought and desire. The Ten 
Commandments prohibit the covet- 
ing of another’s wife or goods. The 
universal moral code treats, as a 
rule, of acts alone. The primitive, 
as far as the code is concerned, may 
desire to murder, may even have 
every intention to kill, but so long 
as he commits no real act, he does 
not violate the moral rules which 
bind him. 

Let us repeat the observation that 
the existence of a code does not nec- 
essarily mean actual practice of it. 
However, it is a known fact that the 
actions of the lower nomads are on 
a fairly good moral plane. In their 
group relations these most primi- 
tive of men conspicuously abstain 
from malicious lying, stealing, sui- 
cide and murder. They are justly 


praised for their generosity and hos- 
pitality by all who are truly intimate 
with them. They are quiet and un- 
assuming, with an almost child-like 
cannibalism, and human sacrifice 
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simplicity of character. Head-hunt- 
ing, slavery, organized warfare, ad- 
vanced polygyny, torture of captives, 
are almost entirely foreign to their 
lives. These atrocities are not al- 
ways absent from the agricultural 
and herding peoples. It is a fact 
that the middle stages—the semi- 
civilized stages of man—show the 
darkest record in the history of 
moral practices. 

At all events, historians of morals 
such as Westermarck and Hobhouse 
furnish ample proof that the very 
primitive men have been too harshly 
judged. The modern’s assumption 
of superiority is indeed upheld by 
the differences in the respective ma- 
terial cultures of the civilized and 
primitive worlds. But the belief that 
we of to-day are unusually sancti- 
monious is definitely contradicted 
by any fair comparison of moral 
values and moral actions. In a word, 
the modern world owes the primi- 
tive an apology. 

















OUR UNEXPRESSIONISTS 


By CAMILLE McCoLe 


“,.. the mere fact that a writer to achieve truly meritorious work must ex- 
press himself, in no way involves the deduction that because he is expressing 
himself his work must have value ... there are purlieus of the mind and soul 
that no manner of literary skill in presenting them can ever render other than 


waste lands. . . . Oh, self-expression! 


OSE of our contemporaries 

who have nothing to say seem 
to be growing more and more pro- 
ficient in their ability to say it in un- 
intelligible language. There was a 
time, of course, when American 
prose could not be thus character- 
ized: Hawthorne, Melville, Poe, and 
most of our earlier writers were art- 
ists serious enough to regard their 
craft as an art above and beyond 
themselves—an art involving con- 
summate form, significant meaning, 
and an intelligibility which rendered 
complete the process of their com- 
munications. 

Numerous writers of the last three 
decades, however, have abjured 
these responsibilities to such an ex- 
tent that we will soon have to formu- 
late an entirely new working defini- 
tion of art itself. It will no longer 
do to say that literary art is the ex- 
pression of the beautiful in writing; 
we shall have to say that it is the 
expression of Sherwood Anderson, 
or Gertrude Stein, or Waldo Frank, 
or William Carlos Williams—the ex- 
pression of the personality of the 
writer himself. And there are many 
of these personalities that do not 
really seem to be beautiful! 

All of us know that traditional 
expression frequently seems inade- 
quate in conveying certain delicate 
shades of meaning, certain nuances 
of feeling, certain revelations of 


What sins are committed in thy name 





1” 


—Amy Loveman. 


character. Even the Greek choral 
interludes served, I suppose, to add 
to the omniscience of the audience; 
and many of our own English plays 
made use of an introductory char- 
acter who must have had somewhat 
the same function; while such a 
specific example as The Rivals, in 
which two girls exchange confi- 
dences by means of a double love af- 
fair, shows how writers have striven 
for an individual technique which 
would give their audience as clear 
an insight into their meaning as pos- 
sible. Modern prose has witnessed 
even further experimental attempts 
to triumph over the supposed inade- 
quacy of written expression : Eugene 
O’Neill has employed the “aside”; a 
European novelist has done a “novel 
within a novel” in which the central 
character writes a novel and simul- 
taneously records the impressions 
from his own life which he incorpo- 
rates into his story; William March 
in Company K has written a war 
book in which the complete picture 
is given by a series of over a hundred 
kaleidoscopic “flashes,” each told by 
a different character; Dos Passos 
has made use of what he terms 
“Newsreels,” “Camera Eyes,” and 
“Biographies” to fill in his highly 
impressionistic and offensive vol- 
umes; Evelyn Scott employed in 
The Wave a method which may best 
be described as cinematographic; 
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Gertrude Stein throws letters to- 
gether so skillfully that, by the grace 
of God, some of them are actually 
made into words; and Lynd Ward 
uses woodcuts and achieves a par- 
ticular effect by employing black 
for the actual, and red for the imagi- 
native life of his protagonists. 

Some of these devices constitute 
valuable experiments; others, again, 
have done much to break down the 
conserving forms of our literary 
heritage and to contribute to the ob- 
vious decadence of prose writing as 
an art. And the theatrical success 
of Four Saints in Three Acts, the 
most recent fustian spun out of 
Miss Stein’s gibbering inanities, 
shows, indeed, that it is high time 
our criticism slough off some of its 
pretensions to sophistication if our 
writing is not soon to become only a 
series of rapidly projected photo- 
graphs; and our Impressionists, Ex- 
pressionists, and psychopathic case- 
writers be allowed to usurp the prov- 
ince of the genuine artist. 

Even the most purblind admirer 
of the contemporary will be forced 
to agree with Gorham Munson’s be- 
lief that “American prose style to- 
day shows all the symptoms of de- 
cline: it has contracted, grown in- 
firm, or turned wayward. Theoret- 
ically our literature is young, but in 
point of fact it behaves like the aged, 
for it has lost power and adaptabil- 
ity and awareness. Think of the 
course of American fiction: from the 
abounding vigor of Melville to the 
lassitude of James Branch Cabell, 
from the finesse of Henry James to 
the crudity of Theodore Dreiser, 
from the concentrated imaginative 
plots of Poe to the loose wandering 
daydreams of Sherwood Ander- 


son... .”"2 


1Style and Form in American Prose, p. 295. 
New York: 1929. 
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To a large extent the responsibil- 
ity for this literary decline can be 
laid at the doors of a temple presid- 
ed over by certain high-priests of a 
cult which holds that it is the only 
duty of the artist to express himself. 
Such writers are called Expression- 
ists: each of them seeks out his own 
little corner of the drawing-room, 
invents his own childish game of 
language, and proceeds to enjoy 
himself while he ignores the other 
literary guests—the readers—com- 
pletely. He refuses to consider even 
the presence of these guests: having 
invited them, it may be supposed by 
the very fact that writing is a matter 
of communication, he now speaks in 
a language they do not understand. 
And, in so doing, does he not fail 
even in expressing himself? When 
Browning was asked by a persistent 
admirer to explain one of the ob- 
scurities in his work, he is said to 
have replied: “Madame, when I 
wrote those lines there were two who 
knew what I meant: God, and Rob- 
ert Browning. But now, only God 
knows.” And only God, I some- 
times think, can know what most of 
our Expressionists mean. 

It is not that there is anything 
startlingly new about the whole the- 
ory of Expressionism, as, indeed, 
anyone familiar with literature and 
the allied arts will admit. Such 
painters as Van Gogh and Hodler 
exemplify the theory in part; and 
Cezanne and Gauguin do so even 
more fully. In the pictorial art the 
technique ordinarily draws the art- 
ist into an energetic and deliberate 
exaggeration or distortion of form 
and color for the sake of a supposed 
added vigor and the better expres- 
sion of the painter’s highly individ- 
ual point of view. Other examples I 
might mention: the sculpture of 
Rodin which has obviously influ- 














enced the schools; the illustration 
afforded by our “jazz” music; 
much of our Negro music and writ- 
ing; the Thus Spake Zarathustra of 
Nietzsche, which is nothing more 
than a glorification of its author’s 
moods, vagaries, predilections, and 
instincts—all merging back into the 
expression of Nietzsche’s own unat- 
tractive personality; the work in 
Germany of Brod, Mann, Werfel, 
Binding; the work in England of 
Joyce and Virginia Woolf; and in 
America, of Sherwood Anderson, 
Waldo Frank, Gertrude Stein, E. E. 
Cummings, and numerous others. 
Certain false theories of literary 
criticism, I feel, are almost entirely 
responsible for the encouragement 
which the Expressionists have had 
in our own country, and for the lit- 
erary chaos which has been the re- 
sult of such writing. Let us see 
how it happened. The Italian critic 
and zxsthete, Benedetto Croce,” had 
managed to acquire an American 
disciple by the name of Joel Elias 
Spingarn, who was just scholar 
enough to have familiarized himself 
with about all that is known about 
the history of literary criticism, and 
just affluent and glib enough to be 
able to prove himself nothing but a 
critical dilettant. Spingarn had 
tasted of the Croce spring and, being 
warned by all poetic tradition (an 
odious word to him!) that mere tast- 
ing is dangerous, he then drank 
deeply and came back to America to 
tell us of this delightfully inebriat- 
ing draught. This he did in his lec- 
ture, “The New Criticism,”* deliv- 
ered in 1910, in his Creative Criti- 


2The works of Benedetto Croce were placed 
on the Index of Prohibited Books, June 23, 1934, 

8Although Professor Spingarn later attempted 
(in his Creative Criticism and Other Essays, 
New York: 1931) to define more accurately his 
original position, I do not believe any of his 
later qualifications invalidate my commentary 
upon him, or the excellent scotching which 
Munson gave him in Humanism and America. 
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cism published in 1917, and in a lat- 
er article entitled “The Seven Arts 
and the Seven Confusions.” He in- 
sisted that literature is, above all 
else, an art of expression; that the 
critic has but one responsibility 
when he comes to judge a work of 
art: he must decide what the artist 
has attempted to do, and how well 
he has succeeded with his attempt. 

Spingarn’s whole attitude toward 
moral judgments is especially con- 
fusing. The writer, he insisted, has, 
as an artist, to be true only to his 
own art and vision. If the poet, for 
example, does not have ideals which 
we can admire, we must blame our- 
selves rather than the poet, for we 
have not given him the proper moral 
material to write about. Professor 
Spingarn scoffed at our American 
critics for still insisting that litera- 
ture recognize certain ethical stand- 
ards, instead of the right of mere 
self-expression. The artist, he ar- 
gued, must be allowed to go unham- 
pered in his attempt to express him- 
self freely. 

Such art-for-art’s sake theorizing 
has just enough of truth about it to 
make indiscriminate readers take 
for granted all its pernicious impli- 
cations. No one is going to deny, of 
course, that literature need serve no 
extrinsic purpose. It has its own 
province and its own object; and, 
within certain limits, these must not 
be interferred with. Such are veri- 
ties which we cannot dispute. But 
neither can we dispute another 
truth, the implications of which are 
just as important: that man’s whole 
life is governed, whether he will ad- 
mit it or not, by certain moral laws; 
and literature, because it deals with, 
and influences, this moral being, 
cannot escape the consequences of 
moral judgment. It need not (as 
Fra Lippo Lippi argued) tell men to 
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remember matins or to fast on Fri- 
day; but at the same time it becomes 
the duty of the responsible critic to 
interfere when art begins telling us 
not to remember matins, not to fast 
on Friday, or not to scruple about 
acquiring our neighbor’s wife. And 
only the artist or critic—only the 
Expressionist—most blind to man’s 
fatal destiny could tell us that art is 
to be permitted every license and al- 
lowed to scar man’s soul with every 
known trauma. 

It is precisely at this point that 
some of the most glaring weaknesses 
of Expressionism begin to manifest 
themselves. The theory does not set 
an adequate value upon form and 
selectivity; and it tends to discounte- 
nance all the artistic distinctions be- 
tween genuine literary writing and 
writing that is meaningless, sloven- 
ly, or offensive. The poetry of Mil- 
ton becomes art; but does not Mr. 
Masters’ description of a coroner’s 
autopsy become art, too? The work 
of Eugene O’Neill would be art; but 
would we not be forced to accord the 
same term to the gibberings of Ger- 
trude Stein? Surely, both are trying 
to express themselves. And if Pro- 
fessor Joel Elias Spingarn might be 
presumed as firing his furnace one 
morning, slamming its iron door 
upon his finger, and uttering a pro- 
vocative series of “damns!”—would 
this be art, too? 

This abandonment of form and 
this confusion between what is of 
artistic significance and what is not, 
gives rise to another question. If 
the Expressionist is merely trying to 
“let himself go” in his writing, does 
he not lay an altogether dispropor- 
tionate emphasis upon man’s inabil- 
ity to prove himself a creature of 
dynamic purpose and a creature ca- 
pable of progressing above his pres- 
ent environment? The responsibil- 
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ity of communicating something to 
his readers the Expressionist rele- 
gates to a secondary position, or else 
disavows entirely. With him it is 
only the 7 that matters; and all his 
objects tend to merge with his own 
ego as it is in its present environ- 
ment. Thus it is that the writers of 
this school feel at liberty to invert 
traditional word order, to omit 
verbs, to give an effect of heightened 
concentration by as many grunting 
neologisms as they see fit to employ, 
to wave aside such courtesies to the 
reader as punctuation marks, to baf- 
fle the gullible reader with gibberish 
that is supposed to be profound. A 
strange game it is indeed! But it is 
a game which only one can play at a 
time. 

In connection with this matter, 
the reader will perhaps recall Stuart 
Sherman’s amusing “A Note on Ger- 
trude Stein”—a delightful essay 
from his Points of View. Having re- 
jected the idea that Miss Stein’s 
books are merely hoaxes, Sherman 
finally found himself forced to re- 
ject, also, the theory that they are 
written in cipher and that only the 
publishers have the code to them. 
Then he “proceeded with the as- 
sumption that Gertrude Stein’s 
epoch-making experiment was de- 
signed to show what words can do 
by themselves with practically no as- 
sistance from the manipulator.” He 
made columns of nouns, verbs, con- 
junctions, adjectives, and the other 
parts of speech, arranged the words 
haphazardly, and noted that the re- 
sult was edifying—much more in- 
telligible than anything Miss Stein 
had herself written! That Sher- 
man’s conclusions were correct, I 
have no doubt most readers will ad- 
mit who even glance at the follow- 
ing delectable bits from Miss Stein’s 
books. The first quotation is taken 
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at random from her Four Saints in 
Three Acts; the second, from her 
Geography and Plays; and the third, 
from her short story entitled “Mil- 
dred’s Thoughts”: 


“If a magpie in the sky on the 
sky can not cry if the pigeon on the 
grass alas can alas and to pass the 
pigeon on the grass alas and the 
magpie in the sky on the sky and to 
try and to try alas on the grass alas 
the pigeon on the grass the pigeon on 
the grass alas.” 


“They were regular in being gay, 
they learned little things that are 
things in being gay, they learned 
many little things that are things in 
being gay, they were gay every day, 
they were regular, they were gay, 
they were gay the same length of 
time every day, they were gay, they 
were quite regularly gay.” 


“We prefer rough water. 
We prefer rain water. 
We prefer vegetables. 
We prefer flowers. 
We prefer lawns. 
We prefer it all. 
Do not be worried about me. 
Do not be worried at all. 
Be cautious be Emil. 

Be cautious be a meal. 
how useful it all is. 
And may I go on with Mildred’s 

thoughts.” 


Dear me 


Exactly what Mildred’s further 
thoughts were the reader would have 
to be furnished with several more 
such morsels to be able to decide. 
But it might occur to him that these 
thoughts do not promise to be very 
clear, or very significant, if clear. 
Gertrude Stein justifies her method 
with an explanation which is almost 
as muddled as the technique she is 
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trying to explain: “It is understood 
by this time that everything is the 
same except composition and time, 
composition and the time of the 
composition and the time in the 
composition.” Upon another occa- 
sion‘ she said: “I was trying to es- 
cape from the narrative of the nine- 
teenth century to the actuality of the 
twentieth and that to do so I had to 
change tenses and that was a tre- 
mendous job, and led to apparent 
repetition, but real variety, and then 
read pieces to them to show it and 
you will, I think, lead them to see 
what I am driving at and was driv- 
ing at at that time.” It certainly 
sounds profound enough! Influ- 
enced, we are told, this theory of 
hers is, by her study of such paint- 
ers as Matisse and Picasso, by her 
studies under William James (!) 
and Munsterberg, and by her recep- 
tivity to the Bergsonian idea of the 
“flux” of life. One thing remains 
certain: the Bergsonian “flux” will, 
we hope, carry Miss Stein’s experi- 
ments along with it! 

Sherwood Anderson—who may in 
a certain sense be reckoned as her 
prophet in this country, as she her- 
self has preferred to live in France— 
tells us that her work is the “most 
important pioneer work done in the 
field of letters in my time.” And 
the work of Anderson himself—with 
all its listless day-dreaming and its 
projection of its author’s personal- 
ity—constitutes a horrible example 
of how awkward and inarticulate a 
writer may become when he sur- 
renders himself to that so-called 
“mysticism” (odiously used in this 
sense!) which is usually associated 


4From a letter published in the Chicago Daily 
News, March 14, 1934. In the New World for 
March 16, 1934, Father James M. Gillis, C.S.P., 
calls attention to the pathological disease 
known as “echolalia” and the psychiatric phe- 
nomenon which Miss Stein seems to repre- 
sent.—C, M. 
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with the work of the Expressionist. 
As a result, Anderson, like his own 
Rose McCoy, has “other thoughts, 
or rather, sensations . . . that have 
little to do with thoughts” at all! 

Further illustrations might be ad- 
duced from such a book as Waldo 
Frank’s Holiday, a book indeed that 
reveals more than one comparison 
with Anderson’s work. The whole 
novel is meant to suggest the con- 
trast between the black and the 
white race in a small Southern 
town. Extremely personal and emo- 
tional is the style: the Expressionist 
here aims at noting these contrasts 
as he himself sees them; and, to do 
so, he makes a very especial use of 
the dash to express his feelings; he 
employs careless verse to suggest 
the feelings of the Negroes; he tries 
to give force to his structure by 
omitting particles and connectives; 
he employs choppy and abrupt sen- 
tence groupings; and he deliberately 
confuses all the functions of the va- 
rious parts of speech: “The red 
street dips and all its will is bay- 
ward.” Or again: “The yellow light 
was hard like grains of sand under 
the quick of her nails.” 

In the last analysis, however, it is 
probably our contemporary poetry 
that has suffered most from this 
school. Following Spingarn’s ad- 
vice that the “madness of poets is 
nothing more or less than unham- 
pered freedom of self-expression,” 
many of our poets have undertaken 
to free themselves also of all gram- 
mar, punctuation, and everything 
that might tend to make poetry a 
communicative art. “To let one’s 
self go”—that is the thing, said Mr. 
Spingarn. And how these versifiers 
have let themselves go! Maxwell 
Bodenheim, for example, and Wal- 
lace Stevens, and William Carlos 
Williams, and E. E. Cummings— 


OUR UNEXPRESSIONISTS 


and all the rest. Let us note an ex- 
ample characteristic of Mr. Cum- 
mings: 


REPRESSION—I 


“my soul is like a tiny shrivelled 


apple 
at the bottom of a basket 


“my soul is a lonely tower light 
fogbound 


“tower lights fogbound in the bot- 
tom 


“life is a bowl of washed raisins 
life is cruel 


“my life is like a taut wire scream- 
ing 
my soul is a taut wire 
fogbound.” 


The quotation is not, of course, 
from the work of Mr. Cummings at 
all; but rather a parody turned in 
to me this morning by one of my 
students. Still, when placed with 
almost any one of Cummings’ 
morsels, the student parody cer- 
tainly has every advantage of edify- 
ing clarity! 

Expressionism probably finds its 
most invalidating weakness in the 
fact that it ignores the communica- 
tive processes and functions of all 
language. It makes a parlor game 
of what is really an art. It takes the 
adult, mature, and disciplined art- 
ist and tries to transform him into a 
child sulking in the corner. It moves 
steadily away from literary matu- 
rity, and back in the general direc- 
tion of infantilism. It causes a wide- 
spread confusion on the question of 
the morality of art. It militates 
against the very nature of zsthetics 








THE FLAME 


by taking for granted that all self- 
expression has a significance; and it 
sets a premium upon a distorted and 
tortuous style, upon a complete 
breakdown of literary form, upon 
mere gibbering. Whatever its few 
merits may be, we may feel sure that 
its real contributions to American 
literature have so far been negligi- 
ble; and if literary portents mean 
anything, we may comfort ourselves 
with the conviction that its day is 
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over. The day of the Expressionist 
who cannot express even himself is 
fast becoming but a disconcerting 
sign of yesterday. And in the mean- 
time, we may confidently wait for 
the new to-morrow to begin. But it 
cannot come too soon if American 
prose and poetry are to be saved 
from ultimate decadence, and Amer- 
ican criticism from the final con- 
fusion of mistaking gibberish for 
gospel. 


THE FLAME 


By JOHN BUNKER 


EAUTY and Truth, these two the poet saw: 

Beauty that shed an intellectual peace 

Upon mazed thought, Truth that with joy’s release 
Made his heart sing for fairness without flaw, 
For both these twain, beyond all mortal law, 

Seemed of each other’s nature to increase 

In holy interchange, never to cease 
In the great bosom of the Primal Awe. 


Then as he gazed, he saw a leaping fire 

That rose between, around them, and above, 
Blending, consumedly, as they two blent; 
And as he wondered what this vision meant, 

The answer came: “Thus, with unquenched desire, 
For all creation burns God’s natural love.” 
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By a UNIVERSITY STUDENT 


66 OW many in this room believe 

in God?” Laughing, the pro- 
fessor counts upraised hands. 
“Fewer every year,” he smiles, “per- 
haps the new entrance require- 
ments, or is it evolution?” 

Suddenly he turns serious: “I ad- 
vise those of you who believe in God 
and wish to retain that belief, to 
leave this room immediately and not 
return. I can assure you from past 
experience that few who finish this 
course retain illusions of a Supreme 
Being.” 

Freshmen from Catholic high 
schools are startled by this class- 
room greeting of a great State uni- 
versity. Smiling and anxious, gay 
and bewildered, they have pored 
over time schedules and cata- 
logues, triumphantly completed the 
last signature in the swirl of crowd- 
ed faces that marked the registra- 
tion room. Then, rushed, dazzled, 
dazed by the preschool social whirl, 
they meet the challenge of modern 
materialism in their first univer- 
sity hour. 

In a hundred public institutions 
of higher education similar scenes 
occur each Fall. Catholic, Protes- 
tant and Jew these students start, 
but if the collegiate program suc- 
ceeds they emerge as atheists or ag- 
nostics. In the words of one speak- 
er: “You enter here handicapped by 
superstitions and a false outlook on 
life. In your freshman year you 
should rid yourself of these barriers 
to a successful career.” Cleverly 
launched, this first veiled attack of 
Freshman Week is the advance 
wave of a campaign that will at- 





tempt to destroy student belief in 
religion and high ideals. 

Surprised and shocked after their 
first class, Catholics gather in little 
knots outside the doors, or voice 
opinions as they stroll together 
across the campus. Puzzled, they 
wonder how anyone can doubt the 
idea of God, a truth they have ac- 
cepted as far back as memory goes. 
But as time flows on they hear the 
same tale in every class, on the 
campus, in fraternity and sorority 
houses; from a world of belief they 
have plunged into a chaos of doubt. 
Vaguely troubled, they greet with 
glad assurance the familiar, un- 
changing ritual of the Mass; choir, 
incense, the splendor of the Eternal 
Sacrifice, quiet fear as they rejoice 
in their faith. But on Monday they 
return to school. Again the tide of 
materialism and agnosticism, athe- 
ism and fatalism, floods their con- 
sciousness; every speaker, every 
hour, the same tale pours forth. 
Eager, easily impressed, they hear 
all religion slashed to shreds by 
clever lectures in psychology, soci- 
ology, history and philosophy. 

If they believe these glib casuists 
who overthrow free will, soul, mind 
and instincts, students are bound to 
accept the fatalism which accom- 
panies the acknowledgment only of 
material things. Their personal re- 
sponsibility is removed—each un- 
dergraduate accepting this conven- 
ient doctrine feels himself merely 
the football of cosmic forces. At a 
time when the passions of youth are 
firing their blood, Catholics see the 
doors flung open in fantastic free- 
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dom. Constant erotic stimulation, 
surplus of money and cars, easy-to- 
get liquor and the new free philoso- 
phy, all avalanche against the bar- 
riers of morals. Mocking voices 
shout the agnostic’s prayer: “O 
God, if there be a god, save my Soul, 
if I have a soul.” While the cur- 
rent code runs: “Drink and dance, 
youth is short and life is long.” 
After the dance cars are parked in 
the darkness miles from town—-sil- 
ver flasks, swift flame of youth... 


White rats and red lights, bells, 
gongs, snakes, rabbits and dials 
form not a stage show as it might 
seem, but a modern psychological 
laboratory. Freed from its original 
Greek meaning,—study of the soul, 
—psychology to-day abandons both 
study and soul and revolves madly 
in a squirrel cage of experimenta- 
tion and observation. Struggling 
desperately, objective psychology 
is trying to establish itself as firmly 
on a scientific basis as the physical 
sciences. It must have intricate 
equipment, machines measuring in 
sigmas (thousandths of a second); 
it must not be armchair speculation, 
but a scientific study of human be- 
havior. If biology has its micro- 
scopes and physics its micrometers, 
then psychology has its pneumo- 
graphs, mazes and whatnots. Com- 
plicated formulas, rules, laws and a 
mumbo-jumbo of technical terms 
give it prestige and place it on 
the lofty plane of the ununder- 
standable. 

Baiting the trap diabolically, psy- 
chologists appeal to the idealism of 
Catholic students by a challenge to 
seek the truth. “We are scientists 
—truthseekers — whatever we can 
observe and check we accept,” say 
the professors. “But we can con- 
sider only facts, checked observa- 
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tions and duplicable experiments. 
This at once eliminates religion and 
similar supernatural superstitions, 
for we can have no contact with an 
unseen, unknowable super-world; 
seeking facts we are limited to ma- 
terial things. There is no soul, there 
is no mind—such things are feeble 
explanations, idle vaporings of sav- 
ages carried over into a scientific 
civilization where they are incon- 
gruous as ox-carts. Free will is an- 
other daydream; our body is only 
physical and there is nothing super- 
natural connected with it. A baby 
is born, and immediately the inter- 
nal forces of his body and the exter- 
nal stimuli of the world start to 
elicit behavior; with his responses so 
conditional, the idea of free will is a 
myth because he acts in obedience 
to the strongest internal or external 
forces stimulating him. The same 
conclusions apply to adults; their 
present actions are the conditioned 
results of all the stimuli which have 
acted on their bodies since birth.” 

Catholics must accept this hodge- 
podge and write it down in examina- 
tions to pass the course. No student, 
answering according to orthodox 
Catholic theology, can achieve a de- 
cent grade in this study of behavior- 
ism founded on the mechanistic con- 
cept. He must forget what he knows 
and write what he does not believe 
if psychology is a necessary step to- 
ward his degree, as it is for a major- 
ity of undergraduates. If he does 
accept the principles of behavior- 
ism and mechanism, he is no longer 
a Catholic, for this system precludes 
good or bad, sin or salvation, hell or 
heaven, God or the devil. 


With the war cry of “fewer and 
better babies,” sociology continues 
the work of psychology, accepting 
behaviorism and mechanism as fun- 
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damentals in studying the family 
and social background. All phases 
of marriage from promiscuity to 
monogamy are discussed, and birth 
control is advocated as the only log- 
ical solution to present economic 
difficulties. Religion is tolerated as 
an influence and opiate for the work- 
ing classes. “To succeed to-day,” 
says the instructor in sociology, “it 
is necessary to be a first class hypo- 
crite.” Meaning that a man should 
have sense enough not to believe any 
religion, but also sufficient tact to 
profess the right kind for the com- 
mercial and social advantages that 
it will give him. This is spoken of 
as the higher hypocrisy. 

Later, the teacher says: “No edu- 
cated man believes in a god; agnosti- 
cism is the only creed compatible 
with modern science.” Monogamous 
marriage is derided as a tribal hang- 
over from older days. “The concep- 
tion of premarital purity comes 
from times when women were sold 
and a virgin brought a higher price; 
to-day it is better if both sexes have 
experience before marriage,” he 
states as Catholic sons and daugh- 
ters listen. “Why should you of the 
modern age be governed by ancient 
and well buried customs? The Ten 
Commandments are merely the 
mores of a tribe of desert nomads 
who lived thousands of years ago. 
To-day look to science for your 
guide; leave superstition to sav- 
ages.” Democracy is laughed out 
of court as a gaudy and corrupt 
joke surpassed only by capitalism, 
while the social and economic trends 
of Soviet Russia are eulogized as 
progressive. “America is a plutoc- 
racy, and probably the best rule is 
by an aristocracy of wealth and in- 
telligence; the ignorant masses 


should have no control over govern- 
ment.” 
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Frankly pagan love poems are 
studied in literature; the immoral- 
ity of the authors is vaunted, de- 
fended, flung into the face of im- 
pressionable youth; sarcasms and 
sideswipes at religion and theology 
are edged in as comments by the 
instructor. The gay Cavalier poets 
with their philosophy of “gather ye 
rosebuds while ye may,” are em- 
phasized. [Illegitimacy and light 
amours stud the lectured biogra- 
phies while the class fidgets in em- 
barrassed silence. Protests are 
ridiculed, apparently on the ground 
of “to the pure all things are pure,” 
therefore objectors must have dirty 
little minds. This tag was pinned 
to one girl who had the courage to 
state that she had enrolled to study 
the authors’ written works, not their 
private indiscretions. Few stu- 
dents complain; this course is a re- 
quirement for the majority and they 
must have these credits to graduate. 

Interest is given high place in 
composition, and themes advocat- 
ing free love, atheism, birth control 
and communism get an “A,” other 
things being equal. The following 
extract is from a composition read 
to an English class as a model, and 
written by a student who received 
the highest possible grade for the 
course: 


“Think of the freshman as he 
comes to college, encased in a glis- 
tening cocoon of ignorance and su- 
perstition. Perhaps it would be bet- 
ter if he continued to live ignorant 
of actualities, safe and secure within 
his castle. Why should he learn 
there is no god; that love, honor, 
virtue and patriotism are mere ra- 
tionalizations of selfishness; that 
nothing is worth believing and truth 
an empty name; that when we die, 
we die like dogs? The silken shroud 

















of ignorance is torn; the castle tum- 
bles down. The soul is free of su- 
perstition; it can seek the blue flame 
of truth. We forget, there is no 
soul, and truth is but a myth.” 


This student has evidently assimi- 
lated the education offered. 

As class views are predominantly 
modern, old-fashioned ideas stir 
vehement disapproval or cynical 
smiles when essays are read for 
criticism. Constant pressure molds 
individuals to the common level of 
a group drunk with new-found free- 
dom, acclaiming irreligion and 
skepticism. The bewildered fresh- 
man finds nothing to replace the 
old moral supports jerked from un- 
der his feet. Classes in public 
speaking follow the same groove. 
Original speeches find favor—orig- 
inal, meaning something that at- 
tacks the existing order. “Any per- 
son believing in God,” thunders the 
instructor, “is living in the fifteenth 
century, not the twentieth!” In his 
milder moments he advocates fatal- 
ism and suicide. 


Economics and political science 
are comparatively harmless; after 
the narcotic stimulation of other 
classes, students find government 
and finance dry. The novel theistic 
trinity of stock market, bank and 
sacred dollar absorbs the attentive 
adulation of economists to the ex- 
clusion of any human values exist- 
ent in the dynamic flow of life. Ma- 
terialism, prevalent in other studies, 
crystallizes here in the web of in- 
dustrial and financial processes. 
History, economically viewed, gives 
the lie to any noble or just cause for 
which men have died. What were 
the Crusades?—“a camouflage for 
the European exploitation of Asia.” 
What is the Bible?—“a forged col- 
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lection of grotesque tales mixed with 
the tribal history of the Jews.” 
Catholic claims of divine origin are 
overruled by the view that the 
Church was the inevitable result of 
social forces released by the disinte- 
gration of the Roman empire. 

Philosophy and ethics, twin en- 
fants terrible, are usually restricted 
to sophomores or upperclassmen. 
Catalogue listings give a clear pic- 
ture of the two. “Introduction to 
Social Ethics. ‘Social ideals and 
problems, with special emphasis 
upon the opposition of democracy 
and aristocracy in government, in- 
dustry, law, art and religion.’” 
Democracy, as usual, is vanquished. 
“Philosophy of Religion. ‘The reli- 
gious experience: the origin, na- 
ture... types of religion . . . effect 
on individual happiness and moral- 
ity ... social aspects ... the religion 
of democracy . . . mystical experi- 
ences ... existence of God . . . basis 
of faith, pessimism, human destiny 
... discussion of agnosticism.’ ” The 
swift process savors of mass pro- 
duction and an assembly line: as 
the students pass on a moving belt, 
the instructor removes certain be- 
liefs and injects others, deftly tight- 
ens an opinion or idea—keeps the 
output constant and uniform. A 
real tragedy lies in the fact that after 
being stripped of stabilizing moral- 
ities, students are left to wander 
without guidance on the bleak plains 
of agnostic speculation. 


From all these directing influ- 
ences, the Catholic is supposed to 
derive an attitude, a scientific out- 
look toward his former beliefs. In 
brief, an effort is made to give stu- 
dents this viewpoint: “Religion 
arose in the childhood of the race as 
an attempt of man to correlate nat- 
ural phenomena which he did not 

















understand, certain leaders making 
the explanation in supernatural 
terms which were accepted. A class 
of medicine men, or priests, grew 
up adding to and building this su- 
pernatural world for their own 
profit. Tribal leaders, seeing a bet- 
ter method of controlling their fol- 
lowers, joined the priests. Thus re- 
ligion, and the alliance of Church 
and State, were born. However, to- 
day we can explain similar occur- 
rences in natural terms, so we no 
longer need a supernatural world of 
ghosts.” To quote the sociology 
professor: “God is no longer neces- 
sary; we have outgrown this primi- 
tive conception.” Having destroyed 
respect for religion by assigning sav- 
age ignorance as its base, instruc- 
tors next attempt to show that reli- 
gion is fading as the sands of super- 
stition on which it rests are swept 
away. “Every year science pushes 
the boundaries of the supernatural 
farther back. To-day belief in de- 
moniac possession and other crude 
fantasies has been routed by the ad- 
vance of psychology. Religions 
evolve from polytheism to monothe- 
ism and finally to atheism, but as the 
idea of God can neither be proven 
nor disproven, educated men are 
limited to agnosticism.” 

Efforts are made to convince stu- 
dents that they belong to a higher 
group, the aristocracy of intelli- 
gence; some need little convincing. 
Then they are shown it is mostly 
workers, members of the lowest 
group, who believe the fairy tales of 
religion. “At six you abandoned 
Santa Claus, at twelve you lost faith 
in the stork, to-day you should dis- 
card the relics of religion.” To ob- 


tain credence for the material value 
of disbelief, statistics are quoted 
showing that the majority of men 
in Who’s Who do not accept Chris- 
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tianity. From a mimeographed 
sheet passed out at the end of a 
course: “Religion . . . setting final 
seal of approval on pecuniary suc- 
cess . . . adoption by Churches of 
the latest devices . . . too close to the 
obscene.” Such is the attitude the 
leaders of to-morrow, and Catholic 
students, are trained to hold. 


“Forget your Catholic theology 
completely if you are going to take 
that course, and absorb the lectures. 
Remember what you hear, and an- 
swer your examinations according- 
ly. Then, when you have finished 
the course, forget it and resume your 
Catholic viewpoint.” This is an 
actual bit of advice given by a fra- 
ternity man to a new member of his 
house. Necessity for the warning 
was indicated by the fact that four 
Catholics in that fraternity did not 
attend Mass that Sunday; their 
temporary forgetting of Catholic 
teaching had become permanent. 
Cautioned on every hand, students 
still lightly regard classroom dan- 
gers. Catholics listen skeptically at 
first to lectures; consider them non- 
sense. Then they begin to wonder 
if it is nonsense and are caught by 
the illusion of rationalism .. . 

Unhappy ghosts, once Catholics, 
drift around the campus. Accept- 
ing this pseudo-science, they no 
longer believe in anything super- 
natural. Even if they could, they 
would be in the position of that 
Frenchman, a former Catholic, who 
was asked if he planned to enter an- 
other Church. “I may have lost my 
faith,” he answered icily, “but not 
my reason.” No longer believing in 
good or evil, these students see no 
advantage in any particular action; 
why work hard, they think, when 
in the end you die like a cow? Love 
is sensuality and friendship fraud 
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to them; with a credo of selfishness 
and an idol of pleasure they are dis- 
illusioned hedonists racing furious- 
ly to the maggots. Laughing at re- 
ligious superstition and worshiping 
the superstitions of science, pathet- 
ically all dressed up, they have no 
place to go and no reason for going 
there. Like ghosts, they drift. 


To counteract these influences 
there are only occasional meetings 
or the weekly discussion of the New- 
man Club. For two reasons these 
efforts fail: lack of attendance, and 
lack of vital matter in the talks. At 
one university with 500 Catholic 
students, 200 belong to the club, but 
only 10 or 20, or from 2 to 4 per cent 
of the Catholics in school, attend the 
instructions. Lack of time and 
pressure of outside activities are the 
reasons advanced for absence; these 
are hardly logical. The real cause 
is that students feel no contact with 
their problems; the talks deal with 
theological questions proper and 
valuable in their place, but un- 
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adapted to the present difficulties 
of Catholic students. Discussions 
of the Sacraments, Lenten regula- 
tions and Indulgences do not help 
them in meeting the arguments of 
materialism and behaviorism, so 
they do not attend. 

True, there are at some secular 
universities priests lecturing to 
Catholic students, fighting against 
classroom agnosticism, showing its 
fallacy and explaining the stand of 
the Church, but trying to save the 
faith of Catholic students in State 
universities is like lowering a rope 
to a man in a lion’s den. There are 
dozens of Catholic colleges in the 
United States, well-equipped to give 
the sons and daughters of Catholic 
parents a fine education while safe- 
guarding their faith. Any Catholic 
father who sends his children to a 
secular college not only breaks the 
laws of his Church, but is himself 
responsible if his son returns a 
cynical atheist and his daughter 
graduates a practicing advocate of 
free love. 














POTPOURRI 


THE OPINIONS OF Our CONTEMPORARIES 


F we forget or neglect to exercise 

our legitimate control of those 
whom we appoint to govern us, they 
will inevitably exercise an unjust 
control of the whole people. They 
will dictate to us even against our 
will. They will rule as if they had 
a divine right to rule, and that is 
autocracy. We must not, even in 
our greatest need, forget the nice 
control, the checks and balancing 
of powers worked out in our democ- 
racy. And if the need demands a 
large grant of our power to our cho- 
sen rulers, we must watch the time 
when that need ceases and retrieve 


our temporary grant. 
—His Eminence, Carprnat O’ConNELL. 


Vision is an essential in all serv- 
ice—some quality of the mind which 
is never satisfied with things as they 
are—some quality that achieves an 
immediate objective and proceeds 
forthwith to gain the next. It is 
only the cynic . . . who will suggest 
that the man or woman of vision is 
“{mpractical.” The idealist is not 
of necessity a wretched executive. 
Some of the greatest administrators 
are people who are constantly seek- 
ing better things for mankind. 


—FrRaNKLIN D. Roosevett, On Our Way. 


It is high time the American 
schools ceased cheapening the word 
education by applying it to processes 
that can be learned equally well, if 
not better, in a factory or shop. 
Until this country returns to sanity 
in its educational philosophy, senti- 
mentalism will continue to domi- 
nate the American scene. And of 


sentimentalism is born lawlessness, 
superficiality, a false set of values, 
and deadly dull mediocrity. 


—WitiiaMm J. McGucken, S.J., The Catholic 
Way in Education. 


Psychology may perhaps be con- 
sidered young as an experimental 
science, but in regard to a part at 
least of its subject, it is about as old 
as any enquiry one can think of, for 
man has always been interested in 
man. Speculation on the existence 
and nature of ‘Soul,’ of mind, of 
thinking, of appetition, of character 
and conduct, reaches back to the 
centuries B. c., when Greek philoso- 
phy was at its highest and best in 
the writings of Plato and Aristotle. 
These are subjects with which psy- 
chology to-day is still concerned, 
but having lost contact with the an- 
cient philosophy it has also lost a 
great deal of coherence. 


—Amen Etaincron, O.P., in Blackfriars, 
June. 


The economic machine, which the 
older economists relied upon to 
right itself every once in so often, 
does give sign of strain and creak- 
ing under the modern speed. Some 
people find it hard to get away from 
our tradition that work, continuous 
and arduous is both a virtue and a 
necessity. The pioneer ancestor is 
very near to us all. But if we are 
to come into any permanent stabil- 
ity, we must learn to look at leisure 
itself as good—good as air and wa- 
ter, and as indispensable to contin- 
ued prosperity. 

—Frances Perkins, People at Work. 
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Some of my colleagues are mini- 
mizing the decency drive on the 
ground that it rises from religious 
intolerance. I hope they won’t fool 
themselves. The drive crystallizes 
the smoldering resentment of thou- 
sands of Americans who have long 
considered the films unfit for their 
children. The worm has turned. 
The worm is the American parent, 
who stood for practically everything 
because he didn’t want to be called 
a bigot and a back number. During 
the height of the jazz age he was si- 
lent because he was sick of the old 
repressions himself. Now he is 
bored with the barroom stories, 
cheap innuendoes and glorification 
of low characters who parade amid 
the technical splendors of the films. 
A bored man is invariably ready to 
back movements for a change. 

—Harry HANseEN. 


Italy in thirteen years has thrown 
up no artist, no philosopher, no poet, 
no novelist of more than purely local 
significance. Its leading figures in 
the literary and artistic world are, 
with one or two exceptions, men 
who had made their reputation be- 
fore the advent of fascism. 

—Hvuexn Quiciey, in Current History, June. 


It is quite true that no child from 
a safe home will take serious harm 
from these screen-plays. You, for 
instance, will get inured to shrieks 
and horrors, which is too bad, but 
since you can see around you every 
day how gentle people do act and 
live it will do you no lasting harm. 
You will not believe that all women 
scream at their husbands like fish- 
wives, that quick impertinence is 
the same as wit, that cruelty and 
terror are the commonplaces of 
daily life. The tragedy is that “the 
children of immigrants” may and 
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often do believe it—really believe 
that the movies bring them news of 
how we live in our impregnable and 
enviable fastnesses. . . . Maturity, 
mother-wit, and common sense save 
many; the rest are left discontented, 
unhappy and angry, victims to a 
shoddy “culture” and an imitation 


art. 


—Dorornea Branpe, in The American Re- 
view, May. 


The unique capacity which the 
American people have of plunging 
in the dark is only matched by their 
genius for accommodating them- 
selves in the dark, like cats. Thus 
they had prohibition and speak- 
easies; they now have the Blue Eagle 
and chiseling, codes and rackets. 
This amazing capacity for bold col- 
lective adventure and for uncanny 
individual adjustment has left its 
mark on their character and cre- 
ated a feeling of invulnerability like 
that of people who jump trustingly 
from a burning building into the net 
below. There is always the danger 
of breaking one’s neck, but up to 
now the net has proved pretty well 
knotted. 

—Max Ascout, in The Atlantic Monthly, June. 


We might as well realize the fact 
that there are many powerful groups 
in America who secretly feel that a 
good rousing war would promote 
business and take the minds of mil- 
lions of Americans off their eco- 
nomic worries. It doesn’t matter 
particularly whether these gentle- 
men calculate with conscious cun- 
ning or are imperceptibly swayed 
by the inner urge of their own in- 
terests. The result can be the same. 
They will wait for the break. When 
the incident comes, according to its 
cue, some high-sounding slogan 
will be found to make American par- 
ticipation possible. There is no 
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point in deluding ourselves into the 
belief that every American is for 
peace. Nor can we bank upon the 
fact that the horrors of the last con- 
flict are in themselves a certain 
deterrent. We must wax our ears 
against the sound of bugles and of 
drums. We must guard against 
contagion. To be blunt about it, we 
must let the war makers know here 
and now that anything but peace 
will be the warrant for their own 


destruction. 
—Heywoop Broun. 


Any novelist who writes of life 
must take cognizance of sin and its 
meaning. Without this viewpoint 
the characters become mere figures 
without a destiny. They become 
sentimentally idealised and unhu- 
man, neither being of Adam nor of 
Christ. It is because the sinner re- 
pents and strives holily that he is 
heroic. In the real and satisfying 
evaluation of character the theo- 
logical view ultimately matters. It 


is the absolute norm. 
—Francis MacManus, in The Irish Monthly, 
June. 


Man has only one destiny here 
and hereafter, and it will be im- 
periled if we cannot convince our 
generation that happiness lies in 
freedom and the homely things, 
rather than in the senseless thunder 


of the machines. 
—H. Rossrns, in The American Review, April. 


It is characteristic of the movies 
that the persons whose biographies 
are chosen for filming are usually 
those whose lives are not edifying 
to say the least, but even with re- 
gard to these as a rule the worst side 
of their lives is emphatically pre- 
sented. Shakespeare’s apothegm 


that “the evil men do lives after 





them, the good is oft interred with 
their bones,” would represent a 
strikingly truthful motto for biog- 
raphy as presented in the film. It 
is assumed that youth is ever so 
much more interested in evil than 
in good and that tendency is catered 
to very definitely by the movies. 
Someone said not long since that the 
best, briefest definition of news is 
sin. Youth, like the Athenians, is 


ever seeking for news and novelties. 
—James J. Warsu, in The Commonweal. 


If the youth movement in Amer- 
ica has lagged behind that in other 
countries, and to date it hardly de- 
serves the name here, it is not be- 
cause the young men and women of 
the United States are less vocal or 
less aware of their capabilities than 
those of other lands, but because 
until recently their path has been 
so smooth a one that they have felt 
no need of enlisting in a common 
effort for their own enfranchise- 


ment or advancement. 
—The Saturday Review of Literature. 


Some years ago Chesterton wrote 
that “when we see things done wild- 
ly, but taken tamely, then the state 
is growing insane.” The motorist 
acts wildly—that is felt by all of us 
—and we are taking him too tame- 
ly: we should make a strong and 
sustained effort to curb his wild ca- 
reer. . . . A cynical Englishman 
spoke many years ago on that merci- 
ful Providence that watches over 
children and drunkards and the 
United States of America, protect- 
ing them from the fatal conse- 
quences of their blunders and errat- 
ic ways, due to ignorance or oblivion 
or simplicity of mind. If he is still 
living he has surely added the 


speedo-maniac motorist to his list. 
—The Irish Rosary, July. 
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ON POETRY AND WAR’ 


By BENJAMIN FRANCIS MUSSER 


UT now, now while there yet re- 
mains peace of a sort, I would 

to heaven that in every land a poet, 
an absolute pacifist poet, with pen 
mightier than the sword, would 
rise up and take his immemorial 
place, and so bring the nations back 
to the sanity of brotherhood, or back 
to that divine madness which is love. 
Not to rise up in wrath and kill, in 
the diabolic wisdom that would rec- 
tify a wrong by a greater wrong, but 
to rise up and sing peace, in the an- 
gelic folly that turns the other cheek. 


War, that distorts a staid pro- 
fessor into a gibbering maniac in his 
apothegms of fanatical hate; war, 
that changes a pacific matron into a 
shrieking Amazon crying for the 
blood of the enemy; war, that blinds 
vaunted patriots to sins crying to 
heaven of their own countrymen in 
battle, and blinds them as well to 
the humanity of their appointed 
foes, until they become obsessed by 
nationalism and forgetful of the 
oneness of the human family; war, 
that does these things to sober 
minds and prosaic beings, does 
much more to the poet, keyed, as he 
is at all times, to feelings and intui- 
tions beyond those of his fellows, 
and which in time of war must in- 
evitably spur him to a state of feel- 
ing, to exaltation or to agony, al- 
most beyond comprehension. And 
in that rarefied mental strata, he 


1With certain opinions and expressions in 

the following article, the Editor of Tae Caru- 

etic Worto cannot agree. But he considers the 

theme so important and the paper on the whole 

A —_ and beautiful that he presents it as 
n. 


must, it would seem, either go mad 
from the depth of his passion, or 
become the one wholly sane mortal 
in a stricken land. 

And it is in that hour of his com- 
plete sanity, when he sees reality, 
when beyond the veil of our crazed 
sight he glimpses the eternal truths, 
when he faces the Prince of Peace 
and is not struck blind by the vision 
of that awful serenity, it is then he 
has the insight, and the power, and 
the authority, and the right, and the 
duty to bring to the hellbound world 
the transcription of that vision, in 
such a cry that the cannons are un- 
heard above it, and the hand that 
looses the poison gas is stayed in 
very awe, and the doddering old men 
who plan the wars are paralyzed 
with fear, and the mothers whose 
flesh is hounded into battle bring a 
new prayer to the feet of the Mother 
of Sorrows, and a new song grows 
and sweeps through the world, and 
a new light breaks across the dark 
fury that was. 


It may be said, in rebuttal, that 
poets have always glorified, so far 
as humans can glorify, the romance 
of battle, the death of heroes, the 
fire of revolution. Some have, yes, 
precisely because, as I have said, in 
the frenzy of national hatred the 
poet, who feels all things more in- 
tensely than do the prosaic, may in 
that hour go mad from the depth of 
his passion. 

Yet even the poet who goes to the 
wars as to a field of chivalry, yields 
a song not of the surging forth but 
of the futility that ends with Alan 
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Seeger’s grim “Rendezvous,” or a 
song of the pity of it all, a song that 
calls upon the Pitying, as in Joyce 
Kilmer’s “Song of a Soldier in 
France,” or a sonnet of the soldier 
grave from which all war-lust has 
been drained, as in Rupert Brooke’s 
“The Soldier.” 

But while his cry to blood is re- 
membered by the victors and passed 
down the years as the “Marseil- 
laise,” as the “Carmagnole,” as the 
“Internationale,” his brother, he 
who in that hour became the one 
wholly sane mortal in a stricken 
land, is remembered and his white 
song of peace beyond understand- 
ing is remembered, in the choir of 
Heaven to which the madman’s 
song of flame cannot reach. 

Even the revolutionist’s frenzy 
may be an anthem of peace in the 
end, if it had brotherhood rather 
than tyranny as its theme, love and 
not hate, forgiveness and not venge- 
ance. 

There is a certain courage, though 
it may be of bravado or hysteria, or 
merely the courage born in mob psy- 
chology and strength of numbers, 
in the going forth to battle, not 
knowing the gory end nor the hours 
still remaining of life that was 
sweet. There is courage, the cour- 
age fed by heroics however false 
and pitiable, for those who go like 
knights to aid a beleaguered nation, 
as though that nation as a nation 
were a divine entity. There is great- 
er heroism in the heart of the draft- 
ed soldier, he who sees no enemy in 
the appointed foe but who presses 
against him only in obedience to a 
law he may not change and dare not 
defy. Yet all this courage is no 
more than as the courage of a lad 
whistling in the gloom, when we 
compare that unlauded, nay reviled, 
courage of the poet who sings of 
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peace where never peace is, who 
stands almost alone while the horde 
in one mutually encouraging mass 
flings itself forth with the snarl of 
red rage. 

His is the courage whose soul 
espouses the lost cause, and enters 
the broken side of Christ Who is, in 
the hour of battle, that Lost Cause. 
His is the courage that meets oblo- 
quy, and ridicule, and suspicion, 
and the loss of friends, and a gruel- 
ing trial, and imprisonment, rather 
than deny conscience, rather than 
lift one finger to aid those who go 
out to kill. His is the courage that 
can wait, and hope, and watch and 
pray, while all men are turned 
against him and he must closet him- 
self in his own soul, alone, there to 
watch with The Alone. His is the 
courage that must see his sons and 
brothers slay or be slain, and he re- 
main passive; must perhaps know 
his goods destroyed and his house 
broken and his womenfolk violated, 
and yet he raise not a hand to strike 
down the fiend. His is the courage 
that must never falter, whatever the 
provocation; must never yield, how- 
ever cruelly tempted; the courage 
that, buffeted and persecuted and 
imprisoned, must still be faithful to 
the lost cause and still must sing 
peace, though the song tremble in 
his throat and echo only across a 
fetid world whence civilization has 
been annihilated by the courageous 
militarist, and Faith has been cruci- 
fied. 


And may I be permitted a per- 
sonal note, and ask if this writer 
be wholly lacking in courage, when 
he aligns himself in print with the 
despised minority against the great 
mass of those who defend the prin- 
ciple of war? When he risks the 
estrangement of old friends and de- 

















privation of new, by asserting that 
he opposes not only war no matter 
what the cause, war of defense or 
reprisal or aggression, but is equally 
opposed to the taking of human life 
even in time of peace and for the 
supposed good of the commonweal? 
That capital punishment, he avers, 
does not punish, it obliterates; that 
itis not justice, it is something that 
smells of the ugly phrase, judicial 
murder? 

Always I have opposed, and al- 
ways I will oppose, the taking of the 
life of a son by adoption of God. As 
in my early verses, “Mary of the 
May” (1916), “But I Say to You, 
Love Your Enemies” (1917) and 
“War” (1917), so in “Paradox,” in 
my 1929 book, Dipped in Aloes,— 


We are a regiment, whose martial 
cry 
Is the cry of peace! 
puppet dead 
Our avenging banner trails across 
the sky, 
Till the sky itself streams red. 


Above war’s 


For each bewildered soldier flung to 
your foe, 
For every god-like man you force 
to a gun, 
A comrade joins our army, to over- 
throw 
Your war till our war be won. 


Trampling your law that kills, our 
steady tread 

Is matched by a ghostly echo: keep- 
ing our stride, 

A brother walks with each from 
your enemy’s dead, 

Your own slain march at our 

side.— 


80 also to-day, I crowd into the brev- 
ity “If War Should Come,”? in my 
*In the January, 1934, issue of Driftwood. 
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book-to-be, The End of Singing, 
my latest but same unwavering 
defy: 


Bar me in jail, where I can sing 

My song of love for erring man, 

Flung by old men into this thing 

That never did and never can 

Bring peace of God. My flag un- 
furled 

Is of no country of this world. 


For border-lines and nations are 

Less than one life, one heart that 
sees 

A brother linked as star to star, 

Souls born for immortalities. 

No wrong is righted in the will, 

In peace or war, of those who kill. 


If individuals and nations in the 
past were rarely permitted by the 
Vicar of Christ, or if at any rate it 
was not accounted against them for- 
ever, to engage under certain condi- 
tions in what men called a just war; 
if the Crusades were just, if the 
angel-guided battles of the Maid of 
France were just, nevertheless there 
never has been, and we who refuse 
to kill thank God there has not, an 
ex cathedra pronouncement against 
conscience, against him who believes 
in absolute pacifism, against him 
who believes in non-resistance to 
the invader, against him who takes 
to himself literally the command- 
ment devised not by Moses the 
Prophet but by God the Almighty, 
“Thou Shalt Not Kill!” 

And who is the individual to de- 
termine, in the present state of the 
world, a world where might rules 
and right is scorned, whether any 
war is or can ever again be just? 
And where is the government whose 
word for a war’s justice can be ac- 
cepted, when the governments bend 
their energies not to equable goals 
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and a confraternity of nations with- 
in Christendom, but to a balance of 
power and to economic considera- 
tions; nations who invite to their 
conferences named of peace all 
princes save the divinely instituted 
representative of the Prince of 
Peace? 


There was a time, and that day 
may come again, when a poet was 
revered as a more than legislator, 
for he gave the strength of beauty to 
the laws by others devised; when 
he was regarded as a prophet, and 
his words were held in reverence; 
when he was known to be of that sa- 
cred company of whom the saints 
and servants of God, who were 
wholly on the side of God, were the 


chiefs. And if that time come again, 
he wil! be heard even by those who 
have least desire to hear him or to 
let others hear, dreading the truth 
which is his song. And that truth 
will not again be red from battle 
but will glisten in the light of peace; 
that truth will see no enemy save 
the devil and our own unconquered 
natures; no nations but one family 
under the Divine Paternity; no ri- 
valry save that of greater love of 
God and more abundant generosity 
to our fellows. 

And that day may come again. 
We must try to believe it can come, 
and that from that possibility will 
emerge the fact. To despair, is un- 
forgivable; to trust, is sublime; to 
believe, is to be inspired. 


HEIMWEH 


By CrisTEL HASTINGS 


HAT does the sea wind sing to me? 
A song as old as the hills— 
A plaintive melody of home, 
And a sigh when a white sail fills. 


What does the sea wind bring to me? 
The breath of a new-mown field, 

A bit of jasmine, marigolds 

Aflame like a golden shield. 


What does the sea wind leave with me? 
A heart that is numbed with pain— 
And a longing to see the hills of home 
And familiar shores again. 
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THE SEVEN SINS OF PONTIGNAC 
By K. M. Carroiyi 


PART II 


[The Reverend Father Hilaire Perrault, Curé of Pontignac, in a letter to his 
Bishop tells the full story of how he pitted the Seven Deadly Sins against the 
Theological and Cardinal Virtues and won happiness for his beloved goddaughter 


Mariette and her Jules.] 


EXT morning I brushed my best 
suit and hat carefully, for to- 
day my pastoral visitation was not 
to be among the poor and the sick, 
and the wealthy estimate one by 
whether one looks prosperous or 
the reverse. For once, monsei- 
gneur, I was going to devote myself 
to the rich, as if I were a member 
of fashionable society and not the 
Curé of Pontignac. Among others 
I was going to visit those very ones 
of whom Mariette had hinted so 
cynically. 

My first step was to go to the 
house of Madame Ramier. It may 
be thought that it is sinful of me 
not to entertain more sympathy for 
Madame Ramier. She is, according 
to herself, sorely afflicted and scarce- 
ly able to put a foot under her. At 
the same time, she looks well, eats 
well, sleeps well, and with more 
money in the bank than she can 
estimate has never been known to 
do a good turn to anyone. I deter- 
mined that she should do one good 
action before she left this life, even 
if it were unknown to her, and 
would be against her will did she 
know about it. She is constantly at 
war with M. le Médecin, whom she 
calls a good-for-nothing, and who 
tetaliates by saying that all she 
needs is a little courage and to fol- 
low the regimen on which he would 


fain put her in order to cure the ob- 
scure malady from which she suf- 
fers. She retorts by saying that 
she will bring a specialist from 
Paris, “where they have physicians, 
and not charlatans.” But that the 
doctor of Pontignac is a charlatan, 
I shall never believe. 

It is a matter of opinion whether 
madame were more slothful or more 
avaricious, I thought, as I was 
shown through the luxurious hall 
into the yet more luxurious salon. 
Certainly, she was miserly to every- 
one but herself. Madame stretched 
out a listless hand to me, but did not 
attempt to rise. She was reclining 
on a chaise longue, and the room 
was stifling. It came into my mind 
how, during the war, I had sought 
her help for the wounded, French 
and English, who lay in the hospital 
near Pontignac, and of how, with 
little of the spirit of a Frenchwom- 
an, she had said she was weary of 
giving to the war, and did not see 
why governments could not settle 
their disputes without robbing indi- 
viduals, and that as for the English, 
she had been in England once for 
treatment at one of their spas, and 
had found them “all harpies.” “I 
assure you, M. le Curé, all harpies.” 
Then, lest I should fail to under- 
stand the classical allusion, she ex- 
plained herself. “They robbed 
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me.” “The English are to be felici- 
tated on their astuteness,” I could 
not refrain from saying, for, mon- 
seigneur, I have an affection for 
England as you know. When I ven- 
tured to hope that at least she would 
give us of her time, if not of her 
money, and help to make bandages, 
she once more refused on the ground 
of her feeble health. Do not think 
it is in a spirit of uncharity I relate 
all this; I do it to show that the 
woman who refused France help in 
the crisis of her fate deserved to 
have turned against her the chosen 
French weapon of ridicule. 

This day she darted on me one of 
those surprisingly piercing looks 
with which she was in the habit of 
regarding me, and which contained 
in them a certain amount of resent- 
ment, distrust of my opinion of her, 
fear of the large sums I made her 
give to the poor as penance, and, 
strange as this may appear, real re- 
spect. As for me, I have a regard 
for all my parishioners, even the 
least worthy of affection, but now I 
was serving Mariette, and had no 
room to pity anyone else. I deter- 
mined, however, to give her another 
chance—for one must be just to 
those for whom one has little regard 
before being quixotic to those one 
loves. 

“Madame,” I said, “it has long 
been my desire to found a home for 
children whose fathers have per- 
ished or been disabled in the war. 
I hope, madame, you will realize 
how great a privilege it is to be of- 
fered a chance of serving one’s fel- 
lowmen.” 

“Yes, a great privilege,” she 
drawled, “if one’s able to do it.” 

Able! with I know not how many 
hundreds of thousands of francs to 
her credit. So I could proceed with- 
out scruple. 


“I have another project upon 
which I have set my mind, ma- 
dame,” I said. “The Church of 
Sainte Héléne-des-Champs is dark, 
as you know. A row of seven win- 
dows, opposite those presenting the 
Seven Virtues, Cardinal and Theo- 
logical, would greatly increase the 
beauty of the building. And what 
so appropriate as a presentment of 
the Seven Deadly Sins, as a warn- 
ing to worshipers to shun them and 
to devote their lives to the cultiva- 
tion of the Seven Virtues? My chief 
difficulty—after obtaining the nec- 
essary funds—would be to get the 
Seven Sins presented in a way that 
would be striking. We _ should 
want each sin to be self-evident as 
we looked at the face of the figure 
that represented it. When we re- 
garded Anger, for instance, we 
should wish to see a face twisted 
and distorted by that dangerous 
passion. Otherwise, the warning 
would be lost on us. I know a 
young artist who could design the 
windows, but he could do it best if 
he could fix his thoughts on faces 
of real people who embody these 
sins .. . By the way, how is M. Or- 
loff?” As I said this I looked at 
madame. At first she regarded me 
with an air stupid as a post, but as 
I continued to look at her an ex- 
pression of exultation came upon 
her visage, and I perceived that she 
had taken up my meaning in a man- 
ner wonderful in one so unintelli- 
gent. M. Orloff is the father of 
madame’s son’s wife, and she hates 
him even more than she does M. le 
Médecin. 

“M. Orloff!” she exclaimed. “He 
is as heartless to me as ever! He is 
full of bitterness—and anger” (and 
she regarded me still more fixedly). 
“You know, M. le Curé, how I pine 
for affection! I have a nature that 
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expands under it, as a flower under 
the beams of the sun. You know 
also how deeply I have suffered, 
how poor my health is, how sensi- 
tive my nature. Eh bien, figure to 
yourself that just yesterday M. Or- 
loff told me that I need no affection 
from his daughter, for it was not 
done to give affection to a mother- 
in-law ... Well, M. le Curé, as to 
the stained glass windows, I am 
most interested in them, for I, too, 
have often thought the church too 
dark.” 

It would weary monseigneur if I 
repeated the whole of the conversa- 
tion that took place between myself 
and Madame Ramier. It is suffi- 
cient for me to say that, in accord- 
ance with a procedure which I fol- 
lowed during all my visitations of 
that afternoon, I took care to let the 
proposal as to whom should be cho- 
sen model for one of the Deadly 
Sins come from her. You will agree 
that, in view of my office, I had to 
beware of in any way compromis- 
ing myself. Before I left, however, 
I reminded her that the design 
alone, apart from other expenses, 
must be paid for. 

“I have a certain artist in view,” 
Isaid. “He is young, but he will yet 
do honor to Pontignac and to 
France. And he has a wonderful 
gift for catching likenesses. But 
we must make it worth his while.” 
And for once madame was not ava- 
ricious. 

From Madame Ramier’s I pro- 
ceeded to the house of M. Orloff, the 
notary. Now, I have known no- 
laries for whom I entertained real 
respect, but M. Orloff, I regret to 
Say, is not one of these. I must ad- 
mit that all madame said of him 
was true. He loved fighting. He 
was continually pushing on his 
clients to lawsuits in which they lost 
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much and gained nothing—and this 
not so much for the fees he ob- 
tained as to satisfy his own conten- 
tious nature. He terrorized his 
wife and children. When I men- 
tioned madame, he at once flew into 
a passion. 

“Ah, the ridiculous woman!” he 
said. “Fool that I was to ally my 
daughter to her son! ‘J want love 
from your daughter,’ she had the 
audacity to tell me yesterday. ‘That 
you will never get,’ said I. Let my 
daughter dare to give affection to 
anyone while her old father is alive 
and I'll disinherit her! Give affec- 
tion to Madame Ramier! The lazi- 
est, most slothful . . .” 

“Ah,” said I, “I wonder if you are 
interested in stained glass win- 
dows?” 

It would trespass unduly upon 
monseigneur’s time if I were to re- 
late to him how M. Arton the miser 
(who has a sharp little nose and 
thin lips and suspicious eyes, and 
would rob a blind beggar to add two 
sous to his bank account) has a par- 
ticular aversion to Mademoiselle 
Arisette, whom he thinks the incar- 
nation of pride because she refused 
him in her youth, expecting vainly 
to secure a better alliance, and who 
had the foolish effrontery to liken 
herself to the blessed St. Joan of 
Arc because she sat on a few com- 
mittees during the war. Nor need I 
tell of mademoiselle’s resentment 
against the “ridiculous miser” when 
she found that she could not recall 
him to his old allegiance. 

When I entered the salon of M. 
Bavin, the wine-merchant, I found 
M. Poignet there. He was more 
suave than an honest man can well 
be, monseigneur, and when I 
thought of Mariette and the confes- 
sional, I hated him. He strength- 
ened me to go on with a project of 
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which I had begun to be ashamed. 
It was like saving Andromeda from 
the Sea Monster—though to com- 
pare myself with Perseus would be 
as bad as being likened to the Arch- 
angel Michael. Still, I would ask 
you to reflect, monseigneur, that I 
was all the Perseus to whom she 
could look for help, /a pauvre petite. 
I discovered that M. Poignet had 
been invited to dinner by his great 
friend, M. Bavin, who had the repu- 
tation of being inordinately fond of 
the pleasures of the table, and of 
giving the best dinners for miles 
around. Both the friends agreed 
that M. Farnois, the coal-merchant, 
was the most envious man in the 
world. 

So, indeed, it seemed from the 
tone in which M. Farnois spoke of 
them both. M. Bavin, he said, was 
the greediest man in France, the 
most shameless of gourmands. He 
believed well that some day he 
would pay for it with an apoplexy, 
and that it was only wickedness that 
kept him alive, for even le diable 
would hesitate to live always with a 
man si mal élevé. As for M. Poignet 
. . . But monseigneur may gather 
what he said of M. Poignet when I 
remind him that we have hitherto 
mentioned only six of the sins which 
those who were prejudiced against 
them saw embodied in certain indi- 
viduals, and that, when the win- 
dows were unveiled, the seventh was 
not wanting. That evening I inter- 
viewed Jules about the designs. I 
was able to promise to pay him well, 
for all whom I had seen that after- 
noon—even M. Arton, the miser— 
had agreed that in order to secure 
the services of an artist so gifted in 
catching likenesses, we must make 
it worth his while. 


It is to my lasting regret that 
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monseigneur was unable to be pres- 
ent at the unveiling of the new win- 
dows in my Church of Sainte 
Héléne-des-Champs. He would 
have appreciated the witticism of 
the dénouement, even if he could 
not entirely approve. I myself, in- 
deed, did not entirely approve. It 
was a fine day with a blue sky and 
a fresh breeze tempering the sun- 
shine. The whole of Pontignac was 
in a state of excitement, almost as if 
they felt in the air that something 
unusual, something astounding, 
were about to take place. We had 
tried to keep as quiet as possible 
the subject of the windows, and 
during the period which had 
elapsed since I had first broached 
the subject to those who had 
financed the scheme, the seven do- 
nors had gone about smiling to 
themselves as if ruminating on 
some delightful secret, and had 
greeted their especial enemies with 
a politeness almost too pronounced. 
But those who thought they knew 
all about it were the ones destined 
to receive the greatest surprise of 
all. As for the rest of my parish- 
ioners, some thought that the win- 
dows were to represent saints and 
angels, others that they were to de- 
pict the Last Judgment. Certain it 
is, as monseigneur will agree, that 
they represented that which leads 
men to be numbered with the goats 
in that day. 

The donors rolled up to the 
church in state in their automobiles 
—M. Poignet in his dark blue one 
which is as long as a house, Madame 
Ramier in her pale gray one, small- 
er, but more delicately padded, and 
so on. Madame Ramier was wheeled 
from her car down a sort of gang- 
way and seated quite near to where 
the sheet covered the new windows. 
The other donors were given a place 
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of honor, as monseigneur will admit 
was their right, in the first row. The 
triumph with which each eyed his 
neighbor was at once amusing and 
dishonoring to human nature. Ma- 
dame Ramier looked at M. Orloff, 
M. Orloff at her; Mademoiselle Ari- 
sette regarded M. Arton, who was 
torn between his desire to witness 
her humiliation and his fear of com- 
promising himself by being seen re- 
garding her in church, haunted as 
ever by the dread that mademoiselle 
would get him in the end and waste 
all his money. M. Bavin and M. 
Poignet smiled at each other and 
east supercilious looks at M. Far- 
nois, who returned them with 
glances of malign and envious ha- 
tred. All seemed to be transformed 
from men and women into basilisks, 
and each seemed to be waiting to 
see his or her enemy receive a blow 
from which there could be no re- 
covery. It was like a company of 
spiders mistaking each other for 
flies. And what was most displeas- 
ing to me, as it would have been to 
monseigneur had he been present, 
was that each of the seven wore a 
sanctimonious look, as of a support- 
er of Holy Church and of good 
works. 

When the sheet was drawn aside 
there was something terrible and yet 
laughable in the way that each of 
the seven scanned the windows to 
find his enemy. Some found at 
once that for which they were seek- 
ing, and spent several happy mo- 
ments looking from the picture to 
the living model and back again to 
the picture. Others found their 
own portrait before they discovered 
that of their opponent. But with all 
the triumph did not last long. Per- 
haps M. Poignet suffered most of 
all; he grew white and looked at 
Mariette, on whose face there was 
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the realization of a dawning hope. 
I saw that he suffered and that he 
was yet capable of better things. 
Mariette’s father, who, naturally, 
had known nothing of what was to 
take place, looked at the window and 
at M. Poignet and at his daughter. 
He became red in the face and 
looked ashamed of himself—which 
shows, monseigneur, that he was 
conscious of wrongdoing. 

And then the seven donors seemed 
to recover themselves in some meas- 
ure, and even to bear their discom- 
fiture with a certain dignity. For, 
as you have doubtless observed, 
monseigneur, there is a certain in- 
herent justice in human nature 
which manifests itself when we 
least expect it and when we are most 
discouraged and disillusioned about 
our fellowmen, and this, I think, 
made them feel that they had got 
what they deserved. Strangely 
enough also, though in this I antici- 
pate, their enmity against each other 
seemed to decrease after it had thus 
obtained satisfaction. Certainly 
since then there has been more 
peace in Pontignac. Also I think 
they feel that the only way to dis- 
prove the suspicion—which is only 
too well grounded—that each paid 
to the fund for the new windows in 
order to have his enemy represented 
as a Deadly Sin, is for each of them 
to show amiability towards the for- 
mer object of his resentment, and 
this amiability, at first manifested 
merely as a measure of prudence, is 
becoming transformed into some- 
thing approaching liking which is 
strengthened by the sense of a com- 
mon grievance. 

Perhaps, also, the sermon which 
I preached on this occasion, and one 
which I should have wished you to 
hear, monseigneur, may have helped 
to bring about a better spirit. For I 
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spoke against all uncharitableness, 
and, though taking care not to re- 
veal the full perfidy of each donor 
towards his enemy (for one must 
maintain a certain honor even to- 
wards the dishonorable, monsei- 
gneur, if one does not wish to grow 
like them), I yet bade them reflect 
whether they were not themselves 
capable, each one of them, of wish- 
ing to take a particularly cruel re- 
venge upon those whom they dis- 
liked, and, if so, whether it were not 
possible that the same attitude 
might be taken up towards them, 
seeing that what one human crea- 
ture is capable of is possible, in a 
sense, to the whole race—a reflec- 
tion which should make us very 
humble and very charitable, mon- 
seigneur. And for their comfort I 
bade them remember that they 
could change the very expression of 
their faces, from anger to gentle- 
ness, from pride to humility, and 
so on, by endeavoring to conquer in 
their souls that sin to which they 
were in bondage and by practicing, 
however feebly at first (for to re- 
verse what has become second na- 
ture is difficult) the opposite vir- 
tue, so that at the last, neither by 
the face nor the way of life would 
they bring to anyone’s mind the sin 
of which they were now prototypes, 
and that finally none would be able 
to recognize their portraits in the 
faces of the windows. And mon- 
seigneur will rejoice, as I do, to hear 
that I believe it will yet be thus with 
them, for, as I have said, a better 
spirit is to be felt among them. They 
dare take no action against me, 
knowing that it was themselves and 
not I who proposed using their ene- 
mies as models for the Seven Dead- 
ly Sins. None of them have ever 
alluded to this affair of the win- 
dows since their unveiling so far as 
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I am aware, unless we exempt some 
words uttered by M. Arton and by 
Mademoiselle Arisette. For M. Ar- 
ton at first, doubtiess, in a most rep- 
rehensible spirit of exultation in 
mademoiselle’s discomfiture, took 
to gazing at her portrait so long dur- 
ing the services that he began to en- 
tertain a certain admiration for her 
appearance. Certain it is that he 
has been heard to say that made- 
moiselle is by no means a bad-look- 
ing woman, that there is an elegance 
about her, a je ne sais quoi; that 
pride is the most chic among all the 
sins, and that in order to prove that 
he has been maligned in being ac- 
cused of avarice, he fears he will be 
forced in the end to offer his hand 
and purse to the most spendthrift 
woman in Pontignac. Now, if it 
had been greed... 

Mademoiselle, on her part, says 
that while M. Arton’s eyes are small, 
and his nose pointed, and his lips 
thin, and his head bald and with a 
polished surface, there is some- 
thing about him that pleases her, 
though it would be very hard if, hav- 
ing resisted his frenzied entreaties 
for so long, she were forced at last 
to prove that she was not proud by 
allying herself to the most insignifi- 
cant-looking man in Pontignac. So 
that there may soon be two mar- 
riages in my Church of Sainte 
Héléne-des-Champs . . . but I antici- 
pate again. 

I have thought fit to relate all this 
to you, monseigneur, lest you should 
think that I have shown a levity of 
mind ill-befitting my office, and be- 
cause, for the sake of both the past 
and the present, I would not for- 
feit the least part of your friendship. 
I shall not deny that the humor of 
the situation appealed to me, nor 
that this was perhaps the most 
equivocal action of my life. Yet it 
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was also one of the ones most pro- 
ductive of good results. I have al- 
ready mentioned the spiritual ef- 
fect it had on those whose malevo- 
lence had led them into so ludicrous 
a position. At the moment (may 
Heaven forgive me!) I am more 
concerned with the effect it had on 
Mariette and Jules than with the 
spiritual welfare of these members 
of my flock. For Mariette’s father 
refused to sanction a marriage be- 
tween M. Poignet and his daughter. 
He was not, he said, going to have a 
Deadly Sin for his son-in-law—and 
such a sin! On the contrary, Jules 
was a brave homme, and an artist 
of great talent who would make his 
way, it seemed. If he continued to 
obtain orders, he would think over 
the possibility of a betrothal, said 
Mariette’s father. And the next 
time Mariette came to the presby- 
tery she put up her face and kissed 
me as if she had been in very truth 
my granddaughter as well as my 
goddaughter. And, indeed, many 
orders for designs have since been 
given to Jules, for the windows are 
a triumph of art worthy of the best 
tradition, and, as you know, the 
fame of the Seven Sins of Pontignac 
has spread far and wide. Also 
many from all parts have come to 
see the windows and have given, 
some more, some less, to the fund I 
have started to found my home in 
which the fatherless children will 
not only be instructed in the ordi- 
nary branches of education, but will 
be taught many useful trades. 

It is not with my will, monsei- 
gneur, that these strangers are in- 
formed that the windows present 
actual portraits, for the curé of 
Pontignac must sustain the honor 
of his town. I have expressly for- 


bidden the sacristan to repeat the 
story to visitors, but I fear he has 
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disobeyed me, for I know that noth- 
ing touches the generosity and opens 
the purse like a good jest. For this 
also laughter was given to man. In- 
deed, my fund increases so rapidly 
that I hope soon to have the felicity 
of asking you, monseigneur, to lay 
the foundation-stone. But as this 
is still in the future and the date 
unfixed, may I hope that, in view 
of a long friendship—begun when 
we attended the Lycée together, and 
walked home together, and did our 
devoirs together, or did not do them 
—you will help to officiate at the 
wedding of Jules and Mariette, 
which is to take place a month from 
to-day? And you may be happy to 
hear that Mariette will get a fair dot, 
for her father’s business prospers 
more of late since he has abandoned 
his project of forcing his daugh- 
ter’s inclinations. And when you 
come to the wedding, you will not 
any more wonder why I have thus 
even sinned, it may be, in order to 
serve her, especially if you care to 
note the resemblance between her 
and the little faded photograph in 
my desk, and to recall the old days 
in England before the vocation was 
vouchsafed to either of us, and if 
you remember that her mother’s 
mother . . . But my letter becomes 
too lengthy. Yes; monseigneur 
would have done his utmost to help 
her himself, though I doubt, if he 
will pardon my saying so, whether 
he would ever have thought of a 
plan so spirituel as mine, remem- 
bering his rival merits and mine at 
the Lycée, though his have never- 
theless led him to a place of great 
power and responsibility in the 
Church, while mine have allowed 
me to remain monseigneur’s dutiful 
subordinate and faithful friend, 
HILAIRE PERRAULT, 
Curé of Pontignac. 














CARDINAL FAULHABER 


His Life as a German and a Catholic 


By Joser EGMonpD GELLERMANN 


GRAY and gloomy castle amid 

the wooded hills bordering 

the blue waters of the mountain 

river Isar is the official residence of 

the protector and guide of 15,000,000 

German Catholics, His Eminence, 
Cardinal Michael von Faulhaber. 

In the high and imposing Baroque 
reception hall one always finds a 
large crowd of callers from all walks 
of life. Big heavy-set Bavarian 
brewers, tall, erect members of the 
South German nobility, the scho- 
lastic heads of the nation’s in- 
tellectual and spiritual leadership, 
impoverished unemployed, farmer- 
women, all of them form that cross- 
section of Germany which come to 
the Cardinal for help or counsel. 

Some distinguished nobleman 
facing social ruin because his wife’s 
mother was a Jewess, an industrial- 
ist unable to put more and more 
Party men on his payrolls, a little 
old mother wanting to visit her son 
in the Concentration Camp, each and 
every one of them come to His Emi- 
nence as their last hope. 

Michael Faulhaber has _trans- 
formed a Cardinal’s Palace into a 
mission for humanity, open to all, 
irrespective of creed, religion or sta- 
tion in life. Every one may see him. 
A true representative of the Church, 
he is God’s and the people’s first 
servant. 

The Cardinal, as special Papal 
Representative to Germany and 
spiritual leader of one-fourth of the 
population of Germany, has behind 
him a rich and varied life. His large 


pensive eyes set in a long and sensi- 
tive face betray the scholar and hu- 
manitarian. His sturdy build, ener- 
getic stride and powerful chin indi- 
cate his courage and his readiness 
to stand or fall for his beliefs. His 
speech, calm and full, is pleasantly 
modulated by a slight Franconian 
accent which gives his voice the 
same effect as a slight Southern 
accent in English speech. His pub- 
lic utterances are impressive mas- 
terpieces of thought and diction and 
have become classics amongst mod- 
ern German Catholic addresses. 

Born on March 5, 1869, at Heiden- 
feld in Lower Franconia, he studied 
at Wiirzburg, one of the most beau- 
tifully located ecclesiastical semi- 
naries of Europe. Appointed Semi- 
narprafekt (Director of Studies) 
when hardly twenty-four years of 
age, faculty and student body shared 
respect for this brilliant young 
priest. His academic prowess was 
rewarded by an extended period of 
study abroad. From 1895 to 1898 
he spent his youth in sunny Italy 
and in musty old libraries of Eng- 
land and Spain. In Rome his mind 
and soul received their final polish 
for his serious life vocation; while 
ancient Spain taught him respect for 
the old Catholic tradition of keeping 
close to the heart and mind of the 
masses, England gave him that 
spirit of individuality and personal 
freedom, and the trait of placing 
conscience above politics which 
stood by him twenty-five years later 
in his own Fatherland. 
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It was natural that Wiirzburg 
should welcome back with open 
arms its brilliant son after his years 
of foreign study and travel, and 
place him on the faculty, as a shin- 
ing example for the young men in 
the classrooms. It took Faulhaber 
not more than four more years to 
rise to the rank of a full Professor 
of Old Testament history at the 
University of Strasbourg, which was 
for centuries one of the most emi- 
nent seats of learning in Europe. 
After seven years of research and 
teaching, Professor Faulhaber be- 
came Bishop of Speyer, as successor 
of the late Bishop Konrad von 
Busch. This was his first opportu- 
nity to leave ecclesiastical libraries 
and lecture halls and assume an 
executive administrative post with- 
in the Church. He was now in the 
public eye and initiative and ability 
were demanded if he were to con- 
tinue. Lacking those qualities, he 
would have been retired to the 
quaint library halls of some rustic 
old monastery. 

The Bishop made good; his doc- 
trinal addresses and pastorals at- 
tracted national attention. His term 
of office at Speyer came within the 
unusually trying times of the World 
War. His chief interest was then 
centered in the welfare of the troops 
from the Palatinate. He permitted 
a large number of the Church bells 
to be melted for patriotic purposes 
in spite of a flood of criticism, but 
when the suggestion came later that 
the sacred vessels be used in part 
payment of the Reparations debt, he 
refused. It need hardly be said that 
in these two decisions he acted con- 
sistently. 

In one case there was the urgent 
need of working for a speedy peace, 
while in the other he could but see 
a desecration of Church property. 
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He was born a German and baptized 
a Catholic and in spite of his high 
position within the Catholic Church, 
he never forgot his dual obligation 
to his religion and to his nation. 

His high clerical position during 
the War frequently necessitated his 
intervention in behalf of French, 
Italian, English and American Cath- 
olic prisoners of war, both soldiers 
and civilians. It required the high- 
est degree of diplomacy to convey 
to German civil and military author- 
ities the purely humanitarian point 
of view without appearing meddle- 
some. Thanks to his innate knowl- 
edge of the German psychology, 
Cardinal von Faulhaber was usually 
successful in the accomplishment of 
these difficult missions without 
jeopardizing the respect or prestige 
due to his high office. The fact that 
the second royal house of Germany, 
Wittelsbach, and also Count Hert- 
ling, later Imperial Chancellor, were 
of the Catholic religion, helped the 
Bishop greatly, but none the less his 
advice had to be given skillfully and 
wisely. Every regiment, battalion 
or company from the Rhenish part 
of the German lands which went in- 
to the terrific struggle relied on him 
as one of its truest friends and pro- 
tectors, and not without reason, for 
the Bishop and his aides cared for 
thousands of wounded and dying 
Rhinelanders and their destitute 
families. 

In consequence the Palatinate 
came to consider the Bishop as a 
priest and man of unusual talent 
and nobility of character. He be- 
came exceedingly popular, and in 
1917 he was the only logical candi- 
date for the Archbishopric of Mu- 
nich and Freising which had been 
vacated by the sudden death of Car- 
dinal von Bettinger. In the mean- 
time, his splendid service in the 
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Palatinate was rewarded by King 
Ludwig III. of Bavaria who con- 
ferred the rank of nobility upon the 
devoted Bishop. The last years of 
the World War presented a serious 
test, not only for German military 
and political chiefs, but also for ec- 
clesiastical leaders. The great mass 
of the people began to lose faith in 
their religious doctrines as well as 
in their national institutions. The 
enormous loss of lives, the millions 
of maimed German soldiers, the des- 
perate food conditions undermined 
and discouraged the stoutest hearts 
and threatened to destroy even the 
strongest institutions. When in 
1918 Germany broke down internal- 
ly and externally, leaving a political 
and social chaos for the returning 
exhausted troops from the front, 
Faulhaber was one of the few rally- 
ing points of the desperate masses. 
From the very day of the revolution, 
and the period of the 1919 Bavarian 
Soviet Republic, Faulhaber was in 
constant danger of death. On the 
first morning of the German revolu- 
tion of November 6, 1918, Kurt Eis- 
ner, the leader of the revolution- 
aries, had machine guns mounted 
against the portals of the Archbish- 
op’s residence because he believed 
that the Archbishop was hiding the 
King of Bavaria in his house. 

On New Year’s Eve of 1918—hard- 
ly two months after the outbreak of 
the revolution, and still within the 
days when the Radical Socialist 
Kurt Eisner was at the height of his 
power—Archbishop von Faulhaber 
violently attacked this government 
in a sermon, absolutely rejecting the 
socialistic philosophy of life. The 
communistic press broke out in a 
veritable storm against him; a 


forged message reputed to be from 
the Kaiser was sent to him and the 
socialists searched his house. 
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time when the possession of arms 
meant death for any one in Bavaria, 
his foes smuggled a gun into his 
residence. In these fearful days 
men who had been outstanding lead- 
ers of German thought and achieve- 
ment were murdered in cold blood 
by communistic mobs and it was 
miraculous that Faulhaber was 
spared a similar fate. Nevertheless 
during Easter week in 1919, while 
Munich was under the complete 
domination of the Soviets, the Arch- 
bishop went three times daily 
through the lines of the Red Guards 
to the Cathedral without ever being 
molested. His exceeding popular- 
ity among the Bavarian troops for 
his devotion to them in their days 
of struggle formed a wall of protec- 
tion around him. The Archbishop 
of Freising stuck courageously to 
his post, performing his duties as 
ever and defying the blood-thirsty 
revolutionary mobs. 

In November, 1923, just four 
years after the communistic revolu- 
tion, the Nazis made their first 
stroke for power in the so-called 
beer cellar putsch. Cardinal von 
Faulhaber had then to weather a 
new upheaval of the masses incited 
by irresponsible agitators. He was 
one of their most hated opponents 
from the beginning. Hitler’s first 
stroke for power failed completely, 
but it laid the foundations for a later 
hero worship seldom paralleled in 
history. All opponents of Hitler 
were violently hated by the Nazis 
and the Cardinal was one of the chief 
objects of their fury. He was called 
the man behind Governor von Kahr 
who suppressed the Nazi insurrec- 
tion and was suspected of having 
planned a South German State to- 
gether with Poincaré and Prince 
Sixtus von Parma. He was even ac- 
cused of having inspired the entire 
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Hitler rebellion to serve his own 
ends. The Cardinal, in his writings, 
refutes each and every one of these 
accusations as mere fantastic tales. 
On New Year’s Eve, 1923, he 
preached in the Munich Cathedral 
a sermon entitled “The Church of 
the Eternal Christ.” In this sermon 
he declared apropos of the terrible 
famine and the danger of Jewish 
pogroms: “We all have to stand to- 
gether in this terrible time and no 
fellow man, be he a Christian or a 
Jew, should starve this winter, as 
every human life is precious.” 

This humanitarian phrase was 
made by the Nazi journalists a polit- 
ical speech indicating the Cardina!’s 
codperation with the Jews. A flood 
of ridiculous and impossible lies was 
let loose upon the Cardinal but his 
philosophical calm could not be 
shaken. 

By degrees, order and peace were 
restored in Southern Germany. 
Bavaria became a Republic with a 
modern democratic constitution. 
Schools and churches resumed 
their peaceful functions. 

In 1921, Pope Benedict XV. cre- 
ated Michael von Faulhaber a Car- 
dinal. He had become an institu- 
tion within Southern Germany and 
was truly the leading Catholic priest 
of Bavaria. His position as well as 
his title was cardinal. The kind- 
ness of his heart, his keen mind and 
his broad conception of social duty 
characterize his stand in ecclesias- 
tical and world affairs. He is essen- 
tially a scholar as well as adminis- 
trator and leader. Furthermore, he 
knows life as it really is and uses 
his knowledge in the service of the 
Church and the State. 

Shortly after having been created 
a Cardinal, Faulhaber made a trip 
to the United States. In the spring 
of 1923 he called on President Hard- 


ing in the White House and pointed 
out very definitely to the president 
that the German people were eager 
to work, to earn their bread by hon- 
est and hard labor and did not want 
to receive gifts from anyone. This 
trip undoubtedly increased Amer- 
ican good will toward Germany and 
did much in restoring respect for 
the Cardinal’s country. Some funds 
collected during the visit were used 
for children’s homes, workingmen’s 
kitchens, and other worthy char- 
ities. The Cardinal was firmly con- 
vinced that without American help 
German charity work during the 
winter of 1923-1924 would have col- 
lapsed. His opponents with char- 
acteristic malevolence alleged un- 
truly that most of the money was 
spent for university students instead 
of working men. 

After the stormy decade from 
1914 to 1924 a period of comparative 
quiet came over Germany due to an 
improved world economic condi- 
tion. Conservative men like Hin- 
denburg, Stresemann and Briining 
took charge of the German ship of 
State and von Faulhaber was now 
able to return to the more strictly 
ecclesiastical and scholastic duties 
of his position. 

The New York Stock Exchange 
crash in the fall of 1929 had its re- 
percussions in all parts of the globe, 
and German industry being closely 
linked with American finance re- 
ceived a terrible blow. Exports fell 
off, the number of the unemployed 
doubled and trebled, and many of 
the unfortunates found their way 
into the ranks of radicals. The 
strong conservative parties of the 
center lost in every election while 
the number of Nazis and Commu- 
nists grew to unwieldly proportions. 
These two radical parties engaged 
in a race for power. The final out- 
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come was decided by the Nazi coup 
d’état, the so-called Third Reich 
revolution. 

Again on New Year’s Eve of 1933, 
the Cardinal preached a world fa- 
mous sermon, assailing the Nazi 
myth of Teutonic superiority: “In 
the Kingdom of God there are nei- 
ther favorites nor step-children; 
while every people is entitled to its 
racial individuality, let us not forget 
that we were saved, not by German 
blood, but by the blood of the Sav- 
ior!” 

These were daring words in Nazi 
Germany; the Cardinal who uttered 
them before the thousands of peo- 
ple who crowded into St. Mi- 
chael’s Church of Munich and enor- 
mous masses waiting outside, knew 
he was taking his life in his hands. 

National socialism, demanding 
the life and soul of every German 
man and woman in the service of 
the nation to the exclusion of all and 
every other interest in life has be- 
come a serious problem for all 
Churches. But the Catholic feels 
particularly the brunt of this new 
system and after trying to arbitrate, 
to compromise, and to negotiate, the 
Church feels that it may have to re- 
sort to its last means of defense, 
outward resistance. 

A few weeks after the inaugura- 
tion of Nazism, two shots were fired 
through the windows of the Car- 
dinal’s Palace in Munich, and two 
hundred Catholic priests were 
thrown into jail by Nazi troops. 
Faulhaber was evidently in open 
conflict with the Hitler régime. 
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Prominent German Catholics like 
von Papen, Father Miller, Dr. 
Klausener, von Kahr, Cardinal von 
Faulhaber were in constant danger 
of death or imprisonment. Some of 
these have indeed in the meantime 
been murdered, while others are in 
prison fearing that their end may 
come at any moment. 

None the less it seems that the 
Cardinal has never held a stronger 
position in Germany than to-day, 
when he lives under terrible strain 
and danger. He stands quiet and 
dignified among the chaos of 65,- 
000,000 unsettled Germans and 
bears himself like the perfect priest. 
Kings and Emperors may come and 
go; wars be lost, aristocrats slaugh- 
tered by the Communists, and in 
turn Communists massacred by 
Nazis, but the champion of the Cath- 
olic faith in Germany stands at his 
post, unperturbed. 

Respected by friend and foe, Faul- 
haber is destined to live as one of 
the most important factors in Ger- 
many’s struggle for internal peace 
and order. Being one of the hand- 
ful of men who dare to criticize the 
most ruthless dictatorship of mod- 
ern times he is destined to take a 
place in history with those who have 
proved that the power of ideals is 
incomparably stronger than the 
brute strength of physical force. 

Blood and terror, fire and sword 
will pass; justice and humanity will 
return and Michael von Faulhaber 
will have his place as perhaps the 
greatest of modern German Eccle- 
siastics. 














REVERY ON A BEETHOVEN ADAGIO 


By WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 


RAWING a shadowy veil on the cool of her shoulders, 
Dusk, silver sandaled, comes quietly over the sea; 
The gray sea, brooding, with querulous multiple voices, 
On beautiful things he has held on his bosom, but never 
O Dusk, thy vanishing face. 


Lighting the lamps of her sister, she wanders forever, 
Lighting the stars, that the groping one may not be lost— 
Night, who follows the day with a love that is hopeless, 
Trailing her hair in mists eternally drifting 

Like dreams as old as the sea. 


Dusk goes before, and brings to salt-scented harbors 
The lean ships, laden with spices and sea-gathered pearls. 
Sheeplike she herds them in waters where storms are forgotten, 
Safe from the passion for beautiful ships that possesses 

The gray Old Man of the Sea. 


Softly she breathes on the cold wicks in cottagers’ windows. 
Drops on the lids of the toiler the petals of sleep, 
And brightens the hearth of the fisherman, worn by the vexing 
Of silvery tarpon from green pools under the shags 

Of the sullen, disconsolate sea. 


Far from the plaint of the surf, she darkens old cities, 
Soothing the children of care and the weary of heart, 

And the peace of the stars descends on the hush of the waters, 
Hiding her steps—and the Night lies quiet by the dreaming, 
O Dusk, of thy lover the sea. 
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The Man Who Discovered Germs 


By KENNETH R. PARMENTER 


VERY surgeon before he begins 
an operation, and every mother 
when she hears the cry of her new- 
born child, should breathe a prayer 
to the memory of the great French 
scientist, Louis Pasteur. For with- 
out his discovery of germs, much of 
the physician’s skill in saving life 
would be futile. 

Born amid humble surroundings, 
Pasteur was to achieve honor in its 
purest form; and although he mod- 
estly laid his success only to pains- 
taking observation and hard work, 
he was, nevertheless, blessed with a 
divine genius. 

His father possessed unusual 
depth of character, and guided his 
son with sympathetic understand- 
ing. His mother’s people, famed for 
so much attachment to each other, 
that “to love like the Roqui” was 
proverbial in the countryside, gave 
to the boy a strong family affection, 
and it was from his mother that he 
inherited his artistic nature. 

Even while working hard at the 
tanning business, his parents con- 
sidered the children’s education al- 
most as important as their food; and 
early realized that their son pos- 
sessed a mind of peculiar quality. 
Seemingly slow of comprehension, 
Louis never advanced an opinion of 
which he was not certain, as in later 
life he brought no discovery to the 
Académie until it had been verified 
in every detail. The head master of 
Arbois, also impressed by the boy’s 
depth of mind urged him to go to the 





University, to which his father final- 
ly consented. 

In October, 1838, this sixteen- 
year-old country lad arrived in 
Paris. For a time his schoolmates 
little realized how homesick he was, 
until one day Louis said to Vercel, 
his companion from Arbois, “If I 
could get a whiff of my father’s tan- 
yard I should be cured.” In a few 
days the boy was called from a class- 
room to find his father waiting. “I 
have come to fetch you.” Nothing 
else was necessary for they under- 
stood each other perfectly. 

The next year he went to Besan- 
con College. Securing the position 
of under instructor, Louis wrote 
with pride to his father: “A teacher 
has board and lodging and 300 
francs a year. Now, I can pay my 
sister’s schooling in a girl’s college.” 

When he finally entered the Ecole 
Normale, in Paris, those at home fol- 
lowed his progress with even greater 
sympathy. They cautioned him 
against overwork, and sent him 
money for little dinners and urged 
him to take more recreation. Be- 
lieving their son was destined for a 
great future, they watched with in- 
terest the growing intimacy between 
Louis and his instructors. Then 
came the first experiment when he 
extracted pure phosphorus from 
bones, and the original observations 
in chrystallization which gave him 
his first recognition. But the epoch- 
making discoveries concerning tar- 
taric acid which brought to young 























Pasteur the homage of even the 
great Biot before the Académie, 
filled his parents with justifiable 
pride. 

And now his mother died, and her 
loss affected him so profoundly that 
he gave up his studies and stayed at 
home until the acuteness of the grief 
had passed. 

Following a year in Dijon College, 
he became assistant professor at 
Strasbourg. Here he lived with the 
rector’s family, and became engaged 
to the daughter. At this time he 
wrote to a friend, “I believe I shall 
be very happy. Every quality I 
could wish for in a wife, I find in 
her.” Pasteur never wavered from 
this conviction. 

This man of science had a very 
human side which only those who 
knew him best always realized. 
When administrative head at the 
Ecole Normale, he took as much in- 
terest in the health of the students 
as in their instruction—even their 
meat ration was a source of care. 
And writing to his father at the 
death of his eldest daughter, “I can- 
not keep my thoughts from my poor 
little girl, so happy in her little life. 
But forgive me, dearest father, for 
recalling sad memories.” 

Following his work on fermenta- 
tion, his years of experimentation 
finally convinced the foremost scien- 
tists that the theory of spontaneous 
generation could no longer be true; 
and in defending his position before 
the Sorbonne, Pasteur said, “There 
is no circumstance known in which 
it can be affirmed that microscopic 
beings come into the world without 
germs—without parents similar to 
themselves!” As if a tree or plant 
could grow without seed. 

Honored at the age of forty-two 
by election to the Académie des Sci- 
ences, Pasteur was, to make great 
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progress, and to have much sorrow. 
To the little cemetery in Arbois 
where his mother and daughter 
were buried, came his father, his 
daughter Camille, and finally little 
Cécile, another victim of typhoid. 

In a letter to his wife at this time, 
he wrote, “I have been thinking of 
the marks of affection I have had 
from my father. For thirty years 
I have been his constant care. I owe 
him everything.” 

To a man of Pasteur’s vision, the 
achievements of science must have 
a practical end. Soon he was to 
bring prosperity again to the vine- 
yards of France. For some time 
much of the vinegar had been worth- 
less, and “diseases” affected the 
wines so they grew bitter, ropy and 
unfit to drink. His microscope dis- 
covered the cause of the trouble; and 
tests soon proved that simple heating 
of the wines to 55° C., not only im- 
proved the taste, but killed the 
“germs” making it possible to keep 
the wines indefinitely. The word 
“Pasteurize” was first applied in 
Austria to the heating of wine as it 
is now applied to milk. 

For two decades the silk nurseries 
had been facing a crisis. Mulberry 
trees were neglected, farms deserted, 
starvation and hopelessness wide- 
spread, and every year the moths 
and silkworms continued to die. 
The government instinctively turned 
to Pasteur. 

The silkworms could be studied 
only from February to July—the 
growing period. Only after four 
weary years of investigation did 
Pasteur and his assistants prove to 
the Lyon Silk Commission that the 
microscopic brown spots, detected 
in the moths and eggs of the silk- 
worms, were live germs and the 
cause of the fatal “corpuscle dis- 
ease”; that since diseased seed 
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brought forth diseased brood, all in- 
fected worms and eggs must be 
burned, and only healthy seed 
should be used for breeding. A little 
instruction in the detection of the 
brown spots enabled any intelligent 
nurseryman to protect his worms. 
So the industry was saved. 

Shortly before his forty-sixth 
birthday, Pasteur had noticed a 
strange tingling sensation in his left 
side. In a few days he was to read 
to the Académie a treatise by an 
Italian scientist which verified his 
own deductions about the silk- 
worms. After the meeting he had to 
be assisted to his home. 

Soon after going to bed, he suf- 
fered a slowly increasing cerebral 
hemorrhage. Complete loss of 
speech and paralysis of the left side 
ensued, unconsciousness followed, 
and he seemed to be dying. Then as 
if by miracle the hemorrhage ceased. 
Throughout the illness, when he was 
conscious, his mind retained its 
usual acuteness, and finally only a 
slight dragging of the leg remained. 

Though too old for service in the 
War of 1870, Pasteur had the satis- 
faction of seeing his boy enlist; and 
he took his family from Paris to the 
old house in Arbois where there 
were fewer mouths to be fed. 

Four years before this, the Eng- 
lish surgeon, Lister, who accepted 
Pasteur’s germ theory, had by the 
use of heat and carbolic acid applied 
the antiseptic system to surgery with 
an unbelievable reduction in deaths 
following operation. Much to his 
sorrow, Pasteur saw the French sur- 
geons in the field and hospitals ig- 
nore Lister’s experience, with a re- 
sulting terrible mortality from war- 
time infection. 

Soon after his fiftieth birthday, 
Pasteur made these three important 
announcements to the Académie: 
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Ferments are living beings; they are 
never born spontaneously; each 
kind of fermentation has its own 
special living germ. These facts 
were the foundation of his re- 
searches in the germ theory of hu- 
man disease, which revolutionized 
the entire field of medicine and sur- 
gery. 

Then as if in answer to a wish 
that he was a physician as well as a 
chemist, he was elected to the 
Académie de Médecine; and the gov- 
ernment shortly granted him an an- 
nuity of 12,000 francs, making him 
financially independent. 

But new light was suddenly to be 
thrown upon the origin of conta- 
gious disease. Anthrax or splenic 
fever was again destroying thou- 
sands of cattle and sheep. Half the 
animals often died, and sometimes 
farmers were fatally infected. 

After months of study, Pasteur 
and his assistants found that an- 
thrax was an infectious disease; that 
animals contracted the specific germ 
from other animals, from contami- 
nated fodder, buildings and pasture 
land; that blood poisoning was often 
mistaken for splenic fever, and final- 
ly they announced the discovery of 
a vaccine which injected into sheep 
made them immune to anthrax. 

Such extraordinary claims met 
with widespread skepticism, and the 
veterinary world demanded proof. 
Pasteur accepted the challenge, and 
insisted upon sixty sheep for a test 
before a commission. 

On May 5th, at Pouilly le Fort, 
twenty-five sheep were given an- 
thrax vaccine; twelve days later they 
were vaccinated again. “All of 
these will survive when the test 
comes,” said Pasteur, “and the other 
twenty-five unvaccinated animals 
will all die. The two lots of animals 
will be carefully guarded in separate 

















pens so that no contact is possible. 
The ten sheep to be used for com- 
parison will be placed by them- 
selves.” 

The last day of May, before a 
crowd of expectant people, the fatal 
dose of highly virulent anthrax 
germs was injected into all the vac- 
cinated and unvaccinated animals 
alike. This was done in alternation 
to make the test as fair as possible. 
During the next two days several of 
the sheep which had been immu- 
nized developed a fever. This filled 
even Pasteur with anxiety and he 
could think of nothing else. 

On the final day of the test, in 
June, 1881, Pasteur arrived at Pouil- 
ly le Fort from Paris. As he drove 
into the farmyard a murmur of ap- 
plause greeted him. Farmers, vet- 
erinarians, scientists, journalists, 
physicians, and surgeons—all were 
there. 

It was a dramatic moment. Lying 
dead were twenty-two of the unvac- 
cinated sheep; the remaining three 
were nearing their end. Autopsy 
proved the anthrax bacillus to be in 
the blood of every animal sacrificed. 
All the vaccinated sheep were in per- 
fect health. 

Some weeks later, to satisfy a few 
unbelievers, the experiment was re- 
peated. Instead of a culture of the 
germs, this time the blood of sheep 
which had died of anthrax was in- 
jected. As before every vaccinated 
animal survived, and all those un- 
vaccinated died. The results were 
beyond question. 

Since becoming a member of the 
Académie de Médecine, Pasteur had 
spent much time in the hospitals. 
Familiar with laboratory methods of 
antisepsis, the carelessness which al- 
lowed infection to spread from one 
patient to another appalled him. 
While anzsthesia now made opera- 
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tions painless, the mortality re- 
mained high. Sometimes sixty per 
cent of amputation cases died. The 
simplest operations were often fatal. 

But it was the maternity wards 
which moved him most deeply: 
pale-faced women looking toward 
death when they should be conva- 
lescing. During forty days of 1856 
at the Paris Maternity, sixty-four of 
three hundred and _ forty-seven 
mothers died of child-bed fever. 
The survivors were moved to an- 
other hospital and nearly all died of 
the same disease. Indeed, it re- 
quired courage to become a mother. 

When an eminent obstetrician, 
who often passed from an autopsy 
or a case of erysipelas direct to a 
woman in labor, was discussing be- 
fore the Académie the causes of this 
fearful epidemic, Pasteur arose to 
interrupt him: “None of these things 
cause the epidemic; it is the nursing 
and medical staff who carry the 
microbe from an infected woman to 
a healthy one.” 

Pasteur made cultures from boils, 
abscesses, the soiled dressings of 
surgical and maternity cases, and 
from instruments about to be used. 
Under the microscope he showed the 
surgeons the millions of living or- 
ganisms. These germs, he told 
them, were the cause of the suppura- 
tion, the boils and the fatal child-bed 
fever. 

Surgeon Guerin, who washed his 
wounds with strong carbolic, accept- 
ed Pasteur’s suggestion that he 
sterilize the dressings by heat and 
use other precautions, with the un- 
believable result that nineteen of his 
thirty-seven cases survived opera- 
tion. . 

Lister’s fame was spreading; and 
some of the French surgeons lived 
to see the fulfillment of Pasteur’s 
prediction that suppuration was un- 
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necessary, that with antiseptic pre- 
cautions perfect healing of wounds 
would occur and child-bed fever be- 
come almost unknown. 

In 1882 he was elected to the 
Académie Francaise — the highest 
honor of French science. 

How small this honor seems when 
we recall his work. The rescue of 
the beer, wine, and silk industries; 
the conquest of chicken cholera and 
swine fever; the control of anthrax, 
and his far-reaching contributions 
to medicine and surgery. 

In speaking at Dole, his birth- 
place, he exclaimed, deeply moved, 
“Dear departed ones who lived so 
humbly, it is to you I owe everything. 
Thy enthusiasm, brave mother, thou 
instilled into me. And thou, dear 
father, whose life was as hard as thy 
trade, to thee I owe perseverance in 
daily work.” 

Yet always in Pasteur’s mind was 
the memory of that disease, hydro- 
phobia, which never came without 
terror; and he prayed to be spared 
for this last great problem. Even 
the suspicion of a wandering mad 
dog brings fear to a community. 
The very appearance of a rabid ani- 
mal with its bloodshot eyes, froth- 
ing mouth and its eerie cry, filled 
even the strongest man with awe. 

Hydrophobia had been known for 
thousands of years. Eating the liv- 
er of a rabid dog, or a compound of 
crayfish eyes were but two of in- 
numerable useless remedies. Cer- 
tain springs and shrines were said 
to have magical properties. Yet the 
one hope of cure lay in early cauteri- 
zation of the bite with a red-hot iron. 
Too often this was done only after 
the infection had spread beyond the 
reach of local measures. 

Even as late as 1819 the ancient 
custom was occasionally practiced 
of smothering between two mat- 
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tresses the human victim of a rabid 
dog, a cure quite as terrible as the 
disease. Pasteur still retained child- 
ish memories of a mad wolf coming 
to Arbois, and remembered seeing 
one of the bitten men having his 
wounds burnt with a hot iron in a 
smithy near his father’s tannery— 
the only victim to recover. 

Hydrophobia is seldom _trans- 
mitted except by a bite. Every ani- 
mal bitten should be shot, and a sur- 
pected dog should be cared for by a 
veterinary until the cause of the ill- 
ness is made clear. The rabid dog 
does not fear water as do humans. 
Hence, the word hydrophobia ap- 
plies only to man. With intelligent 
precautions it is quite safe to nurse 
a person ill with this disease. 

None of Pasteur’s researches ap- 
pealed to the popular mind as did 
the study of hydrophobia. As early 
as 1880, by injecting the brains of 
healthy dogs with infected saliva, 
he sometimes could produce rabies. 
Later, observing the predominance 
of nervous symptoms, he proved the 
most poisonous virus to be in the 
brain where it joins the spinal 
chord; and when this virus was in- 
jected into a healthy animal, rabies 
invariably developed on the four- 
teenth day. Further experiments 
showed that if a small dose of a 
much weakened virus was at inter- 
vals injected under the skin of 
healthy dogs, each injection being a 
little stronger than the preceding 
one, the dogs became resistant or im- 
mune to infection from either the 
bites of rabid animals, or from every 
known method of inoculation. 

Indeed, a form of vaccination 
against rabies was discovered! 

But the truth of these experiments 
must now be proved to the satisfac- 
tion of physicians, scientists and vet- 
erinarians. 

















In writing to her children in May, 
1884, Mme. Pasteur observes: “The 
Rabies Commission meets to-day. 
Your father is absorbed in his 
thoughts, talks little, sleeps little, 
rises at dawn, and in a word, con- 
tinues the life I began with him 
thirty-five years ago.” 

It was to be no idle test. Pasteur 
predicted that all vaccinated ani- 
mals would remain healthy, and that 
all those not vaccinated would die of 
rabies. After this declaration there 
could be no turning back. He de- 
manded that the dogs be inoculated 
by every known method before he 
would admit them to be vaccinated. 
The Commission must have no 
doubts. 

From June until early August, 
dozens of dogs were used; and as the 
summer drifted on, Pasteur’s proph- 
ecy was coming true. Dogs which 
he declared to be vaccinated, suc- 
cessfully resisted every attempt to 
infect them with the rabid virus. 
Bites of mad dogs, injection of the 
brain virus under the skin, into the 
veins, under the brain coverings— 
everything was tried and the dogs 
remained well. They were securely 
vaccinated! How long this acquired 
immunity would last was yet to be 
determined. 

At the request of the Commission 
he went to Copenhagen to report the 
results of these experiments to the 
International Congress of Science. 

With one hundred thousand dogs 
in Paris, and two million in the 
provinces, State vaccination of such 
magnitude was impossible. Private 
effort would be too restricted; some 
other solution must be found. 

Letters were now pouring in upon 
Pasteur, from all over the world, 
asking for vaccine to save from hy- 
drophobia human beings who had 
been bitten by rabid dogs. 
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Already he writes in the spring of 
1885: “I am demonstrating this year 
that dogs can be inoculated or made 
refractory to rabies after they have 


been bitten by mad dogs.” A step 
which was soon to lead to the reali- 
zation of his dream—‘“To treat man 
after a bite with no fear of accident.” 
Even when he said this, Pasteur 
felt so sure of the success of hu- 
man treatment that he seriously 
considered inoculating himself with 
rabies. 

But now, as it sometimes happens, 
an emergency was to force the hand 
of caution. 

Joseph Meister, an Alsatian boy 
of nine, arrived with his mother at 
Pasteur’s laboratory on July 6, 1885. 
Two days previously the lad had 
been cruelly bitten by a dog which 
proved to be rabid. Twelve hours 
elapsed before the wounds were cau- 
terized. Only simple carbolic acid 
was used. The local doctor advised 
the boy’s immediate removal to 
Paris. 

Pasteur first made the poor wom- 
an and her boy comfortable in a 
room of the nearby college. Then 
he asked the great physicians, Vul- 
pian and Grancher, to examine the 
boy. 

Here was a crisis. There was no 
known remedy for hydrophobia. 
Unfortunately a red-hot iron had not 
been used to cauterize the wounds. 
This fact, and the severity of the 
fourteen bites made the case espe- 
cially serious. 

Since there was nothing to offer, 
both physicians impressed upon Pas- 
teur that it was his duty to give to 
this boy the first antirabic inocula- 
tion ever used upon a human being. 
They advised the injection be given 
at once. Eleven others were to fol- 
low. Before each treatment the 
quality of the vaccine and the 
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strength of the dose were tested in 
every possible way. 

At the end of the week, Mme. Pas- 
teur wrote the children, “Your fa- 
ther had a bad night. He is dread- 
ing the last inoculation. Yet there 
can be no drawing back. The boy 
continues in perfect health.” And 
Pasteur in a letter to René, “Perhaps 
one of the great medical facts of the 
century is going to take place.” 

The little Meister lad had grown 
fond of Pasteur, and now always de- 
manded a “Good Night” kiss. The 
boy submitted without fear to the 
final dose of the very strong virus— 
the surest test of immunity due to 
treatment. 

There followed for Pasteur a ter- 
rible night of sleeplessness and 
doubt. He forgot the months of ex- 
periment which assured him suc- 
cess; he felt he was doomed to fail- 
ure—that the boy would not recover. 
Toward morning he finally slept 
from exhaustion. But little Meister 
was not to die. 

To the new clinic which had been 
organized, came in October, the 
brave shepherd-boy, Jupille, age 
fourteen. Six days before at the 
risk of his own life, he had saved 
four smaller companions. Bravely 
he had turned and met the attack of 
a ferocious rabid dog. Grappling 
with the animal, he wound a whip- 
lash around its snapping jaws, final- 
ly killing it with a stone. Such brav- 
ery is rare, and the boy’s hands were 
frightfully lacerated. 

The severity of the bites gave 
many misgivings. No time could be 
lost if the lad was to be saved. 
Without hesitation the second series 
of antirabic treatments were begun 
which carried the boy to safety. Re- 
porting the Jupille case to the 
Académie, Pasteur was able to an- 
nounce that three and one-half 
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months after treatment the Meister 
child remained well. 

Though yet to meet with much 
opposition, and to witness the sad 
death of Louise Pelletier, where 
from unavoidable delay the inocu- 
lations were not begun until thirty- 
seven days after the girl was bitten, 
it was now evident to Pasteur that 
a new era had been brought to 
medicine. 

Soon four children were returned 
to New York, rescued from death by 
the new treatment—the first Amer- 
ican patients. 

In March, 1886, Pasteur reported 
that of three hundred and fifty per- 
sons inoculated, only Louise Pel- 
letier had died; and that “prophy- 
laxis of hydrophobia after a bite is 
definitely established.” 

Then came the dramatic arrival 
in Paris of the nineteen Russians, 
victims in two short days of a rabid 
wolf which had spread terror 
through a village. Five of the men 
were so ill they had to be carried 
into the Hétel Dieu Hospital. Be- 
cause fourteen days had elapsed 
since the men had been bitten, it 
was decided to give two daily treat- 
ments. Each morning and evening 
those who could walk filed into the 
clinic. They knew but one French 
word, “Pasteur,” and always bright- 
ened with hope when they saw his 
face. Sixteen were sent home well; 
only three remained to lie in French 
soil. 

Even this remarkable success did 
not satisfy him, and Pasteur con- 
tinued to experiment, hoping by 
more rapid and intense treatment to 
forestall the disease in these de- 
layed cases. 

A winter in the south brought 
him the rest so long needed, and 
after a few weeks at Arbois, in the 
spring, he seemed quite restored. 
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At this time he was much grati- 
fied at the report of an English Com- 
mission which said, after a thorough 
investigation: “It may be consid- 
ered certain that Pasteur has dis- 
covered a_ prophylactic method 
against hydrophobia comparable 
with that of vaccination against 
smallpox.” 

On a Sunday morning in Octo- 
ber, having finished a letter, Pas- 
teur turned to speak to his wife; no 
words came, his tongue was para- 
lyzed. It was a grim reminder of 
serious trouble. His speech re- 
turned that evening, yet his emaci- 
ated features and failing strength 
made it evident that his greatest 
work was done. Despite these warn- 
ings he was to have many years of 
usefulness. 

He still continued to spend the 
mornings with his patients in the 
clinic. On pleasant afternoons, he 
loved to watch the building of the 
great Institute which was to bear 
his name. At its dedication he re- 
ceived honors such as come to few 
men. 

Whenever he was able he was at 
the laboratory, but day by day the 
assistants took over more of the 
work. Nothing gave him greater 
satisfaction than to see his pupils 
rising to merited fame. 

On his seventieth birthday, sci- 
entists from all France and many 
foreign countries, gathered to do 
him honor. The theater of the Sor- 
bonne was overflowing. It seemed 
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that all mankind came with a 
greeting to this man of science. 

Sir Joseph Lister brought the 
homage of medicine and surgery; 
and when Pasteur arose to embrace 
the English surgeon, the first to ac- 
cept and adopt in his practice the 
germ theory of infection, the great 
assembly were hushed into reverent 
silence. 

For yet a little while Pasteur con- 
tinued to follow, with the enthusi- 
asm of youth, the experiments 
which finally led to the use of anti- 
toxin in the cure of diphtheria, and 
the quest of the microscope for the 
bacillus which was the cause of the 
plague. 

But in these later years, his great- 
est joy was in his family—his faith- 
ful companion of a life-time, her 
children, so dear to them, and the 
grandchildren. The rare quality of 
loving deeply, which he inherited 
from his father and mother, in- 
creased as the time grew short, 
binding those who were dear to him 
ever closer. 

More than resigned in his heart, 
during this warm September he 
loved most of all to sit on the lawn 
under the trees, listening to the 
readings of his wife and daughters. 

And in these days, which because 
of the deep faith in the religion of 
his forefathers, were days of peace, 
that great mind never faltered; and 
one autumn afternoon he saw for 
the last time the leaves still clinging 
to the purple beeches. 














THE DRAMA 


By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


BEFORE THE SCREEN IN HOLLYWOOD 


“Ty EADY ?—Quiet—Red Lights!” 

A man in short sleeves sud- 
denly pops up between the actors 
and the camera. He claps a wooden 
clapper and holds up a blackboard 
from which he reads out in a dron- 
ing voce, “WHALE—A—I—Retake 
6.” 

“Absolutely perfect day. 
to be lovely at home.” 

“Not so perfect—things coming 
toanend. You realize of course that 
I love you?” 

“Yes.” 

“But you don’t love me?” 

“Wholly without prejudice—” 
etc., etc. 

The voices cease—the camera 
halts. 

“Right with you?” asks the Di- 
rector of the Camera Man. 

“O.K.” 

But Bill, the Sound Man, comes 
forward. “There was a bad noise 
in the middle—some one coughed.” 

The Director sighs and eases him- 
self in his canvas chair. The Star’s 
maid hurries onto the “set” with 
Miss X.’s powder and mirror. The 
leading man tilts his hat and grows 
intense. The light crew stand by 
their “spots.” The clapper and the 
droning voice are heard again an- 
nouncing Retake 7. 

This time Miss X. or Mr. Y. may 
hesitate over one of their lines; the 
wind man may blow too hard or 
miss his cue. Then it will be found 
that the camera needs new film. An 
interval of ten minutes—Retake 8. 


It ought 





For 


But that isn’t all the story. 
those brief moments between the 
principals, on which over a thou- 
sand have been spent on costume 
and scene, a crew of probably twen- 
ty to thirty men have been busy for 
hours reconstructing the set and ar- 
ranging the lights. A great deal of 
this was done, of course, before the 
actors arrived as every Star has a 
“stand in” of the same height and 
coloring on whom the lights are 
first adjusted, and the camera fo- 
cused. But there is always more 
adjusting to be done when Miss X. 
herself appears, as every well-known 
face in Hollywood has its own par- 
ticular angle for the eye of the cam- 
era. Beauty can be made or marred 
by shadows. For a first-class Holly- 
wood production nothing half way 
good is tolerated. If after an hour’s 
work, the Camera Man decides he 
needs all his light from a higher 
angle, all the elaborate preparations 
are knocked apart in a jiffy; the 
carpenters spring into action; plat- 
forms rise while pulleys descend 
and huge “Babies” (spotlights) are 
hoisted aloft. Aladdin’s genii were 
simply the forerunners of Holly- 
wood’s carpenters and property men. 
There is no such word as “can’t” in 
their vocabulary. Salaries are paid 
for ingenuity and they earn them. 
No detail is too inconspicuous for 
the most intricate pains. It is mere 
routine to them to spend at least an 
hour and a half arranging the lights 
for some “bit” in a taxi or a hallway 




















that may be a mere flash on the 
screen. Nor is it usually realized 
that for every “close up” each scene 
is repeated in entirety with an en- 
tirely new arrangement of lights. 
Before “close ups” had been satis- 
factorily taken of two passengers 
on either side of an English rail- 
way carriage, the carefully built 
compartment had been completely 
torn to pieces; platforms had leaped 
up around it and reflectors and ca- 
bles burgeoned out of the hat racks 
and upholstery. 

While the Sound Man sits close to 
the set and watches the lively fluc- 
tuations of a needle on the dial be- 
fore him as he keeps the voices 
tuned within reasonable vibrations, 
his assistant, who prints the sound 
film, is far away—sometimes in a 
van outside, sometimes in another 
building a mile distant. The sound 
first travels out to this sound booth 
where it is amplified and returns to 
the earphones of the Sound Man 
who regulates it and returns it to be 
printed. The mysterious wooden 
clapper used at the commencement 
of every scene appears in print on 
the sound film as a broad line and is 
the marker for synchronizing it with 
the picture. But the assistant Sound 
Man has rather a unique position, 
for aloof and unseen, he neverthe- 
less can hear every murmur at all 
times on the set. Any whispered 
aside that Miss X. may breathe to 
Mr. Y., too low for the ears of any 
human near at hand, is caught up 
and amplified by the insatiable me- 
chanical auricle. 

“Yeah, it’s pretty lonesome some- 
times,” said Bill’s Assistant, “but I 
had many a good laugh all by myself 
when Mrs. Patrick Campbell was on 
the set. Boy, she kept things hum- 
ming! It did take long to get her 
started, but then she’d be going along 
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fine when all of a sudden she’d break 
right off and begin talking about 
moonbeams.” It was confusing to 
the Assistant because, of course, he 
had no way of seeing the famous 
Pekingese who inspired Mrs. Pat’s 
rhapsodies. 

With process shots, as they are 
called, it is now possible to bring 
backgrounds from any part of the 
globe. A _ street scene taken in 
Budapest is flashed from the other 
end of the process stage studio on- 
to a transparent screen before which 
the actors appear and another cam- 
era takes both background and ac- 
tors. By means of a moving plat- 
form an actor in Hollywood can be 
seen walking along a street in New 
York or London. For Cavalcade, 
however, an exact reproduction of 
Trafalgar Square was built up on 
the Fox lot just as it appeared in 
the ’90’s. 

Creating human backgrounds is 
the job of the Make-Up Man. He is 
a genre artist who paints on living 
canvas. Even the simplest make- 
up takes nearly an hour. Under- 
neath the smooth tan exterior are 
delicate shadings which only the 
camera eye may detect; shading that 
may lengthen or foreshorten a nose; 
or change the contour of a cheek. 
Character parts may easily necessi- 
tate a three-hour séance in the make- 
up chair. For the revivified mum- 
my, which won a prize for the Make- 
Up Chief of Universal, it took eight 
hours. But the Make-Up Man had 
taken nothing for granted. Special 
photographs were taken for him in 
the Museum at Cairo; he delved in- 
to both embalming and anatomy. 
His little salon is the workshop of a 
creative student. A tremendous 
auxiliary to his art exists in the new- 
ly invented wigs woven on real hair 
so finely that it is impossible to de- 
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tect them on the forehead. Just how 
many wigs are worn in Hollywood 
by their favorites, the public little 
knows. 

One hairdresser, however, had a 
request not long ago that was de- 
cidedly startling. The telephone 
rang. 

“Hello—” 

“Do you know how to dye hair— 
all kinds of hair?” 

“Certainly.” 

“We want you to dye a bull—” 

“s. cop?” 

“No, a cow—b-u- double l. We're 
in a hurry. We'll send in a car— 
this is P. G. M. speaking—bring 
black dye—plenty—” 

It came about in this way. A sa- 
cred bull was needed for a scene in 
Egypt. But the director—a famous 
director—had distinct ideas about 
the kind of bull it must be. Cali- 
fornia ranches were looked over but 
that particular variety of bull could 
not be found. Aéroplanes began 
scanning the distant ranges. Wires 
shot hither and thither. The cattle 
market palpitated. The picture 
was held up. Every day’s delay 
meant thousands of dollars wasted. 
Then a bull was discovered in Mex- 
ico. Pampered as a prince, shipped 
by fastest freight, he arrived in tri- 
umph. His horns, his shape were 
perfect. His entrance on the screen 
was garlanded; surrounded by deli- 
cious maidens, he was to stand dis- 
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creetly but magnificently as _ his 
priestesses danced about him. But 
the priestesses were in white and 
so was the Bull. With distressing 
clarity, the Director realized that 
he had erred; his infallible judg- 
ment had faltered, for instead of 
searching the continent for a white 
bull, the bull should be and must be 
black. What could be done? Even 
Property Men must sometimes con- 
sider the expense and above all the 
schedule. It was impossible to con- 
tinue the Sacred Bull hunt. The 
Property Man sent for a painter. 
The Painter scratched his head and 
advised consultation with a Veter- 
inary before he started. The Vet. 
was very positive. 

“Yep, you can paint the bull but 
it will be dead before morning. Cat- 
tle are extra dependent on the pores 
of their skins. If you fitted an- 
other hide on him it would be the 
same thing.” 

But the Director had said the bull 
must be black by the morning. Then 
it was that the Property Man called 
up the Beauty Parlor and the bull 
was dyed hair by hair although it 
took all night to dye him. If you 
ever see that dance of the delicious 
Egyptian maidens on the screen, 
you will find it enhanced by the dark 
majesty of the perfect black bull 
behind them. The Director was 
satisfied at last but the Property 
Man became a vegetarian. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1933 


As THOUSANDS CHEER.—As it is 
evidently the out-of-town visitors 
who support the summer theater in 
New York it is interesting to note 
the plays whose reputation has 
blown most strongly across the Con- 





tinent. Sailor Beware! belongs to 
the trio of fun makers, but very far 
removed from these is the last item 
on our list. It is quite extraordinary 
that the producers of As Thousands 
Cheer should have been able to have 
such a steadily sold out run with- 
out renewing any of their sketches. 
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They were clever enough at the 
start to choose headliners of more 
permanent than strictly topical in- 
terest such as the Prince of Wales 
and John D. R., although Gandhi 
and Noel Coward have been off the 
front page over here for some time. 
The “Funnies,” however, remain 
part of American daily life and the 
Rotagravure of the “Easter Parade” 
must always appeal.—At the Music 
Boz. 


January, 1934 


SHE Loves ME Not.—Were the ac- 
tion transferred to the screen it 
could hardly seem to move faster 
than it does here on the stage. The 
story is completely innocent al- 
though some of the lines are com- 
pletely inelegant. So is the costume 
of the Night-Club dancer whom the 
chivalry of two Princetonians 
prompts to protect her. Their mu- 
tual adventures create a farce of 
swift nonsense that is so well pre- 
sented and acted that it provides 
most amusing entertainment.—At 
the Forty-sixth Street. 


February 


Tosacco Roap.—Who could have 
foreseen that this drab and cruel 
tragedy of Georgia Crackers would 
have been the one serious play to 
carry over through the summer? It 
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is certainly a strange contrast to the 
three other cheery shows on Broad- 
way, but America loves character 
acting and the renown of Henry 
Hull as Jeeter gathered momentum 
all winter. That James Barton 
should have been able to step into 
Hull’s réle and create a new but 
equally human Jeeter is as unusual 
as the whole history of the play. 
Beyond giving Hull an opportunity 
for a really fine piece of acting, the 
only other excuse for the distressing 
horrors of Tobacco Road would be 
that it had focused attention on a 
very sore spot in our civilization and 
that something had been done about 
it.—At the Forty-eighth Street. 


April 


Dopswortn. — After an interim 
which gave Walter Huston time to 
play Othello at Central City, Colo., 
Dodsworth has reopened with its 
orignal cast and will undoubtedly 
play to the same crowded houses 
that it enjoyed last Spring. It 
should, for it is as interesting as it 
is well acted. The detail of the 
long Sinclair Lewis novel has been 
sifted down to a tense and compel- 
ling play in which Fay Bainter and 
Mrs. Huston play exceedingly well 
two strongly contrasted parts. It 
is our deep regret that we could not 
stop over to see Mr. Huston as 
Othello.—At the Shubert. 











The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THe WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





NOTRE-DAME DE LAUSANNE 


VISITOR to Swiss Protestant 

churches constructed in pre- 
Reformation centuries receives the 
impression that something is very 
awry. His eyes follow the lines of 
the bare walls to the architectural 
center of the building, the sanc- 
tuary, only to find it devoid of the 
altar and stalls and everything that 
gave purpose to it and, in a way, to 
the whole church. The pulpit, 
around which are ranged rows of 
pews running to all corners and even 
into the sanctuary, is forcibly made 
the center of attraction. The Eu- 
charistic sacrifice with its rich litur- 
gical symbolism has been snatched 
away and nothing put in its place, 
except an uninspiring baptismal 
font and perhaps a communion ta- 
ble. All that formerly gave signifi- 
cance to Catholic architecture has 
disappeared. 

However, one such church which 
still conveys a feeling of warmth is 
the Cathedral of Notre-Dame at 
Lausanne. But that is because it is 
the most beautiful Gothic edifice in 
Switzerland. Its emptiness, which 
should be emphasized by the vast 
spaciousness of the interior, is re- 
lieved by the elegance and rhythmic 
play of its arches and thirteen hun- 
dred columns and by the pleasant 
colored light descending from the 


rose window and the tower lantern. 
Yet it is only in reminiscence of the 
Notre-Dame Cathedral of Catholic 
times that the artistic appeal is sat- 
isfying. Only by a study of its his- 
tory up to 1536 can one understand 
its meaning. 

Nothing means so much to the 
story of the Cathedral of Lausanne 
as a life-size statue of the Madonna, 
now mutilated almost beyond recog- 
nition and placed above the entrance 
door of the narthex. The head and 
hands of the seated Virgin Queen 
have been knocked off and nothing 
remains of the Child that once stood 
on her knees. But this statue for- 
merly occupied the Chapel of honor 
in the Cathedral, and, had Lausanne 
not fallen into the hands of the early 
Protestants, I do not doubt that its 
reputation would now vie with that 
of the great places of pilgrimage. 

The statue of Notre-Dame de Lau- 
sanne existed in the thirteenth cen- 
tury and in all probability much 
earlier. As time went on, it drew 
the faithful in ever-increasing num- 
bers. Rulers struck their coins with 
an image of the statue. The House 
of Savoy was traditionally devoted 
to it. Its renown was not reserved 
to Lausanne, nor to the shores of 
Lake Geneva, for “the name of 
Notre-Dame de Lausanne was in- 




















voked in Italy, in France, in Ger- 
many.” 

An extraordinarily large number 
of favors rewarded these manifes- 
tations of respect and confidence. 
A thirteenth-century historian, pro- 
vost of the Cathedral, whose work 
is noted for its sincerity and dis- 
cretion, has left a record of striking 
cures and deliverances from captiv- 
ity which he himself witnessed or 
could certify. In a fifteenth-century 
bull of Pope Callistus III, we read 
that “the people are drawn to it [the 
chapel] by various and great mira- 
cles.” Official mention of the mirac- 
ulous intervention of Notre-Dame 
de Lausanne is made even as late as 
the sixteenth century, on the eve of 
the introduction of Protestantism 
into Lausanne. 

In the course of years, through 
the generosity of pilgrims, rulers 
and other devotees of Notre-Dame de 
Lausanne, a rich collection of orna- 
ments, reliquaries, vessels, vest- 
ments, tapestries and ex-votos was 
assembled in the Chapel. The statue 
was unsparingly bedecked, as we 
may judge from a description of 
1535: “. . . the venerable statue of 
the Blessed Virgin, holding her Son 
in her arms (seated) under a can- 
opy, the Mother and the Son wear- 
ing gold and silver crowns resplen- 
dent with jewels, and on her brow 
another [ornament] set with a red 
stone enriched by pearls and other 
precious stones.” 

Special care was taken to guard 
the treasures. A manuscript of the 
fourteenth century tells us that four 
guards slept in the chapel at night, 
and another document of 1527 speci- 
fies that two priests were to guard 
the chapel night and day and to for- 
bid entrance to all except the clergy. 

Two inventories of the treasures 
still exist. One of 1441, without 
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mentioning any vestments, contains 
one hundred and seventeen entries. 
The other of 1535 has only sixty-five 
entries. The disappearance of so 
many objects in the intervening cen- 
tury was probably the result of the 
pillaging of Lausanne by the Ber- 
nese and Confederates during the 
Burgundian War. A chronicler of 
the time writes: “There were un- 
fortunately some good-for-nothings 
with no fear of God who also pil- 
laged the churches in such a man- 
ner that I humbly beg the Virgin 
Mary, Queen of Heaven, that the 
punishment do not fall on pious and 
innocent folk.” The day after the 
pillage, the Council of Berne ex- 
pressed its regrets that “some indi- 
viduals have acted with harshness 
and irreverence toward the Mother 
of all graces . . . which causes us 
much sorrow and afflicts us deeply.” 
Sixty years later, the Council of the 
same city, now become Protestant, 
officially ransacked the same chapel 
with even more “harshness and ir- 
reverence.” 

Six months after the Bernese an- 
nexed Vaud and occupied Lausanne 
in the War with Savoy, in 1536, they 
took steps to impose the new reli- 
gion on the vanquished. They con- 
voked a religious “debate” in the 
Cathedral of Lausanne, with Farel, 
Calvin, Viret and others upholding 
the Protestant tenets. Previously to 
the debate, the outcome of which 
was foreseen by all, the Cathedral 
canons removed the statue of the 
Madonna (which Farel referred to 
as “la grosse Idole’) and many 
treasures, and placed them in the 
custody of the City Council. The 
day following the _ discussions, 
which lasted a week, the work of 
spoliation began. Altars and statues 
were demolished, sacristies and 
chests were ransacked, the Cathe- 
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dral became “a place of ruin and 
desolation.” A few months later, 
Berne forced the City Council to 
yield the treasures it had in its keep- 
ing also as booty of the conquest. 
Some of these were burned, others 
sold, those of gold and silver melted 
down, but most were transported to 
Berne. One day sixteen wagon- 
loads left on the road north. For- 
tunately, a number of tapestries 
and vestments have been preserved 
and can now be seen in the Museum 
of Berne. The statue of Notre-Dame 
de Lausanne was mutilated and cast 
aside. 

The Vaudois, who accepted the 
Reformation only because they were 
a vanquished people and who saw 
their Cathedral plundered and its 
ornaments stolen by sacrilegious 
hands, did not forget their devotion 
to Notre-Dame de Lausanne. Cath- 
olic families in the Canton still in- 
voke Mary under that title. In Cath- 
olic churches a hymn is sung to 
“Notre-Dame de Lausanne.” The 
patronal feast of the diocese is still 
the Nativity of Mary, titular feast of 
the Cathedral of Lausanne. An- 
nunciation Day remained a legal 
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holiday in the Protestant Canton 
until 1863. 

The contempt and greed that 
prompted the ruthless seizure and 
desecration of the Cathedral of 
Lausanne in early Reformation days 
have long since given way to toler- 
ant forbearance. In 1802, when the 
only place of Catholic worship in 
Lausanne was a private chapel, the 
civil authorities permitted a Mass to 
be said in the Cathedral “in honor 
of the Catholic members of the cen- 
tral government.” But a greater 
triumph of tolerance over hate took 
place about thirty years ago when 
the statue of Notre-Dame, disfigured 
as it was, was restored to a place of 
honor in the Cathedral. While con- 
siderations of propriety and art 
were the dominating motives, the 
fact that the Blessed Virgin is per- 
mitted to be honored in a Swiss 
Protestant church is_ significant. 
Perhaps some day the Cathedral 
will be again dedicated to the 
Catholic religion for which it was 
built and Mary again honored in 
the chapel of Notre-Dame de Lau- 
sanne. 

HERBERT G. Kramer, S.M. 
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THE INVASIONS OF LONDON 


The Coming of the Franciscans 


ONDON has seen many inva- 
sions since the days when the 
Romans stamped it with the seal of 
their all-dominating civilization. It 
is a city of many historic memories, 
revealing in its street names and its 
ancient buildings, its storied past. 
From under its surface have been 
brought forth Roman _ mosaics, 
baths, exquisite tilings and earthen- 
ware, while some of its great thor- 





oughfares still attest the practical 
genius of the Roman road-builders. 
London has been invaded by the Ro- 
mans, by various hordes of Saxons, 
by the marauding Danes and by the 
Normans. The Romans after their 
departure left it a civilization and a 
culture which were wiped out by the 
invading Saxons. These, in their 
turn, were fashioning under the fos- 
tering influence of the Christian re- 
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ligion, a civilization and culture of 
their own, when again it became the 
prey of the pagan Northmen, with 
the accompanying butchery, blood- 
shed and horrors which such an in- 
vasion involved. Then the Normans 
came. 

All these invasions are writ large 
in the pages of history. They made 
a great stir in the world. There was 
one invasion of London, however, 
which is not so familiar to-day to 
the minds of Londoners, an inva- 
sion which made a great stir in Lon- 
don, and for London’s good. The in- 
vaders on this occasion did not come 
like the merciless Danes, terrible in 
their savage onslaught. In the 
month of September, 1224, four of 
the first Franciscan friars who had 
landed in Dover only a few days be- 
fore, set out for London, namely, 
Richard of Ingworth, a priest; Rich- 
ard of Devon, a youth in Minor Or- 
ders; Henry of Lombard, and 
Melioratus, the last two being lay 
brothers. It is said that they 
tramped through Kent by the Wat- 
ling Road, four bare-footed men in 
rough and travel-stained garments, 
and knotted cords tied around their 
waists. Begging along the wayside 
as they tramped towards London, 
they at length reached the city. 
They did not bear the proud look of 
conquerors, and as they trudged 
along the London thoroughfares, 
there was none so poor as to do them 
reverence. 

The weary wayfarers sought out 
their brother friars, the Dominicans, 
who had a House in Holborn, to beg 
their hospitality, which was readily 
granted. “With them,” writes Friar 
Thomas of Eccleston, in his Adventu 
Fratrum Minorum in Angliam, 
“they remained for fifteeen days, 
eating and drinking what was set 
before them as though they were 
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members of the family.” Then 
they hired a house in Cornhill. The 
house was of the rudest and most 
primitive description. In it they 
fitted up little cells for themselves, 
filling in the rough made walls with 
dried grass. Cornhill, therefore, has 
the honor of being the first spot on 
which the Franciscan friars settled 
in London. 

It is not our intention here to 
trace the subsequent development 
of the Order in London, but that de- 
velopment may be gauged from the 
fact that in the year 1243, that is 
nineteen years after the four poor 
friars landed unknown, and with- 
out worldly influence or standing, 
in the city, there were eighty friars 
in the London convent, which was 
a center attracting to itself the co- 
operation, the help, the sympathy 
and the zealous devotion of ever- 
increasing numbers of rich and poor 
amongst the citizens of London. 

This rapid development of the 
friars which took place not only in 
London, but throughout England, 
and more particularly in Oxford, is 
at once explained by the great work 
they initiated. They were at once 
the social reformers of their time, 
the friends, counselors and uphold- 
ers of the rights of the oppressed, 
of the outlaw, the criminal, the 
sick, the plague-stricken, the poor 
and the despised, of all in short 
who suffered from the injustice of 
man. 

Neither plague, fever or leprosy 
kept them from the pallets of the 
stricken outcasts, into whose ears 
they poured the consoling words of 
religion. No criminal was too vile 
for them to seek out and reconcile 
to God. Ever mindful of the spir- 
itual equality before God of the 
souls of serf and noble, slave and 
king, they denounced tyrants un- 
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flinchingly. They condemned usury, 
they protected and constituted them- 
selves the faithful guardians of the 
poor and lowly. For nothing but 
for the love of God, and the love of 
God’s creatures, they performed 
many of the social services which 
are to-day performed by costly 
bureaucratic machinery. Humblest 
of the humble, servants of the mean- 
est of God’s creatures, they feared no 
one but God, and in His service they 
paid no regard to human respect, 
and harbored no unworthy ambi- 
tions. 

That their coming to London was 
a religious revolution, has been ad- 
mitted by more than one Protestant 
historian, as it awakened to a newer 
and more effective life the torpid 
souls and consciences of men. The 
citizens of London showered gifts 
upon the friars, who had made the 
life of London more gracious and 
wholesome by their coming. The 
wealthy citizens gave them land on 
which to build, but the innumerable 
gifts from the poor of London were 
the greatest tribute to the invaluable 
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work of the friars. For they, too, 
were poor and gloried in their pov- 
erty. They lived in poor homes, in 
poor neighborhoods, amongst the 
poverty-stricken, the outcasts and 
the despised. They sought not a 
sumptuous life, but gloried, even 
when they treated with kings and 
nobles, in their loyalty to the Poor 
Man of Assisi. 

Friar Thomas of Eccleston, to 
whom we are indebted for a most 
beautiful account of the early Fran- 
ciscans in England, tells us how they 
fared: “When the scholars had gone 
home in the evening,” he writes, “the 
friars would go into the school and 
make a fire, and sit near it. And 
sometimes at their evening confer- 
ence they would put on the fire a 
small pot in which were the dregs 
of beer, and drink in turn, each 
speaking the while some words of 
edification. ... At times the beer was 
so thick, that when the pot was put 
upon the fire it was necessary to 
add water; and so they drank re- 
joicing.” 


MAuRIcE V. ReErpy. 
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THE JEWISH PROBLEM 


THE banking house of Mendels- 
sohn and Company, Berlin, shows 
its guests a large, somewhat bat- 
tered porcelain monkey which now 
perches contentedly on a wall brack- 
et after having been reclaimed from 
a junk heap some years ago. To this 
souvenir there attaches (no doubt 
appropriately) a tale. Well over a 
century ago Moses Mendelssohn, 
founder of the great family, arrived 
in Berlin from the provinces and 
was obliged to pay the tribute ex- 
acted of all Jewish newcomers. In 
his case this amounted to the pur- 
chase price of twelve porcelain mon- 
keys, then newly produced by the 
Royal Factory; and the aforemen- 
tioned souvenir is the sole survivor. 

I think it can add something to 
the discussion of Hitler’s most char- 
acteristic and most widely discussed 
achievement. So much passion has 
been aroused by the German cam- 
paign against Jewry that it is, of 
course, very difficult to write about 
the question in an objective way. 
Yet we must try to be objective 
which is not at all the same thing 
as impartial. While catering to 
race prejudice is barbarous and con- 
temptible, the issue cannot be dis- 
posed of with adjectives. And it is 
a big, tragic, fateful issue. We 


know to-day that the veneer of Eu- 
ropean civilization is very thin; that 
there is little reason to suppose it 
more subject to wear in Germany 
than elsewhere; and that the world 
is probably destined to see more in- 
tolerance of the same kind than it is 
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The dam 
has now given way at a vital point, 
and I confess to feeling quite cer- 
tain that the flood is not over yet. 
It is therefore really worth while 
trying to see what actually happened 
inGermany. One cannot, to be sure, 


comforting to suppose. 


see everything. But getting any 
kind of satisfactory view at all pre- 
supposes sketching in at least 
enough of the background to set re- 
cent events in perspective. 

From no point of view have the 
Jews of Western Europe been a 
united people. They are a “race,” 
to be sure, but everything that word 
means has so often been ignored in 
France, Germany, Italy and else- 
where that the Jews have certainly 
not been held together by it. Mar- 
riages with Christians have been 
common; many Jews have been 
Catholic priests and nuns, or Protes- 
tant clergymen; and any one who 
knows even a few people in educated 
Jewish circles knows that they sense 
no kinship of any kind with the 
fishmongers of Cracow or Riga. Nor 
are the Jews held together firmly 
by religious belief. Numerous vari- 
eties of orthodoxy and liberalism 
exist side by side, and during recent 
centuries a large number of Hebrews 
have professed no creed. Finally, 
European Jews have never been in 
agreement whether they ought to 
“live apart” or seek to lose their 
identity as a group in those nations 
to which they have belonged po- 
litically. 

But the situation in the great 
reservoir of Judaism—the congested 
ghetto cities of Russia and Poland 
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—has until recently been quite an- 
other. There, by reason of contin- 
ued segregation and lack of oppor- 
tunity, the Jews preserved a great 
measure of racial and religious soli- 
darity. You could “tell” one of them 
at a glance. Since the chance to 
get on in the world was also miss- 
ing, “ghetto manners” which clash 
with fashionable codes of European 
or American etiquette were as nor- 
mal as phonographs in beach bun- 
galows. Still more important was 
the deep religious spirit which in- 
culeated respect for the Scripture 
and the Talmud. To-day Bolshevism 
has destroyed a great deal of this 
once admirable unity; and it seems 
as if the Communistic attack upon 
the methods of trade by which the 
Russian Jew lived has well-nigh up- 
rooted the ancient ghetto... . 

If we go back now to Moses Men- 
delssohn and his monkeys, we may 
be in a position to make a rapid sur- 
vey of the Jewish situation in nine- 
teenth century Germany. When 
Goethe was a boy in Frankfurt, it 
was still the custom to close streets 
in which Jews lived with chains at 
curfew-time; and it seemingly never 
occurred to the poet that the prac- 
tice was cruel or curious. The be- 
ginnings of Jewish emancipation 
date from the time of the French 
Revolution (but we must remember 
that Voltaire attacked the Jews for 
their superstition and conservatism, 
not for their revolutionary liberal- 
ism!), and it was not until 1869 that 
the old shackles were removed in 
every part of Germany. The litera- 
ture of the early decades of the nine- 
teenth century bristles with attacks 
on the Jew, which were in turn re- 
futed. Heinrich Heine knew prac- 
tically no German until he was a 
grown man and found it very diffi- 
cult to learn. Of course there had 
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been many Jews of wealth and in- 
fluence. Emperors and princes had 
befriended or at least employed 
them; the Church had again and 
again warded off persecution. In 
the city of Cologne there existed un- 
til very recently an annual custom 
of a visit paid to the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop by representative Jews who 
thanked the prelate for his protec- 
tion. Nevertheless it was really 
Moses Mendelssohn who became the 
first “modern” German Jew. He 
was a liberal, deeply influenced by 
eighteenth century thought; he 
strove to make himself a citizen of 
Prussia in every sense of the term, 
but he reserved “a quiet place with- 
in” for those things which he con- 
tinued to cherish as a Jew. 

Mendelssohn’s experiment 
marked the beginning of a great 
adventure in assimilation to which 
Hitlerism has now called a halt.... 
It is well to interpose the following 
question: Was that experiment a 
success—was that assimilation as 
productive of good results as the lib- 
erals of the nineteenth century had 
hoped? The answer must not be 
sought in prejudiced Christian writ- 
ers. Turning to the books written 
on the subject by Jews, one finds 
startling differences of opinion. 
Practically none has championed 
the thesis that the Jew should give 
up “being one of his own.” Nearly 
all hold that the loss of the impor- 
tant values of Judaism would be a 
tremendous catastrophe... . 

We may conclude that the assimi- 
lation experiment has proved at best 
only relatively successful. In very 
recent German-Jewish literature 
there is a tendency to admit this and 
to stress the “mystery” of Hebraic 
separateness among the peoples of 
the world. Personally I consider 
this the right attitude. To-day 
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more than ever before it would be 
folly to deny that there is a “Jew- 
ish problem.” In spite of our talk, 
our evasions and our conferences, 
there exists a point at which the 
Jew and the European fail to under- 
stand each other. This point has 
not been cleared up during a hun- 
dred years of discussion, and there 
is no likelihood of its vanishing in 
the near future. At any rate, if it 
did not exist, the strange things 
which have occurred recently in 
Germany would be utterly incom- 
prehensible. 

—From Strong Man Rules, by Georce N. 
oe (New York: D. Appleton-Century 
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Pro AND CON 


It is incontestable that the Rerum 
Novarum had an immense success, 
but naturally it did not lack critics. 
Some, timid and suspicious, while 
admitting that the actual social sys- 
tem had certain defects and errors 
hurtful to the workers, would have 
wished the Pope’s criticism, or rath- 
er condemnation, not to have been 
directed against the basic constitu- 
tion of that system, and that there 
should not have been so much dis- 
cussion of the inter-relations of the 
various classes and the rights and 
duties of each. 

The accusations came not only 
from ultra-conservatives but even 
from old revolutionaries, who had 
the audacity to reproach the Pope 
with having increased the antago- 
nism between the social classes, and 
with favouring a revolutionary spir- 
it and demagogic tendencies among 
the masses. Some old revolution- 
aries would not realize that the day 
had come in which the rights they 
declared to belong to the people but 
had not wished them to enjoy, were 
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vindicated in just measure by a Pope 
depicted as the enemy of the masses. 
They accused him of stimulating 
aspirations to revolt. 

Above all, comments on the En- 
cyclical turned on a few points 
which the Pope had treated in a gen- 
eral manner and on which there 
was a demand for precision. Ques- 
tions such as the following were 
hotly debated: 

Property is and must remain in- 
dividual, but its use must co-operate 
towards the public good. What are 
the limits of the rights of the own- 
er under this aspect? Has a land 
owner the right or not to withhold 
vast stretches of territory from pro- 
duction for purely luxury uses? 
When does use become abuse? 
When is it that the State should 
intervene? ... 

The rich man, when he has pro- 
vided for his necessities and the re- 
quirements of his rank, should use 
his superfluous substance to support 
the poor. How should this precept 
be understood? Is it lawful to hold 
that the satisfaction of one’s needs 
comprises those of the future as 
well as those of the present, and 
hence that it is not contrary to the 
Papal precept to accumulate capital 
of which the interests will insure 
the continuous satisfaction of such 
needs? 

Finding in the Encyclical that 
the rich are the stewards of the 
goods granted them by God for the 
benefit of others, there were those 
who drew perilous conclusions, es- 
pecially in regard to the limits of 
the superfluous. This is so delicate 
a point and has so many diverse as- 
pects in relation to different individ- 
uals, as to present almost insoluble 
difficulties. That sum of material 
goods that is overmuch for one, may 
not be so at all for another. Nor is 
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it true, for example, that anyone 
possessing two mansions should get 
rid of one. Yet this was demanded, 
assuredly, in perfect good faith, not 
only by certain laymen, but also by 
a few ecclesiastics. 

But does not everyone know, 
asked others, that appearances are 
frequently deceptive? Was not 
Prince Torlonia more to be praised 
for having used not a little of his 
substance in drying the lake of 
Fucino, instead of using it in acts 
of charity which, however laudable, 
would have brought less lasting 
benefit to a far smaller number of 
persons? 

But among all these questions, 
the most difficult was that of the 
standard of wages. On this discus- 
sions were heated. The Encyclical 
declared that the total wages should 
not be less than what was required 
for the support of a frugal and well- 
conducted worker. Did it intend to 
speak of the Family Wage, enough 
for the worker and his family, or 
for a wage sufficient to keep the 
worker only? This uncertainty was 
justified in that the Encyclical stat- 
ed that by immutable law of nature, 
the father was bound to support his 
children. Now the worker, to sup- 
port his children, has only one 
means, the wages he earns; these 
then, should suffice for him and for 
his, who are the continuation of him- 
self. 

Others replied that if this were the 
case, there would be no just equiva- 
lence in the exchange of services; 
the work done by one would have 
to be rewarded as if it were done by 
many. If the number of children 
were made a criterion in calculating 
wages, the result would be that an 
active, clever worker without chil- 
dren would be paid far less than one 
inferior to him in capability, who 





was provided with a large family. 
Where, then, would be the justice? 
Moreover, it would never be possible 
to effect that the wage should sup- 
port the family whatever the num- 
ber of children, while it would be 
illogical to count it for a few only. 
Were not these clear signs that they 
were heading for Utopia? 

Arguments on both sides were 
weighty, and the solution difficult. 

The Pope was repeatedly asked to 
make a pronouncement on such is- 
sues. He realised, however, not 
only that he could not, but that he 
should not enter on such a path.... 

He realised that the answer could 
come only from time and from vari- 
ous factors of which theoretical con- 
siderations were only one among 
many. 

“In things touching the interests 
of men it would be an evil,” he said, 
“to stop short at theory. Practice 
is a necessary coefficient, born of the 
exact knowledge of real needs, and 
which gives an effectual concrete 
application to abstract principles. 
Certain questions should, therefore, 
be solved in the domain of facts case 
by case, by those who are chiefly 
concerned.” In the same way, to 
the French workers who came to 
thank him for the Encyclical, he 
emphasized among other things 
these maxims: “Action everywhere, 
without losing any more time in bar- 
ren discussions. Realise in deeds 
those things of which the principles 
have been placed beyond dispute. 
If in regard to the application of 
such principles, there are still ob- 
scure aspects and doubtful points, 
as is inevitable in problems of such 
complexity, we must leave the solu- 
tion to time and experience.” 

The Church has always acted with 
prudence, and even on the most ar- 
duous matters has preferred to pro- 














nounce only when the true has 
been wholly separated from _ the 
false, and after careful investiga- 
tion of the various trends of human 
society. 

Moreover, the Pope felt scruples 
in imposing, so to say, his own opin- 
ion in optional matters. “God,” 
he declared, “has left the solution 
of many questions to the free judge- 
ment of men. They have, therefore, 
every right to discuss among them- 
selves so as to find out the truth. 
Why ever should the Church, even 
before such discussions have taken 
place, prevent them by imposing si- 
lence on all? Her intervention would 
be comprehensible in the case of the 
propagation of some error, but not 
in that of honest discussion when 
varied opinions are allowed. That 
would mean an unjustifiable restric- 
tion of human liberty.” 

A proof of how much the Pope re- 
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spected this liberty is given in the 
following episode. Albert de Mun 
had sent him a copy of a study he 
had made on some points of the so- 
cial problem. The Pope sent to 
thank him in very kindly but at the 
same time very general terms. The 
Count, who had wanted something 
more explicit, a quasi-approbation, 
asked me to help him in the matter. 
I expressed his wish to the Pope, 
who replied that he did not think it 
opportune to do more, since the 
question was a disputable one, and 
therefore left to free discussion. 
“Tf,” he added, “I were to pronounce 
on any point of a prevailing eco- 
nomic character, I should be re- 
stricting the freedom of men in sub- 
jects in which God has wished it to 
remain entire.” 


—From The Pontificate of Leo Xill. By 
Epvarpo Soperntnit. Translated by Barpana 
Barctay Carter (London: Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne), Vol. I. 




















IN THE TOILS OF THE TOOL 


THE penetration of complex tools 
into every department of life and 
industry — the manifest wonders 
and triumphs of mechanical tech- 
nology and design, the rationaliza- 
tion and organization of everything 
organizable, has slowly worked its 
way into the very soul of man. The 
age is machine-minded, and this has 
fundamentally affected the attitude 
of man to the greater questions and 
issues of life. Many writers have 
dwelt at length on the restlessness 
of the age; the ceaseless search after 
change and movement for their own 
sakes is a well-known characteristic 
of the so-called “moderns.” And if 
anyone, in despair, turns to the 
placid East, what phenomenon 
meets his eyes? Within an ordinary 
lifetime the dominant power in the 
Eastern world, Japan, a proud race 
with an ancient and truly admirable 
culture, pagan though it be, has 
thrown away a great inheritance in 
their fascinated efforts to ape the 
mechanical West. And there is lit- 
tle hope that, having obtained the 
tools of the “Christian” West, they 
will use them with more restraint. 

This intrusion of the commercial 
spirit, armed with unprecedented 
mechanical efficiency, into mediums 
of information, education and 
amusement, has not only debased 
large sections of the Press, and cor- 
rupted many forms of recreation, 
but is also proving a terrible dissi- 
pation of the higher and spiritual 
faculties—a compelling distraction 
from real creative thought to mere 
hurried routine action. The highly- 
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mechanized printing-presses have 
far outstripped the ability of men 
to write. There is an ever-increas- 
ing margin of well-printed and well- 
bound rubbish flooding our very ef- 
ficient means of distribution— 
shops, book-clubs and libraries— 
which only serves to withdraw our 
limited powers of attention from 
what is really profitable. Again, 
the line of least resistance. Under 
this pressure, a well-known English 
publisher, Mr. Douglas Jerrold, has 
complained that “literature and 
scholarship” have been “forced out 
of at least one-third of the world.” 
And even “literature and scholar- 
ship” have felt the stress of fierce 
competition. Publishers, to obtain 
grist for their printing-mills call 
upon scholars and thinkers and, 
since the supply is limited, give 
scope to a tribe of “sciolists,”’ whose 
inadequacy and unimportance has 
to be concealed by incessant “log- 
rolling.” Consequently, we find, as 
Mr. Eliot ably proves in After 
Strange Gods, a thoughtless cult of 
the “view-point” in modern litera- 
ture which threatens to make it but 
a vast collection of “experiences” 
and personal opinions. It is this 
bumptious individualism, so regard- 
less of true standards, religious, 
moral and social, that Mr. Eliot de- 
plores: “Where there is no external 
test of the validity of a writer's 
work, we fail to distinguish between 
the truth of his view of life and the 
personality which makes it plausi- 
ble; so that in our reading we may 
be simply yielding ourselves to one 
seductive personality after another.” 
Such a lack of standards is partly 
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due to the degrading effect of the 
faulty literature itself, and partly 
due to that dissipation of the spirit 
which we have already mentioned. 
“The centre of gravity will have to 
be moved,” says the Orthodox phi- 
losopher, Berdyaev, “from the 
means of living, in which men to- 
day are absorbed exclusively, to the 
last ends of life.” Wust has pointed 
out, in Crisis in the West, that the 
modern thinker is too easily inclined 
to fall “into a blind panic if he per- 
ceives anywhere a phenomenon 
which appears in the least incom- 
patible with his mechanistic and 
naturalistic categories.” The ma- 
chine is the ideal. By and with the 
machine all difficulties are to be 
overcome. But the machine is com- 
pletely amoral, and though it can 
give us sensation, it cannot give us 
the things of the spirit. ... 

In the sciences there has been the 
same tendency to mechanize as we 
have seen in so many other depart- 
ments. It is true that in the realm 
of Physics there has been a definite 
reaction towards the right wing, 
and a bold bid is being made to de- 
stroy the mechanical picture of the 
universe that has been so laborious- 
ly built up in the past. In the well- 
known dictum of Jeans: “The Uni- 
verse begins to look more like a 
great thought than like a great ma- 
chine.” But it is an arguable point 
as to whether, because of their in- 
adequate metaphysics, these spir- 
itualistic physicists are not doing 
their cause more harm than good by 
their exaggerated conceptions. How- 
ever, though it be true that what 
Physics thinks to-day the other sci- 
ences think to-morrow, the fact re- 
mains that this anti-mechanistic 
revolution has not as yet spread to 
any marked degree beyond the 
bounds of Physics. The other sci- 
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ences are still wrapped up in their 
mechanisms and mechanical mod- 
els. Indeed, in Biology and Psychol- 
ogy, and in the popular “Health 
Movements” which have accom- 
panied their recent progress, there 
seems to have been a definite coun- 
ter-movement against the “anti- 
mechanists.” Man, in this view, is 
held to be just a very complex piece 
of machinery, an incomprehensible 
bundle of reflexes, complexes and 
reactions, to account for which a 
very loose and unscientific principle 
called “Nature” is invoked. More- 
over, whilst in the sciences, the ma- 
chine has impeded right thought by 
entangling man in a false analogy, 
it is hindering true progress in quite 
another way. We refer to the con- 
gestion caused by the unsorted ac- 
cumulation of facts. The spate of 
technical journals, each one with a 
load of fresh observations, grows 
apace. Research laboratories are 
found everywhere, all pouring out 
data and figures. There is no uni- 
fying, correlating philosophy to as- 
sess their relative values. The 
laboratory is becoming but a glori- 
fied work-shop. This welter of in- 
formation has imposed the necessity 
of greater and greater specialization, 
which, in turn, has led to an in- 
creasing inter-dependence and lack 
of control, thanks to the consum- 
mate technical skill and ingenuity 
of apparatus employed by the re- 
search-workers. Already a cry for 
co-ordination is going up, and there 
are even advocates of some kind of 
universal scientific “holiday” to give 
the thinking scientists time to take 
stock of their position. In other 
words, they want to stop, or at least 
control, the machine for a time. 
Thus we have seen some of the 
ways in which the machine has in- 
vaded the sphere of man’s mental 
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and moral activities and how its in- 
fluence in this sphere is at present 
far from good. Everywhere it tends 
to offer the line of least resistance 
to weak human nature or to smoth- 
er him with its own incredible pro- 
ductivity. But we cannot throw 
down our tools on which we depend 
for our very existence and survival. 
To simplify its complexity or to in- 
hibit by force its inevitable effi- 
ciency is, as we have said, both im- 
possible and unnecessary. Control 
is wanted, not destruction; control 
of passions and appetites that per- 
vert the use of machinery; control 
by human intelligence inspired by 
religious principle. This control is 
being attempted by process of law in 
the United States, but unless con- 
science comes to the aid of law, legal 
regulation will be imperfect. It is 
in the proper conception of the ends 
of the tool and its limitations, how- 
ever consummate it be in the tech- 
nical order, that salvation lies. The 
tool’s object is to mitigate the curse 
of labour and win for man leisure to 
develop himself, mentally and spir- 
itually. Balance, then, must be re- 
stored between man’s tool-making 
capacity and his tool-using ability. 
To restore this balance, here is the 
problem—not to be solved by sci- 
entists, economists, or sociologists 
as such, but by the Christian edu- 
cators of the world. For theirs is 
the only philosophy in the light of 
which all things take their right pro- 
portions and places. If they fail, 
then the next generation “having no 
vision” will become victims of the 
machine-made education of the mil- 
lion-sale Press, of the talking-film, 
of the gramophone and of the radio, 
and lapse into the savagery of the 
Soviets. 


—Guy Bainkwoarsh, in The Month (London), 
July. 
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THE BASES OF GOVERNMENT 


ALL systems of government are 
ultimately supported upon three 
bases: the value of property, the 
value of life and the value of emo- 
tion. Oligarchy rests most strong- 
ly upon the first, democracy upon 
the second and dictatorship on the 
third. The ideal, of course, is an 
equal distribution of weight: as 
should theoretically obtain in Eng- 
land, where the Lords stand for 
land and money, the Commons for 
the average man, and the King for 
the old and moving tradition of a liv- 
ing country. But oligarchy is pass- 
ing: democracy drags out a mechan- 
ized existence: young, ardent and 
austere minds turn to follow with a 
dedicated loyalty the leadership of a 
minority or of a man, the proletariat, 
the dictator, the monarch. Russia 
is ruled by the tiny Communist 
party, Italy by Mussolini, Germany 
by Hitler; Austria and Hungary 
meditate the restoration of the Haps- 
burgs. 

The desire for political leader- 
ship springs from one of two causes. 
The first is the possession of a life 
so busy and emotionally so satisfy- 
ing as to leave neither time nor 
energy for political activities: this is 
usually to be perceived among peas- 
ants and housewives, and is the 
foundation of monarchy. In the 
King the peasant sees the embodi- 
ment of the loved land: in the Royal 
Family the woman finds the proto- 
type of her own. The drama of 
marriage, child-bearing, and death, 
celebrated in magnificence for them, 
is charged with meaning for her: 
their life is symbolic and uni- 
versal. 

The second cause of a longing for 
authority is a life starved of feeling 
and of significance: the incoherent 
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life of the young inhabitant of an 
industrial town, dependent for his 
living upon forces he can neither 
imagine nor control, with no hori- 
zon but factory chimneys, no inter- 
est in his work but his wages, no 
power to do anything for himself if 
he be unemployed. He has grown 
up amongst machines, and has never 
known the slow fruitfulness of the 
earth; he therefore assumes that 
mechanical force can solve all prob- 
lems. He has been an insulated 
creature, sharing nothing with his 
fellow men but the fictitious enthu- 
siasm of a football crowd; in devo- 
tion to a leader he can be delivered 
from himself into the current of a 
‘noble rage,’ a disciplined brother- 
hood. As a person he is a self-con- 
scious triviality; as a Blackshirt, a 
Brownshirt, a Redshirt he is the 
manifestation of a powerful move- 
ment. He is of the type which en- 
joyed the War, since it gave mean- 
ing to his actions and made him 
for the first time consciously a citi- 
zen. 

But war on the one hand and vio- 
lent dictatorship on the other are 
prices too high to pay for the ful- 
filment of the herd-instinct in irre- 
sponsible loyalty. There are mil- 
lions of balanced men and women 
who have the leisure and the capac- 
ity for politics. Is there no way of 
tingeing democracy with emotion, 
so that not only they, but the whole 
electorate, can find a strenuous sat- 
isfaction in self-government? 

By democracy I mean the right 
of every man to control his own 
money and his own life. This in- 
volves exercising an influence over 
the home policy in which is spent 
the money collected from him by 
direct and indirect taxation, and 
over the foreign policy which may 
demand his life in time of war. ‘This 
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is a sober, matter of fact business: 
and its weakness lies in its very so- 
briety. We inhabit an age of abun- 
dant and unfocussed religious feel- 
ing for which people are always 
trying to find an object. According- 
ly, they make patriotism sacred, 
they regard policies as ends instead 
of means, they set up men to be 
adored as demi-gods, and they con- 
ceive of the State as the mystical 
community of the faithful. It is 
naturally exceedingly irritating to 
them to have it pointed out that po- 
litical activity is merely the effort 
of an aggregation of people to whom 
private life is infinitely more impor- 
tant that public, to plan out the ex- 
penditure of their common finances 
in the wisest, justest and most con- 
venient way. Thus the religious 
battle cries— “Workers of the 
World, Unite’— “Empire Free 
Trade”—“Down with Fascism”— 
attract far more enthusiasm than, 
say, Major Eliot’s work for agricul- 
ture, and the kindly commonsense 
of Mr. Lansbury who has provided 
Londoners with so many things they 
have long needed; playgrounds with 
sand and swings and see-saws for 
their children, running tracks for 
their youth; a bathing place for 
them all. 

It is obvious that there is too little 
emotion about democracy as it 
stands. It has become abstract, 
rigid, commercialized, an affair of 
catch phrases on the one hand and 
statistics on the other. . . 

It is possible, of course, that the 
growth of industrialism has choked 
geographical democracy; in which 
case the experiment of voting by 
trades, which is in practice in Italy, 
might succeed in restoring that 
sense of power, responsibility and 
personal knowledge which is essen- 
tial to self-government. Men know 
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by long experience both the interests 
of their trade and the characters of 
their fellow workers: the plan has 
answered very well in the election of 
advisory councils, and there seems 
no reason to distrust its efficiency in 
creating Parliaments. 

There are, however, two objec- 
tions to this scheme, one practical, 
one theoretical. It makes no pro- 


vision for such women as are not 
employed in trade, that is, for the 
vast majority of wives and mothers 
who stay at home, cooking, cleaning, 


mending, bearing and rearing chil- 
dren; and it ignores the fact that a 
person is primarily what he is, and 
not what he does, and that he may 
want to vote on other than purely 
economic issues. 

One thing is certain; if democ- 
racy is not to die, something must 
be done to give it warmth, emotion, 
rooted reality, and it is the demos, 
not the democrats, that alone can 
do it. 


—Renee Haynes, in Blackfriars (Oxford), 
August. 
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GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


A LARGE group of Austrian Nazis 
invaded the federal chancellory in 
Vienna on July 27th, and shot En- 
gelbert Dollfuss, Chancellor of Aus- 
tria. He died shortly after, denied 
the rites of the Church, but praying 
that God would forgive his assassins. 
The insurrection of which this was 
the most tragic incident, was quick- 
ly suppressed. The German Reich 
hastened to disclaim any part in the 
plot. 

When His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XI, received the news of the death 
of Dr. Dollfuss whom he knew per- 
sonally, he sent the following tele- 
gram to Wilhelm Miklas, President 
of Austria: “We participate in your 
deep sorrow for beloved Austria and 
in the sorrow of the civilized world 
for the criminal killing of Chancellor 
Dollfuss. We pay homage to the 
memory of a worthy Christian, a 
faithful son of the Church, and a 
brave defender of his country. We 
commend to God’s clemency his 
soul, and implore the peace of heav- 
en upon the Catholic Austrian peo- 
ple and we impart to them and par- 
ticularly to you our Apostolic Bene- 
diction.” 

A week later, on August 2d, Paul 
von Hindenburg, President of the 
German Reich from 1925, died at 
the age of eighty-six at Neudeck, 
East Prussia. He was buried with 
impressive military services near by, 
under the Tannenberg Memorial 
which marks the place where in Au- 
gust, 1914, the Russians were de- 
cisively defeated. 

It was a foregone conclusion that 
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Hitler would assume supreme au- 
thority in the country. The Consti- 
tution, however, forbade the same 
man to hold the offices of President 
and Chancellor. On the last night 
of the venerable Field Marshal’s 
life, therefore, the Cabinet hurriedly 
decreed a consolidation of the func- 
tions of the two offices in a new title, 
“Reichfuehrerschaft,” that is, Reich 
leadership. The result is that Hitler 
now holds absolute and undisputed 
power over all branches of the Gov- 
ernment. A plebiscite on August 
19th ratified this assumption of 
power. 

Meanwhile, Austria delayed many 
days before signifying her accept- 
ance of Franz von Papen, Vice- 
Chancellor, as Minister from Ger- 
many. Finally the word was given 
and von Papen, still the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, started for Vienna on August 
14th, stopping off to see Hitler at his 
summer home in Bavaria. While 
there is peace in Austria at this writ- 
ing, the Government, fearing an- 
other Nazi uprising, dispatched 
notes to Great Britain, France and 
Italy, asking renewal of the agree- 
ment, which expires in November, 
for her to retain the special auxiliary 
force of 8,000 troops in addition to 
her regular army of 30,000, allowed 
by treaty. This request coming so 
early was obviously a bid for the 
moral support of these great Powers. 
Early in August the new Chancellor 
of Austria, Dr. Kurt Schuschnigg 
held conference with Premier Goem- 
boes of Hungary at Budapest, and 
there were indications that a confer- 
ence would be held later, perhaps 
in September, with Premier Musso- 
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lini. The agreement sought with 
Hungary was economic rather than 
political. 

Rumors were rife during all of 
this time that Archduke Otto, young 
heir to the throne of the Hapsburgs, 
and his mother, the former Empress 
Zita, were seeking support for the 
restoration of the monarchy. It 
was also reported and denied sev- 
eral times that Otto would seek a 
matrimonial alliance with the Royal 
House of Italy. 


— 
o> 





MARSHAL LYAUTEY 


One of the great Catholic generals 
of the World War died at the end 
of July. Marshal Louis Hubert 
Lyautey lived to the venerable age 
of eighty. The Marshal is best re- 
membered for his great work in 
Morocco which he pacified and or- 
ganized between the years 1912 and 
1925. Born of a military family in 
Lorraine he was destined for the 
army from childhood. Most of his 
active life as a soldier was spent in 
the French Colonies, Madagascar, 
Indo-China, Algeria, Morocco. He 
was made Minister of War by Briand 
during the third year of the World 
War, but refusing to mix in politics 
he soon returned to Morocco. 

Thirty years ago this portion of 
North Africa was a savage country 
virtually impenetrable, whose fanat- 
ical population forbade Europeans 
to enter. To-day it is a country of 
industrious cities with well-equipped 
ports, of prosperous farms, good 
roads and train service, churches 
and universities. An American 
Commission visited Morocco in 1923 
at the invitation of France to see the 
results of French colonial adminis- 
tration in Northern Africa. One of 
its members writing in the New 
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York Times of August 6th, pays 
high tribute to the accomplishments 
of Marshal Lyautey. “Once and 
for all,” he writes, “we recognized 
an intellectual and majestic super- 
man who had wrought all these 
wonders, vying in the splendor of 
his works with Rome’s greatest pro- 
consuls and reaching for himself 
and for his country a height never 
exceeded by any colonial genius of 
ancient or modern times. Lyautey 
is Morocco and Morocco is Lyautey.” 

This extraordinary soldier and 
administrator was always a stanch 
Catholic. When he designed the 
great Colonial Exposition of Vin- 
cennes in 1927, he asked that a place 
of honor be reserved for the mis- 
sions, with a chapel and a museum 
to show souvenirs of the achieve- 
ments of the missionary apostolate. 
He was also a literary man of great 
culture and in 1912 was elected to 
the French Academy. By permis- 
sion of the Holy Father, the body of 
Marshal Lyautey was interred in the 
crypt of the Cathedral of Nancy. 
May his soul rest in peace! 





ip 
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Hoty FATHER LEAVES VATICAN FOR 
SUMMER RESIDENCE 


BREAKING a precedent of sixty- 
five years, Pope Pius XI. left the 
Vatican quietly by motor-car on 
August Ist for the Papal summer 
villa at Castelgandolfo about fifteen 
miles from Rome. Pope Pius IX. 
was the last Pope to make use of the 
Villa. While this estate came into 
the possession of the Papacy before 
the middle of the fifteenth century 
it was not used as a residence for 
the Popes till Pope Urban VIII. 
(1623-1644), purchased the present 
Villa Barberini and engaged the 
Swiss architect Maderna, to enlarge 
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and restore the estate. It was Ma- 
derna who designed the present 
Church of Santa Susanna, now the 
American Church in Rome adminis- 
tered by the Paulist Fathers. 

The Holy Father has continued 
his regular routine of duties and 
audiences since his arrival at the 
Villa. Students from the Propa- 
ganda College, the North American 
and the English College, on vacation 
in the neighborhood of Castelgan- 
dolfo, were among the throng who 
received the blessing of the Supreme 
Pontiff when he arrived at the Villa. 
The estate is 136 acres and over- 
looks the Lake of Albano. The Holy 
See’s full right of ownership to the 
property was recognized in one of 
the Articles of the Lateran Treaty 
in which it is specified that the es- 
tate will enjoy the immunity recog- 
nized by International Law for resi- 
dences of “diplomatic agents of for- 
eign states.” The Vatican Observa- 
tory is on the estate and an ultra- 
short-wave radio station, permitting 
communication with the Vatican 
City Station. 


iin 
— 





UNITED STATES MARINES EVACUATE 
HAITI 


THE last of the United States ma- 
rines left the Republic of Haiti on 
August 15th, thus ending a period 
of nineteen years occupation that 
undoubtedly brought much mate- 
rial improvement to the country: 
fine roads, sanitary systems, hos- 
pitals and rural clinics, reduction 
of the national debt, peace and se- 
curity for the masses of the people. 
Undoubtedly, however, our being 
there was not entirely altruistic, and 
our financial policies there were 
often entirely in behalf of American 
interests, and were bitterly resented 
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by the Haitians. Supervision of 
finances in the island will still be 
continued, though neither the Hai- 
tian nor the American Senates have 
yet ratified an arrangement agreed 
upon recently between President 
Vincent and Secretary Hull as to the 
details of this supervision. 

That the Haitian Government 
will not be fully satisfied until we 
have withdrawn from all control of 
affairs in the island is amply evi- 
dent from the message sent by Pres- 
ident Stenio Vincent to the New 
York Herald Tribune, which ap- 
peared in the issue of August 12th. 
Here is his statement: 

“The evacuation of the national 
soil by American troops always has 
been one of my deepest concerns as 
Chief of State, and it is a source of 
very great joy to me to have thus 
finally realized it. My acknowledg- 
ment, and that of all the people of 
Hayti, is due that great statesman, 
President Roosevelt, who has helped 
me with all his heart to recover for 
my country her political independ- 
ence. 

“If my joy is great, it is not com- 
plete, and it will not be until to our 
political liberation is added our 
financial liberation. I have worked 
with all my force and all my faith 
in order to realize that. I am happy 
and proud to find here again the 
valued co-operation of President 
Roosevelt and of his sympathetic 
and loyal representative at Port-au- 
Prince, Norman Armour... .” 

Haiti is a Catholic country. While 
a considerable portion of the popu- 
lation in the remote rural country 
is still in a state of ignorance and 
superstition, the towns have com- 
plete Catholic organization. Colum- 
bus, who discovered the island in 
1492, brought Dominicans there the 
following year. They and many 
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other Religious communities and 
many secular priests and sisters 
have labored in the island. Prac- 
tically all have come from France, 
where there is a special Seminary 
conducted by the Fathers of the So- 
ciety of Mary for the training of men 
for the Haiti missions. A Concordat 
with the Holy See was signed in 
1860. There are an archbishop and 
five bishops in the Republic. 


<i 
> 





MARIAN CONGRESS IN PORTLAND, 
ORE. 


CoNGRESSES to promote devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin Mary have 
been held in various parts of Eu- 
rope since 1895. For the first time 
such a Congress was held in this 
country, August 12th-15th, at the 
Shrine of Our Sorrowful Mother 
conducted by the Servite Fathers in 
Portland, Ore. His Eminence, 
Alexis Henry Cardinal Lepicier, 
O.S.M., Prefect of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Religious, and former 
Superior General of the Servite Fa- 
thers, came from Rome to preside. 
He announced as the prime purpose 
of the Congress “to assert anew and 
to clarify the great significance of 
this title, Mother of Men, given by 
Jesus to Mary.” In an address of 
the Cardinal’s which was broadcast 
he said that it was the special wish 
of the Holy Father expressed to him 
just before he left Rome, that the 
prayers of the first Marian Congress 
in the United States be directed to 
rooting out utterly the evil influence 
of bad motion pictures. 

During the days of the Congress 
addresses were delivered by priests 
of several of the Religious Orders 
and Societies and by Diocesan 
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Among the speakers was 
the Rev. Thomas F. Burke, C.S.P., 
former Superior General of the Paul- 


priests. 


ist Fathers. This Congress marked 
the seventh centenary of the found- 
ing of the Servants of Mary, an or- 
der of mendicant friars established 
by the Seven Holy Founders in Flor- 
ence in 1233. Most of the houses of 
the Order are in Italy but there are 
also English and American Prov- 
inces. 


—— 
o> 





NEW PRESIDENT OF St. MArRy’s 
COLLEGE 


SIsTER Mary MADELEvVA, poet, es- 
sayist, lecturer and frequent con- 
tributor to the pages of THe Catn- 
oLic Wor.p, has been appointed 
president of St. Mary’s College, con- 
ducted by the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross at Notre Dame, Ind. 

Sister Mary Madeleva, whose 
name before entering religion was 
Mary Evaline Wolff, was born in 
1887. She attended St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, of which she now becomes 
president, and later entered the Uni- 
versity of California, from which she 
received her doctorate. 

Following the completion of her 
studies at the University of Califor- 
nia, she joined the religious com- 
munity of the Sisters of Holy Cross, 
later becoming president of their 
College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch 
at Salt Lake City, Utah. Among her 
published works are Knights Errant, 
Chaucer’s Nuns and Other Essays, 
Pearl: A Study, and Penelope and 
Other Poems. 

Sister Mary Madeleva has just re- 
turned from a year’s study at Ox- 
ford University, England, and a lec- 
ture tour abroad. 
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In his usual straightforward style, 
FATHER ALBERT R. BANDINI (“Life 
is Too Short”), busy Pastor of St. 
Rose’s, Crockett, Calif., passes some 
judgments on longevity, and inci- 
dentally warns us not to be afraid 
of postponing some things until to- 
morrow; there actually is a to-mor- 
row in this madly rushing world of 
ours. 


As is eminently fitting, KATHERINE 
Brécy, Litt.D., Vice-President of 
the Catholic Poetry Society of Amer- 
ica, gives us this month an appre- 
ciation of “The Poetry of Charles 
Leo O’Donnell.” Father O’Donnell 
had been President of the Society 
from its inception until his death in 
June of this year. Miss Brégy who 
has been conducting a course at the 
Summer School of Villanova, Pa., is 
now vacationing in Nova Scotia. 


Our readers know RutH Katu- 
ERINE Byrns chiefly as a writer of 
serious essays, provocative of much 
thought, but this month she shows 
her versatility in an amusing sketch, 
“It Wasn’t the Work” —full of 
chuckles and light-heartedness. 
Miss Byrns is on the Staff of the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 


Count GEORGE BENNIGSEN (“The 
Orthodox Church and Reunion’) 
was born in Russia, June 19, 1897, 
and graduated from the “Corps des 
Pages”—one of the foremost mili- 
tary schools in Russia under the 
Imperial régime. During the War, 
Count Bennigsen saw service in the 
Russian army, and, after a period of 


imprisonment in Germany, with the 
Allied forces on the Murmansk front 
in North Russia in the campaign 
against the Bolsheviks. His gal- 
lantry on that front won him the 
award of the British Military Cross 
and the French Croiz de Guerre. In 
1918, Count Bennigsen settled in 
London with his family and became 
interested in Catholicism, finally 
being received into the Church in 
1925. Since that time he has made 
extensive studies in ecclesiastical 
history and has contributed fre- 
quently to English Catholic period- 
icals. Count and Countess Bennig- 
sen are known as two of the keenest 
minds in the English intellectual 
world to-day. 


WitTH his usual well-balanced 
judgment and critical acumen, 
CAMILLE McCoLeE appraises for us 
this month a number of our modern 
writers under the apt title of “Our 
Unexpressionists.” Professor Mc- 
Cole has a collection of his critical 
essays awaiting a discerning and 
far-sighted publisher; we would like 
to see just such an antidote avail- 
able to all our Professors of Contem- 
porary Literature. 


CLARENCE J. WITTLER and CLAR- 
ENCE J. ENZLER collaborated in the 
article “Primitives Are Gentlemen.” 
Mr. Wittler was born in Humphrey, 
Nebr., and attended St. Francis 
High School in that town, later re- 
ceiving his A.B. from Creighton Uni- 
versity, Omaha. He obtained his 
M.A. from the Catholic University 
of America in June, 1933, and is at 
present a graduate student at the 
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University preparing for his Ph.D. 
degree. 

Mr. ENzLer obtained his A.B. 
from Columbia College, Dubuque, 
Iowa, in 1931. At present he is in 
his second year of postgraduate 
work at the Catholic University and 
is majoring under Msgr. John A. 
Ryan in sociology and economics. 
He has contributed to Columbia and 
to local papers and periodicals in 
the Middle West. 


ALTHOUGH the author of “The 
Abolition of God” prefers to remain 
anonymous, we are permitted to say 
that the article is the result of three 
years’ observation in a Western 
University and contains the actual 
classroom quotations of the pro- 
fessors, many of which, as the au- 
thor states, it is impossible to be- 
lieve could be spoken in a univer- 
sity supported by Christian citi- 
zens. It is a telling indictment of 
secular higher education. 


Can there be an absolutely con- 
sistent pacifist? BENJAMIN FRANCIS 
Musser in his beautifully written 
essay, “On Poetry and War,” an- 
swers that question undoubtedly in 
the affirmative, but we foresee 
strong disagreement among our 
readers with the author’s position. 
Mr. Musser is the author of several 
books: Franciscan Poets, The Pas- 
sion Called Poetry, One Man Show, 
and one recently published, Poems: 
1930-1933. 


Wirth deft touch and quiet hu- 
mor, K. M. CARROLL brings her story, 
“The Seven Sins of Pontignac,” to a 
close. We hope to have further con- 
tributions from her store of tales. 
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A GERMAN by birth, JoseEr Ecmonp 
GELLERMANN (“Cardinal Faulhab- 
er”) is a graduate of the Ustrich 
Private Academy and of the Prince 
Regent Luitpold School in Munich. 
Coming to this country in 1927, Mr. 
Gellermann attended Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, for two 
years and then the School of Foreign 
Service of Georgetown University. 
He is a member of the Staff of the 
Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C. 


As a companion piece to his “Jo- 
seph Lister: the Man Who Made 
Surgery Safe,” which appeared in 
our issue of April, 1933, Dr. KEn- 
NETH R. PARMENTER writes this 
month on “Louis Pasteur: the Man 
Who Discovered Germs.” Dr. Par- 
menter is a physician in Colorado 
Springs and contributes frequently 
to medical journals. Both his wife 
and daughter are well known to our 
readers. 


Our poets this month include 
GeorceE Kerr ANDERSON (“With 
Thee Alone”), a member of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, Franklin, 
Pa.; MoTHER Mary CAMPION 
(“Cloister”), a religious of the Holy 
Child, at present at their Convent 
in Rome; JOHN BUNKER, whose 
poem, “The Flame,” will be included 
in his new book of verse to be pub- 
lished this Fall; WiLL1AM THOMAS 
Watsu, Litt.D. (“Revery on a 
Beethoven Adagio”), Professor of 
English at the College of the Sacred 
Heart, Manhattanville, New York 
City; and CristeL Hastincs (“Heim- 
weh”), of Mill Valley, Calif., whose 
poems all have the salty tang of the 
sea. 
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Mew Books 


Religion and the American Dream. By Raymond C. Knox.—The Great Enigma. 
By Hugo Hermann Schauinsland.—Tadpoles and God. By Laurence Oliver.— 


The Illiteracy of the Literate. By H. R. Huse——The Economy of Abundance. 


By 


Stuart Chase.—The Breakdown of Money. By Christopher Hollis.—A Manual of 
Scientific Capitalism. Compiled by The Barradas League.—Ethics and Moral Toler- 


ance. 


By Rev. E. C. Messenger.—International Adjudications, Volumes V., VI. 


By Arthur Kenyon Rogers.—The Lutheran Origin of the Anglican Ordinal. 


Edited by 


John Bassett Moore.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


Religion and the American Dream. 
By Raymond C. Knox. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 
$1.75. 

It is not uncommon these days to 
come upon books written by Prot- 
estant clergymen telling us of the 
religious needs of the modern world, 
and presenting an indictment 
against general religious life, as 
known among their own people, on 
the ground of its irrelevance and 
inadequacy. Almost invariably 
such books make an unwitting de- 
fense of Catholicism, to the extent 
that they call for new principles and 
viewpoints which actually are not 
new at all but very old coins in the 
Catholic treasury. Chaplain Knox, 
of Columbia University, presents 
another of these books, and in it he 
details specifications for the kind of 
religion that the world so sorely 
needs. It must be a world religion 
and a social religion, it must in- 
crease and enrich life, it must unify 
the whole of life under one spiritual 
ideal, it must permeate all depart- 
ments of human activity, appraise 
and coordinate all values, and give 
“significance to life, a comprehen- 
sive purpose to which every form of 
endeavor can be related.” 





Mr. Knox is quite aware that the 
world once acknowledged such a re- 
ligion. Of the Catholic Middle Ages 
he writes: “For many centuries 
there was . .. the conception of an 
over-arching purpose which was the 
basis for a world-wide unity. .. . 
There were moral and spiritual 
standards which were superior to 
the State, which as they were sought 
made for concord, and which were 
to guide the actions of rulers and 
peoples. As this one purpose was 
to be served by all, it was the bond 
that related nations to each other. 
... This was the ideal of the King- 
dom of God.” But although Chap- 
lain Knox can thus discern in the 
medieval Church the marks of the 
Kingdom, he is very far from the 
mind of that Church; which is the 
same Church bearing the same mes- 
sage to the broken world of to-day. 

Pondering the state of that world, 
Mr. Knox finds that something “in 
our accustomed way of living has 
gone seriously wrong, and has 
brought widespread disaster with 
it.” The life of man has been im- 
poverished for want of a “directing 
spiritual ideal.” The great mass of 
men find their iives stunted and the 
demands of their nature unsatis- 
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fied. We have misused material 
abundance, “with the result that 
these things have been stripped 
from us.” What we need is to “lay 
hold of a purpose which will release 
capacities and guide acts toward a 
new goal of endeavor”; and only by 
“fresh spiritual energies” can the 
“battle with an opposing material- 
ism” be won. To win it we must 
“better comprehend the Christian 
conception and ideal: that men have 
responsibility, and what they sow 
they shall reap; that there is a pur- 
pose in life of which they can learn 
and to which they can devote their 
intelligence and their will.” And 
again Mr. Knox asserts that the 
“deepest needs” of to-day can only 
be fully met by a “clear and vivify- 
ing knowledge of God,” the greatest 
hindrance to which is “the perverted 
tendency to separate religion from 
life . . . and to leave the larger field 
of daily living untransformed by 
its influence.” We must, therefore, 
have religion which will “enlarge 
life by making clear a basic convic- 
tion or faith as to life’s meaning, 
possibilities and aim”; religion 
which can “give significance to life, 
a comprehensive purpose to which 
every form of endeavor can be re- 
lated” ; religion which banishes “any 
sense of aimlessness,” which re- 
leases “fresh and productive ener- 
gies.” What we need, in short, is 
religion which can be defined “as a 
passion for reality which is based 
on the faith that it can be found”; 
which “seeks God as the ultimate 
foundation of life and persists in the 
search until He is known.” 

These are indeed heartening 


words, and precisely what we might 
expect to hear from one who had 
discovered how admirably the Cath- 
olic Church meets all human needs 
and satisfies the whole nature of 
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But of course Mr. Knox has 
made no such discovery; instead he 
has cooked up for us another dish 
of the now very familiar liberal- 
socialist-humanitarian brand of 


man. 


Christianity. (The thing is much 
too vague and formless to be given 
a more definite name.) Religion, 
according to Mr. Knox, is essential- 
ly a thing of this world. We are 
told here a great deal about “the 
abundant life,” the “increase of 
life,” etc., and this is equated not 
merely with the Gospel of Christ 
but with the American “dream” of 
a “social order in which each man 
and each woman shall be able to at- 
tain to the fullest stature of which 
they are innately capable.” God, 
we are allowed to infer, is concerned 
with the reformation of the social or- 
der rather than the salvation of souls 
for eternal life. Hence the major 
problems are how to distribute the 
plentiful product of modern indus- 
try and how to get a planned society. 
It is not the cure of souls that we 
need, but a change in our thinking. 
With Mr. Knox the Incarnation “is 
not a definition which taxes the 
mind to comprehend,” but a “recog- 
nition of the significance of the Su- 
preme Personality in history, that 
in a human life at its highest was 
the manifestation of the divine.” 
One strongly suspects that Mr. 
Knox’s Christ was a man who be- 
came God rather than a God Who 
became man. This Supreme Per- 
sonality, we are told, had as His 
great aim the founding of a new so- 
cial order, to which end the first step 
was that “men should examine their 
customary thinking and practices. 
They were ‘to change their minds 
for the better,’ advance to a new way 
of thinking, which is the exact 
meaning of repent... .” (Picture 
Mary Magdalen at the feet of Christ 




















and the thief on the cross “advanc- 
ing to a new way of thinking”!) One 
does not find in this book such words 
as sin, prayer, grace, immortality, 
but the following is found: “Mani- 
festations of the divine may be 
thought to consist in miracles... . 
It is not strange, therefore, that there 
are many who feel that they ‘cannot 
believe in a God like that.’ No one 
should so believe . . . these antequat- 
ed views have no place whatever in 
present thought.” 

Mr. Knox’s book, one admits re- 
gretfully, is not a confession of 
Christ, but an emasculation of His 
divine religion. It is a defense of 
religion on the mere ground of so- 
cial utility, and therefore a book to 
invite the contempt of the unbeliev- 
er even as it evokes the pity of the 
Catholic. R. J. S. H. 


The Great Enigma. A New View on 
the Outlook of Life. By Hugo 
Hermann Schauinsland. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 
In November, 1930, the venerable 

and learned Director of the Munici- 

pal Museum of Natural History in 

Bremen delivered in his home city 

before an audience of scientists and 

of friends of science a lecture en- 
titled: “Questions and _ Riddles. 

Biological-Philosophical Discussions 

concerning the problem of the gen- 

eral concept of life.” This lecture, 
which was published in 1931 and 
accorded high commendation by 
many distinguished men of science, 
is now (under a slightly different 
title) presented to the English-read- 
ing public in a translation made by 

Dr. Walter H. Schauinsland, son of 

the author. -— 

Only a few years ago it was an al- 
most universal habit of scientific 
specialists to disdain all philosophic 
discussion and to decry the tres- 
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passing by one of their number upon 
the “barren” fields of metaphysics, 
epistemology, ethics and religion as 
a sign of mental weakening or a 
lapsing into sham. But time has 
brought a change. Recent writings 
of such men as Eddington, Jeans, 
Levy, Reichenbach, Weyl, Planck, 
G. N. Lewis and many others show 
that scientific specialists are grow- 
ing restive under the taboos of an 
intransigent materialism, and that 
they will not be regimented into a 
réle of merely-searching and for- 
ever-digging after new physical facts 
and new biological data when they 
have once begun to realize that all 
these facts and data, howsoever im- 
portant and useful they may be, will 
never give them entry into the really 
great and important secrets of the 
universe—but only into further end- 
less series of hitherto-unsuspected 
antechambers to those secrets—with 
further endless rows of doors wait- 
ing to be unlocked. 

Director Schauinsland recounts 
some of the most remarkable find- 
ings made in the physical—and es- 
pecially the biological—sciences in 
recent years. He also shows that 
the vistas opened up to us through 
these findings have raised as many 
new questions and problems as they 
have served to answer and that they 
have brought us no nearer than we 
were ages ago to the unlocking of 
the portals of those vast hidden re- 
gions which lie beyond the “phys- 
ical.” To those portals physical 
science simply has no key! The 
presence of the portals is clearly 
sensed by all mankind; and the 
meaning of the questions inscribed 
upon those portals is likewise suffi- 
ciently sensed—whether or no the 
people will raise their eyes to see 
and read and ponder. 

“Why does the world exist? Why 
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and how did anything originate? 
Why did life not stop in the sim- 
plest cell or in the ameba? Why 
have certain forms of life remained 
unchanged from earliest geological 
times? How is it that with the tend- 
ency for progressing from lower to 
higher forms and with the going-on 
of the process of evolution for an 
immeasurable time imperfect beings 
continue to exist? Why is it that the 
genus ‘man’ appears to be physical- 
ly and psychically ‘constant,’ and 
that no instance is known of the 
transmission of ‘acquired’ facilities 
and ‘acquired’ knowledge from a 
parent to his offspring? What, in 
the last analysis, is the aim of all this 
evolution?” 

Answers to these questions can 
be had,—but only upon a far broad- 
er than a mere physical basis. 

“Pleading for a new concept of 
life?” 

“Bravo! advena, ... 
lente!”’ 

The problem is not so new as it 
may seem. Long ere now many able 
minds have labored upon it and 
upon such vexing problems as e. g., 
Freedom and Divine pre-motion 
(here “determinism”) which puzzle 
the author and lead him into judg- 
ments which are offensive not only 
to pious ears but also to logical 
minds. T. C. P. 


sed festina 


Tadpoles and God. By Laurence 
Oliver. London: Ivor Nicholson 
& Watson, Ltd. 6s. 

The publication of this book, 
written by a youthful and as yet lit- 
tle known novelist, marks the ap- 
pearance of another shining star in 
the firmament of England’s resur- 
gent Catholicism. Mr. Oliver is one 
more clear-headed man who has 
managed to save his reason from 
wreckage in intellectual anarchy, 
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to look boldly upon the face of the 
Brave New World, to call folly, evil 
and madness by their right names, 
and then with God’s grace to fight 
his way home to Catholic truth. It 
is this courageous struggle that lies 
back of Tadpoles and God, which, 
although not done after the manner 
of a conversion story, is manifestly 
a stirring record of mental growth. 
It is also a violent and devastating 
attack upon the superstitions and 
irrationality propagated by the fash- 
ionable “broadcast” minds of the 
age. 

There are pages here which, for 
nimbleness of wit displayed, would 
be worthy of Chesterton, and in 
cogency the book is surpassed by 
the works of neither Lunn nor Bel- 
loc. I doubt whether any one has 
taken more accurately the measure 
of Mr. J. B. S. Haldane or Sir Ar- 
thur Keith, and I am very sure that 
the redoubtable Wells has never be- 
fore been stood so neatly in the cor- 
ner with the foolscap on his head. 
Mr. Chesterton himself has rarely 
exhibited a better aim in the fine 
sport of throwing dead cats into the 
sanctuaries of the high priests of 
modernity. 

The major part of Mr. Oliver’s 
book depicts for us a world fallen 
desperately ill for want of author- 
ity, for want of morals, for want of 
reason. We are come upon “days 
of doubt and distress, when the 
thoughtful man does not know 
whether to support the devil of 
plutocracy or plunge into the deep 
sea of Socialism, when the conscien- 
tious citizen does not know whether 
to insist on the defense of his coun- 
try or abandon the spirit of patriot- 
ism altogether, when the honest 
man does not know whether to ad- 
vocate the suppression of the unruly 
or condemn the growing tyranny of 














the State, when the workingman 
does not know whether to turn Bol- 
shevist or take a wage below sub- 
sistence level, when the young man 
does not know whether the sexual 
code of his fathers is founded in rea- 
son or is merely the product of a 
narrow puritanism, when all stand- 
ards are falling, all ideas questioned, 
and reason itself is denied.” Un- 
like all the shallow-minded doctors 
treating the sick world, when Mr. 
Oliver made his diagnosis he got 
back of the symptoms to the disease 
and gave it the right name: dis- 
avowal of God. He came upon that 
great and obvious truth which 
shouts to us so loudly that even the 
intellectuals to-day sometimes have 
to stuff their ears lest they also hear 
it. The result was that he took up 
the stout staff of reason and made a 
pilgrimage in search of God, until he 
came at length to look upon the face 
of Christ and to see what Peter saw. 

It is in the last two chapters that 
he tells us how he attacked and 
solved the problem of the meaning 
of the Divine Person of the Gospels, 
and how he came to recognize His 
continuing presence in “the brazen 
voice” that has thundered forth His 
words down all the ages. The apolo- 
getic used is the one most effective 
for penetrating the minds of a skep- 
tical generation which has rejected 
some stale heresy that it mistook 
for Christian orthodoxy. It is not, 
of course, a new apologetic, but it is 
certainly one rarely heard of by peo- 
ple whose notions of Christ have 
been taken from the watered-down 
doctrines of liberal Protestantism. 
Mr. Oliver looks closely and hard at 
this Man called Christ and then ut- 
terly demolishes the fashionable hu- 
manistic interpretation of Him as a 
mere prophet, or philosopher, or so- 
cial radical. He shows us very plain- 
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ly that if the Incarnation is false 
Christ was a lunatic, and that un- 
less we banish the whole problem, 
there is no defensible position be- 
tween worshiping Christ and being 
scandalized by Him. There is a 
hard keenness about all this which 
goes through flabby thought with a 
razor-like action, and that is why I 
call it the kind of apologetic which 
does really meet those skeptics of 
to-day who are too intelligent to 
cling to mere fragments of a reli- 
gion after repudiating its sanction. 

From the Incarnation Mr. Oliver 
enters the Catholic Church in one 
swift, logical step, and he explains 
himself so convincingly that one 
realizes perhaps more clearly than 
ever how straight is the way in our 
times for the clear-headed man who 
seeks the tabernacle of the Divine 
Presence. Straight as the crow flies 
came this one, hearkening to “the 
brazen voice” of that which 
“stretches back to our beginnings 
and reaches forward to our end, un- 
changing and undaunted in a world 
forever restless and afraid.” 

R. J. S. H. 


The Illiteracy of the Literate. By 
H. R. Huse. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co. $2.00. 

In this study Professor Huse dis- 
cusses the disquieting fact that “the 
public is the inevitable victim of 
fraud both commercial and liter- 
ary” because our schools have con- 
fined their attention to mechanical 
reading alone; and have failed to 
engender in us a feeling for words, 
with all their emotive and beguiling 
suggestiveness. He reminds us that 
mass education has tended largely 
to create an American paradise for 
“fakers who formerly were limited 
to personal contacts.” With these 
charlatans this book is merciless; it 
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exposes, with effective scorn and 
pointed parody, the vastly humorous 
spectacle of a whole civilization 
swamped in an “orgy of verbal in- 
toxication, and living in a linguistic 
fairyland where we buy bonds and 
bubbles merely because we are still 
ingenuous enough to believe that 
words are used primarily to convey 
thought! 

In an attempt to warn us of the 
dangerous potency of formal verbal- 
ism, Professor Huse makes several 
interesting—though not very schol- 
arly—inquiries into certain of the 
backgrounds of our language: its 
figurative power, origin, relation to 
thought, and the problem of mean- 
ing itself. He devotes a whole sec- 
tion of his volume to verbomania, 
the pathology of language, the dev- 
astating effect which he believes the 
rigorous academic mind has had 
upon our vocabulary, and the dan- 
gers inherent in our failure to ab- 
stract the actual from the popular 
meaning of words and slogans. By 
way of conclusion, he suggests cer- 
tain vague and trite principles of 
criticism which are themselves too 
tangled in the Ogden and Richards 
theory of meaning to add construc- 
tive force to the previous studies. 

Indeed, the weakness of this 
book is not far to seek. Unleashing 
the hounds of his fury against the 
slogan and against verbal indis- 
criminateness, Professor Huse is 
himself betrayed by his theories into 
slogans and verbal indiscrimina- 
tions. Why is he so persistent in his 
attack upon that “form of sugges- 
tion by which the Churches make us 
accept many dogmatic absurdities”? 
What does he mean when he says 
that “Formulas for childbirth are 
numerous, as well as the customary 
prayers to Mary”? Or that “Chris- 
tians no longer have genuine mira- 
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cles because they have lost the 
word’’? 

We may welcome this author’s 
careful analyses of the methods by 
which we can avoid the emotive ef- 
fects of indiscriminate language. 
But we must discriminate when Pro- 
fessor Huse tilts his lance at the 
Church, the academic mind, or the 
school. Our literati are indeed often 
illiterate. But we must not accept 
this thesis as a slogan. 

C. McC. 


The Economy of Abundance. By 
Stuart Chase. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

In this, his latest volume, Mr. 
Chase defines the Economy of 
Abundance as “an economic condi- 
tion where an abundance of mate- 
rial goods can be produced for the 
entire population of a given com- 
munity.” It is a condition that is 
relatively new and that has shown 
itself only in places where the ma- 
chine and the power age have been 
making their influence felt for some 
years past. Formerly the Economy 
of Scarcity prevailed universally. 

So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, the author points out that 
through technological improve- 
ments, the productive power of the 
average American worker has been 
multiplied forty times since 1830. 
He adds that if actual capacity to 
deliver work were counted, the ratio 
would be still higher. Particularly 
since the War has output per man 
been accelerated. And the end of 
the inventive process is not yet. 

In spite of all our productive ca- 
pacity, however, no former civiliza- 
tion has suffered more than ours. 
No Economy of Scarity ever pushed 
insecurity to the lengths that it has 
gone the past years under an Econ- 
omy of Abundance. While the 

















average standard of living may in- 
clude more commodities and serv- 
ices than in 1830, it “is still below 
the margin of health and decency; 
millions are acutely undernour- 
ished, miserably housed, deplorably 
clothed, while economic insecurity 
clutches at every throat.” 

No doubt is left in the mind of the 
reader that our existing plant is 
capable of providing adequate food, 
clothing, education, health services, 
and recreation for all of our people. 
It would take fully a decade, how- 
ever, to provide suitable housing for 
all. Such provision would be a 
genuine service, but capital, unfor- 
tunately, is not interested in service- 
ability for the needs of mankind. It 
is interested in vendibility, in profits, 
or in the convertibility of output in- 
to money values. And this is pre- 
cisely the reason why capitalism 
does not function well in an abun- 
dance economy. Vendibility is its 
life blood. And vendibility demands 
scarcity rather than abundance. 

In the interesting chapter on 
“The Formula of Capitalism,” Mr. 
Chase points to what he calls the 
fatal defect in the capitalistic sys- 
tem, namely, that “the bulk of ‘un- 
earned income’ is not spent but re- 
invested.” The wealthy actually 
spend but a small part of their large 
incomes. The remainder is saved 
for reinvestment at compound in- 
terest. The ultimate result is excess 
plant capacity, the capital goods 
sector chokes, workers are laid off, 
and the spending power of the 
masses—the vital factor that keeps 
the financial system turning over— 
speedily dwindles. An economic 
impasse is inevitable. : 

Most of the eighteen terms that 
the author lays down as necessary 
for the efficient functioning of an 
abundance economy can readily be 
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accepted. It is highly doubtful, 
however, whether many will look 
with favor upon his repeated com- 
plimentary references to the Rus- 
sian experiment and to his own, 
none too mild, socialistic views. 

E. S. 


The Breakdown of Money. By 
Christopher Hollis. New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $1.50. 

The author has written a provoc- 
ative book. Unfortunately he con- 
fuses “money,” a medium of ex- 
change, with “credit,” an agreed 
postponement of payment in cur- 
rency—a distinction economists are 
careful to make. However, he poses 
the problem when he says that our 
economy is built up by bankers 
loaning money they neither have nor 
will possess on the calculation that 
currency will not be required. In 
his discussion he considers most of 
the important economic factors, and 
his arguments, if not always logical 
in sequence, are orderly in arrange- 
ment and forceful in effect. The 
work contains much useful data for 
solving the riddles of a token organ- 
ized world. J. E. D. 


A Manual of Scientific Capitalism. 
Compiled and published by The 
Barradas League, San Francisco. 
The purpose of this manual is ad- 

mirable; it is the proposal of an eco- 

nomic plan to make lasting a rem- 
edy against the economic chaos 
which we have witnessed for the 
past few years. However, the rem- 
edy is not revolutionary in the sense 
that it demands a complete rejec- 
tion of the system under which we 
have been living, but a readjust- 
ment on the basis of labor concen- 
tration and regulation. The remedy 
is called “Scientific Capitalism” as 
a mean position between rugged 
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capitalistic individualism and so- 
cialism. Two distinct types of hu- 
man motivation are recognized: the 
one — individual — seeking profits 
and power, and the other—the so- 
cial — non-competitive and con- 
servative, providing an economic 
environment wherein harmony 
must be maintained between supply 
and demand, between production 
and consumption. 

The means to attain this objective 
is to charge enterprisers a flexible 
rate—a labor tax—which would re- 
late to the man-hours of labor 
bought. Governments should spend 
this money on the purchase of labor 
to create social benefits that would 
satisfy community desires. This 
would make individual, self-seeking 
capital, requiring labor for profit 
and power, pay for the social non- 
competitive public works demand- 
ing labor and thus provide effective 
demand to meet the supply that is 
constantly increased by progressive 
capitalistic methods. Scientific 
Capitalism would therefore reject 
a “planned society” which seeks to 
restrict production because it en- 
courages production to pay the rate 
of labor value for the social benefit 
which in turn would provide the bet- 
ter market to stimulate greater pro- 
duction. 

The plan offered is well worth 
considering since it attempts to sup- 
plant emergency temporary meas- 
ures with a lasting economic sys- 
tem. The objections to the system 
are presented and answered, though 
there always remains a doubt that 
the system is more theoretical than 
practical. The dangers of the inci- 


dence of taxation presenting another 
burden to the consumer and the tar- 
iff confusion which would undoubt- 
edly follow seem to be the greatest 
difficulties to be overcome. 
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When this criticism has been 
made we must welcome this schol- 
arly attempt at a thoughtful solu- 
tion of such a confused economic 
situation as we are now experienc- 
ing. We reject the absolute deter- 
ministic character of economic law 
but there is so much sound thinking 
in this manual that it should prove 
profitable in the general effort to 
correct our own economic errors. 

AK R 


Ethics and Moral Tolerance. 
Arthur Kenyon Rogers. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 
Confronting the problem of how 

to reconcile standards for conduct 

with the rights of the individual 
conscience, Professor Rogers exam- 
ines the ethical systems of Profes- 
sors Warner Fite, John Dewey, Ed- 
ward Westermarck and R. B. Perry, 
and with clear reasoning, shows the 
weak points and inconsistencies of 
each system. In presenting his own 
theory, Professor Rogers seems ever 
to be torn between the desire to be 
logical and to admit that we must 
have standards, and the fear that in 
doing so, “freedom” will be de- 
stroyed, that is, everyone will be 
commanded to live according to 
these standards. He fails to dis- 
tinguish between the individual’s 

recognition, or knowledge of a 

standard, and his will to follow or 

refuse to follow it. 

Because there are innumerable 
“goods,” and each individual may 
prefer a different one, Professor 
Rogers believes that each person 
should be tolerant of the other’s 
choice. He is willing to admit that 
there are higher and lower goods or 
values, but denies that anyone can 
point to the “greatest good.” He ig- 
nores the objective fact that there is 
a due order in the scale of values, to 
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which, when recognized, the will 
ought to conform. Throughout the 
book, the most striking note (un- 
wittingly sounded) is the utter futil- 
ity of trying to be serious about 
ethics, unless one’s sense of moral 
obligation is built upon the idea of 
God. G. A. T. 


The Lutheran Origin of the Anglican 
Ordinal. By Rev. E. C. Messen- 
ger, Ph.D. London: Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne, Ltd. 2s. 6d. 
One would hardly suppose that 

any more could be said about the 
origin of the Anglican rite of ordi- 
nation. Nevertheless, everyone 
seems to have neglected to do what 
Dr. Messenger has done, and that is 
to make a critical examination of a 
document by Martin Bucer, whose 
existence is well known to contro- 
versialists, but with whose contents 
many of them have had only second- 
hand acquaintance. 

A close verbal similarity exists 
between the Edwardine form of or- 
dination to the Anglican priesthood 
and a form of ordination contained 
in Bucer’s de ordinatione legitima. 
Was Bucer copying from Cranmer; 
or was Cranmer copying from Bu- 
cer? Hitherto there seems to have 
been no definite answer to this ques- 
tion. 

Dr. Messenger does not appear to 
have any difficulty in showing that 
Cranmer follows Bucer, and that 
Bucer is not offering his own opin- 
ion concerning ordination, but is ac- 
tually describing the use followed 
by the Lutherans of Strasbourg. 
Moreover, Dr. Messenger disposes 
of the alleged substantial differences 
between the Anglican and Lutheran 
forms. By the use of deadly paral- 
lel columns, he proves that the an- 
cient Pontifical was almost com- 
pletely set aside, and that, with the 
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exception of the “presentation of 
the candidates,” the only features in 
the Anglican rite which bear the 
slightest resemblance to Catholic 
usage, are those which have been 
adopted from the Lutheran service. 
This short treatise completely 
confirms the judgment of the Holy 
See. The purpose of both Lutherans 
and Anglicans was to destroy the 
Sacrament of Holy Orders and the 
Mass. E. F. H. 


International Adjudications, Volumes 
V, VI. Edited by John Bassett 
Moore. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $2.50 each. 
These volumes are parts of a 

modern series containing the his- 

tory and documents of international 
adjudications in which the United 

States has been a party. Volume 

V. is divided into three parts: (1) 

Spanish Spoliations, 1795, treating 

of the claims of citizens of the 

United States against Spain arising 

out of the war between Spain and 

France; (2) French Indemnity, 

1803, involving the claims of Amer- 

ican citizens against France prior to 

September 30, 1800; and (3) 

French Indemnity, 1831, arising out 

of commercial spoliations com- 

mitted during the Napoleonic wars. 

Volume VI. deals with the proceed- 

ings, arguments and award regard- 

ing the title to islands in Passama- 
quoddy Bay and the Bay of Fundy, 
these proceedings being held before 
the Mixed Commission appointed by 

Great Britain and the United States 

under Article IV. of the second 

treaty of peace between the two na- 

tions (1814). 

The subject matter is the arbitral 
adjustment of international dis- 
putes, international law in action; 
the time, a century ago in the forma- 
tive days of our foreign policies and 
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relations. And yet the revealed 
tactics and approach to the solution 
of the disputes between the involved 
nations have a strangely modern 
aspect. One might well imagine 
that one was perusing the story of 
international adjudications incident 
to the World War. 

John Chipman Gray once re- 
marked, after concluding his course 
on Constitutional Law at the Har- 
vard Law School, that Constitution- 
al Law was in fact not law, but mere- 
ly politics. There is something 
more than a half-truth in the para- 
phrase that International Law is 
premised not upon law but rather 
upon necessity and expediency. 
Certain it is that in time of war— 
when International Law looms large 
as a standard to guide the conduct 
of belligerents and neutrals — the 
“rights” of the parties are fixed by 
naval strength and gun power, not 
by force of established principles or 
settled rules. If proof for this pes- 
simistic estimate of the nature of 
International Law is asked for, we 
have it in abundance in the arrogant 
actions of England and Germany in 
relation to neutral shipping during 
the World War (Sullivan, Our 
Times, 1914-1918, pp. 94-98; 256- 


SHORTER 


LITERATURE AND FICTION: Boscobel 
and Other Rimes. By James J. Daly, 
S.J. (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.50). It is good to 
see gathered together these songs, 
compounded of childlike simplicity 
and literary craftsmanship. The 
volume shows Father Daly as a lit- 
erary man in the tradition of Aubrey 
de Vere and Newman: writing little, 
and that little polished to perfection, 
with charm and humor more than 
making up for the lack of outstand- 
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258). To balance the ledger one 
might mention that the “secession” 
of Panama and its immediate recog- 
nition by the United States give rise 
to serious disputes about the bona 
fides of our own diplomatic policies 
(Sears, American Foreign Relations, 
1927, pp. 462-466). 

Matching this thread of flexibility 
in modern international law, the 
volumes under review reveal simi- 
lar tendencies to fit the rule to the 
occasion, to act first and to adjudi- 
cate later. The claims set forth in 
Volume V. were based upon viola- 
tions of the rights of American citi- 
zens by the belligerent nations, 
Spain and France. Neutral shipping 
was without right; treaties became 
“scraps of paper” by legislative fiat 
(185, 186). More closely linked 
with legal procedure is the story of 
the Passamaquoddy Bay Arbitration 
unfolded in Volume VI. with “its 
appeal to reason, and not to force.” 

Needless to say that John Bassett 
Moore is eminently qualified to edit 
this series. More than thirty-five 
years ago he published a work on the 
same subject. Constant research 
during the intervening years is re- 
flected in the current volumes. 

W. B. K. 


NOTICES 


ing strength. The music of these 
verses is always pleasant, and some- 
times beautiful; the humor delicate- 
ly whimsical; the descriptions vivid 
and colorful. 

Fish on Friday. By Leonard 
Feeney (New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$1.50). Father Feeney has a win- 
some way of finding great truths in 
small things. He thinks about fish 
on Friday and discovers humor in 
the Catholic paradox; he meets a 
traveling salesman and finds him to 




















be a militant apologist for the Faith; 
he makes the acquaintance of a poor 
Polish woman and sees that she is 
an unconscious heroine. Several of 
these stories have for their point the 
high standard of natural virtue 
among many Protestants, and all of 
them breathe forth that humble 
Christian simplicity which is ever 
ready to wonder at the glory of God 
made manifest in the least things of 
His creation. Father Feeney has a 
style and a point of view all his own, 
which will not appeal to everyone. 
Some readers will find him too flip- 
pant when, for instance, he con- 
cludes his paper “Fish on Friday” 
with a remark about fish-sauce and 
the World’s Fair; they will censure 
him for his over-familiarity with the 
Blessed Virgin and his “debunking” 
attitude towards her shrine at 
Lourdes. Few religious, it is safe to 
assume, will agree with his picture 
of community life among the nuns 
of Little Slipper Street. But in spite 
of these defects, the spirit of the 
book is the spirit of a poet who lives 
close to beauty and recognizes it in 
an Irish schoolhouse or a member 
of the Y. W. C. A. or a small First 
Communicant. 

Secret of the Dark House. By 
Frances Y. Young (New York: Cup- 
ples & Leon Co. 50 cents). Imagine 
a huge, dark house near your own, 
inhabited by a mysterious old man 
and an attractive young girl, your 
schoolmate; imagine a series of 
hold-ups in your neighborhood, 
which you trace to this stronghold 
of crooks; imagine motor police and 
famous detectives on the trail; and 
a young girl playing amateur detec- 
tive to solve the secret—and you 
have all the ingredients of a good 
mystery story. A wholesome book 


indeed, reflecting the charm of home 
life, and engaging one’s interest 
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from beginning to end. The hero- 
ine, Jean, is a lovable character, who 
plays her part with grit and deter- 
mination, although the trail she fol- 
lows is a false one. Girls will thor- 
oughly enjoy this story. 

Maria Paluna. By Mrs. Blair Niles 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.50). Mrs. Niles has made the 
Spanish conquest of Guatemala the 
background of her latest novel. It 
is the story of the seduction of 
Paluna the Quiché Indian maid by 
Leon Gonzales, a lighthearted, sing- 
ing Spanish cavalier. The nasty 
story is prettily told, but true to the 
English Protestant tradition the 
Spaniards are pictured without any 
redeeming qualities. The book too 
is spoiled by the author’s false thesis 
that the Indians were never really 
converted to Catholicity. She holds 
that their religion was a veneer, hid- 
ing the paganism that they really 
loved, and secretly practiced. 

The Voyage. By Heinrich Herm 
(New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 
$2.50). If you alone knew that the 
Pacific liner on which you were trav- 
eling had collided with a floating 
wreck, and was in danger of sinking 
at any moment, would you inform 
your fellow-passengers of the fact? 
This is the problem that faces the 
German sociologist, Borchert, in a 
dramatic story of the sea. The hero, 
an unbeliever, in love with a married 
woman, and unprincipled, is hardly 
the man to substitute the providence 
of God for fate, as he does in the 
last line of the book. Perhaps the 
prayers of the cripple Marie Paule 
worked the miracle. 


RELIGION AND HAGIOGRAPHY: The 
Heralds of the King. By John G. 
Hogan (Boston: The Stratford Co. 
$1.50). At first sight it would seem 
that the author is but re-telling 
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stories long since told. Francis of 
Assisi, Dominic, Ignatius Loyola, 
Teresa of Avila, Jane de Chantal, 
Elizabeth Seton, the lives of these 
followers of Christ are surely famil- 
iar to both Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics. As one reads on, however, 
one realizes it is not so much the 
personal sanctity of these “Heralds 
of the King” that is being stressed as 
the effect of this sanctity on the 
world around them; in a word, its 
importance as a factor in the Cath- 
olic Action of the times in which 
they lived. Charity, zeal, prayerful- 
ness, obedience to the Church, trust 
in God, recourse to His Blessed Moth- 
er and St. Joseph, all these virtues 
are used to serve their fellow men, 
to give them a proper evaluation of 
the things of time and eternity. The 
book offers inspiring examples to 
those interested in Catholic Action. 

The Evangelical Approach to 
Rome. By Stanley B. James (Lon- 
don: Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne. 3 s.6d.). Anglicanism has 
long been recognized as fulfilling the 
function of the Old Law,—“a peda- 
gogue to Christ.” Evangelical Prot- 
estantism, far less fruitful to con- 
versions, has received correspond- 
ingly small attention from apolo- 
gists,—doubly so because nowadays 
we expect comparatively little pub- 
lic interest in old-fashioned evan- 
gelical religion. Mr. James, already 
favorably known in this country by 
his lectures and his writings, very 
modestly presents this volume as a 
sort of footnote to Dr. Orchard’s 
From Faith to Faith. It is really 
much more than that. Quoting 
Dean Inge’s saying that “Protestant- 
ism has never found itself,” he en- 
deavors to show that this is par- 
ticularly true of Evangelicalism 
which will find itself only in the 
Catholic Church. The thesis is of 
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particular interest here and now 
because of the decay of traditional 
Christianity among Americans who 
have abandoned the Puritan inher- 
itance in religion while retaining the 
standards of natural excellence pro- 
verbial with them these three hun- 
dred years. We are not of those who 
think nothing good is to be said of 
the Puritan. This country owes 
much to him. And in particular it 
owes the gift of those converts, too 
few, unfortunately, who like Brown- 
son of Vermont and Dwight of Har- 
vard and Hewit of Amherst and 
Robinson of Yale finally “found 
themselves” in Rome. We hope this 
book will help to enlarge the stream 
of conversions from Evangelicalism 
in America; for the Puritan, com- 
plemented and rounded out by Ca- 
tholicism, is a noble figure and can 
do splendid work in the Church of 
Christ. 

The Secular Priesthood. By George 
Joseph Donahue (Boston: The Strat- 
ford Co. $2.00). Based upon the 
thesis “letters are true heart talk- 
ers,” Father Donahue’s book of let- 
ters to David, a student for the 
priesthood in “Our Lord’s own or- 
der,” fulfills its mission in a pecul- 
iarly appealing way. The stolid and 
usually uncompromising ascent of 
the spiritual stairway (the daily ob- 
jective of seminarians during their 
formative years) as presented in 
most books of the old order, is often 
discouraging to one _ struggling 
through a régime already difficult 
and hedged about. This series of 
letters to David presents high ideals 
to the young aspirant in phrases 
coined by Father Donahue’s original 
pen. They breathe a spirit of com- 
prehension of David’s needs as well 
as spiritual uplift in a literary style 
worthy of the author’s life-long de- 
votion to Newman. 
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MISCELLANEOUS: So You’re Going 
to College. By I. J. Semper (Du- 
buque: Hardie. $1.25). I. J. Sem- 
per delivered a series of addresses 
to the students of Clark College at 
the beginning of the last academic 
year. These addresses are now 
printed and may be read with profit 
by girls who consider embarking on 
a course of studies in a Catholic col- 
lege. The ideals of religion, charity 
and wisdom set up by the author 
make a foundation on which to erect 
the superstructure of a college ca- 
reer at once intellectually satisfying 
and thoroughly supernaturalized. 
Nothing very deep or difficult is 
touched upon. The principles de- 
scribed are familiar to most educat- 
ed Catholics; nothing new is added 
to the average Catholic college girl’s 
philosophy of life; and moreover 
there are Catholic colleges which 
have already advanced far beyond 
the author’s program for inculcat- 
ing a spirit of virile Christianity and 
a conscious sense of incorporation 
into the Mystical Body of Christ. 

The Gospel of Fascism. By Kirton 
Varley (New York: The Generation 
Press. $2.50). Kirton Varley, an 
Australian living in New York City, 
claims in this badly written and 
poorly constructed volume, the ques- 
tionable honor of preaching the Gos- 
pel of fascism six years before Mus- 
solini made his famous march on 
Rome. In 1916 he published in Eng- 
land a booklet of forty-eight pages 
explaining his concept of the corpo- 
rative state. The writer has words 
of praise for Mussolini and Dollfuss, 
and words of denunciation for Hit- 
ler and his unspeakable Nazis. But 
when he attempts to discuss the first 
principles of economics, sociology 
or government he shows on every 
page his lack of scientific training. 
He can talk eloquently, though to tell 
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the truth sometimes rather slangily, 
about Marxism and Bolshevism, 
about Roosevelt’s New Deal and 
Dolifuss’ corporative state, about 
war, anti-semitism, and democracy 
—but while some of his common- 
places are true enough, he shows 
plainly why so many publishers re- 
fused him a hearing. He has no 
realization of the tyranny of dic- 
tatorship, and does not know what 
democracy really means. We can- 
not recommend his book. 

Mark Twain and Mussolini. By 
Cyril Clemens (Webster Groves, 
Mo.: International Mark Twain So- 
ciety). Cyril Clemens, President of 
the International Mark Twain Soci- 
ety, in view of the one hundredth an- 
niversary of Mark Twain next year, 
interviewed Mussolini, Shaw, Gals- 
worthy, Maurois, Chesterton, Drink- 
water and Roosevelt, that he might 
record their estimates of Mark 
Twain. It is interesting to know 
that Mussolini’s favorites are Tom 
Sawyer and Huck Finn; that the 
French enjoyed most his_ short 
stories; that Roosevelt admitted he 
obtained his phrase “the New Deal” 
from the Connecticut Yankee. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: The 
Catholic Mind of July 8th presents 
the Papal decree extending the Holy 
Year to the world, and an interesting 
discussion of “Gil Robles and Span- 
ish Politics” (P. McBride). The 
thoughtful reader who asks “Are 
Dogmas Important?” (Rev. Walter 
Le Beau) will receive conclusive 
proofs in the affirmative, while “The 
Ethics of Contraception” (Rev. Vic- 
tor White, O.P.) adds a new angle 
to the solution of an old problem. 
The July 22d issue deals with “Cath- 
olic Thought and the Nation,” a re- 
print of an address delivered in hon- 
or of the Silver Anniversary of 
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America at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York, by Professor Louis J. A. 
Mercier, M.A., Litt.D.; and a con- 
trast of “The Old Deal and the New” 
by Right Rev. Msgr. William Kerby. 
The Church’s attitude toward war 
is thoroughly stressed in “The Cath- 
olic Emphasis on Peace,” by Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Thorning, S.J. Another 
survey of economic conditions is 
given in “The Morality of Holding 
Companies,” by a Professor Emer- 
itus of Ethics. The August 8th is- 
sue comprises pastorals and state- 
ments by Cardinals O’Connell, 
Dougherty, Hayes and Mundelein, 
and those of several bishops, under 
the general heading, “Motion Pic- 
tures and the Legion of Decency” 
(New York: The America Press, 5 
cents per issue). 

Readers of history will welcome 
The Religion of Early Rome and The 
Religion of Imperial Rome (Rev. C. 
C. Martindale, S.J.), which trace the 
rise and decadence of the Roman 
Empire in matters religious. As a 
follow-up, Rev. Philip Hughes gives 
us The Church in the Christian Ro- 
man Empire, a scholarly treatise 
showing the struggle of the Church 
against the Nestorian and Palagian 
heresies, and the duel between the 
traditional faith and the needs of 
State policy in the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. A Guide to Glastonbury Abbey 
(Very Rev. Ethelbert Horne, F.S.A.) 
contains such a fascinating history 
of that famous abbey that it is al- 
most unnecessary to take a trip 
abroad to see it. More history comes 
with The Priest Heroes of the “Forty 
Five” (Rev. B. W. Kelly), which nar- 
rates the story of the last Jacobite 
uprising and the struggle of Scot- 
tish Catholics against three cen- 
turies of penal laws. For children 


there is Anthony and Peggotty Ann 
by Robin, a plea for prayers and 
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good works for the missions, in the 
form of a delightful story and still 
more delightful illustrations. Our 
Lady of Walsingham (C. G. Morti- 
mer, B.A.) is an interesting and in- 
formative history of the famous 
English priory of the Middle Ages, 
while another historical survey is 
that of The English Cistercians and 
Their Restoration by a Monk of Mt. 
St. Bernard Abbey, Coalville. Rev. 
C. C. Martindale, S.J., contributes 
two more studies in Comparative 
Religion with The Religion of An- 
cient Greece and The Apostolic 
Church. A scholarly treatment of 
Anglicanism, by Rev. A. Janssens, 
concludes with the earnest hope 
that Anglo-Catholicism may lead 
England back to the sanctuary of 
the Mother Church. Dom Christo- 
pher Butler’s thorough research in- 
to the history of Anti-Nicene Chris- 
tianity leaves nothing to be desired 
concerning the story of persecution, 
heresies, worship and Christian 
writings in that stormy period of 
Church History. A compact little 
pamphlet by Rev. F. E. Pritchard, 
How to Follow the Rosary and Bene- 
diction is, we are told, “neither his- 
torical, nor controversial, nor devo- 
tional. It is merely intended to help 
non-Catholic visitors who desire to 
follow the Catholic Evening Service” 
(London: Catholic Truth Society, 
5 cents each). 

A timely survey of Priests and the 
Motion Picture Industry (Dr. Cant- 
well, Bishop of Los Angeles and San 
Diego), lists accounts of the efforts 
of the hierarchy to suspend the 
growth of dangerous pictures before 
the organized war against indecency 
came into being. Saint Philomena 
by Alice Curtayne recounts in deli- 
cate style the rise of the cult of the 
little saint of the catacombs while 
two reprints, Gateway of Grace and 
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You Can’t Live That Way, vouch for 
the popularity which the works of 
Rev. Daniel A. Lord have attained 
(Melbourne: Australian Catholic 
Truth Society, 5 cents each). 

Daniel A. Lord, S.J., comes forth 
with another of his inimitable Fa- 
ther Hall series in A Letter to One 
About to Leave the Church (St. 
Louis: The Queen’s Work, 10 cents). 

The Catholic Association for In- 
ternational Peace, Washington, 
D. C., puts out a detailed report on 
Manchuria, the Problem in the Far 
East that should clarify the situa- 
tion for those who are a bit hazy 
about all this Far East business (10 
cents). 

Celebration of the Holy Hour by J. 
Canon Browne, P.P.V.F., is a com- 
pact little volume filled with prayers 
and meditations in honor of Our 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament 
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(Dublin: Browne & Nolan, Ltd. 15 
cents). 

Summer Religion, by Rev. Edward 
Lodge Curran, emphasizes the 
Church’s attitude towards religious 
duties during vacation time. In 


-Catholic Chivalry (Augustine Stu- 


deny, O.S.B.) is presented the ideals 
of Catholic womanhood in the form 
of a short story (Brooklyn: Inter- 
national Catholic Truth Society, 5 
cents each). 

International Conciliation for June 
contributes “The Post-War Devel- 
opment of International Law and 
Some Contributions by the United 
States of America” (Manley O. Hud- 
son), “Troubles of a Neutral” 
(Charles Warren), and “Soviet For- 
eign Policy” (Michael T. Floren- 
sky) (New York: Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 5 
cents). 
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